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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The vacillating policy of the Whig AdministrationjvlU iiQjb carry them 
throiigli another Session. They mnst change their measures^ or resign 
their places. Tho People are waxin^pcAi'erful^ as they become enlight. 
ened ; ahd are .already loud in their demands for relief from oppressive 
laws, passed during the long reign of Tory corruption and misrule. On 
every side resound cries for the Abolition of tlie Corn Lavi's; Tithes, 
Church Ratos, Pensions, and Sinecures ; for a total Separation between 
('hurch and State ; for tlie Hepe«‘il of tho Taxes on Knowledge ; and for 
those gnind securities for responsible Government, the Ballot, Short Par- 
liaments, and an extension of the Electoral Franchise. Not one of theso 
just demands will, we fear, be conceded by the Whigs, until the ciltor- 
nativc appear loss of place. Last Session, Uiey resisted them all ; they 
will resist them again in the Session immediately to be opened, unless 
the othei^^eriiativc be forced upon them. ^ 

The vehemence with w hich the d«mamls for relief will lie reiterated 
by the People, and by the popular Members of tlie House of 'Commons^ 
will cause a division of the nation into two groat parties,—- those who 
take tlieir stand on the^BiLL, and those who would employ it as the in- 
Btrument of progressive Reform. On one side will 9b the Aristocracy, 
consisting of the Tories and Conservative Whigs ; on the other, the real 
Reformers, including the avowed Radical Reformers, and those who, al. 
though they call themselves JVhigs or Independents, entertaii ^Radical 
principles. The contest will bo one of town against country ; h\ii% will 
be neaily the ^lole population of the towns against only the aristocratic 
part of the rural population. Fierce will be the strife between these 
two great divisions of the^ation — ^loiig lyid severe the struggle for vic- 
tory. We cannot be idle spectators of this great conflict. Our part is 
taken. For the rights of the People, aniL^against the oppressive laws by 
which the Aristocra^ seek to retain tho means of plundering them, 
Bhall contend with that ear^estnesa and decision which enemies and 
friends alike admit to have distinguishell the whole Of our career. 

How we shaU be able most eiiciently bo serve the grelt cause of Civil 
and Religious Liberty*has occupied much of %ur thoughts, since the Whig 
policy was developed in the last Session of Parliament. We have long 
been of opinion, that fighting on the People's side agfiinst the Aristocracy, 
with so aristocratic a weapon as a Magazine, the annual cost of which 
exceeds that of our chief adversary, the Udiniurgh Mevievf, hy no less 
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than 25 per cent.^.wsy? not the most effectual mode of maintaining the 
warfare. The idea of obtaining^ by means of a reduction of price, a very 
large extension of that gocKl circulation which we had instantaneously 
attained, notwitlistanding the rather incojigruous association of demo- 
cratic princljdes with aristocratic price, constantly occurred to our minds. 
But having so inucli reason to be pleased with the success of this Magazine 
as a high-priced periodical, we had the natural reluctance of those who 
have done well niubhavo something l^^c, to venture upon a change. 
Among the i^umehjiis Montlily Magazines, published at 2b. 6d. orSs. 6d., 
we have every reason to believe that Tiiit has occupied the third place 
in point of circulation, and the ^evmid in point of profit to the proprietor* 
Were w'e inclined to make emolument, derived from catering* for the 
public amusement, our sole object, not one of our monthly brethren has 
greater facilities for procuring an ahiindant supply of merely amusing 
matter; and were it our choice to retain our present high price, our prog.* 
pects us a higli-priccd magazine arc at least equal to those of the other 
magazines, one only excepted. Hut we have noted the universal decline in 
Circulation of the expensive periodicals, for several years ; and have 
watched the astonishing progress of cheap literature, with attentive eyes* 
A powerful current has set in against the dear periodicals, and in favour 
of the cheap. By the prodigious increase of the reading public, an im-< 
mense circulation can now obtained for any popular work,jp^ price of 
which is made to correspond with the circumstances of those to whom the 
work is addressed. And the printing-machine, which is now getting into 
general use, affords the means of throwing off large impressions with the 
rapidity and cheapness required by the new' system of publication, but 
w'hich were previdhsly unattainable. There is no doubt that the pro- 
prietor of a really popular work, such as Tait's Magaxine is allowed to 
be, can now derive the same benefit from a cheap price, and an extensive 
circulat'^n, which, according to the old sj^stem, he could obtain from a 
high ^ice with n comparative! j low circulation. • 

In this belief, wc have determined to adapt our Magax<iie \o the pre- 
vailing tendency of publication, by taking that decided step which alone 
is wanting to give us the mcang of greatly extended usefulness, in labour- 
ing foi^the good cause which it is our chief object to maintain. We have 
resolved that Tait*s Magazine, litherto, by its cost, confined to the few, 
shall, in future, be sold at a price which can be aff^ded by the many. 

Instead of Half-a-Crown montlily, th^price of Tait*9 Maguxine will 
henceforth be One Shilling ; thfi annual charge being thus reduced frm 
TThirty Shilling fio Twelve Shill^g9, 

This " sweeping reductioS” in our estimates'^ fbr the ensuing year, 
will he attended with little, if any, diminution of the quantity, and With 
no deterioration wlihtever of the quality of the Magazine. The same 
eminent political writers whose contributions have earned fbr this work 
the high^ character for ability, eameitseis^ and IndepeadekiiKh whidi it 
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possesses^ will continue to make our pages the monthly vehicle of their 
thoughts on all the great questions that interest the nation ; with Ener- 
gy increased by the consciousness of ^cting*upon a nfiich more numerous 
body than heretofore. An earnest politician, like an earnest actor, al- 
ways performs beat, before a full house.— Those who enliven our pages 
with literature, tale, and poetry, as liberally remuitbrated for their la- 
bours in our cheap, ns in our high-priced Magazine, must rejoice in the 
wider diffusion of the fruits of their genius among ^heir countrymen. 

To those who are unacquainted with the economicstof publication, we 
may seem to have promised more. than we can perform without a pecu- 
niary sacrifice, which cannot be expected from private individuals how. 
ever devoted to the cause they advocate. Every one knows that great 
cheapness of price produces great increase of demand ; but many do not 
know how very much a large impression, and other concomitantB of cheap 
publication, diminish the expense of the individual copies of a periodical. 
Those who wish to obtain a little insight into these matters, may turn to 
the article, Cheap and Deaii Periodicals, in this number ; where they 
will also find materials that may enable them to judge of the compara- 
tive prospects of the cheap and dear systems of publication. ^ We intend 
to commence by giving as much letter-press at the rate of Twelve ShiL 
lings annually, as at the rate charged by the Edinburgh Review, 
tropoli(^^|^ New Monthly Mag%xine, dec. would coat Thxfty~>six Shillings. 

That we cannot reduce the prieg of Magazine still lower, so as 

to bring it within the means of every citizen, whatever be his pecuniary 
circumstances, we deeply regret ; fof we are very desirous of being read 
by that important seefion of our countrymen, now fast emerging from* 
ignorance and apathy as to the great questions in ^lich they are really 
the persons most interested. Only a certain number of the industrious 
operatives can afford to pay even one shilling per month for political, 
moral, and literary instruction. But if they cannot, even at our new 
price, purchase a work, which advocates their interests, they ^ can more 
easily eitiierjfbrrow from a circul&ting*lihrary, or join in clubs to pro- 
cure a shilling than a half-crown publication. 

By the middle classed, we have always been extensively read in our 
expensive form. But in its cheap form, we are led to believe that Tm(s 
Magazine will be purchased, and cafbftilly perused, by thoufdtnds who 
have hitherto contented themselves with a hasty glaiTce at the articles in 
the high-priced mSgazlne, at a tead^ng-room or circulating library. What- 
ever influence we may attam, by theswide circulation we confidently an- 
ticipate, shall never be used for paz|y or selfish phrposes. The good 
of the people, or, *in the words of our ^reat master in political and 
moral science, ** The greatest happiness of the greatest number,’*' is our 
leading Object. From that object we shall never^be diverted, to serve a 
mere party. But professions are superfluous, Onr past conduct mnstf 
apeak for our future steadfastness and endeavours* 



THE LIBEL CASES. 


In the month of Pecerabqp, 1833. the working of the Libel Law reached the ultimate point of injuiticc, 
caprice, and absurdity. The cases have been numerou». The most ridiculous is that of matchlcse Hunt, 
against the True Sun, or the Fudf>e case ; the one most disgraceful to tlic Government is the rase of 
the Kditor of the l>uhlm Pilots who rc.puhliHliedft letter of Mr. CConnell's which has passed unques- 
tiuned 11 a l^ridon paper. But tlie rase marked by every kind of legalized injustke, which renders 
tiio existing Libel Law oppre-sive, tyrannical, and dangerous to freedom, isthatof Mr. Cohen, Die £dio 
tor of the JUiiehion Ouai titan. In that paper, which Is distinguished by talent and liberal principle, 
a jmragruph {ippeared, from a correspondent, enumerating the incendiary fires in Sussex, and remark, 
ing, that while in the neigiilwurhuod of certain magistrates they had been frequent, other quarters 
where the Justices were not oppressive to (he people, and wltere the middle classes actcnl in sympathy 
with the poor, had cacapoiL A Grand Jury, consisting almost wholly of Sussex magislralcs, found 
this paragraph a libel on (he Sussevir agist racy. Thcc.-itc was tried, anti the libel found by a jury of 
Sussex squires. The measure of punishment is the affair of the Court of King’s Bench, and the 
sentence is a (Inc of 1. 50, imprisonment for six months, and bail to be given for three years, 
the prisoner in li.l00, and two sureties in L.50 each. The expenses of this vexatious case must 
amount to a very considerable sum. But this is not the worst of it : I'ho term of iinprisonmcnt 
must be endured at such a distance from the connexions and business cf tlic prisoner, as makes 
it next to Impossible for him to suiicritstend his own affairs. lie is, for the lilx:l found in Sussex, ini. 
prisoned In the distant Jail of Chelmsford in blsscx : precisely ns if an editor, condemned to hnpriroii. 
ment for a litK>l publiahed in Dublin or Fdinburgh, were sent to endure his punishmenj^t Cotk or 
Aberdeen, to (be utter ruin of his businef^. At a public meeting held in Brighton, it imrcsolved to 
Indemnify Mr. Colirn for his pecuniary lossec by a ptibllc subscription. But tliis ease concerns every 
man In Britain as neatly os the inhabitants of Brighton, It is, we think, impossible that the present 
libel low can be endured for another six months.^ Mr. Cohen will, in all probability, have the honour 
of being its last victim j but until it is abolished, a Jiettt ought to be organized for the protection and 
security of the Bccdom of discussion, through the only efficient mctliifm, the public press. AVe should 
have no objection to the Editors of the Standatd and (he Times being among the trustees of such a 
national fund. The Press Has evinced a warm sympathy for (he Editor of (he PrlfilUcn Guardian j 
•o it did ill the case of Mr. Aiexonder of the Morning Journal i and so it docs in every case, but the 
annoyance or ruin is not the less certain to the siiflbring individuals. We must have a Press Pent, 
were it only as a means of urging on an equitable law of libel. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCES. 

^ % 

In consequence of vacancies caused by the death or retirement of members of Ekrlisment, some of 
the constituencies may soon have another opportunity of choosing a tried Mendof popular rights as their 
reprcfcntativc. That constituency whlcli secures the valuable leqyices of any of the following gen. 
tlemen, may conceive itself pre-eminently (rrtunate Dr Bowring, Mr. J. Crawfiird, Mr. Albany 
Fonblanque, Colonel T. Perronnet Thompson: All who know these gentlemen, know them to be 
dUtinguishd no less by finLnte talents and ettensivo acquirements, than by steadfast attachment to 
the cause of the Peo|ile. 
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By W. 1 Arr^ PuWislierof Tail's Edinhuryh Magazine , regularly issued, 

TBK 

EDINBURGH WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 

LITERARY JOURNAL ; 

A NHWSPAPEU OP THE MOST LliSERAL TUrNCIPJiBS, ANTI) TOTALLY 
UNCONNKOTEH WITH PARTY, 


Tlie EDiNiiiriiair CrinoNrcLE eaiboJics, in a coii.lonsel form, the whole news of 
the week ; iucliulingf the Latest ^liOtulon News i>f iint)url:tiiee, extracted from the 
I..ondoii Papers whicli an-ive in Edtuhurti^U on Saturday Afternonn. From Its large 
si'/o, and the ([uantity of small type used, the Chronicle contains more, News and 
Original Arliclus, than u singlo nifnitjer of any other Edinhurgh Newspappr. 

While soats of tlm EJlnhurgh New^spapers, whicdi have been long distingnished 
for the liberality o^’ tJioir priui iphv^, haii/L* b/comc little more than xealoas partisans 
of the pieseiit Administration, the EDiNBirnGit Ciikouvicle steadily adlieiTs to 
the CAU^ii ot the PKOIMdi; supporting Ministers only when their measures deserve 
the approbatiou of Indbpemlent Journalists. 

Ollke of the liiuNBirnoH AVeeklv Chronicle, H), James’ Square, Edinburgh; 
Oivicrs and Advert isemeiita received by Roiiert Heward, 2, Wellington Streep 
Strand, ami Barker and Co., Fleet Street, London ; and all News Agents in Town 
or Couiiti'y. The circulntioa of the Kdixbi/rgh W'eekly Chjiokicle U one 
of thelnrgest in Scotland. 




RIDGAVAY’S APOLOGY FOIC i'HK ^VIllG MINISTERS. 

Ii the duration of the H^htp^ Administration could ho cnlcuLitod upon, 
for even one year, vith nnytliini^ like certaint}, the Kdhihfmjh lienpw 
oiia:ht to ho iinniediatoly corn cited into a monthly puhlieutioii. At pre- 
sent, with the advocacy of one or two ncuspapers, the Keform Ministry 
^eton, lumely enough, by the help of an occasion.il u]M)lo£>etic panqdilot 
like the pioseiit. If the) re naiii tn oftice, this may piohahly jifiow into 
a scsMonal periodical, Milli a title someuhat like Ilii>ir\VA\*s Si\ Muni ns* 
Apology loii llis Ma.iesj\*s Wiiio Minisii hs. 

Before ns lies the ) early eulo^iuiii up to August, 18.13. It would 
make a falily-si^ed volume full of aell-Amsidered eriditinp^ii. It is 
alle^^ed that this is a joint production — every (’abinet Minister being 
perinittelhto defend his own measures. T# the apologist-pHrnjdiletoer is 
then committed the duty of dovetiflling^ho separate pieces of eahinet- 
work, and polishing the whole, m far as it will take on a smooth or glossy 
surface. * 

The pamphlet gets oht with stating, that ** tlie present Ministry wisely . 
commeneed the work of general reform, h) a reform the cunstiliiencj .** 
But hy what other ronceiiahle means could they ha\e held jdaco for a 
day, save by a Keform Bill, and tliat asweejnng one ? Until the Duke of 
Wellington, in a fortunate fit of spleen and u^stinacy, declared against 
all reform, his Grace was %t least as popular with the country as the 
Man of the Qrder — Earl Grey. 

/\jid anreM” continues the dowctailcr, no party can accuse them 
of w'ant of integrity or courage.*' No one party, hut the whole country, 
suspected their integrity^ or their courage, oi both, when the teiupoiiiid 
clause, two-thirdb of the value of the whole Bill, would have heiui 
swamped by the Whig Cahinet, save for the vigilance and proinjit inter- 
ference of the People. The manner iifw^ich the leading Mem hers have 
at ditferent tinres burked out of buspicioiis situations tfhd explained away 
Buspicious sayings,* showed fuUy more dexterity i <addre'».s than cou- 
rage and integrity. Run up to tlicV^ll, they wer brought to bay ; hut 
their conduct, on such occasionb, will not tend to convince the world of 
the reasonableness of the reproaches o^the pam]ihleteer against tlie na- 
tion, or any part of it, for wanting conhdfnce in the Reform ^^jsiiiy. 

Trust ill Minihtersp-trust hi the Reform Ministers," has been the 
cry. Ttie Irish nation trusted to them, and hav^ obtai|^ed a Coercion 
Bill which was ten times more tyrannical and venomous as it came from 
the Cabinet, than when it passed through Parliament. Soldiers trusted to 
them to do away flogging. Seamen expected the Impressment Act to be re- 
pealed/ The dtles trusted Ministers fmr a repeal of the AssesAd Taxes ; 
TOfc zix, * A 
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the whole country, foe Comniutation of Tithes, the revisal of the Corn 
Law%, and the abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge. The People trusted 
to them fm fi swee^^ing Churich Reform ; and, in tlie n>ock Irish Church 
"B^form,B|H^ they are plainly told, by this pamphleteer, tliey have a 
cluf f# . t]p> :future conduct and feelings of Ministers regarding the 
Chorch.'^* ' , 

We may yet look back to what they have done, as it is blazoned in 
this piimphlet. At present, we must glance rapidly at what they have 
omitted ; what was eiirlicipated that has not )>een accomplished ; what 
has been eluded, that was confidently, and on good grounds, expected ; 
and what, that was* fairly promised, has betm flatly refused. The mode 
of denial has often been as irritating and ungracious as the act. We shall 
pass for the jireseiit the early suspildous indications of the session ; the 
election speeches of Mr. Stanley and Lord Althorj) against more reform ; 
the choice of the Tory Speaker, and the menaces to Ireland. 

In the v.ery first days of the session cursory remarks and incidental 
fpicstions drew from Ltird Althorji information which look the people 
hy surprise. They wore given to know that Ministers had no present 
intcntj(»n of making any change in the (‘ohn Laws. This importnnt mea- 
sure, which gave the lleforin Hill half its value with the manufacturing 
millions, was three times brought forward duringthe session, and as often 
discomfited or eluded. It was brought forward in uo rash or sweeping 
way ; first, by a nobleman in whom the country and tlie government 
have the utmost confidence, Karl Fitzwilliam, llis enlightened and very 
moderate resolutions wore met by a leading member of the government, 
the Karl of Hi {Km, (late Lonkt»oderich,) with the most flat anj;! unquali- 
fied determiiiatioii to resi.-st all diuiige — “ He objected to Lord Fitzwil- 
liiim’a residptions, in tlie first place, because the time and circumstances 
were not J'avourable to the discussCon ; secondly, on account of the gross 
fallacies on which the resolutions were Iminded ;t thirdly, on account of 
the fiiilaciuus conclusions drawn by the noble Karl from those false pre- 
mises ; and, finally^ because the noble Karl [iroposed to pull down the 
present structure without being prepared witli materials for a better 
building. He knew that, by coinciding in bis view', they might he de- 
nounced as selfish, and that a popular clamour might be raised against 
them ; but be considered it to be the duty of the government not to yield 
to nnytliiny Hhe popular rluiuour on tjus subjevt,** Two flays after Karl 
Fitzw'illiam’s patriotic atteuijit had failed in tlie House <i>f Peei^Si, Sir. 
Whitmore brought forw'ard a scries of rcsoluthms in the House of Com- 
mons on the same subject, on wliicli Mr. Ilunio projvosed the following 
amendment : — That it is the opinion of this House that any sort of 
corn, gAiin, meal, and flour, wldah is now imported into the United King^ 
doin, shall be adiiMssible at all times, on payment of n fixed duty.'* In 
the debate Lord Altlicrp committed himself by sp4>aking against the 
Corn liaws; but he, at the same tiiii^, expressed Jiis intention of, vo;ting 
against the amendment. The prefious question was accordingly carried 
by an overwht^mfng majority. 

* lu tins debate on the Cony Laws, Mr. O'Coniicll complained, that this question 
was always di^riissed without reference to the w^anU of the great body of the people^ 

ns one of ]>rurqytio)i in* njtfriciiltam But there would be no magic itt the Re^ 
Ibrnied rarliunwiit uule&s they gave the people clieiip f<K)d. The countiy would soy 
to such proceedings ax these— You gentry of Kngland, w'ho have the power to make 
Iaavs, heed not the poor tiiairs claim ; but at his expense add to your richer and ag» 
gravate his poverty tenfold.'* 
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Whdii, at a later period of the seesion, Mr. Frj^/r moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to alter and amend the CUmx Lawh, Lord Altliorp appeared 
to consider himself an ill-tised man. % Tliat*question Rad been thoroughly 
discussed this session already, and it was not necessary to go over it 
again.'* One of the questions answered by Lord Althorp carl^ in the ses- 
sion related to thoABouTioN uv thbTaxes oNKNowuKiioKraii act of justice 
confidently expected from a Reformed Parliament led by a Reform 
Ministry. It was oj>enly declared that government intended to intro- 
duce no such change, which the Globe corroboraiivaly stated could not 
fail to produce a Revolution ! Thus were two great questions disposed 
of. The subsequent efforts of Mr. K. L. Bulwer prdttuced no change of 
ojunioii on this point. 

The conduct of tlie House and the lifinistry on the motion made at 
the beginning of the session by Mr. Hume on Navaij ani> Military 
Pi':NsioNS AND SiNKcuRES, made a strong impression on the nation. I'liis 
was a measure palpable to many w ho could not see all the initpiity of the 
Irish Coercion Bill. The (iovernmeat expressed a determination to fill 
np the sinecure ofHce of (ioverinir of Berwick ; and Ministers and Whig 
Members barefacedly defernlcd ahuHCs against which their eloquence 
had been levelled for the fifty previous years. Sir Francis Biirdett said 
the holders of these appointments (these sinecure places) were nut /?»««- 
cnriiftit but etneriti; and he would conscientiously vote against Mr. 
Hume's motion for the abolition of such vnn^riti as the Governors of 
Blackness, Carlisle, Chester, St. Kitts, &:c.^S:c, 

The result of this question gave a staggering blow to the Ministry ; 
138 members voted against them, but therc^w'as also an alarming host of 
skulkers. On this molioif^ only eiglit Swittish Members voted with Mr. 
Hume ; but they drew' to better heart afterw'ards. It led jthe way to 
the triumph of liis subsequent motion*for the abolition of civil and colo- 
nial sinecures upon tiie decease or removal of the present holders. 
On a subsequent occasion. Lord Althorp and Lord John lliisHell were 
filled with alarm for “ vested rights." Mr. Harveys motion for the 
regular jmhlicatioii of Lists or 'rjin Divisions w'as another test of the 
bincerity of the Reform Ministry, They oiqmsed ami they procured 
a thin House, and carried their point by a majority of 48 menihers only. 
And on all th^sc divisions, it must he kept in view’, that the overwhelm- 
ing majorities", of the pamphleteer were swollen by Tories. On Mr. 
Atlwdbd's firA motion for inquiry into the public distress, their majority 
was 3i. Against Mr. Hume's motion for the insertion of a tiauac in the 
Mutiny Bill abolishing tfle flogging of soJdiep, their majority was only 
11, for they were sUll supported by the Tories; and many Members who 
would have voted with Mr. Hume were tieutrali'/ied by the exjit^tatiou 
of the practical abolition of this atrocity implied in the speech of Mr. 
Ellice.* , 

• In titis debate, Mr. Hnnie luadfi a good hit. lie now «>bhei*ml, he said, 
many genUeiiieu sitting on the Ministerial Dsiirhes who eupjiorteil him ilpon, that 
occasion. Amongst the forty^cven Mcinlieris who voted for till profiosUioii, were 
Lord Altlioqi^ Mr. Baving, Mr. Deuisoii, Mr. •Kennedy, Lord Dnncantmn, Mi*, 
liatub, Mr. Lenatii^^^. Lushingtou, Colonel Mubcrly, Mr. Phillips Sif M. W, 
Ridley, Uird Sir J. Wrotteslcy; and tlie Tellers were Joseph Hnme 

and J. C. UobtkOttse*- ( Chem emd iwiyhtnr.j Of course be expected all those gen- 
tlemen to vote with him upon the present occasion; hut he nqpretiA that he should 
not Ipire.the^istafice of the iapf J^retary at War as Teller.** (Laughter,} He 
quoted firoiii the speech of Sir Jolui^ tb^ Mr. Hobhouse, some very strong expres- 
sions condemnatory of the practice of lii the Army, Lord Alth<BT was sur- 
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Ti^ Ballot was one of thoae questions which deeply interested the people. 
While the elections^ were for^^ard, and Tory iiifluenec boann^ hard 

upon thenij several TnetnberA of thorf^o^emment appeared iavourably in-, 
dined to this mode of votin;;. Immediately before Parliament assem- 
bled a public meotiiig' was held m London, attended by all the ('ity 
Members, at uhich Mi. llrotc ^as instructed to bring in a Bill sanctioning 
vote by Ballot ; bir John Key a Bill for the repeal ot the Asscsslu 
Taxes; and Mr. Aldoimun Wood a Bill for the repeal of that ancient 
and famous Whig idbiisure the Sfpiinni^l Act. How did these mea- 
sures fare at the Bands of the Reform Ministry ^ 

Lord Althorp's Rudget retained the A-»sebsed Tn\os ; and repeated 
attempts made to reim»\ e this gri^iancc were afterwards frustrated ; while 
London, and scveial of the great l!u,^lish towns were almost in a state 
of insurrection. When Mr. Ortde hroiight forward his motion lor voting 
by Ballot, which he suppoitcdhv what was proliahly the ablest and most 
convincing speech made in Pailianient during the session, Lord Althorp, 
who had avowedly been fav^ourahle to Bahot, ns lie had been to the abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, ami of Military Flogging, acknowledged that he 
had voted for Ballot with O’Coiinell ; but he had never, not he, thought 
it n sine qua non of good government — nor was it proved to he neces- 
sary in a Reformed Parliament. Sir R. Peers objection to the Ballot was 
near of kin to Lord Althorp’s : “ It would make tlie House more de- 
mocratic tiiaii Ueform had made it.*' The Tones supported iViinisters 
heartily against Mr, (Irote, llnd that '' ov^erwhelming majority'* of the 
nation whose aentiments ho represented, and defeati^l his motion by a 
majority of 105 . The Ballot, ^ni tiial, was piiiposed by CoI.Kvans in the 
case of the H/*rtford elcctois, cdnvictlul of groSs con upturn. It was not 
carried. 

Thu IwpiiEssMrM oi Spamt'v isli subject which is deeply affecting to 
the feelings of justice and humanity winch distingfiiNb the British people, 
and to the national honour. Three times during the session, had Mr. 
Buckingham, the Memher for Sheiheld, attempted to bring on a discus, 
bion on this legalized injustice, and as otteii was he bathed. At his final 
attempt, immediately befuie the adjournment. Sir James Graham wau 
haughtily, if not insolently asttmished, “ til^ what could induce him to 
make such a motion so late in the ses'^ion,'* though tins same Sir James 
had himself twice before entreated ISkr. Buckingham to forego his inotipn 
till a more convement season. There was no such hasfe. They had 
not got got to Annual Pailiameiits.” ^ 

Shobtuning rnr pi ii v noN or J^ablia wents i'H natural! v ns obnoxious to 
our Reform Ministers, as electing Members by Ballot. Lord Althorp was 
astonished that Mr. Tennyson ^'Jbld think of such a measure so late in 
the session asthe^middle of July. Kv ery proposed Reform, in ^ort, 
when no other objection could be raised, Jias come either too late or too 
early. Lord Althorp is like the \''^lct of a man of fashion annoyed by an 
importunate dun. ^The tradesman can nev'cr hit the proper time. My 
Lord is just gone out — My Lord^ is engaged, and must not be disturbed 
-^My Lord has not yet returfied from his club.'* My Lord is never to be 
found ; and wlien caught ib~banknipt. 

NaHonal ^ucAiioN is a subject on which there is now little real 
difference of opinion. All men are convinced of its importance, aeve a very 


prised that he should liave been 0114 ot Mr. Humeb minonty oa the eccaskm aHinled 
to.— Another proof of the good faith of ^nlittts is disclosed the oth^ day by an older 
to flog away as befoie ! * « 
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few Torieii and High Churchmen. It lies at the |fuundation of all Re. 
form. The Edinl^rgh He view had been essay in|f, and the Whig jphil- 
anthropists prating about National Education for thirty years. At an 
early period of the session^ this» theiinost Important* though it may not 
be the most pressing of all question^ a as brought furu'ard by Mr. Roe- 
buck, the liberal IVl^^mber fur fiatb. 11 is eloquent exposition recalled to 
Lord Brougham's recollection an abandoned Bill of 1^26. His Lordship 
moved that a message he scut to the Commons for copies of certain re- 
turns. lie made a speech in praise of the diffusion of education. He 
hoped that some plan would be devised for extending the advantages of 
eductition, especially in tlie large towns ; and there thtf matter rests. Mr. 
Roebuck's motion met with every discouiagenienC from the Refortn 
Ministers. ^ 

Reforms or amendments on the Reform Bill have been suggested at 
different periods of tlie sesbion, so ohvioubly necessary to its proper opera- 
tion, that it is iiirunceivnble on what principle they can have been resisted. 
Tlie pamphleteer boasts of the readiness with which the Ministry have 
granted, as soon as asked, committees of inquiry into the Metropolitan 
Police, or the ('oJdbatli-riclds Meeting. Thib is made a great merit. 
But Mr. Tooke's motion for tlio appointment of a select ooiiimittee, to 
consider and rcpoit whut alterations and amendments might be made In 
tlic Uefi rm Act, wit^ a view to lewsun the expenses and difficulties of 
ngistratioii. Wan streiiuoiibly resisted by the whole niemhers of the go- 
^ ernment. They probably thought the constituency large enough already. 
Lord John Russell, and the Solicitor .(lench*.!], thought it best to wait 
till the offoct of another vcglstiMtion was seen. "J'he motion was lost in 
a thill house. • 

The Bnx.i ts have been a distiiq^ui Jitd feature of the Reform Minis- 
try. Each successive Budget has come upon the country with stronger 
evidence of iinarici<d iiicup.aity than tts picdecessor ; and, modelled and 
re-iiiodelled, has beerr passed with diiSculty at last. The Budget of 
this year, while it drove the cities filmost into rej^ellion, satlshed no 
one. The omissions were grievous, the relief trilling, and so scattered 
among an inhiiily of small objects, that no class or individual felt bene- 
fited. The cliief advantages, as lauded in tiie Apology, are, that the na- 
tion, for the la<>t few' inoutl^, consumes, or may have consumed, double 
the quantity pf physic and niuccaroiii pudding, and has laid in a triple 
Ru^ply of jfpony^ ; not, it is to bo hoped, to be ajiplied under the \ igoi'ous 
direction of Mr. Cobhett. The pamphleteer must be muJi at a loss for 
subjects of ^atulatioii, ^ho has recourse to the increased consumption 
of vermicelli, and senna and manna, as tpkens of national prosperity ! 

The TirsE CoMMurAiioN Bill for England and Wales, was a measure 
as important to the counties as the rejl^ifl of the Assessed Taxe* was to 
the towns. Under the auspices of the Chancellor of* the Exchequer a 
Bill of this kind was brought iqto the House — only to walk out again ! 

SooTLAND was iiot for^otte n by* tlie Reform Ministers, though the 

• Mr. C. Bullppf speech in eappnrt of Mr. Tooke’e motioii^ ms a piece of exqui- 
site ii'ony. Mr. Bullej^ said, he would beg of the honourable motor tO divide the 
Home on Bie questton, and not leave the aubject the discretion of tho gofmment 
-—let, Because bis Majesty’s Ministers might not, perhaps, be always in office, emd 
the motion $hmdld therefore noi hepoeiponedi 2dly, Becaum hie MAetfe MbilaterB 
had quite onou^ to do already ; 3dly, Because his Msjesty’e MlAsters did not do 
etafyehing to well that he thought the House ought to condda move to man 
was absolutely necessary s and, 4tbly, Became the mockm wm one which ought lo 
smuttM Jtum tlffi Houw geneiiffiyi and not mon 
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Bankrupt Bill, roused the whole country, the Edinburj^h Clergy 

Annuity Bill, and thd Community Estates Bill of Edinburgh, all and sever-^ 
ally knocked on t^e head b){ the knowledge and apirit of the people, are\ 
gracefully passed over by the apok>gi«^t, and totally lost sight of in the 
Sc<»tch Burgh Bill, which, after its impi^rtaut amendments, remains so 
iinsutisfacViry, that it is n(»w regarded merely as a make-shift Bill, to 
fill a gap till a better measure can be (»btained. This imperfect Bill, 
unsatisfactory because it imperfect, was carried at last by barely one 
vote: .S3 Members to 5] voting again*^t it on the third reading. A 
coitirnibsion of inqdiry into the state of the municipalities of Scotland, 
resisted or decliiSed before tlie Bill wag brought in, is appointed now- 
inquiry, not preceding, but following legislation. The other ^Vhig 
Scotch Commissions receive their note of praibc ; and the rcfomib in the 
collection and munagemeiit of the Revenue, and iii the Exchequer Court, 
deserve praise ; but the former government bhould have its share. 
These measures were not originated by the Kefurni Ministry. Eur tho 
Whig measure, — to prevent the ninlndniini-tratioii of C’hurch Patron- 
age, width (we are told licre) is now under the consideration of Go- 
vernment,'’ — we bliall wait Die result, brieily remarking, that tho im- 
mense majority of the people of Scotland, churchmen as well as dissenters, 
looked to the Reform Ministry for the complete and instant abolition of 
('hurch Patronage. The 'forie^t would have corroeled muladndnistrutioTi. 

Between the present time and the re-nsbembling of the Parliament, wo 
bliall have full opportunity of sifting and weighing the claims of the Re. 
form Ministry, item by item. We have but hastily noticed some of the 
tilings they led the country to hope fur and, have failed to perform ; 
some that they ha\ e evaded^ others that they have openly ojiposed, and 
others again — ns the Irish Church Bill — which tliey have compromised 
or soM, and certainly placed upon a worse footing than they found them. 
A Jiiiib fiactiired, waiting skilful surgery, is better than one ill-set. 
I>iiring Tory supremacy, a real and thorough ( liurch Reform, a revisul 
of the Com Law Sx^Retrenchment, the Abolition of 'faxes on Knowledge, 
National Education, tlie Ballot, and other important measures, posbcssed 
Die advantage of M hig advocacy, at least so far as words go. The ac- 
cession of tiio Whigs has neutralized Lord Brougham, and Lord Dur- 
ham, and ]>1acod Earl CJrey, Mr. Stanley, Lord Althorp, and their 
liarigcrh-on, generally in direct and artiv e opjio&ition to*the hopes and 
interestb of Die ])eople ; and often to their former declhrations fuid> re. 
corded votes, l^urd Althorp is believed the* most honcbi, sincere, and 
single-minded man of their number. Is he \hen a fair specimen of the 
Reform Ministry ? lie roakm no bones of hU full-faced wdieel, to the 
lefUabout. 1 voted fur Ballot, but I won't vote fur it now« 1 voted 
for putting an end to dogging* i& the army, but I shan't now. 1 wished 
for a rcvisal of tlie Corn Laws, which 1 still tliink injui'ious even to land- 
liolders, but I want that no longer ; beeauso it would offend the ToiieB, 
and Dius it does not suit the po^cy of a Reform Ministry, 1 have con- 
fessed tho abtises^of the Church, but that w'as long ago. Mr. Faithful 
must know now that I am a dliurehman if he is a dissenter. I now 
believe thut the people of England like to see tlie Bishops in Parlia- 
ment. Did 1 speak of retrenchment and the repeal of the Assessed Tmies? 
— a ha I tha^was before I became Chancellor of the Ejcsiiequeor*" 'IStia 
is a specimen of the men, and of their acts, in whom the pooiile p!t6 daUed 
to trust. A belter office cciuld.not be performed to the cou^gttry tlmn dku 
sectiiig their Manifesto, clause by dause, and thehr condact 
as well as collectivoly ; comparing their late deeds with their past pro- 
ir — ; — We shall not neglect this duty. * ^ 



A FRAGMENT OF DILWORTH REUIVlVrs. 

BEING AN EXAMINATION TOt^CniNO FASHIONABLE UTEBATCRE. 

Ex. How miiny Schools are there of Fashionable*Litcratiire ? 

A* Two. 

Ex. Which be they ? ^ 

A. The Silver-- Fork School and the Lackey School^ 

Ex. Explain the origins and peculiarities of cacl^ 

A. The Silver- Fork School \vas founded by Theodore Hook, and 
was remarkable for discoveries, from ^he chief of which it derives its 
name : namely, the custom, in good society,” of using a silver fork, 
and the restrictions on the knife ; also the concord of wine and meats, 
and the suitable fabric of footmen's stockings. The jirincipal disciples 
of Mr. Hook were the authors of Vivian Grey and Granby. The 
Lackey School grew out of the Silver-Fork Sch(K>l in this way. After 
discovery was exhausted, and the government of knives and forks was 
made known, the agreements of wines and meats, and the materiel of 
ftmtman's stockings in various walks of life, — derision of ignorance 
followed the pride of knowledge, and infinite scorn and ridicule were 
heaped upon persons and parislics out of the pale of good society.** 
The licentiousness of the knife was held ^ip to abhorrence ; addiction 
to kitchen wines ; suppers of cold meat and pickled cabbage ; eating 
gooseberries in opera-boxes, and spitting out the skins on the carpet ; 
beady eyes, and pepper-and-salt pantalyons, were, together with many 
other similar enormities, dwelt upon with contempt and detestation. 

Ex. You make out the Silvcr^Forf^ distinct from the Lackey School, 
and yet compised of the same teachers? 

A. 1 do. The first was revelation ; the second, the reviling of those 
who w'ere ignorant of the truths revealed. In the Silver- Fork era the 
great homage was to usages ; in the Lackey follo\ved an adulation of 
the great, and a vehement contempt of the middle and humbler classes. 
It was called the Lackey School, because of t^iis mixture of servility 
and insolence, which commiinly characterizes the liveried order. 

Ex. You have spoken of the fabric of footmen's stockings amongst 
the discoteri^>of tlie Silver-Fork-1-.explain your meaning. 

A. In navigation, the place of a ship is often known by the sound* 
ings : sand of such a cdour, mixed or unmixed with shells, denotes a 
higher or a lower latitude. Mr. Hool^ showed that the latitudes of 
society could be known by the qualit]|^Qf footmen's stockings a» cotton 
unerringly marking the beast in the master. ^ 

Ex. Hoes he point out no other indication to be observed in foot- 
men ? • ^ 

^ A. Yes. He reraarkr dftit peoples whom nobody knows, and who 
live where nobody goes, are waited on by slumpy fiigitmen. But I 
think he relies more, on their stocking y a criterion, than on their 
height. He judges ex pede. ^ , 

Ex. Yon have qioken of the abomination of peppelr*aiid-idt trou- 
sers, and boo^ eyes." Explain. ^ • 

A. Vivian wey describes a moruier, a wretch, by tbeie marks. 

Ex. What is the moral code of these two Sch^b ? 
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10 A Frafimcnl from lydworth liedivivus, 

E.r. State the rul^liy which prii'se and blame, respect and ridiclIK 
are Histrihiited. 

A, 'Fho streets tsr th(» squares detci mine the character of the residents. 
Folks who lire in certain qu.*irtev>*ot the towni are devoted to ridicule. 
AV'Iiat is emphuricnily termed .ovicbf lives in Crosverior Square., 
]\]ay ai)«l is hdundad ti ii(nth by 0 .\ford Street, on the 

soutli by Ficcivlilly and Pall Mall, on the west by Park Lane, and on 
the east by Portland Plac.; and llef^ent Street. 

Ejc. Is there 110^11 lerm iiirognitn ? 

A, Oh, yes. Everybody knows that. The only thin^ of which Mr. 
Croker ever confessed ij^norance was l\us el Square. Mr. D’lsraeli im- 
provinq; on it, jtroiioiinces the Uej;eirt*s P..rk hyperborean. 

Fv, What parlicuhir reproavli does he urge aq;iiinst the inhabitants ? 

yl. That they do not know' a Duke when they see him. 

Eii\ How do y{iu rank tlie yreat master’s ? 

A. Hook, first; then Vivian Grey; last, (^ranby. 

E.r, \Miat is the chief distinction of Gninh ? 

A. Th.at he is ne])luwv of Lord Ribblesdale. 

E.r. What is his style 

A, In the [Mrluf Srhool the jdace of butler ha-, been assigned him. 
lie wears plain clothes; and is supercilious rather than saucy. ITe is a 
tedious jierson ; extremely particular in ex])laining leotives for every 
action and movement of lii.> characters ; very precise aial minute, like 
one accustomed to count the forks :uid spoons. 

7 i.r. There are many more writers of fashionable novels tii in you have 
named ? 

A. There are ; but their boqjvs are forgotten before tlie autho;* ^ have 
got a name. Lady C. Ik’s Avere, for a short season, in great fa\'our 
with the milliners’ girls and the ^vould-be fashionables. 

Where do yon class the Koinance and Reality of L. E. L.? 

A. It is of the Lackey-School sort ; but the writer is a lady. * 

Give me aft account of Iier style t 

A, She i.s a sort of /jmvV/ZnC, in Avhoni Moliere w'ould have dclightefk 
r(»mplaining-of the difficulty of providing her hero with a naiue, sbe^ 
says, I bavp read the Peerage through tw’ice, and actually became 
interest(»d in the divisions of the House, tH) see if there were a pretty 
name in ei titer majority or minority.” She could not think of taking a 
name which was not genuinely aristocratic, or at least by a^Mem- 
her of Parliament. 

E,r. Does she not lay doAvn some canons fee dress ? 

A* Slie does. 

What are they ? ^ ^ 

A- That it is tJie mark of a beast in man to wear a blue coat with gilt 
buttons ; and she seems to recognize no colour but pink for ladies. 

State her opinions respecting w^dking. 

Am She holds, that no femalo of any female pretensions diould be 
seen Avalking oncept upon a cajpet, the turf, or a terrace. 

Ex. BTention the last apqptle of refinement. ^ 

A. Mrs. Trollope. * ‘ 

Ex^ How did ftirs. Trollope find herself out ? I mean, how did .she 
discover her^iudi fixations for passing judgment upon the manners? ^ 

A* She visited the United States, and was disgusted at the spittii^. 
The consciousness of this difgree of delicacy has made her conceit hessdf 
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aa oracle of the elegancies ; and she has piihlishe^ a poem called tlie 
Mothers Manual, in which she satirizes inat-Tnal contrivances. • 
ISx, There is the book before you, in a pi ik covei^ ; open it at r:ui« 
doni, and read a passage. * 

A* “ And made them read Telemadiu-* uH day, 

Triisrinir tlmt it would put them in ihc way, 

With olegrince and satVty, to adore • 

The hero, like hie Sophie did bi'forc.* * 

Kx, Stop — like hu Sophie did before. Is tluiL English ? 

It must be of a new fashion. 

Ex. Open again. 

A. Now’, see — well take the former line ag iin, 

And give it for a tripled to tlenr Jane. 

Little, tender, iluttering dove. 

That Hpeiufst thy w’auton litc in love. 

XoAV, dane, another rhyme fur dove. 

Jane, ( mailing, ) Love and dove — why, shove above. 

Lady Hook, ( kisahiy Jar.) Oh, you nice iivature ! 

Ex, Clin you say as inueli of the autiioress ? 

- 4 . Not exactly. She does not sf»eni nice. 

Ex. To what School does she belong ? 

A. I don’t think she is to be chxssed. The (htarlcrly Ueview tried 
to cry her up as an authority to run down the Auu^ricans : but ^vheu 
Mrs. Trollope adventured beyond the censure of sjiittbig and gobbling, 
See,, and attempted to describe manners as thej;..i^ould be, the under- 
taking became desperate, and was abandoneiU^^ 


AfQ NTmTTTlBSERVEp 
JEhitf Aversion t% Tory and Radical Crilivism, 

It was lately settled by flie Ministerial organs, that discussion was 
an impertineAt interruption of the business of Parliament, and should 
be* put (T0W14, * Members, we wert? given to under-^tand, should not 
s()ei^, unless indeed in cominemlation of the measures projiosed by 
Ministers; wdiicli shoulAbe passed with no other delay than mi- lit las 
caused by jiraising tbeir wisdom, and •claiming the gratitude of tiie 
nation for the authors of them. The Glohc, with the liaiicy air of my 
Lord Duke in High Life hehtv Statrs,'* recommended to tluf fUife of 
the House, “a contemptuous disregard of incoiisfquential handlers 
of necessary, though disagrceo^ile subjects.” The mover of a qiieMliou 
of admitted importance is (if he be^ deemed inconsequential) to be 

treated with neglect and scorn by the clHc of Jhe Itepresentative 
Assembly. All Members in the lioflse arc on the shine footing ; all 
are, or are supposed to be, the represenfatives of the people, and in 
that character entitled to respect and attention. What part 6f the 
llouse, arrogating to itself authority as the 6 liU of tl^ House, is to 
presume to exclude particular members from a share in discussion? — • 
for that is the end which the contemptuous di«»rcpAi'd” is to accom- 
We know well enough what The Globe means ^ the Mite 



IS ^ 7’Ae Mont My Ob^ervtr. 

The Hite, according^to the Globe, h composed cff^llj^trons and their, 
creatures : the Hite of the Globe is the Ministerial majority. It is 
for electoral bodiea to look to this. Will they permit their represen- 
tatives to be treated as black sheep by a set of pla^meu and serviles, 
ivho assume to be the Hite of the House ? Will they suffer a Minis- 
terial coiisrpiracy. having for its object the suppression of every inde- 
pendent voice ? The attempt has already been made^ not exactly os sug- 
gested — by coutemptuous disregard ;** but by the worse than beastly 
clamour of the p^cys of the Ministry ; the boyish dandies^ the exquisites^ 
who serve them |n quality of barkers. These curs, who shall be duly 
named next session, have made it tlieir business to yelp down Members, 
whose speeches JMinisters did not wish the country to hear. 

The organs of the Ministry hhving veiy conifortaldy settled it among 
them that there is to l)e no talk in Parliament, but such as is accep- 
table to the elite, or Ministerial party in the House, next proceed to 
the more difficult task of silencing the criticisms of the press. Journals, 
we are told, an* not to find fault with the Government, or with each 
other ; or at least Radical journals are not to find fault with Whig 
jouniuls, tJiough Whig journals are to be quite free to rail against 
Radicals. Thus the Chrotncle, the very day after it had expressed 
its disapproval of criticism upon contemporaries, and its distaste for 
controversy, has a column and a half of virulent attack upon Cobbett. 
Its rule must be that it shall be free to criticise otliers, but that it shall 
not be allowable to the enticised party to defend his opinion, or 
maintain his arguniejits. It shall be all fair for it to strike, but not for 
another to strike it, or to retaliate ,* for that is fighting, tlrnt is contro- 
versy, — which it disapproves. , 

In the Globe, the following dissertation appeared 

have no ohjoctioii, in a coiiveiiiiivial souse, to what ai’e tcrmed'*^hn;ided party 
papors, for tw.o or throe good reasons. One of tiiese is, that they toleraMy well in- 
struct all those who know how to read theui with tiie strong and weiuNllIlM, blkh 
of llie party they ospoqse and of that tp which they arc opposed. Thus allowh y Jm: 
a portion of fudije dlioctly constructed for the class of persons’ who like to 
their own teal or fancied opinions in print exclusively, there Js always something tO' 
he acquired from this class of jouniuls. There is another description, however, to ^ 
which we feel much less iiidul(;ent, and which, like Horace's mediocrity, are sustain- 
able “ i.or by gods, nor men, nor coliiitiiis.** WcOmore especially advert to those 
sage persons whose excess of genius is expended in flnding fault ndth whatever is 
said or done. This generic fault, Voitaire,un his usual arch and ftlicitosis manqpr, 
satirises hy his Venetian senator Pococurante, who was too great a geunis to be leased 
with anything ; — the exact converse of the real state of the case, for positive genius 
is by no means so difficult. We could point out joumfilB whose sole pretensions to 
sagacity are ibiiiidcd on an eternal pre^pensity to grumble, in the style of Crockery 
in the farce. Everything is us it ought not to be ; and if measures of magnitude 
are undef consideration, the favourite practice is to skip over all the leading points of 
improvement or policy, and to dwell upon some minor consequential and unavoidable 
evil, and drum upon it to the end of the chapter. We hav^ read columns of excep- 
tive writing, which are constructed upon jpo oflier principle. The air of wisdom 
assumed on such occasions forms the most ludicrous part of the story for it is scarcely 
necessary to any tliut this sort of wisdom is of the very commonest description. No 
small uumher of the height things agoMist free trade, foreign policy, the police, thp. 
criminal law, and we know not wf^at beiAdes, are composed In this spirit; and it is 
astonishing what a reputation may be acqnir^ by it^jjn public-house back pudouia. 
We udti not say that Ods uiutls not as intrinsically good as indiscriminate paiisgyric ; 
but, as Steiise suy^ of that of criticism, it is indisputably, if not of tba worst kivA, 
the most lormenttng. We cau conceive, indeed, nothnif more iusufferabl;^ aaininc* 
tlmn the exulting complacency with which some di%:ulty, or undeniable evil In the 
mme of a critical course of diplomacy or arrangemoit, is hailed by scribes of tbia 
aSscriptHm. It amounts to a specise -of <k>dioeiid| and the poortaadcr is burled in 
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«ii avulanehe of commoi^laottt forthwith. Now this we intufhirable, n\m luUy 

in quarters ivluch seldom unfold or develop a principle of any kind ; and who,^>eu 
lu respect to what they censure, never advance to the dignity of proposing a feasitfle 
alternative. The dbom of this sort of objB|rvatiod which it Hhs been the fate of the 
ftMt session of the reform Parliament to eurounter, need not he dwelt upon : it has 
been truly stupendous. Half its own supererogatory oratory, and miiih, even, that 
was wntteo about it, amounted to little more. People begin now tea perceive the 
real state of the case ; and, while much remains to be altered and rmproved, no small 
portion of evil has been abated, and difficulty overcome. 

There is also a minor walk of this boit of wisdom, which principally consists in 
watching ^r some tilfling inaccuracy or mistake in cont^piporaries. A Weekly 
i^apeTf certainly capable of better tilings, shines amazingly iu this province of the 
very httU ,* for which if it has a motive, it may be assured it wAl never be answered. 
To be sure, there is some advantage in hunting for ^ tliis smtAl deer'* — such game is 
always to be discovered when the owl-like propensity exists to look for it. Such 
practices however, never either made or suppufied a reputation yet ; and if fteople do 
not perceive, they fetd that they do not like it ; and we never knew the habit effect 
any thing for a journal in the long lun. The Scotch bakei, whose object in lepairing 
to the club WHS chiefly to conirodltk a bit,** was sometimes deemed sagacious by 
his eompanlons, but never agreeable. 

So endd our Chapter Of Hats.*' 

It requires but a slight hatulling to shake this illogical argument to 
pieces. 

The Globe has no objection to decided party papers ; as they instruct 
tliose who know how to read them with the strong and weak sides ; 
but it has a vehement anti^iathy to papers which deal in indiscriminate 
censure. Why, the party napers tmerated l)y the Globe, should be tlie 
papers intolerable to the Xnobe ; for they dbal in indiscriminate censure^ 
When in opposition, the Whig party papers find all wrong in the con- 
duct and policy of Government ; when in opposition, the Torv papers 
are equally exceptive. So that, by tin? showing of the Globe, it should 
not endure the party papers, to which it allows so impartial a toleration ; 
seeing that it is one of the order, aifil a thorough thick-and-thin-goiiig 
hack. * 

The Globe observes that, with certain j)rints, w|^'ch it cannot abide, 
* ‘ Every thing is as it ought not to be ; and if measures of magnitude 
aie under consideration, the favourite practice is to skip over .all the 
leading points of improvement or policy, and to dwell upon some minor, 
consequential, and unavoidable evil, and druni upon it to the end of 
the chapter.* 

*l8«th9 evdl*'' minor, consequential, and unavoidable — thak^is the 
whole questTon begged by the Globe, Until evils are probed, they are 
not known to be ininor ^ until they are combated, they are not proved 
to be consequential and unavoidable. The enterprise is impossilde/’ 
said an oiiicer to Nelson. “ Have you tried r" was the quebtioii of the 
chief in rebuke. • • • 

A measure, in part good and in part defective, •'or positively mis- 
chievous, is proposed by government; that the bill supported by a 
servile majority will pass is certain j it is certain then tliat the sound 
portfMi of it is secure, and is it not wisdom to a[)ply to the correction 
of the defective or the evil portion By praising jtr)e\good, the good 
Will not be made better, or the bad less ; bj condemning the bad, 
the bad may be made less bad, or altogether expunged, and the* good is 
not disturbs : there it remains. It were pleasanter, qpd more desir- 
able, to give to each the due measure of praise and Uaine ; but, if there 
be B question to which the main energy should be devoted, we say un- 
besitntingly, let it be to the correction of the faults. By the omission 
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of tlie pi'nise, the designed good is not lost to society ; but by the omis- 
sion'’'uf the censure, the evil is inflicted on society. 

The ])arasite oboerves^ “If you withhold the incense, what motive 
has the most excellent of uiinisters to propose the good which you do 
not den V to be combined with exceptionable arruiigeinents ?*’ Our reply 
is, tlint a Xh'iiister who has not a sufliciciit motive to beneficial ii'^easures 
witlnwt a])plau.ie, is a JMinister whom the public will lose little by dis- 
gusting. 

A surveyor examples a ship of exquisite model, and perfectly rigged, 
and he finds sonuvrotten planks in her bottom. Shall lie launch out in 
praioe of her »ine i^mn, her beauty, the faultless amingemerit of her 
gear, a 'd lier jirobable capacities fur sailing? or shall he fix upon the 
fault under water, and expatiate on the necessity of repairs.^ TJie 
crew ill have all the advantage of the good qualities of the vessel, 
u lielh T they be commended or not ; but if' tlie rotten jdanks be un- 
noticed, tlie crew will be drowned. The suLveyor says, “ The ship is 
a fine sliij>, a beautiful ship ; but ^5be i> not sea-worlh\ \ * and then, after 
the g.nerality of jiraise, he goes iiuo a very particular and detailed 
account of the defective part, a.nd a critic of the Globe sort, says, “ What 
a carper this is ! to say so much of a rotten ])lank of a few square inches, 
in a gallant vessel having so many points of excellence !’* 

I.'idisciiiJiinato praise and iudiscrinilnate censure arc both to be 
avieded ; but, in public aflairs, indiscriminate praise is mure mis- 
cln’ vous tliau indiscriininat^\ censure. Praise and blame are the two 
powers for the government of the mural w orld, and tlie misapplication 
of either' is a niischief ; but the misajiplication of the first to power is 
by far the most jicilUms, as it strengjdiens and induces errors having 
the largest s<Mle of operation. The uiisujiplication which is commonly 
d(’emed most venial is the bestowal of Jira^sc? on the rulers, and all . 
blame on those >vho are dissatisfied with the rule.,. From courtly scribes 
'^^’e never hear any lectures upon the villany of calumniating |the 
people, or those whJs^ advocate the interests of the people. The Morn-- 
•uig Chronicle j which so decorously deprecates imputations, and reconi- 
ineiids forbearance and good-humour, describes a large portion of the 
labouring classes as “ slaves broke louse and writes, the next day, of 
‘‘ Ultra-Kadical Savages.” • 

The conqiarison of the preaching of the one day w'ith the practicS'of 
the next, will not be unamusing. The first extract is from tUAj^rd- 
nicle of tlie 13th ; the second from the same paper of the 14th:-2y^ 

For onr party the longer u'C lioej the lets we feel dispo^d to indulge in controeerspf 
and we have a strong distaste in partiSdar for controversy of a carping and splene* 
tive description. By reckiti;* inre&saiitly »t our udverjiary, and inainuatiup that he 
itt iiifliiencrd by all maimer of cornipf frioth ucs wc do not uecessaiily establish the 
{Toodncis of OUT atvn oiiuse. I'liorc is much truth in the remarks of the Ciobe< 
What a nuisance a newspaper would be, were it to meet in a kindred spirit all the 
daily and weekly vituperation by which it i» assailed. In fact the only way to ren- 
der discussion supportable for any lengr^h of time, is to exclude from it all which 
draws the attention of 4ie reader to the writers, rather than to the subject of dis- # 
pute. A little good-humoured pleusaiiti^ now and then may be home with ; and ive 
w^ould not proscribe the applicatioif of ridicule whei« it is f&irly called for : but a 
certain breadth of manner and joviality are necessary even to ridicule ; and stric- 
tui*e8 constantly inspimt by iU-natiirc ai'e n'garded with the feeling we entertain 
toivards snarling .'ui», or ^towards a ]>ei'son who should be found running a sharp 
lu.^trumeut into eveiy one who passed him. 

These remaiks ara not dictated by any pmrliar sensitiveness to splenetic criticism ([ 
for, from temperament, we are, perhaps, less affected by ill-natured remarks than 
mosl people. tBut wo ai*c much mistaken, if the Press do not soffer in geiieiul esii- . 
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luniion hj oircnsivo jum personal controversy. The piibliCf t|o, we meport, ai o rhari. 
table enoiijjh to attribute tin* lessons reati by owe Journalist to another, to ei.vyeind 
a spirit of rivaitry, mil'.er than to n stmng love #tf truth. homely utiiige of 

“ two of a trade” will bo but too apt to s(%gfi'st itself to tlie reader, when he sees 
one Journalist overflowing with xeal to cj'pose the sins of his brother Journ tlist. 

N'ow see the practice : — ^ 

Wc may observe, that to judge from the copioiisuesB of th® abuse in the I'resmt 
Itrgh/er, Mr. Cobbett is brginiiinn; to ho hinisrlf again. D,itring the sossi ii, he 
W'as quite overlaid. People have hern so long nr.rustouwd to his extravagant eLOtisiu 
and his racy abuse, that the ahseiice of his weekly exliibitions^vas jPsort of ral.-mity. 
The Scotchman rt'concilfd himself to his \%'ife*s flyting (scoldii^,) because u hen a 
w'oman censed to Jlyte, jt was all over with her. . 

• • « « • « « 

111 like manner, as on the question of the cciy^iacy of Priests, Mr. Cobhelt dis; lays 
his prejudices and lu»t for personal abuse oif the question of Corporate Heform. If. 
a liberal Ministry cbntinuc Tories in offire, Mr. Cobbett protests and abuses ; if 
select men of libsral, or wen lladical political opinions*, to accomplish or cleai the * 
way for necessary neforiup, Mr Cobbett vilifies their promoters, and denounces those 
honournhlv appointed to useful station. 

Such is the Ministerial demonstration of real and practical reforms, gratefViIly i e- 
ceived by tlie couutrj*, which Mr Cobbett donouiices in. that habitual style of vitu- ‘ 
pcralion, which in rotation ho indulges in against all public men — indeed all men, 
save one, with whom ho is never out of conceit, namely, himself. It is by this habit and 
vice of contemptible iletraction and vulgar prejiidii'O that he has long lost all tnovai 
station ns a political writer, and is read only by those who estimate his real power, 
and arc aninsrii by his cninmuiul of the vulgar tongue at the same time, but despiso 
his prejudices and slanders. ^ 

Like the man u'ho, under the lash, was dissatisfii^d whether the drummer hit high 
or low, wc may observe, that INIr. Cobbett hates some Commissions because they are 
pfiid, and others because they arc unpaid. In sliort, hating with him is the great 
matter ; and one reason serves his tuns as wll ns another. It is not astonishing 
that Mr. Cobbett should revile Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert Peel, and the Mem- 
bers of the Reformed House of Commons, ^mong whom, as a senator and logician, 
he speedily found his level, as all such persons do in a Representative Assembly ; but 
it is somewhat unnatural ftiat any man, excepting Mr, Cobbett, Kiioiild spend a long 
public life, now drawing to u close, in constant enmity to lho.se most nearly approxi- 
mating to his own popular opinions. We remember hearing ft obsewed on one oc- 
casion, by a certain individual, that Mr. 'Osjyjgtthateil all mankind ; those who 
thought as he did, as rivals ; and those who diffiiprVitli him, as enemies. We re- 
collect, a few years since, when he wrote, in one^cck*? UegUteTf against the Bible, 
Potatoes, and inoculation for thCfCow-pox. This wtck he opposes Rilucatinii, the 
Oiffuaion of Knowledge, Corporation Reform, and Marriage; and, nevertheless, recoin- 
of the Scriptures, ns a means of putting down the Church of Eng- 

ENGLISH MORALITY. 

0 

Bppmn 18 rne ‘cle*s distaste for controversy, or sharp observation 
W writers, and such the practical example of the suspicious zeal to 
expose the sins of a brother Journalist!?* So true is it that the* fastest 
thi#f cries loudest, fie ! • 

^ English morality is a very incomprehensible thing. Where does the 
dishonour of fiilaehood be^in ? Wh^t is the distinction between the 
lying which is accounted infamous, and that which is held venial, or 
passes with the ap[>lause of a good jokS ? In Mr. Urriltan s account of 
nis acquaintance with Kean, published in*tlie Netv Monthly Magazine, 
there is the following story : — 

He had never, I believe, yet disappointed l.ondon audience^ hu^ on one occ&don* 
The circumstances of this one he often relateii to me. He had gone to dine somewhere 
about ten miles from town, with some friends of early days, players, of course ftiUy 
Hitendiug to be at the thii^atre in time for the evening’s perionnance. Hut tcmptatioii 
and the bottle were too strong for him ; he onts^y^ his time, got dngpk, and lost 
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all recollection of Bhaliepeare, Bhylotk, Dniry-l.npe, and the daties they entailed on 
hiib. Hie friends, frightened at the indificretion they had cansed, deipntched Keaira 
servant with his empty chariot, <and a welUprepared story, that ths horses had been 
frightened near the village xrhere Keah had dined, bg a flock of geese hy the road^ 
siA ; that the carriage was upset, and the nnfcrtuymte tragedian's shoulder cNs- 
loeated. T^is story was repeated from the stage hy the manager ; and the rising 
indignation of tiie gudieiice (who had snflfered the entertainments to be commenced 
hy the farce) was instantly calmed down into commiseration and regret. The fbllow- 
ing morning Kean was shocked and hi^wildered at discovering the truth of his situa- 
tion. But how must his embiwrassnient be increased on leainiug that several gentle- 
men had alieady arrh^bd in town to make anxious inquiries for himl He jumped 
out of bed, and, to*liis infinUe affright, he saw, amongst the carriages, those of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mf. Whitbread, and others of his lending friends, whose regard for 
him hrought them to see into his situation in person. Luchtly for him, his old 
associates, the actors, had, vdth great presence of mintl, and practised effrontery, 
carried on the deception of the preceding nighL The oiilage apothecary lent )iim- 
self to it, and, with a grace countenance, confirmed the report ; and Kean himself 
M*»8 oliligi^d to he a party, nolens volens, in the hoax. Mia cliambei* was, arcordmgly 
darkened, liis fare whitened, his arm bandaged. A few %f tiie most distinguished 
inquirers’ were admitted to his bedHido->no one discovereil the cheat ; and, to crown 
it completely, he appeared, in an incredibly short time, on the boards of old Drury 
again, the public ludng caicfully infomed, that his respect and gratitude towards 
them urged him to risk the exertion, notwithstanding his imperfect tonvaleacence, 
and to go through tlie arduous parts of Richard, Macbeth, and Othello, on throe sue- 
cessive nights, with his arm in a sling.” 

This is called a hoax : wc call it a lie, and a very shameful lie to all 
the parties concerned in it, but cliiefly to the medical man, in whose 
professional statements a confidence is placed, which it isS an injury to so- 
ciety to abuse. The consequence of all such frauds is a distrust which 
at some time or other deprives those of indulgence and sympathy who 
have n fair claim to it. No one e?merienced in the tricks of the stage 
now believes a theatrical apologJ^ The manager makes the most solemn 
protestations, and the audience faugh and scout it as a pretence ; the 
medical man’s cerf ificate is produced, and tlie Veracity of Kean's apo- 
thecary is rcmem]jered. Upon the real sufferer thus falls the penalty 
of the falsehoods put forth ^ segen the misconduct of others. And 
morality laughs at this ! ^ 




EDINBURGH CASTLP:. 

'% 

A TiiorsAND years ago,^nd what wert thou. 

Thou crag that risest from the common earth, 
As if an earthquake* triumph’d at thy birth ? 

. nameless rock thou wert — what art thou now ? 
M'^ar's iron tiara hath cinctyred^ound 
Th) giant forehead. Yewty thou art 
Dear-^Hih, how dear to every Scottish heart ! 

In thee the regal diadeid that bound ^ 

The head of Kennettf and the Bruce, hath found 
A resting-place ; sceptre and swoid repose 
Thgt swayhl our fatherland, or crushed her foes^ 
Before the Border was pacific ground. 

Before good James the Firat atid last arose^ 

Ajid bade the jubilee of peace resound- 
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ACTORS AND ACTRESSES Of' TITO GREAT WORLD. 

II V'f your ladyship been to see Miss Kelly, at l|,er new theatre ?’* in. 
quired Frederick Lorton, one eienin^ lost summer,, of -hie venerable 
hostess, the Douager Lady Diiiimaly. 

'' I beldom venture into a playhouse. The tragedies are grotiring tod 
funny for me, and the comedies too serious." • 

Jiut Miss Kelly’s performances scarcely come under the denomina* 
ti III of plays ; they are rather a series of bketches." • 

Represented by a very clever aVtress ; but still — an actress 1 To 
s«iy the truth, I have no great opinion Sf actresses ! — 1 was for many 
years attached to the profession." 

As an amateur, of course interrupted Lorton, who had his Rurke 
and Debrett by heart p and knew that, instead of addiessing a ri\al of 
the Ladies Cr.i\cn and Derby, he was lounging on the sofa of *a lady 
boasting tw'o more quarteiing^ on her escutcheon than the House of 
Guelph. “ Did }ou belong to the Margravine*s company, at Brandenburg 
House, or to that of M”) nnstay, or Waldcrshare 

To neither ’ And the cui^ of my wig and gown may alike assure 
you that 1 w as born too long ago for the theatricals of Bridgew ater House, 
or of the Ducliesse d’U/es." 

** Hereuitement ! for both turned out «is duUas one of Hannah More's 
moral di.imas^ enacted at a boa i ding. school on the governess’s birthday. 
But pray, my dear Madam, relicie my cuiiusity, by iiilenning me the 
wlien and whereabout of yoMvdt but f” . 

'' Some three.scoi e-and-hve jears since, in a jiiiik scash and hanging 
sleeves, at my father’s dinner table; wljeie I was brought round to beg 
for a kiss from grandpapa, wliose snufi U'^ed to make me snee/e all the 
way biick to the nursery ; a misfortune that did not prevent me from 
putting iny little hands together, evening after evening, and begging to 
ho stifled ! My first part was taught me by my nurse, and her pupil did 
her honour ; * dear grandpapa’ bequeathed me a legacy of five thou, 
b-iiid pounds." 

Tpon which, you quitted flie stage ?” 

By no meansj I had as yet achieved only the cupids of the ballet, 
or Sprites (if 4 iantomime. The graver Imsiness of the profession lay 
before me. ^ly next emploi was as a pattern young lady ; with eyes cast 
down — ^the prudence of Ilidriet Byron — the economy and early rising of 
Clarissa — ^the timidity of Pamela.” • 

“ And you succeeded ?” ^ , • 

In my main object — the dismissal of the governes^s ! Miss Sophia 
required ^o further surveillance. Miss Sophia was an angel !" 

** After which, I trust you eloped mith a Captain of Dragoons? You 
could do no less !” • 

I tried ; but such an action was too ipuch in the routjno of nature : 
I was destined to succeed only as a mime. Nor did I long want oppor. 
tunity ; Lord Dunmaly’s heir demanded my hand. He was a vulgar 
Irishman, addfeted to whisky-punch and low company ; and 1 hated them 
all three. * Marry him 1' cried my father, ^ for I atn a beggar.* How 
could it occur to me to suppose that he was as great an actor as I was an 
actress ? I believed him ; and having, in tha implicitness of my obedi- 
ence, determined to close my eyes to the odioosness of the Hon^Colonel 
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Actors and Actresses of the Great Worlds 

Luthett^ my nose td^the fumes of his whisky, and my ears to Ihe brogue 
oNiis disgusting p:irasites, I played my part to perfection : smiled^ Ai 
Harriet llyron, when he presented me my diamonds ; listened to the 
recital of my deeds of scttlement/a la Clarice ; and trembled when I pro- 
nounced the fatal ^ Yes ,* — a la Pamela Andrews ! I even fainted when 
I found myself on the point of entering a travelling carriage with any 
other than my beloved Adolphus. But there I forgot my part ; that was 
no acting ; I liiimhly beg pardon of the dramatic muses.’' 

" And, Kubsc(juently, it became your cue to play the doating wife, — 
Fie !” ^ ' 

'' By no means* I was his wife, anil that was all the Colonel cared 
for. But I was obliged to jday ttnlmnssnm ; to ride, walk, stay at home, 
as lie jdeased, and to .veem please^, all the while myself! The part w'as 
worse than tedious ! But there stood the manager to forfeit me, if I ran 
restive !" 

“ You had at least the glory of popularity. Nqyer was there a greater 
favourite with the puhlic than the beautiful Mrs. Lutbett." 

Unfortunately I could not content myself with this general favour, 
I made my three curtsies for the applauses of the gallery, but my eye 
was fixed upon a private box." 

" Aba ! from which you were applauded with a silent smile V* 

My fellow'-comedians grew jealous of me ; for that hox belonged 
to the Lord C'hamberlain. They contrived even to provoke hisses among 
the audience. But I placed my part in n manner that (’lairon might 
have envied, pretending perfect unconsciousness of public disapproba«> 
tion ; till one night, wdicn the hisses and catcalls were at their loudest, 
I bathed myself in tears, and,* advancing to the foot-lamps, appealed to 
the magnanimity, the generowty, tfie justice of the public!" 

Bravissimo I" 

An audience is easy to move, if yon touch it at the right time and 
place. Mine had been supping sumptuously bn Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. They even clapped their hands to their swords, and swore they 
would die in my cause ; the women unfurled their fans, and vowed I was 
a martyr.” 

" And then ?" 

And then — the curtain fell. But there was still a farce to come. 
It was hinted to me, that although the puhlic would no longer be per- 
mitted to testify their disapprovnl-of my acting, they tnight>taK,e it into 
their heads to try a show of hands against the private l)Ox. 1 was ad. 
vised to enlist in another company.” 

" And what said Colonel Luthett 

^^JThat, since I had lost my engagement, I must make up my mind 
and patience to his Castle lUubcrcnt, for that he could not afford to live 
in England.” ' 

And you consented to retire from the stage ere your Idurels had 
half expanded ?” ^ 

To whnt juifpose ? No, no ! 1 made a face which he interpreted 
into consent ; and, after halfLa-year’s apprenticeship to whisky, peat- 
smoke, and Luthett*8 Irisl/ cousins, thought it time to play the invalid. 
Pray, believe me, that my edition of the Malade Imaghmre was one of 
the best on*^ccoTd« My Irish doctors gave me over without hesitation ; 
I was ordered to London for further advice ; and even the great Dr. 
Warren, after feeling my pulse> pronounced the case to be hopeless.^* 

3 
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'' A serious illness must be a prodigiously dis;igree jblc piece of acting ; 
t)]i$ters, leeches, potions, pills — • 

Novice ! the merit of the experienced performer lies in dying, like 
^ The Fair Penitent/ to soft music; in*laiiguishing upon a diet of whey, 
and improving upon conserve of roses. The (Uffivnlty consists in making 
a sufficiently-slow recovery ; in relapsing at the proper munient ; in 
•ending your husband to his distant home with the Certainty that you 
are too weak to travel, but safe enough to be left alone/* 

Hypocrite !*' 

" No, no, — actress ; everything is tragedy or rorac^^ in this world 
of vizards. Our wits were given us to make, the piec(^ pass off fluently, 
brilliantly, and for the greatest sati&kfiiction (»f the givatcst number. Do 
you suppose that Luthett was angry yitili mo when be found that the 
excellence of my performances at Windsor ('astle, the air of graceful 
and modest dignity with which I trodc the stage, and the n(»ble senti- 
ments I had studied by rofe, had secured me a place at court ?" 

A place at court !" 

Stay/' cried Lady Diinmaly, rising from the sofa, and assuming an 
attitude of mingled deference, amenity, and noldeness ; 1 believe my 

memory will yet enable me to show you my posr as a lady in-waiting.” 

"Just so,” cried the enraptured Frederick, " have 1 seen the immortal 
Siddons reproduce all the illusion of her Volumnia or Lady Macbeth !" 

" And now,” cried Lady Dunmaly, changing suddenly in air and 
countenance to the sportivencss of the Queen of Coquettes, admire in 
how difTcrent a guise 1 contrived to make good my footing at Carlton- 
House : At Frogmore I was an angel ; when Frogmore grew too prosy 
for me, I became a goddess at the Pavilion. Are the transitions of 
Miss Kelly more effective • • 

Mrs. Parthian is a tyro to you !” cried Frederick Lorton, laughing 
heartily. Besides, your acting had ’already procured places to the 
amount of five or six thdiisnnd a-year for your family 

And the command of a regiment for p(u»r Adolphip;. I was a groat 
favourite with the Duke of York. 1 had been at the trouble of throw, 
ing a touch of the AVidow Chcerly into my acting, only to please him. 
It was hut right he should t;ikc a box at my benefit.” 

" Surely Lordi Dunmaly’s ir^erest might have been counted for some- 
thing.^ He came to his title, 1 think, while you were woman of the 
hed-phamhar ?” • • 

" Exactly ;^hd the business of the stage required that the patterns 
young-lady should assumc^ho pattern-wife. Lord Dunmaly had not 
two years to live when he succeeded his lyiclc ; and 1 protest to you, my 
dear Frederick, it nearly wore out the corners of my mouth in screwing 
them down to the dolefuls of iny propeP disconsolateries.S’, A c4)imnon- 
place actress wrings her hands, to look despairing. JVfy grief, you see^ 
requires no such washerwoman gesticulatinn.” 

And again Frederick Lorton was compelled to do justice to the admir- 
able skill with which the Dowager contrived to miiiglj in lier face the 
sentiments of despondency iind anxiety. • * 

My widowhood ddhianded only a trifling variation,” said her lady- 
ship, lowering her elevated cychrowj into the expression characteristic 
of resignation. " This one grimace lasted me two ye^rs ; wijh the intro- 
duction of a trifle of comfort, when I exchanged my weepers for silk and 
fringed linen ; and a gleam of cheerfulness when, at the eighteen months' 
end, 1 ventured into French grey/’ 

B2 • 
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Aciors and Actresses of the Greed World. 

“ Anti hy wliat eiorts of the histrionic art did you contrive to make 
kdown to society your intention of remaining a uidowr’' 

1 had not made up iny*mind i and therefore coiitcnted myself with 
hxdving delil)eratit»nj — inquiry, — tender melancholy." 

For how long ?** 

Till i foiuid that Adtdphus was married to another !" 

And tlien you enacted indignation, disgust, misanthropy?" 

GarrU z vous de la croire ! 1 ‘ looked delightfully with all iny might ;* 
coquetted to the v^rge of folly ; became the very Jordan of light comedy ; 
and was apjdauded to the echo!" i y, 

“ \Flint a triuTr.plf for a woman of a certain time of life ! Atil^gth, 
my dear Lady Diinmaly, you must have been satislied?" y/" 

Wliy, yes! — 1 could now retire behind the scenes, to concealymy 
tears of disappointnuMit. No one had a right to suspect that the most 
npj)lauded of prima donnas, smothered in laurel, and triumphing in the 
liighest salary, hail solicited n provincial engagement — and been refused!" 

“ llel'iised ? — Ungrateful Ad<dphiis I" 

Ungrateful, perhaps, hut prudent!" sighed the Dowager. VV'^hat 
man in his senses would marrv an actress?" 


** ilut why enlist in a profession you seem to have despised ?" 

‘Mt was forced upon me ; — at that time it was forced uptm most women 
of my tlegroe. One and all, we were estimated hy our seeming ! After 
my first lesson in tlie nursery, my mother required me to assume a 
ticular air and attitude foj; visiters, a grimace of docility for my fathor. 
I w«as taught ludhing but deportment. No other example was pointed 
out to me, no otlicr lesson afiorded. I came into the world, and found 


myself surrounded hy actors!^ Without a mask, 1 fancied that my face 
would get scratchetl in the crowd. Nothing natural was admired, no- 
thing true aj)preciatcd ; why expose my naivete, to contempt, when, hy 
stiidyii!g a part, I could command the applause, of the theatre ? I had 
no eiiildreii to call forth my better affections. I had learned to look to 
nothing but the World. — Alas I" 

“ And yet, perhaps, I had done better to dis}>ense with its plaudits ; 
for there comes a time when the rouge seems to blister one's cheeks, and 
the prompter's voice to sound insulting. 1 did not like to find myself 
transferred into the duenna parts ; to nssDine the tone of age, when my 
energies were unimpaired. I acquired a grin of vompldlsanee likely to 
captivate the younger generation into endurance of / but 

the sight of it in the glass was hateful to me. 1 played the courteous 
hostess, the dignified patroness, the gracious'lkinswoman, till 1 grew tired 
of listening to my own studiec? periods ; and at length hired a companion 
on w^om, for the first time, I^ijjmld vent a good natural fit of the spleen. 
From that period, my dear Frederick, I have kept to my natural charac- 
ter of a cross oil woman." 


Full of wit, full of wisdom, full of indulgence !” cried the young man 
eagerly. ** For mercy's sake do not follow the fashion of other retired 
])erformers, an^ aeturn to the stage. You are charming as you are. But 
w hy, if I may venture to ask, fiave you deigned ^o confide in me these 
•«ecrets of your art ? Do ylu consider that I have a vocation for the 
calling?" 

I trust not." • 


“ And yet 

I was on the point of improvisating a grimace to mislead you, so 
strong i| the force of reminiscence ! But, to tell you the truth, 1 fancy 
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To the Memory of Percy ByssJie' ^heflry* 


I have been making no confession with which you were not pre\u)iffs]y 
acquainted. 1 cannot but fancy that pooit Adolphui^ during his blow 
decline, must have imparted a lessoif of worldly wisdom to his son, at 
the expense of Sophia Dunmaly. He could not, my dear Frederick, 
anticipate my intention to adopt you as the heir to my fortune, and the 
ronfidaiit of the frailties of my youth." • 

My dearest Madam — " 

** And now then, perhaps, you can understand m y dis taste for the 
theatre; and uiy dislike of — Acroiis and Actiibssxh,^ 


'ro TIIE^nCMORY OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 

is Alastor gone? 

• <^ * * * # 

« « « * 

Has tlic far.scenting nkcbuck, at the time 
Appointed, shed his aiillorh? does the prido 
Of the wide solitary forests lie. 

Moss-overgrown, in creeping lizard's nook ? 

Has the swift ostrich <»f the desert lost 

The lithe limh of his strength, and laid him down 

On the low earth, which erewhile his feet spurned, 

AVlicre mole and burrowing owl. 

And beetle and slime-w'orm prowl ? 

Must ]ie,*too, die like other men, 

Wlio lived not like them ? he who knew no world 
But the spirit's home,-^ 

The spirit’s home whose roof is Heaven, which Heaven 
Is boundless, an infinity within ; 

The undomed vault ofiinind, in which shine out 
Imaginings, as shine our stars in their 
Bluericss«of wondrous height,* each thought a world 
As ar^ 3ur stars ; pursuant of its end 
Of being, spcculati^, working, fresh. 

Having its rayings wrought • 

Around its brother thought. 

• • 

An earthless garden grew 
About him ; aromatic phanta^ 

Sprang twining there ; 

Flowers of all heavenly nature strengthened t^ere, 
Transplanted from the wizard’s World of dream ; * 

Yen, that old trszard’s wand itself dill shoot 
Like the Jew priest’s, and gave strange blos'^otning. 

And fruit intoxicating mightily. , 

A spiritual nourishment was poured out free 
From the deep holy font of his clear soul 
Upon this gardened plain 
Where Fancy held her reign. 



To ^he Memory of Perry Bysshe Shelley • 

A feihrine was in th« 

Luxunou$:^y bedecked in its own tirc« 

As is the sun. ‘ 

And his heart l)eat> and his brain whirled when he 
Ldoked towards it; and words leaped from Li» tongue; 
As its light glorified liim Memnon-like ; 

And the words were as ]mndit^ sanscritJeariied, 
Revivifies ij|.‘oin most eld manuscripts^ 

Drawn f|;oin tlie deepest wells of feeling, which 
The world, recveivetl not ; but he had forgot 
The world, and he spoke to 
Himself, as men ia s^^mber do. 

The goddess of that shrine 
No man hath e'er held cornmuiio with, nor seen 
With unhlanched eye. 

Rut thou, wild herdJess antelope, paused not,, 

Rut entered to the blaze where gtxls alone 
Can wnrbhip ; and didst make libations till 
Thou wast s<i purified, they knew thee not. 

For thou spokest language of a different life. 

Would 1 could trace thy footsteps up the porch. 

And to the altar thou hast raised ; there I 
Would sucrifivo in rath 
To thee who worshipped Truth. 

AFliere is Alasfor gohe ? 

He scarce has left a name upon this earth 
His lovelorn corse 

The Brother Spirits of this opening agcT 
Gave th' immediate elements, and Heaven 
Was ])erfumed ; — Ever wandering winds that hear 
The thunder and the lightning, whose free fields 
Are fanned by eagles’ and doves’ wings : the wavea 
That wafted the rich cohorts of oli. Rome ; 
Murhle-zoned Italy — 

Viiie-iiartured Tuscany,— 

The Capitol ine shreds 
Of old austerity ; the upper air 
Man never breathes 

Of Alps uninij)otent .--•-^hese took him to 
ThemselV’eSj the first liigh.priest of Nature, in 
The life themselves had nourished. Who shaU mourn ? 
Who shall be pilgrims to tlie land where now 
Alastor travels, goal.ward, to the land 
Of Fame, that takes t\A) centuries beyond 
Our death to reach h Who'll say God.8pd&d to him<— * 
To him who lired and died 
»Tu be pur pre^eUguide ? 

F cw mourners have appeared : 

A^d meet it is ; for he was ever grieved 
By others' grief : 
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Few staves arc lifted for the pilgrimage, 

To follow him ; few of the busy world 
I'aii go up to the realms where he did go ; 

< )r breathe the atmosphere he breathed ; or cast 
The old shell oiF, and come forth winged us he : 

Few, few have striven 
To make Earth Heaven. 

Men say that he fell blind 
By daring to approach the source of light : 

That he fell lame 

By travelling far in desperate pa^hs ; even so— 

Yet reverence we not the ma/tyr? None 
Are left us like him ; none are left to tune 
The cythera, as he did tune it o'er 
The timid flowers on Adonais^ grave : 

Lone Adonais and Alastorf lone ! 

Their spirits went together ; and their earths 
Resolved each to the element they loved,— 

One to sunshine and storm. 

One flowers and fruits to form. 

Oh ! had there been an ago 
Of golden happiness, with no alloy • 

Of passion — pain : 

And hadst thou lived, Alastor, in that age. 

What 9 sunbeam of blessedness acute 

Hadst thou then been ! and well thou wrought'it to gain 

The world that dowry, — vainly some have said : 

But Poesy, to wdiom thou vowedst thyself 
Before the shrine of Truth, pleads Not in vain 
Is a new star upon the breast of heaven ; * 

And he hath lit a flame to blaze for ever, 

A flame to pierce and roll * 

Thorough and thorough the human soul. 

* 'Twns I whmoured in him 
* The bneath of life ; 't^ I who set amidst 
His tressecHiair 

The lily and the s^w-flower, with its tear 
Of sympathy : throughout the azhre dusk 
Of the interminable length of y^{S, 

Have these flowers bloomed, like waiting spirit^, on 
The studious ones, whose path is by the brink 
Of that great chasm. Knowledge ; that high depth 
Dow n which the Mighty of the oarth attempt 
To urge, by midnight and by shgdowy lore ; 

By labouring to scan ^ 

The inner thoughts of man. 

— — I * 

* Adonais, Shelley wrote an elegy on the death of Keats^ in Which he bestowed 
this name on the young poet. 

t Alastor t the Spirit of Solitude. A poem by SheDeyt in which, it may he aflimed, 
that he describee his own mind. • 
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Th^ Swiss Hunter i Address to his lUJie^ 

** Sage follows sage afar ; 

Burk lapse^of time bftween^ now marked alone 
By their advent. • 

As star by btar arises on the nighty 
Ilp.th rough the bhuJes of time pabt they appear 
Like InAibent haloes burning steadily 
On thousand ages^ still unquenchable. 

Progrebbing onward, the eternal w'heel 
Circles ; an(> btill a track from those high flames 
God kindf^d, follows on. Another flame. 

Subtle as lightning. 

Is added to thoii* brightening." 

Still SiOge shall follow sage. 

And still the light doth thicken to the dawn, 
Kedness of morn 

Gilds now our horizon! Alastor, thou 
Shalt be aurora to the unkiiowrn time ; 

And wo H ill hind upon thy name beloved. 

The laurel, the soft olive, and the robe. 

And ])oppy, and the graceful ivy plant ; 
(ilow.woniib bhall gather with their tiny 1aiup», 
And thou shalt nourish them who wast so rich. 
And, when uiir chains are burst. 

We'll say, “ Alastor, tliou vast first 1" 

t t 


THE SWISS HUNTER'S ADDRESS TD HIS RIFLE. 


My rifle, ifly rifle, thou pride of my heart. 

Thou best friend of Hoffner, thou best gift of art ; 
Come, come! let me clutch thee, dread weapon, again. 
And together let’s rove over mountain and plain. 

Let others rejoice in the goblet, or find 

In a mistrecis the joys that in-e most to their mil! 

Give me my loved rifle, the pride of my heart. 

The best friend of lloflfner, the best gift of art. 


In vain the swift chamois in terror would fly thee, 

• And idly the eagle would .seek to defy thee; 

Let thy voice be hut heard, and the chamois is dying, 
Or dead on the snow-wreath the, eagle is lying. 


Of happiness oft hath false friendship bereaved me, 

But thou, ftiy good rifle, Jiast never deceived me ; 

With thee, my true ijiend, in thy aim still uinfailing, 

Ne er shall Hoffner be heard his hard fortunes bewailing. 

Away> let’s away, then, our freedom stiU prizing. 

To where the rude glaciers in grandeur are rising; 

clouds lonely soaring, 

11 list to the dread avalanche’s loud roaring. 
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MINE. 

** Ob! Ifaou InvlMiblc spirit of wine thou htst no name to t»e known by, let ui call thce«— > 
devil r* 

' BHa&aJ>LARU. 

0 

SoMB eighteen months^ or two year» ago^ 1 was dUing my duty to my 
country and myself on board His Majesty’s frigate the Astreea, by under- 
going seventeen games of chess per diem, with our first lieutenant, and 
filling up every pause with murmurs at the contirma^ce of these piping 
times of peace. W e had been cruising some mont|;|s in the Mediterra- 
nean, chiefly for the amusement of two dandy cousins of an honourable 
Captain, whom we picked up at Malta, basking like two yellow, over-ripe 
gourds in the siinsliinc. We had touched at most of the ports of the 
lonians, where Cyprus may be had for paying for ; and where /aldettas 
are held by hands as fair as their coquettish folds are black and lustrous. 
We had done due service to the state, by catching agues snipo-shooting 
in the Albanian marshes ; listening to five-year-old operas, screeched by 
fifty-year-old prima donnas ; by learning to swear by Saint Spiridiou, 
and at his Klephtic votaries. M'e.had' spouted in the school of Homer, 
and shouted at Lepanto ; poured 'libations on tlie grave of Anacreon ; 
and voted the Leucadian leap a trifle, compared with a Leicestershire 
fence ! 

At length, one beautiful evehing, one of those twilights of chrysolite 
and gold, such as poets dream of, and tlfe Levant alone can realize, 
(having been for three preceding days, not spell-bound,” but ** calm- 
bound among the clustering Cyclades,”) it was the pleasure of our hun- 

ourable Captain, and his cousins, Iid dr<^ anchor in the Bay of , (1 

have reasons of my own for not being more explicit ;) where, after swear- 
ing the usual number of oaths at the quarantine officers, and the crews 
of the Venetian and Turkish traders, who make it part of their religion 
to give offence to the blue-jackets, where offence cat^ be given with im- 
punity, 1 had the satisfaction to find myself, at about seven o’clock, 
r. M., seated at the mess of His Majesty’s galltyit th, doing as much 
justice to the roast beef of Old England as if we had not been within a 
day's sail of the Idand of t|ie Minotaur. It was, indeed, refreshing to 
listen to the king’s English, in its own accents ; to eat of the king's sir- 
loin, in its own^ravy ; and to join iji the jargon of horse-flesh, in its own 
jslahg ; — to hear the names of N e wmarket. White's, Tattersall’s, Ellen Tree, 
and Fanny Kemble, fami^r in their mouths as household words ; to 
throw off, ill short, for an hour or two, ^the tedium of professional cxis. 
tence. A bumper of, port appeared as palatable in a dimate wliere the 
thermometer stood at in the shadey as amid the clammy fogs of the 
cold North ; and, at lenj^h, after a liberal indulgence*!!! Hudson’s best, 
(only the more relished because the richest Turkey tobacco, and a pipe 
of cherry wood was in the hands of every soldier in the garrison,) pro- 
posals were made for a bowl of Gin-Punch !” Lord Thomas Howard, 
a lieutenant in the — th, was announced! to be a masterhdnd in the siuen- 
tific brew ; and the wry name of gin.punc]| affords, in the fatherland of 
Achilles^ aj^rt of anticlimax, which there was no resisting. The mate- 
rials were hrdiight. The regimental bowl, in whioh Piqjbon himself is 
recorded to have plunged tbe ladle ; lemons from the islands redotent of 
romance and poetry ; and a bottle of Hodger’s best, redolent of Holliorn 
Hill, appeared in as orderly array as though we^had been supping at 
Limmer’s, * 
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Are you aTpuncli-driiiker ?*' inquired my neighbour. Captain WaK^ 
grave, with whom, ps a achool.fellow of my elder brother'u, 1 had quickly 
made acquaintance. * 

“ If I may venture to own it, no !" said 1 ; "1 have swallowed too 
much punch on compulsion in the course of my life.” 

1 judged as* much from your looks,” replied Wargrave,, who had 
])romiscd to see me on board the frigate. If you want to get away 
from these noisy fellows, we can easily slip off while Lord Thomas and^ 
his (q)erations erigagb their attention.” 

And, in compliance with the hint, 1 soon found myself sauntering with 
him, arm in arm, on the bastions of — . We hud an hour before us; 
for the Captain's gig was not or4ered till eleven ; and, in order to keep 
an eye at once on the frigate and ftie shore, we sat down on an abut- 
ment of. the parapet, to gossip away the time ; interrupted only by the 
measured tramp of the sentinels, and enjoying the freshness of the night 
air, perfumed by jessamine and orange blossoms, proceeding from the 
trelliced gardens of the Government House. As I am not ambitious of 
w'riting bad Byron, my readers must sJlow me to spare them the descrip- 
tion of a night jin Greece: a lieutenant of IT.M.S. the Astnea, and a 
captain of H.M/s gallant — th, may be supposed to entertain Hotspur's 
prejudices against ballad-mongers 1 

“ There seem to be hard-going fcllow^s in your mess,” said I, to War- 
grave, as lie sat beside me, w’ith his arms folded over his breast. Thorn, 
ton, I understand, carries (fff his two bottles a-day, like a Trojan ; and 
the fat major, who sat opposite to mo, made such play with the cham- 
])agne, as^aused me to blush for my squeamishness. For my^\fn part, 
I should be vWellHH)ntent nevef to exceed a couple of glasses of good 
claret. >V’'iiio affects me iu a different way from most men. The more 
I drink, the more my spirits are depressed. While others get roaring 
drunk, I sit moping and despairing ; and the nCKt day iny head aches 
like an artillerym^i's,” 

You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 

Fortunate cried I. I wish I could appreciate my own luck ! — 
I am voted the sulkiest dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to be jolly ; 
and after jiroving a wet blanket to a merry party*il^r:Ml%fit, am rlfidy 
to shoot myself with the headach and blue devils ne»t, morning. If 
there be a fellow I really envy, it ifi such a one as Thpuntop ; who is 
ready to chime in with the chorus of the 36th stanza of Nnncy Dawson 
between his tw'O last bottles ; and keeps his l^ad and legs an hour after 
all the rest of the party have Iqst theirs under the table.” 

I fancy Thornton is pretty well seasoned ; saturated like an old 
claret hogshead !” • • 

Enviable do^! From time immemorial, odes have beenendited to 
petition the gods for an insensible he^t. When 1 turn lyrist, it will 
be to pray for an insensible stomach*! 'Tis a monstrous hard thing, when 
one hears the trolling of a joyoUs chanson d boire, or trinklied, under 
the lime-trees df t'rance or Gdmany, to feel no sympathy in the strain 
save that of nausea. Ther^is something fresh aid picturesque in the 
mere sound of ^ the vine— the grape — ^the cup— the bowl !’ It always 
appears to me that Bacchus is the universal divinity, and that I alone 
am exempted from the worship. Think of: Lord l^omas's gbupffneh, 
and pity me !” 

. Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning laugh ; which led me taeon- 
clude thA my eloquence was lost upon him. Yet 1 continued;. 
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Do you know that> in spite of the prevalence of the Bucchaitalian 
idolatry^ 1 think we hardly give honour (bie to the ioducnce of wine. It 
has ever been the mania of inankinfl to ascribe the actions of their fel- 
low-creatures to all motives but the true ; but if they saw clearly^ and 
spoke honestly^ they would' admit that niore heroes^ have been made 
by the battle than the sword/* * 

Have you any persoutal meaning in this tirade ?*' suddenly inter- 
rupted my companion^ in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 

Personal meaning !*' I reiterated. Of what* nature ?" And for a 
moment I could not but fancy that pour Wargrav^ had taken a deeper 
share in the Chateau Margoux of the fat major than 1 had been uw’are 
of. A mail rather touched by wine^ is«sure to take fire on the most dis- 
tant imputation of drunkenness. 

I can scarcely imagine^ Sir/' he continued^ in a voice, how'ever, that 
savoured of anything rather than inebriety, that any man acquainted 
with the misfortunes of my life should atldress me on such a subject !" 

Be satisfied^ then, that your indignation is groundless, and most 
.tinreasoiiahlc," said I, still doubtful how fur 1 ought to resent tlie un- 
graciousness of his demeanour ; for, on the word of a gentleman, till 
this day, I never heard your name. Your avowal of intimacy with my 
brother, and something in the frankness of your munner that reminded 
me of his, added to the hilarity of an unexpected reunion with so many 
of my countrymen, has perhaps induced too sudden a familiarity in my 
demeanour ; but, in wishing you good nif^it. Captain Wargrave, and a 
fairer interpretation of the next sailor who opens his heart to you at 
eight, allow me to assure you, thdt not a shadow of offence was intended 
in the rhapsody you are pleased result." 

Forgive me !" occluinied Wargrave, extending his hands, nay almost 
his arms, towards me. It would have afforded only a crowning incident 
to my miserable liistOry, had cmy jealous soreness on one fatal subject 
produced a serious misunderstanding with the brothei^of one of iny dearest 
and earliest friends." 

While 1 frankly accepted his apologies and offered hand, I could de- 
tect, by the light of the moon, an oxpression'of such profound dejection 
on the altered face of AYa^grave — so deadly a paleness— *a haggardness 
—that involuntarily 1 reseated myself on the wall beside him, as if to 
mark the resumption of a friendly feeling. He did not speak when he 
took his place ; but, after a few minutes' silence, 1 had the mortification 
to hear him sobbing lik^ child. 

My dear fellow, you attach too spich importance to an unguarded 
word, handsomely and satisfactorily explained," said 1, trying to recon. 
cile him with himself. Dismiss it ftom your thoughts." 

Do not fancy," replied Wargrave, in a broken "voice, that these 
humiliating tears originate in^anything that hi^s passed between us this 
.night. No ! The associations recalled to my^mind by the rash humour 
you are generous enough to see in its true light, are of far more ancient 
date, and far more ineffaceable naturei 1 owe you soifiething, in return 
'for your forbearance. You have still an# hour to be on shore," he con- 
tinued,^ looking at his watch. Devote those minutes to me, and 1 will 
impart a lesson worth ten years' experience ; a lesson ol^ which my own 
life must be the text — ^myself the hero I" 

There was no disputing with him,— no begging him to be oakti. On 
kU whole frame was imprinted the character of an affliction hot to 
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triileii with. 1 had only to listen, and impart, in the patience of my 
attention, such solage as the Uuly miserable can best appreciate. 

You were right,” said AVargrat^e, with a bitter smile, “ in saying 
that we do not allow ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of 
authority it^holds among the motives of our conduct. But you were 
wrong in limiting tlmt authority to the instigation of great and heroic 
actions. Wine is said in Scripture to ^ make glad the heart of man/ 
AVine is said by the poets to be the balm of grief, the dew of beauty, the 
philter of love. AA^hSt that is gracious and gniceful is it not said to he ? 
Clustering grapes eirtwiiie the brow of its divinity ; and wine is held to 
be a libation worthy of the gods. Fools ! fools ! fo(»ls ! — they need to 
have potired forth their blood and tears like me, to know that it is a 
fountain of eternal damnation ! Do not fancy that 1 allude to Dhi'NKEn- 
NESS ; do not class me, in your imagination, with the sensual brute who 
degrades liimself to the filthiness of intoxication- Against a vice so 
dngrarit, how' easy to arm one’s virtue ! No ! the true danger lies many 
degrees within tJiat fearful limit ; and tlie Spartans, who warned their 
sons against wine by the exhibition of their drunken Helots, fultiJled 
their duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, an extinction of the 
very faculties of evil. The ciifeehled arm can deal no mortal blow ; 
the staggering step retards the perpetration of sin. ’I’he voice can nei- 
ther modulate its tones to seduction, nor hurl the defiance of deadly 
hatred. The drunkard is au idiot : a thing which children mock at, 
and women cliaslise. It is t?ie man wliose temperament is excited, not 
overpowered, hy Mine, to whom the snare is fatal.” 

Only wdien unconscious of his infiriiiity,” said I hluntly. 

Shakspearo makes Ca-^i^io ctuAciou^, but not till his fault is achieved/' 

Cassio is the victim of a designing tempter ; but an ordinary man, 
aware of his frailty, must surely find it easy to avoid the mischief.^” 

Easily as we look upon the thing from lienee,* u ith the summer sky 
over our heads, th^ unshackled ocean at our feet, and the mockery of 
the scorner unheard ; hut, in the animation of a^onvivial meeting, with 
cooler heads to mislead us by example, under the influence of conversa- 
tion, music, mirth, who can at all times remember by how short a pro- 
cess it turns to poi'^on in his veins? Do i^pt suppose me the Apostle 
of a Temperance So<'iety, when 1 assert, on my life, niy soul, my honour, 
tint, after lliree glasses of wine, I am no longer master rf>f my actions. 
AA'ithout being at the iimmcnt conscious of the cliaiige, 1 hegm to see, 
and feel, and hear, aiid reason differently. The minor transitions be- 
tween good and evil are forgottep ; the la\a bolls in my bosom. Three 
more, and 1 become a madman.” 

But this constitutes a jiosilife physical infirmity,” said I. A'ou 
must of course regard yourself as an exception ?” 

No ! - I am convinced the case is cpmmon. Aniong my own ac- 
quaintance, 1 know fifty men who ard pleasant companions in the morn- 
ing, but intolerable aft^r dinner ; men who neither like wine nor indulge 
in it ; but who, hfle simply fulfiiliug the forms and ceremonies of so. 
ciety, frecpicntly become odioi^^ to others, and a burden to themselves/' 
** 1 really believe you are right." 

I know that 1 am right'; listen : When I became your broihef^'s 
friend at AA^estniinstcr, I was on the foundation, — an only son, intended 
for the Church ; and the importance which my father and mother at- 
tAched to my election for college, added such a stimulus to my exertions, 
that, at tllb early age of fourteen, their wish was accomplished. I was 
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the fir-sl boy of loy years. A studenUhip at Chrislelnirrh rrdvvtie^l iny 
highest ambition; and all that remained for me at Westminster \uts to 
preside over the farewell supper, ^indisjfbnsable oh occasion of these 
triumphs. I was unaccustomed to wine, for my parents had probably taken 
silent note of the infirmity of my nature ; and a very small proportion 
of the fiery tavern port, which forms the nectar qf similar festivities, 
sufficed to elevate my sjtirits to madness. Heated by noise and intem- 
perance, we all sallied forth together, prepared to riot, 4)ully, insult. 
A fight ensued ; a life was lost. Expulsion suspended my election, I 
never reached Oxford ; iny professional prospects were blighted ; and, 
within a few months, my father died of the disappointment ! And now, 
what was to ho done with me ? My guardians decided, that in the army 
the influence of my past fault woul^prhve least injurious; and, eager to 
escape the tacit reproach of my poor mother’s pf'tlo face and gloomy 
weeds, I gladly acceded to their advice. At fifteen, I was gazetted in 
the — th Hegimeut of Light Dragoons.” 

At least you had no cause to regret your change of profession ?** 
said I, witli a sailor’s prejudice agaiihsl parsonic cloth. 

“ 1 fJid regret it. A family-living w^as waiting for me ; and I had 
accustomed myself to the thoughts of early independence and a settled 
lioine. Inquire of my friend Richard, on your return to England, and 
he will toll you that there could not he a calmer, graver, more studious, 
more sibber fellow than myself. The nature of my misdemeanour, mean- 
while, w^as not sucli as to alienate from me Uio regard of my young com- 
panions ; and I will answer for it, that on entering the army, no follow 
could hua^t a more extOll^ive circle of friends. At Westminster, they 
used to call me ^ \rargrave the j^eaceipaker.** I never had a quarrel ; 
1 never hud an enemy. Yet, twelve months after joining the — tli, I 
liad acquired the opj)robrium of being a quarrelsome fellow' ; I had 
fouidit one of my hrojlier officers, «'ind was on tlic nn>st uiiconifortahlo 
terms with four otluM’s,” 

And thi- sudden change ” • 

Was fhrn attributed to the sounie.ss arising from my disappoint- 
ments in life. I have since a-jcribed it to a truer origin — the irritation 
of the dose’s of brandy, tinged with sloe juici^ winch formed the luxury 
of a mess-cellar. Smarting under tlie consciousness of unpopularity, 
I fancied 1 Iftited my pi*ofessioii, when in fact I only hated myself. I 
managed t^cet on half-pay, and returned to my mother’s trarnpiil roof; 
tranquil to monotony — tranquil to dulness, — where, instead of regretting 
the brilliant life 1 had foi^kcn, my peace of mind and early contentment 
came buck to me at once. There w'us ]ft> one to bear me company over 
the bottle; 1 was my mother’s const«aiit companion; 1 seldom %taated 
wine ; I became healthy, happy, beloved.*' ' , 

Beloved in a lover 8 sense ?’* 

Beloved as a neighbour and fclViw-citizen. But higher distinctions 
of affection followed. A young and very beautiful girl, of rank and for- 
tune superior to uiy own, deigned to e^icournge tlie hutnhio veneration 
with which I regarded her. I became emboldened to solicit l\pr heart 
and hand. My rootl^er assured her 1 wal the best of sons. I readily 
promised to be the best of husbands. She believed us both ; accepted 
me — marrlbd me ; and, on welcoming home iny lovely gentle Mary, 
all remembrance of past sorrow seemed to be obliterated. Our position 
fc in the world, if not brilliant, was honourable. My mother's table re- 
^ newed those hospitalities over which my father had loved to preside. 
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Marj's three brothers were our constant guests ; and Wargrave-^0e' 
calm, sober, indolent Wargrave— once more became fractious and ill 
at ease. My jioor 'mother, \fho cojild conceive no fault in Twjrdisposu 
tion — concluding that, as in other instances, the husband had diftpaveitMipa 
in the daily companionship of married life, faults which had been invi- 
sible to tlio lovei* — ascribed to poor Mary all the discredit of the change* 
She took a dislike to lier daughter-in-law, nay, even to Mrs. Wargrave's 
family, fricn<Is, and acquaintances. She saw that after they had been 
dining with me, I grgw morose and irritable ; and attributed the fault 
to my guests, instead of to tlie cursed wine their company compelled me 
to swallow.” • 

Your wife was probably more discerning?” 

No! On such subjects, wordeiiiare not enlightened by experience. 
Even the vies of drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless when chance 
exhibits to their ohsc'rvation some miserable brute lying senseless in the 
public streets. Mary probably ascribed my fractiousness to infirmity of 
temper. *Slio fouml me less good-humoiircil than she had expected, and 
more easily moved by trifles. The morning is the portion of the flay in 
wdiich mnrrietl jieople live least in each other's society ; and my evenings 
seldom ])nsscd without a political squabble w'ith some visiter, or a storm 
with the servants. Tlio tea was cold ; the newspaper did not arrive in 
time ; or all the world was not exactly of my own opinion respecting the 
conduct of Ministers. Fortunately, poor Mary's time was engrossed by 
preparations for the arriv}4 of her first child, a pledge of d(»mestic 
happiness calculated to reconcile a woman even to greater vexations than 
those arising from her husband's irritability. Mary palliated all my 
bursts of temper, by declaring hpr opinion that ^ ani/ man might possess 
the insipid quality of good humour ; fmt that \Yargrave, if somewhat 
hasty, had the best heart and principles in the w'orld.' As soon as our 
little boy made his appearance, she excited the contempt of all her female 
acquaintances, by trusting 'that Harry would, in all respects, resemble 
bis father.* Ileavbn bless her for her blindness !” 

Wargrave paused for a moment ; during which I took care to direct 
my eyes towards the frigate. 

" Among iboso female friends, was a certain Sophy Cavendish, a cou- 
sin of Mnry'^ ; young, handsome, rich, — ridier and almost as handsome 
as licrself ; but gifted with that intemperate vivacity whieh health and 
prosperity inspire. Sophy was a feniflcss creature ; the oftly^erson wJiO 
did not shrink from my fits of ill-temper. \Yhen I scedded, sBe bantered ; 
when I appeared sullen, she piqued me into Bhcerfuluess. We usually 
met in morning visits, when 1 was in a mood to take her railleries in 
good part. To this playful girl it unluckily occurred to suggest to her 
cousin, MYIiy dop’t you man.age Wargrave as I do? why don't you 
laugh him out of his perversity ?' And Mary, to whose disposition and 
manners nil these agaceriea were /orelgn, soon began to assume a 
most provoking sportiveness in our domestic disputes ; would seize mo 
by the hair, tbe.sleeve, point her finger at me when I was sullen, and 
laugh heartily wdienever 1 indulged in a reproof. I vow to Heaven, there 
were moments when this inifocent folly made me hate her ! 'It does 
not become i/ou to ape the monkey tricks of your cousin,* cried I, 
one night when she had amused herself by fillipping water at me across 
the dessert-table, while I was edgaged in an intemperate professional 
dispute with an old brother officer. — ' In trying to make me look like a 
fool, you />nly make a fool of yourself Don't be intimidated by a 
few big words,' cried Miss Cavendish, when this ebullition was reported 
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to ' Men and nettles must be bullied into tameness ; they have a 

sting only for those who are afraid of them Persevere !* She did 

persevere ; and> on an occasion equally ilKtinied^ again the angry hus- 
band retorted severely upon the wt/e he loved. ‘ You must not banter 
liim in company^* said Sophia. ‘ He is 0 ||p of those men M ho hate being 
shown up before others. But when you are aloiie^ take yo'br revenge. 
Treat his anger as a jest. Prove to him you are not* afraid of him ; and 
since he chooses to behave like a child^ argue with him as children arc 
argued with.’ ^ 

** It was on my return from a club-dinner, that Marf attempted to put 
these mischievous precepts into practice. I was late— too late ; for, 
against my will, I had been detained by the jovial party. But, instead of 
encouraging the apologies I was inolin^d to offer for having kept her 
watching, Mary, who had been beguiling the time of my absence in her 
dressing-room with an entertaining book, by which her spirits were 
exhilarated, began to laugh at my excuses : to banter, to mock me. 1 
begged her to desist. Slic persisted. I grew angry. She replied to my 
invectives by a thousand absurd accusations, invented to justify lior 
mirth. I bad her be silent. She only laughed more loudly. 1 stamped, 
swore — raved; — she approached mo in mimicry of my violence. I 
filruck her /” 

When W’argrave’s melancholy voice subsided into silence, the ex- 
pressions of my countryman, Tobin, (the prototype of Knowles) invo- 
luntarily recurred to my mind— ^ 

Tho man ivlio lays his hand, 

Save in the n ay of kindness, on a woman, 

Is a wretch, whom 'twcrc b.asc datteiy to call a coward.** 

" I know not w'hat followed thi5 act bf brutality,*’ cried Wargravo, 
rousing hiinself. I liave a faint remembrance of kneeling and implor- 
ing, and offering the sacrifice of my life in atonement for such ingrati- 
tude. But 1 have a fery strong one of the patient immobility wliidi, 
from that moment, poor Mary assumed in my presence. She jested no 
more ; she never laughed again. Wlnat worlds would I have given had 
she remonstrated — defended herself — resented the injury ! But no ! 
from that fatal night, like the enchanted princass in the story, she hocanic 
converted into marble, whenes^r her husband approached her. I fancied — 
so conscious ai'e the guilty — that she sometimes betrayed an apprehen- 
sion of leaving f>ur child in the room alone with mo. Perhaps she thought 
me mnd ! *5he was right. The brief insanity inspired by wine liad 
alone caused me to raise hand against her.” 

"But you had no reason to suppose tlwit, on thiJ9 occasion, Mrs. M^ir- 
grave again conferred with her family touching your conduct ?” ^ 

" No reason ; yet I^id su])pose it. ? knew' the secret liad been kept 
from.her brothers ; for, if not, fine manly fellows ns they were, nothing 
would induce them agaia to sit at my board. But there wa/f n pcrs">n wheso 
Interference between me and my wife 1 dreaded more than theirs; a 
brother of Sophy Cavendish, who had loved Mary fi;fmi her childhood, 
and wooed her, and been dismissed shdttly after her acquaintance with 
myself. That felloii^ I never could endute ! Horace Cavendish was 
the reverse of his sister; grave, even to dejection ; cold and dignified 
in his demeanour ; sententious, taciturn, repulsive. Mary had a great 
opinion of him, although she had preferred tiio viyacity of my manner, 
and the impetuosity of my character. But now that these qualities had 
been turned against herself, might not a revulsion of feeling ^ause her 
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to regret her coiiisin ? She must liave felt that Horace Cnveudieh would 
have invited an executioner to hack his arm oiF, rather than raise it 
against a woman ! No provocation would have caused him to address 
her in those terms of insult, in which^ on moro than one occasion, I had 
indulged. I began to hate h^ipi, for I felt little in his presence. 1 saw 
that he was my 8iq)crior in temper and breeding : that he would have 
made a liappier woman of iny wife. Yet 1 had no pretext for dismiss- 
ing him my house. He came, and came, and sat there day after day, 
arguing upon men aijd things, in his calm, measured, dispassionate voice. 
He could not buU have seen that he was odious tome ; yet he had not 
the delicacy to withdraw from our society. Perhaps he thought his 
presence necessary to protect his cousin ? Perhaps he thought I was 
not to be trusted with the deposite.of her happiness 

Jiut surely,” said I, beginning to dread the continuation of his 
recital, surely, after what liad already occurred, you were careful to 
refrain from the stimulants which had betrayed you into an unworthy 
action 

Kight. I was careful. My temperance was tliat of an ancliorito. 
On the pretext of health, I refrained for many months from tasting wine, 
1 became myself again. IVfy brothers-in-law called me milksop ! 1 cared 
not wliat tliey called me. The current of my blood ran cool and free. 
I wanted to conquer hack the confidence of my wife?^* 

But perhaps this total abstinence rendered the ordeal still more 
critical, when you were coqjpelled occasionally to resume your former 
habits 

“ Right again. I was storing a magazine against myself! There 
occurred a family festival from which I could not absent myself ; the 
wedding of Sophy (Cavendish. Even my wife relaxed in h^r habitual 
C(dd ness towards me, and requested me to join the party. \Ye met ; a 
party of some thirty — giggling, noisy, brainless, to jest and to be merry. 
It was settled that 1 must ‘drink the bride's health ;'and Mrs. Wargrave 
extended her glass towards mine, as if to make it a pledge of reconcilia- 
tion How eageily 1 quiilVed it ! The champagne warmed my heart. 
Of my free will, I took a second glass. The bridegroom was to be toasted ; 
then the family iiit(» which Sophy was marrying ; then the family she 
was quitting. At lengtli the health of Mips. Wargrave was proposed. 
Could I do otherwise than lionour it in a bumper ? I leaked towards 
her for further encouragement — further kindness ; but, iifstead of the ex- 
pected smile, I saw her pale, trembling, anxious.. My kin^ng glances 
and heated countenance perhaps reminded Ihr of the fatal night which 
had been the origin of our misuxilcrstanding. Yes, she trembled; and, 
fn tlnviiidst of lier agitation, 1 saw, or fancied 1 saw, a look of sympathy 
and good understanding pass hStw*een her and Horace Cavendish. 1 
turned fiercely towards him. He regarded me with contempt ; that look 
at least I did not misinterpret ; but^I revenged it !** 

Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and walked a few paces toWiirds 
tlie frigate, in ^rdicr that Wargrave might recover breath and compo- 
sure. He followed me — he clujfg to my arm ; the rest of his narrative 
was spoken almost in a whisper. • 

In the mood which had now taken possession of me, it was easy to 
give olFence ; and (hivondisli appeared no less ready than myself. We 
quarrelled. Mary's brother attempted to pacify us, but the 'purpose of 
both w as settled. 1 saw that he looked upon me as a venomous reptile 
to he erq^hed ; and I looked upon hkn as the lover of Mary, One of us 
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^ust die to extin^tiUh »uch deadly hatred. We met at hunrise. Boifh 
were sober then. 1 shot him through the heart !*' « , 

** 1 had onoo the misfortune to act asaiccond in a mortal duelj my dear 
Wargrave,” v-dd 1 ; "I know how to jdly you." 

S^ot you /** faltered my companion^ shudtieiing with emotioi. ** You 
may know what it ihto contemplate the ebbing blood, tlie Ifvid face, the 
leaden eye of a victim ; to see him earned log.like from the field ; to feel 
that many lips are cursing you — in»ny heaits upbraiding you ; hut you 
cannot estimate the agony of a position such us nafle ^ith regard to 
Mary. I surrendered myself to justice ; took no heed of my defence. 
Yet surely many must have loved me ; for^ oii the day of trial, hundreds 
of witnesses came forward to attCdt my humanity, my generosity, my 
nwldiioeis of nature,” * 

“ Mildnebs I” p 

''Ay! — Save when under that fatal iiifluGncc, (the iiiAuence which 
<^tiniulates my lijis this \ery moment,) my dis])OMtion i'^ gentle and for- 
bearing. Hut they adduced something whiih almobt made me long to 
refute their evidence m my favour. Many of our mutual fuends attested 
upon oath that the deceased had been observed to ife/f occo^mn 6* of giving 
me offence, 'riiat he liad often npokeii of me dispariigingly, lln'cateiiingly ; 
that he liad been heard to say, I destroeU to die I 1 was now biire that 
Mary had taken him into her confidence ; and yet it was by my wife's un. 
ce<ising exertions tliat this mass or evidence had been collected in my 
favour. I w<is acquitted. The court rang with*aecl.')mHtions ; for I was 
'the only sun of my mother, and she was a widow;* and the name of 
Wargrave commanded respect and love from many, botli in her person 
and that of my wife. The Cav'endish family had not availed itself mer- 
cilebcily against tny life. I left the court ' without a blemish upon my 
character/ and with gratitude for the good offices of hundreds. 1 was 
not yet quite a wretch.” • 

" But I bad not yet seen Mary ! On the plea of sevei^ indispqsitiun, 
she had refrained from visiting me in prison ; and now, that all danger 
was over, 1 rejoiced bhe had been spared the humiliation of buch an in- 
terv icw. On the eve of my trial, I wrote to her ; expresbing my wibhes 
and intentions towards herself |md our child, sliould the event prove 
fatal ; and inviting her to accompany me instantly to the continent, 
should the laws of qiy country spare m% life. We could not remain in 
the cenftre of oJamily so cruelly disunited, in a home so utterly dese- 
crated. 1 implored her, too, ^ allow my aged mother to become our 
companion, that she might sanction my attempts in a new ca'-eer of 
happiness and virtue. But, although relieved by this explanation of mv 
future view's, 1 trembled when 1 found myseli ence more on the threshold 
of home. To meet her again— to fall once more upon the neck of my 
poor mother, whose blindness and infirmities had forbidden her to visit 
me in djpJ^ance i What a trial ! The shohts of the multitude were dying 
away in the distance ; ziy sole companion was a venerable servant of my 
father's, who sat sobbing by my side. He had attended as witness at the 
trial. He was dressed in a suit of deep mburni^, probably in to&ei^ of 
the dishonour of his master's house." 

" The whkdaws are clesed," said It looking anxiously upwards, as the 
carriage stopped. " Has Mrs. Wargrave— nhas my mother quitted 
town ?” 

There was no use distressing you. Master WiUiam, so long as you 
ifjMi in trouble," kid the old man, grasping my arm. " My poor old 
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ndstresa has been buried these six weeks ; she died of a stroke of apo« 
plexy, the day ^fier yon surrendered yourself* We buried lier^ Sir, by 
your father.’* ' ^ 

And my wife ?** said 1, as soon as I could recover my utterance. 

** I den't rightly uodcrstuud^ — I can't quite make out, — 1 believe, Sir, 
you will find a dettcr,*’ said my grey-headed companion, following me 
dOsely into the house. 

From Mary ?** 

Here it is/* he replied, opening a shutter of the cold, grim, cheer- 
less room, aiK^* pointing to the table. 

From Mary*^.^'* 1 again reiterated, as 1 snatched it up. " No ! not 
from Mary ; not even from any member of her family ; not even from 
any friend, — ^from any acqnainflhnce* It was a lawyer* s letter ; inform*, 
ing me, with technical precision, tl^ * hisplient, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, 
conceiving sfie had just cause and provocation to withdraw herself from 
my roof, had already taken up her abodo with her family ; that she was 
prepared to defend herself, by the strong aid of the law^ against any op- 
position I might ofiPer to her design ; but trusted the affair would be 
amicably adjusted. Ilis client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, moreover, demand- 
ed no other maintenance than the trifle {flowed by Her marriage settle- 
ment, for her separate use. Instead of accompanying me to the conti- 
nent, she proposed to reside with her brothers.* 

And it was by the hand of a lawycr'e clerk 1 was to learn all this ! 
The woman — the wife^fuAom I had struck! — W'as prepared to plead 
* cruelty’ against me in a court of justice, rather than live with the mur- 
derer of her minion ! She knew to what a homo 1 was returning ; she 
knew that my household gods were shattered ;-^and at such a moment 
abandoned me !" 

** Drink this. Master William,** said the poor old man, returning to 
my side with a salver and a bottle of the Mi^oira which had been forty 
years in his keeping. You want support, my dear boy ; drink this.” 

** Give it me," cried I, snatching the glass from his hands. Another 
— Hinother ! — 1 do want support ; for 1 have still a task to perform. Stop 
the carriage ; I am going out. Another glass ! — 1 must see Mrs. War- 
grave ! — Where is she ?*’ 

** Three miles off, Sir, at Sir William's. My mistress is with her 
elder brother. Sir. You can't ^ce her to-night. JVf^ait till morning ; 
w'ait till you are more composed. You will lose yoqj^ senses with all 
these cruel shocks !" ^ 

1 hare lost my senses !*' I exclaim^, throwing myself again into 
the carriage. ** And therefore 1 must see her, — must see her before I 

Jle/* . • 

And these frantic words were constantly on my lips tiU the carriage 
stopped at the gate of Sir William ^Brabason. I Would not suffer it to 
enter, 1 traversed the court-yatd on^t; 1 wished to give no announce- 
ment of my arrival. It was dusk. The Servant did not recognise me, 
when, havfog* entered the offices by a side-door, 1 demanded of a strange 
servant admittance to Mrs. Wargrave. The •answer was tmeh as I had 
anticipated. ' Mrs. Wargrave could see no one. She was ill ; had only 
just risen from her bed.* Nevertheless, I urged the necessity of an im- 
mediate interview. ^ I mtist see her on business.' StiU kM. « It wras 
impossible for Mrs. Wargrave to see any person on businesB, as fihf Wil- 
liam and Mr. Brabazon had just gone into town ; and she was quite 
alone, and much indisposed.*-—^ Take in this iiote>* shid I, tearing* a 
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blaok. leaf from' my podcet-book^ and folding H to represent a letter. 
And following with cautioi^ the servant 1 despatched on my errand, 1 
found my way to the door of MaryVapartment. It was the beginning 
of spring. The invalid was sitting in a large arm-chair before the lire, 
with her little boy asleep in her arms. 1 had preceded the sirvant into 
the room ; and> By the imperfect firovlight, she mistoolc me for the medi- 
cal attendant she was expecting. 

* Good evening, Doctor/ said she, in a voice so ^int and tremulous, 

that I could scarcely recognise it for hers. ' "tou wiS find me better 
to-night. But why are you so late ?* • 

You will, perhaps, find g^e too early/' said 1, placing myself reao. 
lately beside her chair, unless you pra disposed to annul the instru- 
ment with which you have been pleased to complete the measure of your 
husband's miseries. Do not tremble. Madam ; do not shudder ; do not 
faint. You have no personal injury to Apprehend. 1 am come here,, n 
broken-hearted man, to learn my award of life or death." And, fn spite 
of my false courage, I staggered to the' wall, and leaned against it for 
support. 

* My brothers are absent,* faltered Mary. ' t have no counsellor at 
hand, to act as mediator between us.* 

For which reason \ hazard this appeal. I am here to speak with 
my owi^lips to your own ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiassed 
impulses condemn me or absolve me. Do noj^ decide upon the sugges- 
tions of others." 

** ‘ I have decided/ murmured Mrs. Wargrave, * irrevocably* 

** No, you have not /" said I, again approaching her ; " for you have 
decided without listening to the defelice of your husband, to the appeal 
of nature. Mary, Mary ! have you so soon forgotten the vows of etor- 
nal union breath^ in the presence of God ? On what covenant did you 
accept my hand, my name, my tenderness P On that of a merciful com- 
promise with the frailties of human nature ; * for bettei^ for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health.* It has been for worse, 
for 1 have been perverse, and wayward, and mad ; it has been for poorer, 
for my good name is taken from me ; it hus been for sickness, for a 
heavy sickness is on my soul. But is the covenant less binding? j^e 
you not still my ;vife ? — my wife whom I adore, -^my wife whom I have 
injured, — ^my wife,» whose patience 1 would requite by a whole life of 
homagh and aderation, — ^my wife who once vowed a vow before the Lord, 
that, forsaking all other, sh^ would cleave to me alone? Mary, no 
human law can contravene this primal statute. Mary, you have no right 
to cast from you the father of yourl child.” • 

^ It is for my child's sake that I seek toVithdraw fromjiis authority/v 
said Mrs, \Yargrave, with more firinness than might have been expected ; 
a firmness probably derived fifom tlie contact of the innocent and help- 
less being she pres^ 4o her bosem. * 'No! I cannot live with you 
again; niy ebidfidence is gon^ iny respect diminished. This boy, as his 
faculties become develop, would see tremble in your presence ; 
would learn that I fear yim ; thai'*— — • ^ . 

" 'fhat you despise me I «]ieak ^ut^ Madam ; speak out T . > ' 

" ' That I fdtff you/ ^Mtimied Mary, resolutely ; ' that I pity you, 
as one wholiaii the repftriieh of hlobd fnpon his hand, and. the accusation 
of ruffianly injury agii&ist a woman 'dhobis consclimee,* 

" And sueh are the lessens you will teach him jf |essons to lend tUm to 
ywditon, to damnation ; for, by the laws of the Almighty, Madam, how- 
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ever your kindred or your lawyers may inspire you, the father, no less 
Ilian the inotlier, enust be henoured by his child.” 

Mt is a lesson 1 would scrupuldusly withhold from him ; and, to secure 
his ignorance, it is needful that ho should live an alien from his father s 
roof. VVar^rove^ our child must not grow up in obser\ atioii of our 
estraiigerneiit.* 

Then, by Heaven, my resolution is taken ! Still less shall his 
little life be passe^ in watcliing the tears shed by liis mother for tho 
vietirn of an adflterous passion ! You have appealed to the laws : by the 
laws let us abides The child is mine, by right, by enforcement. Live 
where you will — defy me from what slieljjpr you please ; but this little 
creature whom you have constituted my enemy, remtiiiis with me! 
Surrender him to me, or dread the consequences !” 

You did not !” I incoherently gasped, seizing Wargrave by the ann, 
and dreading, I knew not what. 

“ Have I not told you,” he replied, in a voice which froze the blood 
in iny veins, " that, before quitting home, I had swallowed half a bottle* 
of Madeira ? My frame was heated, my brain maddened ! I haw in the 
woman before me only the minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. 1 
liad no longer a wife.” 

“ And you dared to injure her?” 

'' Right boy ; that is the word, — dared! It was cowardly, it not ? 
brutal, monstrous ! Suy^ something that may spare my own bmer self- 
accusations !” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his arm. 

Yes! Mary, like yourself, prepared herself for violence at my. hands,” 
continued Wargrave, scarcdly ndlicing the movement ; for instinc- 
tively she attempted to rise and approadi the bell ; but, encumbered by 
the child, or by her own weakness, slie fell back in her chair. ' Don't 
wake him V said she, in a faint, piteous voice, <16 if, after all, his helpless- 
ness constitute her best defence. 


“ Give him up, then, at once. Do you think I do not love him ? Do 
you think I shall be less careful of him than yourself } Give him up to 
his father.” 

For a mpment, as if overcome, she |isemed attempting to unclasp the 
/little hand which, even in sleep, clung tenderly to her night-dress. For 
a moment she seemed to recognise the irresistibility my claim. 

The carriage waits, said I sternly. Where is his nurse ?” * 

^ I am his nurse,' cried Mary, bur8tii;|g into an agony of tears. * I 
will go with him. To retain my cliild, 1 will consent to live with yon 
amn. 

With we,? Am I a Wefrm, that you think to trample on me thus ? 
Live with me, whom you have dishonoured with your pity, your con- 
tempt; your preference of another? Rather again stand arriugaed 
before a criminal tribunal, than accept such a woman as my wife 

' As SL^emant, then ; let me attend as a servant on this little crea- 
ture, so dear to me, so predous to me, so feeble, so* 

Is it Cavendidi’s bmt, that you plead for«him so warmly?” cried I, 
^infuriated that even my child should be preferred to me. And 1 now 
attempted to remove him by force frmn her arms. 

** * Help ! help ! help !' filtered the feeble, haR-^E^ting mo^di^ 
no one came, and I persisted. Did you ever atten^it to hoM a strug- 
gling child — a child that others were struggling to retain-x-n young: 
child^a soft, frail, feeble child ? And why did she resist ? Should not ; 
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s^ie, woman as she wos^ have known that mischief would arise from eu^h 
contact ? She who had tended those deHoate limbs^ tlint ^fragile frame ? 
I'he boy wakened from his sleep— wal screaming violently. He strug* 
gled, and struggled^ and moaned^ and gasped. But, on a sudden, his 
shrieks ceased. He was still, silent, breathless"— ^ • 

Dead !" crie4 I. • 

** So she imagined at the moment, when, at the summons of her fear- 
ful shrieks, the servants rushed into the roi>m. But no, I had not again 
become a murderer ; a new curse wks in store for me. ^ ^Vhen medical 
aid was procured, it was found that a limb was dibloca^ed ; the spine in- 
jured ; the boy a cripple for life !"a 

What must have been his father's /emorse !" 

His father was spared the intelligence. It was not for fourteen 
months that 1 uas removed from the private madhouse, to which, that 
iiital night, I was conveyed, a raving maniac. The influence of wine, 
passion, horror, had induced epilep«^y ; from which 1 was only roused to 
H state of frenzy. Careful treatment and solitude gradually restored me. 
Legal steps liad been taken by the Brahazon family during my confine- 
ment ; and nf^ mutilated boy is placed, by the Court of Chancery, under 
the guardianship of his mother. For some time after my recovery 1 became 
a wanderer on tlie continent, with the intention of wasting the rem- 
Hants of my blighted existence in restless obscurity. But 1 soon fell 
that the best propitiation, the best sacrifice to offer to my injuied 
wife and child, was an attempt to conquer, for their sake, an honourable 
position in society. I got placed on full-pay in a regiment appointed to 
a foreign starnm. I mgfle over to my boy the wiiole of my property. I 
pique myself on lining on my pay, — hndrlhking no wine,— on absenting 
myself from aU the seductions of society. 1 lead a life (►f penance, of 
penitence, of pain. But, some day or other, my little victim will learn 
the death of his father, Iknd feel that ho deioted his wretched days to 
the duties of an lionourable profesbiun, in ordei to spare him further 
dishonour as t/ie tiou of a suiHdef 

Thank God !” was my murmured ejaculation, when at tlii-* momejit 
1 perceived the boat of the Astrwa ; whobe approach enabled me to cover 
my emotion with the bustle parting. 7'hefe was not a word of con- 
solation — of palliatioii, to be offered to such a man. lie had Indeed 
afiPorded me a fetflrful commentary oumiy text. Never before had I duly 
appreciated fhe perils and dangers of Wine ! 

And it is to such a btinWflus," murmured I, as I slowly lejoiiied my 
<^mpanions, that jiidge and juror recur for strength to insjiire their 
decrees ; to such an influence, that raptuiii and lielnisniaii tiirr^ for 
courage in the storm ; to such a couifttfllor, the warrior refers bib 
mancBuvres on the day of battle ; nay, that the minister,* the clianecllor, 
the sovereign himself^ dedicate the frailty of tlieir nature! 'J'hat liumaii 
life, that human happiness^ sliould be subjected to so dc\ilisb an instru- 
ment ! Against all other enemies, we fortify ourselvqs with defence ; 
tp this master-fiend, we open the doors of the citadel." 

My meditationB werfi soon cut short by tlm joyous chorus of a drink- 
ing song, with which Lofd Thomas's decoctions inspired the shattered 
reason ^oL the Cotnn^dants, superior and inferior, of His Majesty's 
the Astrsea. 
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RoyihLiv> revelling in the arms of Power, 

With the dependent sycophantic train. 

Waiting for opportunities to pour ; 

Intc^ad ear whi<*h gloried to be vain. 

The choicest words from flattery i||atilled ; 

The jewelled regalia of its lofty state ; 

Its spacious piflac^s profjisely filled 

With piled gold, iinpossiblb to rate ; 

The awe-stru^l^ subjects prostrate at its throne. 
Anxious, yet never daring, to behold 
The sceptred monarch, whose whole person shone 
One dazzling glare of diamonds and of gold. 

Wealth, redjslbnt of luxury and ease. 

Clothed in fine vestments of Assyrian dye ; 

Lolling on gilded couches which might please 
I'he hiost fastidious or ambitious eye ; 

Feasting in splendid colonnaded halls 
On rarest viands of most princely cost ; 

M^ile works of art adorned the marble walls. 

And odoriferous herbs, — ^the constant boast 
Of famed Arabia, wfiose revered soil 

Bears witness to the might of God, and where 
'Phe weary pilj^rim ends'his zealous toil, — 

Loaded with richest scents the drowsy air. 

• 

Beauty, which, spell-bound, held the ravished eye ; 
Just us a limpid fountain, cold and pure, 

Uisiiig amid the vast sterility 
Of Tropic waste unending, wfluld allure 
To draughts unmeasured from its pearly streaifi. 

The drooping traveller* thirsty, toiled, and faip^,— * 
Beauty, so chaste and spotless, wMch did seem 
Itself white Puiity without a t^t. 

All these, and mi^y more, have met niy sight. 
Group after group, each than the last more sheen ; 
And 1 have marked them well, and with delight 
Beheld their rich attire Bni gladsome mien* 

Ndw m the vista ofmy dream appear 
Figures most ^dely diflerent from those 
M'lio were betokened by their gay career. 

Strangers %like to mU^ries and woes ; 

Their looks are wild and haggard, seem 

Stricken with penury, become eld 
But still their manly port emits a beai%H|^ 

* Of independence, though their garb Irnltore ; 
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Aad tlinir •onaless eyes^ rettlem^ then still. 

And on their brows of intellectual mould. 

There lurks a noble something, whieh doe^ filh 
Me with desire to learn what 1 behold ?" 

** Then vrohder ! for the wo-worn forms you see, • 

Above the world have built themselves a name ; 
These are thd heirs of immortality! 

The men of genius, darling sons of Fame 
The mighty minds, witliin whose cells are stored 
The woi^ of Inspiration, which will hold • 

Mankind enthralled, wheif scorn and Death have soared 
O'er them of Pomp, the worshippers of gold. 

** Look on them ! is their pleasure in the thought 
Of an existence, when th* omnivorous grave 
Shall have devoured the weakly dust it sought,— 

The mortal fane, whence the bright spirit gave 
Unceasing proofs of its immortal rise— 

Of an existence, when the haughty world 
Shall long have ceased to gloat their vapid eyes 

On tainted hues, and their proud schemes been hurled 
By grisly Death, with undisguised contempt. 

To utter chaos, to deserved noughl^ 

Without a single tittle left exempt 
From an oblivion which their actions wrought ? 

• • 

Look on them I for those very men shall live 
In all the splendour of a second birth ; 

Their names bejuttered— ay, when men would give 
A better nature to the things of earth ; 

The wavward musings of each grief-racked miild. 

Be treasured as the breathings of a soiJ, 

Where thoughts immortal had their impress shrined. 
Without one stain to make their utterance fouL 

'' Yes f irhen the pompous j^wel-bedizened crowd, 

Shall have been reft of their unenvied state. 

And all their trapp^s dwindled to a sHToud^ 

With but a tomwtone-record of their fate-v^* 

Like the Great Sun in influentiaf might, 

Their words sliall cast a halo goptid the land, 

,il||||d laud immortal be decreed the right, • 

The envied right, of l^e poor wo-wom band !' 
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A rcitoratioii of the right of free election Wthe prellfntnHry IndlapenMible to every other coiwldera- 
tloii. II Aut ulututwM uunkt to be tume t» the Cunstttutton, m a matter oi deep and 

difiicult rebXarch.'* ^ ^ ^ j ^ 

• . BuakB.— on Preenii Dtseontenis 

\ ^ ^ f t • 

It dopfl not appear to be very commonly in the recollection of aristo- 
cnitical memories that their celebrated or^an at any time so distinctly 
committed hiiAself tf» the principle of Parliamentary Reform, as we lind 
to have been the fact from the passage here cited. Our object, however, 
in referring to it, is to sug^st to the thinking public of this country 
the peculiar ]»08ition in wliich it is their good fortune to stand ; and, 
whisk has been regarded by Burke as introductory to thd most important 
car^s whiidi cun occupy the mind of civilized man. 

Of, the long.protracted discussion to uhich the question of Parlia. 
mentary Reform was exprtbcd by the pertinacity of its enemies, one effect 
appears to he sufliciciitly ninnifebt ; and that is, the general conviction 
that tliere has hceii hitherto wo ftuch thutg a a a known Con^iitntion in 


lireat Britain. Over and over again, as well in the debates of Par- 
liament as in tlie harangues of orators, ami the tracts of politicians,' it 
y,iiS with increasing assurance maintained, that the most cherished and 
]M>pu]ar dogmas of the C onbtitutioii were a mere illusion ; that the veto 
cd the Crown u'as a nullity ; the isolation of the Lords a dream, the con- 
trol of the people's reprebentati\eb over the supplies, a Utopian inven- 
tion ; and, conbeqiiently, the balance of three independent estates, as 
viMonary now as in the da>t#uhejf Tacitus despaired, if not of its exibl- 
cncc, at least of its burviial for any length of time. In a word, that the 
model which Blackbtone expounded, and De Lolmo extolled, and the 
envying nations were liojielessly aspiring to c^jiy, never for one moment 
had any existence in practice ; hut, that prerogative one time, and in- 
duence at anbther, hud governed the nation almost pure discre- 

tion; while the popular check, equivocal and feeble in its action, was 
inunifcbted by an operation as irregular and unrecognised as the hidden 
hut securer usurpations of the other twoymembers of the state. i$uch was 
tlic boasted (Constitution of Britain ! • 


Ne^'ertheleas, us namvh have e\er been the last things abandoned, once 
they have attained a firm footing in society, it can hardlj^be surprising 
that, amidst all its^cissitudes, the Britiqfi Constitution was the same 
venerated idol in th^ imaginations of Englishmen ; and that, till the 
niischiefs of the delusion became tt>o enormous for endurance, no sophis- 
trf could he unwelcome wlddi should undertake to demons^ate, in de- 
dance of appeorances, that the Constitution was still preset to them, 
unimpaired in all its essential capaQjities to bless, protect, and exalt a 
people. One of the latest device^ to this effeet was the curious discovery, 
that altlioiii^ the forms of the Constitutioin had no longer a meaning^ 
and although the language of its theory were no longer applicable, yet 
its ebsence in effect remained, and its energy had merely changed tlie 
instruments by which it had been accustomed to work: that, AlpHeus-like, 
the waters of the constitution had wandered indeed from, their anciaat 
channels, but bad reappeared, with renovated usefulness and beauty, in a 
more genial region. In short, that the baknee^hf antagonising powers 
in the state hud been reduced to a praeti^ venity ; but that, instead of 
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hopele<¥6ly endeavouring to acliieve itself Uy the alternate depreRsioa and • 
elevation of King, Lords, and COmiliOns, ui their serrate localiticB, the 
position of the fulcrum was changed ; an^ the two former, vacating their 
appropriate stations, had transferred their operation to the immediate 
arena of their popular rival. ^ « 

A difficulty, however, of rather a formidable cUarActer was soon to 
deprive even this theol^ of its plausibility in the eyes of the people. The 
Constitution, as expounded in books, had at least the merit of supposing* 
that to be done openfyy which was held to be essential to the existence 
of even a free government; It beheld, in the indiv&ual at the head df 
the state, and again', in that fractional portion of the community, the 
nobles, the power finally to oppose the ^xed and united will of the whole 
residue of the nation. And yet, ev6n in the dawn of political light, and 
during the slow approximation to more rational views, there was some- 
thing which taught the minds of men that such a spectacle wa& hut ill- 
calculated to conciliate the respect or command the allegiance of a people, 
to whom the language, at least, if not the fruition of liberty, had, in most 
periods of their history, been liabitual. A change became thertfore in„ 
evitable } a change which it took a revolution to establish. But, unluckily, 
the Constitution, which hed proved in its primitive forms to be imprac- 
ticahle, instead of being boldly adapted to the genius of the nation, and 
made to incorporate that power which would not brook to be openly set 
at nought, was nominally retained, and its outward existence protracted 
by expedients less likely indeed to provoke, but not less calculated in 
the end to deprave, degrade, and destroy a people. The imperious 
will of one, or the insolent assumptions of the few, could, it was true, 
no longer he asserted in the open face»of day. But the public morality 
was sapped. What force was unable to effect, corruption was found the 
ready minister to undertake ; and the subtle machinery could only 
be put into action, selecting the Representative Chamber for the scene 
of its operations. Despotism exulted in its devieg ; and the enemy of 
mankind must have triumphed beyond the usual'measure of his malignity, 
when he beheld the elite of society, and its natural leaders and examples, 
contentedly reconciling themselves to A.huge lie, and unblushingly profess- 
. ing to be the genuine reij^esentatives of the people, while their actual 
majority were the subservient creatures of the regal and aristocratical 
powers 1 Lopg had the public si^picion been directed to this fact : and, 
Ib propQBtion as the general intelligence increased, the conviction became 
< more and more confirmed that the evil did exist, and that, at whatever 
co^t, it must be gotten rid of. Driven to their last resources, tlie advo- 
cates of misrule, indeed, had yet an effort in reserve. The evil was do- 
nied to he evil. The Constitution was affirmed to he as strciiuou^Gs ev erL 
and anomalies, which could only be unsightly to the* ignorant, or hat^f^ 
to the factious, were declared to be the endearing indications of age, 
whose rempyal mult impair or deform the venerable pile around which 
th^grebr*. ^llut the period for delusion was past; and once, again, in 
the history of this nation, a mightyseffort has been hiade to bring the 
existence of monavehy into liarmony with rational principles of .govern- 
ment. Again, the. question has devolvea upon the people of this empire. 
Whether they will sabmit to. have their interests obstructed by the s^a. 
rate interest of one or more oilier orders in the slate? together with the 
important inquiry, besides, suggested by the expar^ce of a century of 
wrong, Whether the pretension which was too to be endur^l by 

" the' framers of our first resolution, when etaKnr ^LJkmnsiJ’pught to be 
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more tolerable to their posterity when exercised under the DETSenn 
DISGUISE of an all-desolating atid dii^stlng corruption? 

We need hardly he at the^painsoof demonstrating that, in earlier 
times, the exibtence of Government by prerogative had become intolera- 
ble« It was, Jn fact, neither more nor less than TvnAimT ; and the 
aristocracy, in*cotamon with the people, feeling it to be so, uplifted their 
might to crush it. They did crush it ; and it waa/no longer a tyranny 
in the hands of one man. But that it was a tyran^* still, and a tyranny 
unshorn of its force/* stands admitted by the conspicuous testimony 
of one who, prolific ^as he was in applauses of the paper Constitution of* 
England, yet, in enuhierating the resources of the Crown since the Revo- 
lution, had |he candour to avow that all that it had lost in prero^ativey 
it had influence ; that tlie Instruments Of its power, although 

less open and an^wed than formerly, were not, on that account, the less 
feeble ; and that such a resuM *HX>uld never have bean intended by 
our patriot ancebtors, who, in gloriously struggling for the *abolition 
the then formidable parts of the prerogative, had, by an unaccountable 
want of forci^tghtj chtablnhed thin system in thetr steadf ^ It is quite 
apparent, therefore, that after, as well as before the Revolution gf 1088, 
the ancient tyranny subsisted, and subsisted to our own day. Tdier 
power and the purpose to overrule the will of the nation continued 
uudiminished. Its method, not its object, was changed : and the design 
was alike atrocious, the result alike calamitous, whether it terrifii^ or 
stupified its victim into compliance. In order, however, to achieve its 
end, it was necessary to engage accomplices; and, instead of tho dissolute 
violence of one, the suffering nation had to endure a portion of hev 
degmitotion at thffhands of pidlty dew who enepurag^ and 
the enterprise. It has been, indeed, contended, not without truth, 
since the period when prerogative fioudshed, the power and influence of 
THE FEOfiiB have prodigiously increased. But, when it is recollected 
with what a formidq|)le alliance the Crown has been able to strengthen 
itself, that the whole power of the aristocracy has been thrown into the 
scale of royalty, and that, if equals be added to equals, their sums will 
bw dqual, the inference is inevitable, that, as to any power of eonstitu- 
tionai resistance to misrule, the situation of the people, down to the pre« ^ 
sent day, has been precisely where it was when the nation^ was driven * 
to oppose itself to the incorrigible tyrpnny of the Stuarts, If, indeed, 
it be true, that prerogative was unbearable to our fathers and if it bb 
also true, that the system which supplanted i%^(that system which has > 
been designated, in the equivocal pages of a work as flickering as the 
lights of its own northern skies, the reign of influent^ »nd regukm 
fTeedom^”\ a system wliich m4k#s the House of ConutaOne dd for the 
King and Lords, wiiat neither King nor LordS!||yould darS to do for 
themselves) was equally dangerous to th^ libertw of the nation ; in 
what possible way can the conclusion Be evaded^ that, down to the very 
instant of our recent liberation, the people of this country were ^living 
under a merely mitigated despotism ? 

Hitherto there had been two ijrstems of regular government attempted 
in this country,— First, That of the King contending by prerogative 
against the united force of AHstocraoy and People ; and, next, that ef 
the King and Aristocracy together against the single power of the f 


• Blackstfliiey B. L Ch. viU. § 6. r + Ediaburrh Review, vok xlv. e. 888. 
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But it is manifeBt that that aubjectiou wkldi this ariatocracy, when 
united with the people^ accounted as slavejy^ the latjer^ in their turn^ 
with still greater cogency of reason, were entitled to regard in the 
same light, when the defection of the nohles to the side of the Crown, 
depriving them of half their force, had left them two enemiesdto encoun- 
ter .instead of one. • * 

When viewed in connexion with the reasoning of this paper, we may, 
perhaps, be the better^ tble to appreciate the intensity of the Ubel upon 
royalty, which closes the memorable chapter of Fhley on the British 
Constitution, viz. That ** An independent Earliamenu is incompatible 
with the existence of the monarchy When, however, it is recollected, 
tliat dependence (which is the alternatiYe) is government by corruption, 
and corruption is equivalent to prerogative, and prerogative is synony- 
mous with tyranny, this celebrated proposition will be found to affirm. 
That, WITHOUT TYBANNY, the existence of monarchy is impossible! 
It was stud that George 111. could never be reconciled to Paley, for 
putting it in his book, tliat the divine right of kings was like the 
divine right of constables.*' But we know not that he at all repaired 
this uncourtly avowal, by culling for the wreath of royalty so seductive, 
but doubtful a blossom, as he here entwines with it. Be this as it may, 
the proposition at least imports that there cun no more be two inde- 
pendent principles in the government of a state, than in the creation of 
the universe ; and that whichever of these is the dependent power, must 
exercise its functions in complete subservieifty to the will of the other. 

The time then is come, when things, and not names, are to occupy 
the thoughts, and regulate the policy of Englishmen. Is freedom in- 
deed their object? If it be, then* monarchy must be rendered subser- 
vient to them, not they to monarchy. Hitherto, by the confession of 
all thinking men, the latter has been the fact ; and so inevitable was 
the tendency to it, under the dream of a balanced Constitution^ that 
what Paley betrayed when he declared that an independent Parlia- 
ment was incompatible with the monarchy,'* Hume had already pretty 
plainly admitted, when he concluded, that the tide was beginning to 
turn towards monarchy,"— and proceeded to ealm the apprehensions of 
EugH^nlen, by assuring tl^pm that, as the Constitution must perish » 
AnsonuTE I^onabchy was the easiest death, the true euthanasia of the 
Britidi Constitution."* All attempts, then, at that first great want, 
and perpetual aim of true-hearted Englishmen — the enjoyment of poli- 
tical freedom— ^ving hitherto failed, in the past condition of the 
monarchy, the question has once more ^ome home to the 'lusiness and 
the bosoms of all such Englishmen,—^' Whether they will have a Monar- 
chy, (no matter how modified by its allsanee jrith any other order *n the 
state,} with inevitable qlavery to themselves; or trhether they will 
in^ot upon Libmty, with monarchy so fmUy ' limited,' as to be no 
lootget ttieir absolute master, but tlfeir useful servant ?" 

Neaidy Ohe hundred and fifty years have elapsed siijoe.tbe last attempt 
by the people of England to disarm^toir government the power of 
injuring, instead of ^protecting them. Agd if they should avidl them- 
selves of the qj^Kxrtuhlty wbith now invites them to a further prosecu. 
tiQn,ef that pafdeaM, for so long a period,, may well acquit 

them oflhe charge qf pxeripiM^- V 

. It is, , we believe, an Mispnta^ truth in the seienes of government, 
— 

^ * Emy on Britbh 
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tlial two independent powers cannot co^exist in the same state. The 
voice of experieii<y?^ not lesst than the authority of naroos^ has satisfac- 
torily demonstrated^ that an indepeifdent Padianient^ and an independent 
monarchy^ are two incompatible things. The solution^ therefore, of the 
question which has arisen for the determination of Englishmen, will 
very much depend *upon their view of another question of most interest- 
ing import: Whether a King is given for the sake of a kii^dom, 
or a kingdom for the sake of the King?** If, with Chancellor For- 
tescue, they dete^ftie in favour of the former clause of this question, 
tlien it must be evident that their measures are to be governed, not by 
considerations personal merely to the monarch; but by the incomparably 
more important interests for whose^advani^ent such a functionary was 
appointed at all. 

It has always occurred to us, in meditating on the bold but not un- 
instructivo conclusion of Faley, that an independent Parliament is 
incompatible with the existence of the monarchy that the monarchy 
he contemplated was by no means of the species familiar, to the thoughts 
of Englishmen ; and that the proposition would have assumed a quite 
diiferent complexion, had he been led to affirm that an independent 
Parliament was incompatible with the existence of a truly / limited* 
monarchy.’* In point of fact, these two conditions necessarily imply 
each other ; since, in order that the representative he independent, it is 
necessary that the executive should be too feeble, directly or indirectly, 
to control it in the exercise^of its functions ; and, similarly, in order that 
the executive be limited, it is necessary that the representative power 
be BO efficiently constructed as to bo at all times able freely to wield the 
functions with which it is intrifsted.* In whatever degree the indepen- 
dence of Parliament is impaired, exactly in that degree does absolutism 
extend its ground ; and, by parity, in whatever degree the independence 
of the Crown is advanced, just in that same degree is the efficiency of 
the representativewpower to extinguish the tendency to despotism done 
away with. Forms are of no use : names are of no use. For such im- 
pediments, kingly and aristocrat! cal encroachment has no reverence ; 
and as v eil might her sceptred senators have rescued the devoted walls 
of Rome by tlie awe of their curule chairs,# as the citadel of liberty be 
defended by such outworks as these. The Great Charter of JEngland 
had to be ratified thirty times ! And* the Habeas Corpus, *whicH lias b^en 
styled its second Mayna Charfa, after struggling throngh*''^eri1s and 
defeats witi^t number, had scarcely beon^oh its legs, and the Consti- 
tution beeij^atured “ to its fuJJ vigour,** (such are the words of Black- 
stone^ when down fell the whole istructure, to all practical purposes ; 
and tne matured Constitution diftd to witness many proceedings con- 
trary to all law, through the artifice of wicked politicians both in and out 
of Parliament.**^ % ' 

Where, then, ci^i the remedy liS, but in the PeopKa^ and to what 
hands but its owNjsan it intrust the ei^ergy necessary to protect it from 
these dnngeroul aims, and preie.|^ to the conimudaity'thai freedom, 
which, with all its imperfeotions, its ii^aginary Constitution, at least, 
has the merit of intending to confer? To, that Constitutfon we must 
render the justice of conceding that, with more or like constanc)^ more 
or less success, its object, from the earliest times, has been 'to' estibliiA 
not (what Paley would conceive) a servile Parliament and deepotio 
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Cr(^wn^ but a free and faithful Parliament^, and 9l ferewn not noininall^j*^ 
but truly and effectually limited/* It is this which constitutes* thh 
spirit^ the tjquly noble essence of th% Englftsh Constitiition. And, theird- 
fore,^ to this spirit it is we desire its outward forms, and familiar and 
re^gnised language, fairly, freely, and ingenuously to cotifurm« 

But is such a condition of things constitutionally and t/anquilly at- 
tainable ? We believe it is ; but then, in order to attain it, it will he‘ 
absolutely necessary that the minds of reflecting Englishmen shall be 
no longer deluded with shadows, but shall, in good earnest, dispel 
.themselves for seizing and securing the substuncef ' In EngliKIt^I^e: 
limited Crown, restrained by any practicable provision in the Constl^ 
tion, has heretofore been a name only ; and less a truth, perhaps; since 
the boasted era of the Revolution, thah during the fluctuating struggles 
of anterior times, when the Crown was as often humbled as victorious 
in its reiterated contests with the subject. If, then, a ^'limited** Crown 
be tfiut which Englishmen may legitimately endeavour to realize, and if 
the means which have been hitherto s^dopted to that ond have confess- 
edly proved to be abortive, are they not called upon now, when their 
efforts have placed them in so advantageous a position for permanently 
compassing their liberties, to let in such new ol^nsiderations, and resolve 
upon such invigorated measures^ as shall convert that into a suhstiince 
iijOtfl l^e^ity which has, in all times past, been a^ahadow and a dream ? 

^ then, solemnly and strongly in mindi the suggestion of Burke, 

that It ought to be the constant aim aif every wise public counsel 
.to4hd out by cautious experiments, and rational cool endeavours, with 
how little, not with how much, restraint the community can subsist, 
since liberty is a good to be iniprovgl, not an evil to be lessened 
we oflbr the following proposition to the enfranchised Electors of Bri. 
tain, as one which is worthy their profoundest attention. It is, in the 
concise and memorable 'irords of the brilliant opponent of Burke — the 
Burke of less auspicious days--^that, an oroan to collkct thk public 

WILL, AND A HAND TO RXECUTB IT, ARE ONLf NECESSARY CONSTI- 

TUENTS OF TUE SOCIAL UNION;'** and that, ^erefore, the theory which 
invests the crown with a right of absolute negative upon the deliberate 
sense of the People, is as monstrous in' {peculation, as experience has 
proved it to bo impossible in practice, and mischievous in its evasion. 

' Perhaps th^ shortest demonstration of its absurdity in theory merging 
into its imbstituted evil, is the fact, that whenever the public feeling has 
been brought to bear uppn it, this pretension of the Crown to oppose 
itself finally to the will of the people, has been regarded with sentiments 
BO ominously discouraging to its ex fircise— witness the resolutions of 
the Commons in 1693 — as at length |o have induced, on the pagt of the 
Crown, a conviction of the utter inexpediency of .retpining so revolting a 
prerogative : not, however, without the consolation that, under 
mask of popular ^mi8,and(Iet us thank Blackstone for the expression !) 

by tiie artifice of wicked politicians both in and out of Parliament, ^ 
its supremacy might still be as effect^ye as ever, and ijie abdicated power 
as substantially eassrted by management, as 'it ever had l^n in the days 
pjf. its loftiest assmr^on. * \ > 

iNow we aidt, with all, possible earnestness, whether thdt power which 
wac tm» oppressive s^.ii»siiltlng for the national si^erance when avow- 

' » "" " P ' — '"'7 ' ^ ' 
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ediy exercised, is atfe more lentimate In its character, more « 

in fts danger, more iKerving of eddlutanee, when exerted edwrtly, anj|| 
hy the application ef the mosft gros^jaerdid motives to the minds of the 
depositaries of the public trust ? 

But now to the point, Ace you then seriously prepared, it will he said, 
to alter thd' theory of the Constitution, and to pluck from the diadem its 
darling prerogative of an absolute negative on the sense of, the nation, 
whether directly or circuitously applied ; whether by a 'ourafllVe or pre« 
veiktive , process ; w|^ether, in short, . by a boldly avowed,, or cautiously 
dissembled, interwention of its will ? We answer, unreservedly. Yes. 
If the power claimed for the Crown be a good, let us have it witlie^ 
disguise. If it be an evil, then we will not have it, under whatever, aid* 
pect it presume to exhibit itself.* • 

We contend for it as a notorious, fundamental, and hitherto unques- 
tioned principle, that it is a limited, not an arbitrary power, which ongM 
to be vested in the Crown of these realms : and, again, that ithe 
tution, however precarious or obscure in other respects, haa.l^oed all 
ultimate power in the hands of the people, by giving them th&eommand 
of the supplies. If, then, the Constitution is not to be renovated in these 
particulars; if we are, in point of fact as well as theory, to have a 
popular, and not an absolute sdieme of Government, all experience 
proclaims that there is but one way of giving it effect, and ^that 1% by 
rescinding a prerogative revolting in its principle, and impractibdbl^ in 
. fact, and placing, not an absolute but a qualified, not an obstructive 
but suspensive veto at the disposal of the Crown. Let it be avowedly, 
and once for all promulged, as the essential and indispensable attribute 
of the free government of this yatioiv that run will of the people xs 
SUPREME : and that all that is useful or permissible on the part of the 
Crown, in its legislative character, is, so to interpose itself as to afford 
to the people the most effective means of deliberately ascertaining Its 
own sense. Were such to be the acknowledged limitations qf kingly 
rule in this counti*)^ will any man pretend to say, that an Ind'ependent 
Parliament would then be dncompatible.with the eiTistence of the mo- 
narchy ?** For what, in such a condition of things, could the Crown have 
to gain by corruption, — what to endanger lyr collision? The hope^ to 
govern by its isolated will, directly or indirectly, -being cut-off, corxSl^ 
Uon must .be abandoned, because it would be nugatory : it urould have no 
object. "%l^e office of suspending,, merely, of interrupting, afl» it were, 
by a friendly and cautionary dissent, the possibly imprudent desires of 
the peo}^, being foreknown and recognised by the popular body, its 
integrity wbul^^be respected ; and the national will be either abandoned 
or moiled upon better reffectio^/ir peacefully achieved after a tempos 
rary and amicable qjbstraction. * 

But, alas 1 here, no doubt, wo shall be duly assailed with a list of the 
lamentable failures which history recovds, m 'our own and in other coUiv 
tries, of attempts to deposit in the hands of the many so transcendast a 
power ; and of thp infiiute risks tP stability and order, against which 
sudi examples are calculated to warn the nations through all succeeding 
time. ^ We are not alarmed at^these examples. On the contrary, the 
objection would rather suggest the reflection. That if the failures of a 
former age are for ever to repress the attempts of. succeeding ones, they 
may be equally quoted for the defence of every conceivable tyranny. 
But because a people have once, or again, been defeated in their hopes, 
w there no security to be taken in future times against the vengeance . 
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artifices of a despot ? Beeaose, for example^ a Cromwell pushed 
to a throne^ were we for ever to succumb to a •Stuart f or 
a Nqioleoa too succe8sfii]|}y trdd in his ^ath, should there 
been 9^0 to deliver the people from the legitimate hoof of the 
Bdurh6n? But these apprehensions are vain. Every age and country 
has its peculiarities; and time and knowledge, too, pome* with their 
appropriate correctives to diminish the hazards and avert the mistakes 
into which less happy or instructed eras may have fallen. The people 
of England in these days (much as they have to ^earn) are not likely 
to be at the mercy of equally balanced factions for and against the fun- 
damental principles upon which their ancestors sif the 17th century 
were so pr^osterously divided. They have, indeed, mournfully misused 
thmr opportunities of knowing better, if they would, in these days, spoil 
a^jaoble atteihpt nt free government, by their crazy contentions on the 
subject of religious toleration. On that point they are pretty much of a 
mind. And on no other could there be such a separation of views as to 
encourage their enemies to hope for success by exciting their jealousies 
or depraving their judgments. Political Unions, or Electoral Commit* 
tees, or associated bodies under some or other name, aided by a search- 
ing and intelligent press, would rapidly teach the popular mind to see 
where the general intereet lay, and to stick to it. In a word, the quietists, 
who can look upon abuses — especially if they profit by them— -with such 
marvellous apathy, or, as O. P.*Q. of The Chronicle would express it, 
the lovers of peace at all hazards,’* may assure themselves that the day 
is past, when either a fortunate soldier or successful adventurer should 
be able to crush or hoodwink the people of England. 

We need not dwell upon the fyret struggles of France. They were 
inevitable — ^they were justifiable — ^they w^ere glorious: and, notwithstand- 
ing the perverted indignation of Burke, could prompt him to apostro- 
phize on the capture pf the Bastile, 

THE king’s castles ARE TAKEN !” 

few there are we believe, at this day, who would not rather sympathize 
in the virtuous emotions of Cowper, when writing by anticipation of the 
■ame event ; — ' 

“ •« Y« horrid towets, , ■ - — 

•Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 

Then’s not an English h^t that would not leap 
•- To hew that ye were faUen at last !' ’ 

If, indq^, thfre gre afiy, even Tory hearts, which still yearn for the 
days when was not yet " goge,** we know not a better correc- 

tive of such Romantic regrets than a glance at a few pages of Arthur 
Yoiiii^^s Agricultural ’J’our in FranedJ during the years 1787-8^ and 
v^ere they would find as pretty a little summary of*the doings of des- 
potism, aa could easily be found in the same space of print, if they were 
lookfi^ for a Well we know the sad sequel whidh history 

adds ; end, that t& .discontents out of which these ifruggles S|Of^ were 
lashed viiilto freni^ by the too fatal* facilities which *a hostile frontier 
i^orded tb Frdnce^lMtnplaeable oppressors. Time, hodwer, has again 
evin^d that tyirat^ jib d phnt which can draw no nuir^nt from the 
Gailic siri!. But ^Old, Britiun is in no pez^ danger. Her 

frontier has no contain trtlii des^tism. It can hhrbour no intrigues. It 
is impassable to Hid unit^ tyihints of the^t^ld* . Of the banded despot, 
prdodly may we say to Britein^ as OesanJ^y imy of man,*^ 
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Euth^nasy*' of the British Co/istitaiion. 

<< llis stops are not upon thy paths,— thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,— thou dost arise 
And shaki^ him from f^ce ; tiie Tile strength he wields 
For earth's destruction, thou host all despise F* 

.■■■■ Scopuli nequicquani et spumea circum 

!^:ixa fremunt, laterique illisa refunditur alga. 

But, the dread of an oppressor from without or within being .removed^ 
up Btfirts a terror of a quite opposite nature; for, by one or other fatality, 
victimized^ it seems, the nation must be. The system we have described, 
wo should probably bo told, (see, for example, Edinburgh Review, Vol. 
xiv., p. 300,) would amount to " a virtual republic." Perhaps it might. 
But we own we do nbt see in a system which should comprise (for the Hake 
of removing a source of unnecessary agitation to society) a chief ma- 
gistracy hereditary in one line, surrounded by purely popular institu- 
tions, so very tnucli to disquiet any sober judgment. In such a system 
wo see everything to gratify the legitimate ambition of the individual 
who should be elevated to the most conspicuous pusitum in tlie state ; 
to whom it should he sufficient glory to be the executive organ of that 
which Sir William Jones denominated tub most glorious op sights, — 

A NATION FREELY GOVERNED BY ITS OWN LAWS." If SUCh a ruler sllOuld 

pine fur a co-ordinate share in the making of laws, or even for the power 
of simple rejection, it behoves him well to remember that he seeks a 
responsibility which experience has proved that a king of this country 
cannot opbnly exercise. That, in proposing to do that circuitously 
which he durst not attempt ^directly, so lavishly must he share amongst 
the instruments of his purpose the power lie acquires, that personally he 
loses as much ns he gains. That ho encumbers this gratuitous system 
with the momentous objection, besides.', of spreading throughout society 
a wide and wasting dereliction of public principle, commencing with the 
corruption of the uppermost, and extending through them to the classes 
next in succession, — a reckless forgetfulness of country, and a spirit of 
sordid self-seeking^, alike disastrous to the resources and subversive of 
the morality of the nation. And, finally, that if not for himself, at least 
fur liis dynasty, he only postpones, after all, the great account with his 
people; whoso intelligence, keeping pace with their wrongs, will sooner 
or later direct them to the means of extorting reparation. 

Considering, then, that this nation has rights ; considei;ii)g that the 
protection of these rights, consistently with correct speculation, cannot 
be safely conceded to hands which, even if occasionally directed by 
wisdom, are at all times exposed to the temptation of interests at , 
variance with those of the community ; considering that the Crown, 
whetheiv regarded in its single strength, or in alliance with a powerful 
few, te*' whom, for its own tranquillity, not for the people's relief, it 
parts with a portion of that strength^ is (if we may Judge frohdi the 
manifold and anxious provisions which haye been opposed to its possible 
aberrations) not less constitutioiiall]f than speculatively liable to this 
precise suspicion; and, especially, considering that experience has proved 
it to be prolific < 0 ^ abuses, which no retrenchment of its pretensions, 
no adjustment of its positioij^ or its weight, no solicitude in abridg- 
ing or disguising its operation has heretofore been able to correct; 
considering all these circumstances, it does not appear to be assuming 
anything ^yond what the spirit of the Constitution, experience, and 
sound reason justify, to require that the power whieh opeidy the Crown 
.dare not, and clandestinely the Crown ought not, and, (if experience be 
Credited,) fionsistently with the national well-being, the Crown cannot 
exert, should give place to a system in which, without danger .to its 
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repose^ or suspicion of its intentions^ its voice should legitimately J>e 
heard, and its counsels reverentially regarded, by a people restored to 
their rightftil position, and conscious^ that. In exposiifg their delibera- 
tions to revision, they werennly condtSP|i^^to the more perfect extrica- 
tion of the general judgment, and submitting to the prudential admoni- 
tions of a friend, not to the imperious discretion of a ipaster. 

So situated, neither Crown nor People could look upon each other 
with feelings of estrangement. Surrounded by the exterior distinctions 
of supremacy in rank ; the depositary of the executive functions of the 
state ; intrusted by his share in the legislative cares, vTith the import- 
ant jind paternal prerogative of ensuring solemnity and caution in the 
public decisions; happy in the unaffected veneration of a free and 
loyal people ; what could be wanting, to the King, of genuine Majesty, < 
of earthly pre-eminence and glory ? While, again, the people beholding, 
in the temporary intervention of the Crown, not more an expedient for 
arresting the dangers of popular error, than a recognition that the per- 
sei’oring expression of their will was paramount to every control ; in 
asking, Of what more could the happiest nation debire to be possessed? 
we will add, too, iiythe spirit of the words which we quoted from 
Burke, With what could a free and intelligent people, desirous of 
security for its lyij^iness, consent to be satisfied ? 


flHE INFIRMITIES OF GeNIUS lLLUBT|tATE]). ' By R. R. MaDDEN, £sq. 

Londpn : Sajtmders and Ottley. 

C 't ' 

The infirmitW* o^ authors, their eccentricities of thought and 
action, their waywardnesses, peevishness, irrascibilit^ misanthropy, 
murky passions, and the thousand indescri* -'Me idiosyncrasies, whicYi, in 
all time, have contradistinguished them from their fellow-men, are pro- 
verbial. The anomalies thus so universally conspicuous in the literary 
character of men of genius, it is the object of Mr. Madden, in his 
present task, to prove, are re&rable to their constitutional (physical) 
peculiarities and pondition : in simply words, that their mental eccen- 
tricities resuj}; from the derangement of bodily health. That the condi- 
tion of the mind and the temper of man depends much upon the vicis- 
situdes of health and disease of the corporeal frame, no physiologist can 
nowadays gainsay, though it may startle *those ^ho do not liappen to 
be physiologists. Mr. Madden, well aqd^ favourably known as Vhe 
author of Travels in Turkey, is himself a medical man, we believe ; and 
to him ought every true son of genius to feel indebted, for the kind- 
hearted ** apology" which he makes* for their many-sided perverse- 
nesses. He generously undertakes to show, upon every principle of 
medical science, that their offences are mast venial ; adU that, as their 
ordinary errors have th^ir main origin in bodily disease, which^ influ- 
encing the feelings, temper, or sensibility of sttidious men, gives* « colour 
to character, which it is often impossible to discriminate by any other 
light than that of medical philosophy," none but medileal persons can 
pronounce when such errors are capable. W'e are not quite sure that 
authors are the only class of mankind which should be grateful to Mr. 
Madden for this most comfortable doctrine, by reason that eveity out- 
yat, IT.— NO. XIX. D 
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bijBaking bf the temper^ in those who are wholly guiltless of lUteratitrey 
may be ascribed to a fit of dyspepsia. 

fie sets out wiih assertiiTg tha^ literary labour aedentaru 

ness of body, and ultimate exhaustion of mind) is produbtt^e bf those 
derangoments which affect, to a prejudici'ril degree, the temper aOd the 
disposition ; that, study deprives the animal man of that amount of mus- 
cular, bodily action, which is essential to health ; that the continuous 
action of the brain (the organ whose function is mind) produces ex- 
haustion ; that stipiulants — alcohol, for instance, in one or another of its 
vehicles, wine/ spirits, or other liquor — are resorted to; that the* 
stonjach becomes kiltimately deranged in ^its ^office ; and that retributive 
evil, by^and-by, ensues, in' the shape of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, or 
general 'nervbus impairment ; ‘which shortens, by more or by less, the 
life of the unhappy man of letters, as well as invests it with infir-, 
mitics'* during its existence. 

This proposition necessarily drags into play the science of Pliystblogy,, 
with which few literary folk may be supposed to be conversant ; and 
Mr. Madden, apparently conscious that lie is addressing himself less as 
a physiologist to a physiologist, than as a literary man to literary men, 
on a matter wliereupon they have not the ability to question him, 
treats it in too hurried a manner to ensure correctness. The brain, the 
spinal marrow, their several branches and ultimate fibres, their use, 
office, and employment, are all brought into the field, with n view to 
talk .about the nervous egency — the materiality, the insubstantiiility, 
or the spirituality of that extrafirdinary something resident in the tubu|ar 
nerves, by whose instrumentality we live and act. IHs two 
upon the nervous energy, ''jembojlying some grievously-stiff matterl^^f 
acquiescence, merely go to sliow what everybody cannot choose but 
admit — namely, that we know nothing whatever about the matter ; 
that tJie vital fluid*' may he analogous to electricity, or, as our friend 
Mathews has it — ^that it may not. 

Mr. Madden’S: argument this, and he reasons witli us as a friend : 
to comprehend the influence of mental labour on physical health, he says, 
it is only necessary to remember, in the first place, that the brain is in 
action when one thinks, — a position which we will not quarrel with 
secondly, that the tendency of contintlal Action is to produce fatigue; 
and that fatigue deranges the functions, because every debilitated organ 
performs its duties imperfectly add irregularly. Now we cannot givq 
assent to the proposition that continual ^i^anic action pro&ces fatigue ; 
because we know that th<at hard-working viscua the heart, the arteries, 
the diaphragm, the lungs, thef intercostal muscles, though labouring along 
wMi tinremitted industry, morning, noon, and night, every day during 
existenOe,^are oQ undebilitaCea by action; and, if woTemember rightly, 
most^phyoicdiOgisiis have instanced the brain as classing among those 
organs wei hayo . jtt|$ named, the^eonflnued action of which is unacepm- 
paided by "jOf coursei wo are waiving the questioQ.4>f die^e, 

because diseiwo^B.iiirither mo^o-nor less than the dispositioa to 
and ive concede the iatteif' part of his proposition; as also, of 
that ifotigue^::ojr. debility ^^ranges a function* wWe it. is .poi^Wiy 
present., ^ ^ 

But *Mr. Ma'dipn — and he^^e we go along with him as far as he can 
hkqsejf widi us — see^is to oonsider that dietary, ahuoes are among ^e 
fertile pauses of mental disorder. He iostances tha voroeify of Johnson^ 
thil ilstemperance of Burns, as bi^ng main agents of. the 
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dria of 'tlie one, and the early dissolution of the other. 
ground travelled over by our author is so safe that it is a ^leaS% to 
journey with him. Equally correct is lie^ we thinkf in ascribing th|| 
peculiarities, the infirmities/* of tSe two great poets. Pope and Eyron, 
to physical malformation. By natural deformity, (spinal distortion,) the 
vital functions of Pope were, according to the statement ^f his bio. 
grapher, Johnson, so much disordered that his lifeVas a long disease; 
and we have the authority of Byron's reiterated assertions, that his own 
lameness to him a source of continual mental irritation. The great 
affliction of Cou per was evidently mental derangedie^t, produced by a 
morbid state of tJie bruin, wliich may liave been induced anj^ aggravated 
by nervous irritutioii. Sir AV'alter Scott is named by IVIr. Madden as a 
great exception, consequent upon teqiperuucc, air, exercise, and a free- 
dom from anxiety. Of all the individuals above named, he has given us 
biographical sketches, illustrative of his assertions ; and most masterly 
and pleasant they are ; full of novelty, and originality of thought. It 
were easy to eke out half-a-dozen amusing pages of extract ; but as the 
work, in spite of the sprinkle of fallacies it contains, must become popu- 
lar, we refiMin. 

lie has given us a variety of tables, of which we siihjoiji an analysis, 

support of the doctrine sought to be cstablislicd, as to the average 
duration of life of the most eminent men in various pursuits of litera- 
ture, twenty being taken in each; but, though a wrell conceived notion, we 
cannot correctly adopt it. By these tables it would seem that the average 
of years of life enjoyed by 

Natural riiilosophcrs, is • . fri Pliilolojirists, «... 66 

Moial Philosophers, . . • 70« Composers, , . .64 

Sculptors and Painters, . . 70 No^clists,{in(lMitotpUaneous Authors, 62| 

Authors on Law and Jurisprudence^ 69 JDramatists, * .... 62 

Medical Authoi*!!, . « . G8 Aiithois on Natural lleligion, . 62 

Authors on Kcvcaled Religion, . 67 Poets, 67 

Thus we find that natural philosophers (the matfcr-of-fact people, 
who draw notliing from imagination) live longest, while poets (who 
draw all) arc the most short-lived; yet w^c find, by the former list, that 
Davy (perhaps the most practically useful in the whole liatch) died at 
61, Tycho Brahe at 6.>, Cuvier at fit, Kei)l6r at GO, Wollaston at 63 ; 
and in the lifttjer, Cowper died at 69, Drydcn at 70, Milton at 66, 
Petrarch at 68, and Metastasio and Young, each at Bl! Besides, in 
proof that large draughts pn the imagination are not uiifavgurable to 
longevity, we may instance the lives of two or three artists ; a class of 
persons who usually draw largely on thdr imagination. Michael Angelo 
lived to the age of 96, Claude of 82, 'Htian of 96. Again, lland^died 
at 77, Le Sage at 80, Corneille at 78, Goethe at 82, V<)ltaire at 8i. The 
object of Mr. Madden is ingenious ; but we do not think it by any means 
attained. f t 

We hope that nothing we hjivejBaid fnay be construed as proceeding 
from ill feelings. Wo have noticed' we thought jnconcedeahle in 
Mr. Madden's work ^ but we repeat that it is one most pleasing 

that has for a long time issued from the pi^se. 
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ODD VERSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

On, Liberty !" exclttimed fte rC^publican^ Madame Ruland^ looking 
upward to the statue of the goddess^ as she approached the place of exe* 
cution andrthe guillotine^ — '' Oh, Liberty ! how many crimes have been 
committed in thy 'name !**-— Oh, Religion ! Spirit of love and mercy ! 
Divine Christifinity I how many more have been commuted in thine ! 

" The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” cried the Puritan 
soldier, andhewe^d ttie cavaliers in pieces, because Saul hewed Agag.” 

The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,” said the cavaliers ; 
and sent letters from court, to kill, silence, and torment the Puritans. 

The letter killeth, but the ^irit giveth life,” quoth the Inquisition ; 

" therefore we will literally kill no*one ; but the magistrates shall. We 
give heretics over to the secular arm.” 

If men take your cloak, give them your coat also,” said the divine ^ 
founder qf Christianity, to disciples vrhose duty it was to set a more than 
ordinary example of patience, Ke setting it most,** 

" If the Church wants your tithe-jdg, give them your vestry-cess 
also,” recommend certain modern preachers of Chri^ianity, to men who 
have had wonderful patience already, — they (the preachers) having none 
at nil. 

This is theAr version of Christianity : You, the flock, always be as 
patient as the primitive Christians, when patience was the most neces- 
sary and becoming thing Yn the world, because it was to secure the 
cause of future generations : we, the pastors of tho*se future generations, 
so far from imitating the example of him who told our predecessors to 
be patient, will nut be patient at all. * We will fleece you, and have tithe- 
sales of cattle, and send you to the Calton Jail. 

The pretended Christians of this age pay the real ones the ludicrously 
unwitting compliment of deriding them for believing that the world will 
be better and hagpier than it is ! that is to say, for believing in the doc- 
trine of their own Master. They say, that the end of Christianity is ac- 
complished, or rather was so the other day, when Toryism reigned, — Tory- 
ism, the millennium of the rich. At present, we are to go back again a 
little : we are lost sheep for a while ; the ^olf cannot tear us quite as 
much as he did, for thinking that we have a right to drink as well as 
himself. But in jthe year 1830, when Charles the Tenth reigned in Paris, 
and the Tories in London^ Christianity was in fine ultimata condition. 

The lion lay down with the lamb,” (to eat him ;) " and the sucking 
child put its hand on the a8p,’*^(to be sent by him to the sick ward of 
the noor house.) What can possibly be better than ^ings as they are ? 
said^he Lords. What, indqqd? said the Bishops. What, indeed? 
asked the fbw. Final Christianity, said the Lords, means the ascendency 
and idleness of the few, and the subserviency and labour of the many. 
Just so, said the Bishops, — with powfier and purple breeches forone'sioot- 
men. Precisely that, said the few, — ^with a hundred beef-steaks a-day 
for each of U8,lnd none for the* labourers. 

othei^ise, and the final Christianity of the Lords * 
and Bimopa .^j^uadme witn a jerk. Reformers have been apt to i^bink 
otherwise at aoHM and by degrees the corrupted versions oLChris^ 
tianity have been improved by new readings, more accordant vftth, the 
spirit of the original. In tiie time of Leo the Tenth, ^ristiantty mWts 
a few epicurean gentlemen at Rome, who had a'taste for tlie atts,' 
and a multitude who bought indulgences of them foir crime* Lutbpr 
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corrected this odd version of the Testament^ in the rough style or an 
apostolical Bentley. The^rough emendations of Luther were gradually 
dulcified by an indifference^ trhich VaB> at any rate^ better and more 
Christian than violence ; and^ hence> by the aid of Church and State/' 
and other worjdly gentilities^ Christianity came to mean a bofUspoken 
expediency for the few ; enabling them, instead of •furthering Christ's 
work, to keep the rich always rich, and the poor always poor,— ^the 
avowed object of the final notions above-mentioned. The Duke of Wei- 
lington openly professed his astonishment and indication that anybody 
should think of altering things as they were $r Robert Peel was 
more astonished and indignant ; — ^Bishop Philpotts was most astonished 
and indignant. This was the right Christian scale of degrees, from the 
positive Duke to the superlative Bishop. The astonishment and indig- 
nation were in proportion to the possession of superfluities, and to the 
vehemence of temper. Mr. Perceval, one of the astonished and indig- 
nant, and a pensioner, was particularly angry at what is called* the mo- 
dern philosophy ; not aware, that among the professors of this philosophy 
is often found the highest degree of real Christian faith and reverence, 
— a love for the spirit above the letter, — which the pretended saints 
have neitlicr largeness of understanding nor of heart to conceive. It is 
clear enough to everybody, but themselves, what sort of Christians these 
persons would have been, in the time of Christ himself ; on what side 
they would have been found, when everything worldly and powerful was 
against him. Mr. Perceval may say no ; for he, also, has been on the 
side of a man contumeliously treated, and has incurred ridicule for his 
sake. True ; but he has not left the other side for all that ; nor has 
he given up his pension. Tory saifits ai% not the men for selling all 
they have, and giving it to the poor." They purpose to do a thing the 
most contradictory to the whole spirit of Christ's doctrine, — to serve 
God and Mammon" attmee ; and, of course, they serve neither. Oh ! 
but it is hard, says a clergyman in a late pamphlet, tm expect us to bo 
more than men,— to read the Christian doctrine, in its hardest sense, 
amidst a worldly generation. This has a fine air of appeal to people's 
candour and modesty ; but we have -yet to learn, that men are to have 
doctrines interpreted for tlwm in any mafiner they xdease, especially 
while they construe them in the hardest and most unaccommodating man- 
ner for others. •Our Saviour himself is understood to have abrogated 
all the litezal hardships of the Jewish law ; yet, while the tithe-holder 
requests us to interpret ChAstianity in the manner most convenient for 
himself, he not only makes no scruple pf coming over us” with the 
Jewish inflictions, but sends us to jail if we beg him to be a little ^lore 
Christian in return ! ! * • 

This is too pleasant ; and at length people must have a reason for it, 
or it can no longer be borne. Barson Trulliber, in that admirable epi- 
sode of Fielding, argued the spirit of the above clerical gentleman, 
though not quite in his urbane manner, when he bjoi^ht himself to 
think that a country^priest was a maif who had a right to wallow in 
money and fat, like ^e hogs he kept, ar^ accuse people^ of want of 
Christianity for asking him to be charitable ? lie demanded the most 
indulgent of all absurd good constructions for himsell^ while he turned 
the needy t^om his door. Trulliber is a coarse but real personification of 
the inner spirit, (and, in many cases, of the outward man, too,) of a very 
polite spectacle latdy and still flourishing, though now beginniiig to de- 
citoe. The needy, it is true, are not tupsed away from the door of this 
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or that individual, numerous as the individuals are who do turn them ; 
hut| as a hody^ the poor are kept at ^ good distance from the door of the 
establishment. Between the Dives in power^ and the Lazaruses in 
poverty, a great gulf is fixed. The men " in purple and fine linen/* who 
fare sum^uously every day/' while the weavers of the purple are 
starving, do not fatten liogs with their own reverend hands, as Trulliber 
did ; but they take care to have them fattened, and to get as fat them- 
selves, and are astonished with the same measure of astonishment, when 
their practices art declared not to be Christian, 

The reader knows what befell Parson Adams in his interview with 
Trulliber ; how lie went, in* the faith of a primitive Christian, to borrow 
some shillings of him ; and how Trulliber looked for no such phenome- 
non, but thought he was come to contribute to his stock ; and how 
** astonished and indignant" the rich parson was at the poor one, when 
he discovered the real state of the case : that it was not a pig he wanted 
to buy, but a crown to borrow ; and how IVIrs. Trulliber stood by, sub- 
serving to the humour of her lord and master, and finally advised him 
to settle the dispute by going to law. Some of the concluding matter we 
must quote, because Trulliber (with the above-mentioned allowance for 
want of good breeding) is a personification of the fat, flourishing, tithe- 
exacting part of the church establishment ; and Parson Adams is the 
poor curate and the poor in general ; and Mrs. Trulliber is the repre- 
sentation of clerical agency^ of the parish.beadlo of the Church-und-King 
Societies, of the Annuitg-tax men, and of all those who, out of servility 
and llie grossest content with what is expedient, arc wedded to the Trul- 
liberian ascendency. 

^ Sir/ says Adams, ^ my business'^ is, that we are by various accidents 
stripped of our money, and are not able to pay our reckoning, being 
seven shillings. 1 therefore request you to assist me with the loan of 
those seven shillings, and also seven shillings more, which, poradven- 
ture, 1 shall retuf ii to you ; but if not, 1 am convinced you w'ill joyfully 
embrace such an opportunity of laying up a treasure in a better place 
than any this world affords.* ** 

Here the author enters into divers instances of astonishment on the 
part of men who meet with sudden surpi'fses, none of which, he says, 
will give a faint idea of the astonishment which seized on Trulliber at 
the end of Adams’ speech. • • 

** Awhile he rolled his eyes in silence, sometimes surveying Adorns^ 
then his wife, then casting them upon the ground, then lifting them up 
to Heaven. At last he burst «forth in the following accents : ^ Sir, I 
bel^^e I know w here to lay up my little treasure as well as another. I 
thank God, if I am not so watjfl as some, I am content;, that is a bless- 
ing greater than riches ; and he to whom it is given, need ask no more. 
To be content with a little is greater than to possess the world ; ^which 
a man may possess without being so. Lay up my treasure ! Whii maU 
ters where a ii^anfs treasure is,^whose heart is in the Scriptures ? There 
is the treasure of a Cliristian.* At these words, tlie water ran frOiA 
Adams’ eyes, and catching ffrulliber by the hand'in rapture, ' Brother/ 
says he, ^ Heaven bless the accident by which I came to see you I I 
would have walked many a mile to have communed with youj and, 
believe me, I will portly pay you a second visit; |?ut my friends, 1 
fancy, by this tinw. Wonder at my stay; so let xneiiave the money Inu' 
mediately ! Irullibep then put on a stern iook^ biid cried out, ' Tliou 
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dost not intend to rob me?* At which the wife, bursting into tears^ fell 
on he> knees, and roared cmt^ ' Oh, dear Sir, for Heaven’s salce, don't 
rob my master: we are butjhorpeopie/* f— ^ Get up for a foo}, as thou 
art, and go about thy business,* said Trulliber : ^ don't think thcynan will 
venture his life? ha is a beggar, and no robber / — * Very true, indeed,* 
answered Adams.— » 1 m if.h, with all niy heart, the tithing man woe here/ 
cries Trulliber ; ‘ I would have thee punished as a vagaboi^ ibr thy 
impudence. Fourteen* shillings, indeed! 1 won't gi^e thee if larthlngt 
I believe thou art no mure a clergjmian than the woman there, (pointing 
to his wife ;) but, if thou art, dost deserve to have tITe gown stri^M||P 
thy shoulders, for running about the country in such a manner / — I 
forgive your suspicions,' says Adams but suppose 1 am not a clergy- 
^ man, 1 am nevertheless thy brother ; and thou as a Christian, .much more 
as a clergyman, art obliged to relieve my distress.' — ^ Don't preach to 
me ?' replied Trulliber ^ ^ don't pretend to instruct me in my duty ?'•— 
' Ifacks ! a good story,' cries Mrs. Trulliber, ' to preach to my master I' 
— ^ Silence, woman!' cries Trulliber, * 1 would have thee know, friend, (ad- 
dressing himself to Adams,) 1 shall not learn my duty from such as theo. 
I know what charity is, better than to give it to vagabonds !*— ' Besides, 
if we were inclined, the poor's rate obliges us to give so much charity/ cries 
the wife. — ' Pugh, thou art a fool. Poor's rate ! Hold thy nonsense,* 
answered Tiulliber ; and then turning to Adams, he told him he would 
give him nothing. ^ I am sorry,' answered Adams, ^ that you do not 
know what charity is, since you practise it no better ; 1 must tell you, 
if you trust to your knowledge for your jubtidcution, you will find your- 
self deceived, though you should add f«iitk to it, without good works I* 
— ^ Fellow,* cries^Trulliber, ^ dost thou speak against faith in my house : 
I will no longer remain under the same roof with a wretch who speaks 
wantonly of faith and the Svript tires ,* — ^ Name not the Scrijitures/ says 
Adams. — ^ How, not name the Scriptures ? Do yoa dUMfeve the Serip^ 
tares V cries Trulliber. — ^ No, but vuu do,' anbxvorea Adams, ' if I 
may reason from your practice : for their commands are so explicit, and 
their rewards and punishments so immense, that it is impoHsi!)le a man 
should steadfastly believe witlg)ut obeying. New, there is no command 
more expressed no duty more frequently enjoined than charity. Who- 
ever, therefore, is void of charity, l.make no scruple of pronouncing 
that he is no Christian !* * I would not advise thee,* says Trulliber, 
* to say that I am no Christian : 1 won't take it of you ; for I believe 
I'm as good a man thyself j’ (and indeed, though he was now rather 
too corpulent for athletic exercises, he haft in his youth been one of the 
best boxers and cudgel-players in the cquptry.) Ilis wife, seeing 
clench bis fist, interposed ; and begged him not to fight , show himself 
a true Christian^ and take the i/w op him.J As nothing could provoke 
J^ams to strike, but an absolute assault <)n himself or his friend, he 
at the angry look and gestures of Trulliber ; and telling him he 
Vae sorry to see such mCn in orders, depaiCed without father ceremony/' 
Oh, Mr. Tait ! (do not be alarmed ; we ajo not going to make you 
Uu^ with diore compliments than we can nelp,) you have made an 
admirable note on this law-going version of Christianity* Doubtless it 

■ " - . ip 1 1 ...I I ■ I ■ . I — — 

* The ve^tad^teresti*, tithei’, and aanulty^tax armament, lyhen the poor make 
inqoiiltion lufe the^ Church’s furse ^ 1. 1 

f It is aUeged Ivn^me, that the very bishops are not rich enough ; and inih laws 
are miAe to increase dot the substanoe of the starring. 

t no por M oib A h Tester, and tithe mode of Christian cetclemsnt. 
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will be followed by others— indeed it has been— 4und we shall at lengtli 
have a good editibn of the dripna}^ freed fipfli the old ^arioTUin trifling^ 
and the corruptions of sordid teacberft^ 


INSCRIPTION. 

jMfis PoKCfi de*Leos, a distinguiBhed poet, priest, ftod piKilosophor df the six* 
teenth century, endowed too with the mildest temperament, was cast into tfiediingcons 
of the Inquisition lor tlie high offence df translating a part of the Scriptures into his 
native tongue. He lay there five years, without light or society. On his release and 
restoration to his theological professorship— circumstances of equally balanced strange* 
ness! — crowds attended his fiist lecture, expecting some notice of his quinquennial 
suffering. De Leon, however, showed himself too wise and too gentle. He resumed 
the lecture, which, five years before, had been so sadly interrupted, with merely the 
accustomed formula— " heri dieehamtts ^ — and went directly into its subje^.] 

l)e Leon's character and history are well given in the Edinburgh Evview, No. 80, 
article on the Lyric Poetry of Spain. 


D£ LEON. 

• 

Here liesJ)e Leov— he, whoso song <<unsphcrcd 
The spirit of Plato," and before it reared 
The Christian Cross ; blending its old and deep 
Philosophy, with thht purd light — The sleep 
At length was his of death ; and here he lies. 

Yet did a mortal shadow veil his eyes 
Within a living monument. Five years— 

A lai'ge and lonely segment from the fears 
An4 hopes of life I — ^forgot hiin in tlie cell 
Of the dark IVQUIBiTioir : there to dwell, 

Wrapped in the cerements of sepulchral time, 
Unvlslied of speech or light His crime 
Was— jhy the coward bigot pardonless— 

That in the robes of Spain he darffd to dress 
The Scriptures' sttange and foreign majesty ; 
Uncurtained its forbidden ^nctuary ; 

And broudly to the popular eye displayed 

What mmiks and monarchs would ^ave kept in shade. 

Ask we not, in that^raditude^ what divine 
Voices and visions made a glorious shiine 
Of it's slow darkmgse— what dear ecstasy 
Religion, sirred with philosophy. 

Deepened 4m bis spirit. On thoughts like ours. 

The sights and strams that chArmed De Leon's hours 
Descend not ; nor to worldly eye or ear 
Stoepeth Urania from her distant sphere. 

But,” when the pefialchain was sundered, then 
He to his doister calmly turned again ; . 

Nor sought in private fri>wn or public gaze 
The mariyr's pimil or the martyr's praise : 

As if the years riiat wore his lift away 
Had only home ^e grieft of yesteiday. 

^ did Dx L,xo»*s qtirit liw ' » 

Aborc Ui iraoDiy. And here BxLxowIUa^ 
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ON SOME RECENT DISCOATERIEB IN ASTRONOMY. 

In the scientific as well as in the social worlds there arai epochs of 
great excitement — or^ as they may be termed^ of rmohiHon — in which^ 
by the discovery of some cardinal fact, or the occurrence of ^^a novel and 
therefore unlooked-for event, men’s minds are powerfully aroused and 
urged to energetic speculation, and the interest of^th|^ subject rendered 
effective over multitudes who usually take no part in abstracted in- 
quiries. When by the fortune or perseverance of (^Tenius, some truth of 
vast import is brought into a distincj a^d definite position, and made to 
exercise over our former knowledge all the sway that belongs to it, it 
seems as if the horizon which previously confined us had receded, or as if 
we had scaled an acclivity capable of Commanding a wider and freer 
prospect i and there straight burst upon us immense countries .all unex- 
plored, strange forms, and, if we may so speak, an entirely different 
nature, the spectacle of which literally eiectrfJHeg the mind, excites emu- 
lation, arouses curiosity, renovates hope, and puts in rkpid circulation 
a llffge train of original and unusual idea^ The step thus advanced 
affects us like the great enterprises of a Gama or a Columbus. The 
power of these old achievements revivified withered Europe, and proved 
a more efficient elixir to her decaying frame than any which Paracelsus 
ever dreamt of ; and just as the dazzling glfmpse of their distant worlds 
summoned into immediate action all the energies of* the venturous and 
the free, and evoked curiosity and eagerness even from the mind of the 
slumberer, so will the glimpse of % new world in science be naturally 
followed by a sudden flocking of inquirers towards the retiring boundary, 
and a vast increase of ardour ; and it need not be wondered at, that 
the external public partakes also in soipewhat of the anxious enthusi- 
asm, and is inclined to fook with an jxtuiimal intqptness towards the 
quarter from which the strange and novOf tidings are being announced. 

Astronomy is now in one of those epooh$. Formerly we were occu- 
pied in exploring that speck of ours which we denominate the solar 
system ; and if we succeeded in expounding the law which binds in relation 
the motions. of some planet's moons, or in defining accurately the path of 
. a hitherto doitbtful comet, we deemed that wo had accompliriied notable 
achievements, and gone not a little way towards exhausting the informs- 
tion with which our scicihee could futnish fls. But how far, how very 
far, is man from the end of knowledge 1 Ne sooner is one apparent 
limit arrived at, than another territory expands beneath his view. We 
Lave not yet come toP' the cdncInfldonto{ any natural inquir}', nui^re our 
faculties capable of leading us so'lhr. If we deaf one bound, we are 
straight within a still wider ^pace, fraught with what is wonderful and 
unknown. In the cduntry in ffbioh we travel, there is no eminence 
loftier than all others— -at least none such has hitherto appeared ; all 
we know is, that there is some one IHgher than what we have yet as- 
cended. ^Our astronomers, who, upon tl|(B ground of the fulne&s of the 
law discovered by the immortal Nkwton, and the dqseness Kf their ac. 
quaintance with the bodies revolving around our sun, boasted of the 
perfection of their scienee, welhs apt, in the exultatloA of the moment, 
to forget that there stretches over ns (he untrodden region of the Fnm 
Stabs ; or if they did not overlook it, seemskl disposed to resign 
its examinatjion as being beyond the reacdi of the human powers. •* But 
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fortunately this desponding was not universal ; and one stan was- 
found with daring: « enough to commit himself to the unfathomable ex- 
panse. About the close of last century, a naturalized subject of 
Groat ^ritain directed his powerful telescopes towards the heavens, 
and passed* the barrier . with memorable success. There can be no 
greater proof of* tlib distance at which he left contemporary inquirers, 
than the fact, that during the greater part of his life, his discoveries 
M^ere neglected or ridiculed, and his telescopes esteemed as a sort of 
fashionable toy. SjiH^V'iiiLiAM IlKHsciiELii, like Copeknicits and Newton, 
was in advance, and^tbat so far, that a celebrated Frenchman, who, with 
all appropriate knowledge, undertook a history of Astronomy, bequeathed 
us a posthumous sketch of its progress in the eighteenth century, in 
which there is not even an allusion to discoveries which will always 
signalize that century's close. But the venerable astronomer lived to 
enjoy his fame. His grey hairs were held in honour. He saw himself in 
a green and peaceful old age, regarded throughout the civilized world as 
the herald of a new era in Astronomy ; and he had this farther pride, 
ere being called to his rest, of observing that the laurel crown which he 
left was about to be worn by his illustrious son. 

llEHsciiEiJi first showed tlie venturous spirit of the true philosopher 
in his Thoxujhts on the Strnnture of the Heavens. The idea brought 
out in those papers, was perfectly novel ; but its accuracy strikes us the 
moment it is CAplained. The vulgar, and ordinary notion, that stars are 
distributed, just as we see them, throughout all the depths of space, is 
at once unfounded and shallow. The aspect of the heavens on any 
uncloude<l jiight will (‘onvinc.e the observer, not only of the futility of 
this crude conception, but also that life multitudinous bodies within the 
reach of our gaze — nay, that the whole bodies connected with wliat we 
call our firiuainent, and removed from unaided sight by the effect of dis- 
tance, are all confined within a small portion of s{)ace, and distributed 
into a certain irregular form. We know well wdiat obstacles there are 
to the apprehension of an idea of this sort ; but w e do not doubt that, 
if aided by a little, thoughtfulness on the part of the reader^ we shall 
succeed in enabling them to be overcome. It is consistent with the 
most superficial observation, that the stars even within our immediate ken 
do not seem equably distributed. Towards what we may call the sides of 
the heavens, they are comparatively thmly scattered ; and fire see through - 
them w'ltliout didiculty, out upon the dark ground of the vacant skjr. 
Above, on the other hand, and towards a strfjpe all around us, forming 
what may be termed the extreme^edfftfs of the firmamen't, they augment 
to an almost indefinite number, diminishing in magnitude, as they in*- 
crease in multitude ; and it scaac^ needs demonstration that the oause 
is, the firmament s Itretching out in great length towards the direction 
of which we speak. At the farther extremities of this elongation^ the 
individual stars are too distant to be ditsoernible ; but their multitudes 
blend tboir rays in^o one soft light, and form what we call the milky 
way. Tlie iiotiofi w'e would estaffiish may be illustrated by a hom^y 
example. If M e are placed in stripe of wood, theffe is no difficulty in 
** accounting for the appearances around us. On looking through the'' 
sides of the stripe, we would dis^rn a few trees, an4the fields.or epem , 
sky beyond; but, on looking e/ohj^the stripe, or we would dis- ^ 
cover no opening, but ^only a number of distityct treeijl, (if.we iiMgrr. 

® o»;4ndefiaite ah, lltos,’:- 

^'iWvely, is it with our ffrinamdiit. Whero W stea iii ' 
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which, we ere placed^ stretches farthest out^ we lose sight of the indiv^ 
duals, and discern only a milky way ; whereas^ had the stars been placed 
equably and indefinitely through all space, their multitfides would have 
seemed' thus blended together on all sides, and we should have been 
surrounded by a milky way, overspreading the whole concave rtf the 
heavens. These considerations are simple ; but they ^ead to important 
conclusions. In the first place, they afford a clue to the discovery of 
the exact shape of' our firmament or stratum of stars. Its greatest 
elongations will evidently be indicated by tli^e milky Uyl^ manifested in 
these particular quarters. Taking no principle into vie^ but this, it is 
plain that our firmament is a very irregular solid. Goite at the hea^ ens, 
good reader ! and . you will discern the truth of our coneeption. The 
milky way, through nearly one-half of tfte heavens, divitles itself into 
two branches, — thus clearly evincing that, in these quarters, what we 
call the heavens, has, as it were, two arms or minor vcinsj stretcliing out 
from its main body into onward space. We are anxious that this idea 
should be completely apprehended, and therefore subjoin a diagranl. The 
general appearance of the firmament will be intelligible if we suppose 
its section to be of some such figure as the following, — the position s, 
marking the place of our sun : — 


I 


o 

On looking through a bed of stars of this form, from the position 
it is plain, that towards a, 6, c, the individual bodies will disappear in 
consequence of their dihtance, and leave only a milky, or diffused starry 
light ; whereas, through the sides d and e, and towai^s the opening 
which corresponds to the opening in the milky May, there Mould seem a 
comparative thinness of stars, with darkness intervening ; or, at the most, 
an almost imperceptible diffusion of light. Simple as this appears, it 
was never understood untib explained by nerschell ; and, considering 
the despotism ef popular notions, it required a mind of no ordinary compass 
to imagine it. But how vast the thoughts which the mere imagination 
awakens in the heart ! For long our earth was the universe — then the 
seat of power receded to the Am, Once more our conceptions expanded, and 
we bestowed our ultimate wonder upon yie firmament of the fixed stars ; 
but, behold! this is no infinity — ^it is a mere limited stratum, a definite 
m^q^itude within whieh these bodies 0c% arranged, — a small porfibn of 
infinite space, set apart, probably, for the development of peculiar laws ; 
and, at all events, palisadoed^within a certain occupancy, in virtue of 
operations, and for the production* of ends, concerning which we have 
not hitherto obtained the remotest idea ! ^ 

Ohr Astronomer lost Ho time in ^ollbwing out this ftindamental con. 
sideratiem. He assisted the eye by the application' of bis mighty instru- 
ments ; and by <mllecttng and proportioning the minutest quantities of 
light sent towarda^s from the heavens, he literally gauged them — fa. 
thomed tKeir various depths, and proportioned their remotenesses. But 
the quality, important though it is, of its eontalxiiqg a power to discern, 
the form of our firmamentsd system, and to visit its confinei^ is not the 
most remarkable which belongs to Henoheffs idea^ The n^ipn of the 
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great firmament being limited of itself mightily expands our view of the 
universe^ for it first gives occasion to the thought that there may be other 
firmaments like burs. An4^ here^ too^ our Astronomer’s observations eome 
in with the power of demonstration. In regions far too distant for the 
discovery even of a telescopic star^ he discerned the light of telescopic 
clusters. One of tliese clusters is rudely figured in the excellent manual 
(Fig. plate II.) recently published by his philosophic son. No one who 
has been accustomed to contemplate our own firmament as a peculiar 
stratum or layer^^an doubt that another such firmament has thus been 
discovered ; ndl are these discoveries now strange to observers acquainted 
with the telescope. And how magnificent is the field thus opened 1 How 
noble and expansive its view ! We deal no more with mere planets, nor 
with mere suns, or systems of* sifhs ; but we deal with systems of firma- 
ments, possibly revolving around each other, or moving towards a dis- 
tant centre in majestic procession ! And, again, what causes the shape 
of these firmaments ^ Our own has not a form which it could have ob. 
tained'by hazard ; and there are stripes, as well as globules, sending us 
that dim notice of their existence from the recesses of space — ^nay, we 
can discern even strata of firmaments, and something approaching to a 
circle, engirdling our stratum at least as perfectly as the earth is 
surrounded by the vast girdle of the Andes and the branching Hima- 
laya. ^riiat then are these P What power has determined their form ? 
Is it possible, notwithstanding their remoteness, that they and ourselves 
are but a speck in infinity— the outwork of some mighty system, which 
is itself but an outwork, and an irregular outwork, in the great vastness 
of creation ? We ask the question in that spirit of awe, with which it 
alone becomes us to speculate •coiicarnidg the designs and doings of the 
Omnipotent. 

But the most interesting, because the most definite discoveries of the 
modern Astronomy, are those which have followed from Herschell’s 
labours within our firmamentul system. The positive dimensions of the 
firmament still %lude our apprehension ; nor can we say more than 
that probably the nearest fixed star on which accurate observations 
have been made, is separated from us by an interval of at least nineteen 
trillions of miles ! What an idea does yiis give of the immensity of 
the spaces through which these shining bodies are sprinkled ! And 
what a triumph will it be for man, if we ever succeed iu tracing out the 
laws which have regulated their position, and the gigantic motions which 
preserve their haimony ! The great, the magnificent work, is already 
gloriously begun. Many of the stars have revealed motions to our deli- 
cate instruments, which cannotf arise from any cause but the prevalence 
of Q^ivity in those regions of ^e heavens ; and ,a considerable degree 
of probability is e^cumulated, Oiat our sun, along with all his planets, is 
being conveyed by a motion of translation, towards some di^ant point. 
If tliis be the case, and should these delicate shiftings ever become re- 
ducible to a law, how interesting *t}ie problems which will be presented 
to future Bstrcgiomers ! Nay, |o the mere ^sual observer, the whole 
a^ect of the heavens may undergo a change. By altering our position in 
the celestial vault, or movin^owards a different place in our stratum, we 
may approach in some direction nearer to its side ; and thus see Ihe dark 
heavens more distinctly in one direction, while in the other there mold . 
be a great increase of ihilky light." A^oh^ge of ouV sun's place, cosipara- 
tively small, might render it impossible for the inhabitsnts ef his . 

^|ing planets to see along these two branches which cause ttie appm^eht divi- . 
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Bion of the milky way ; but^ for the loss of this spectacle we would doubt, 
less be consoled by the appearance of other and yet unknown variations! 
When we thus speak of phenomena whio]|) cannot be evolved but 
after vast epochs^ we assume^ of course* the lengthened destinies of our 
race. The individual man, whose years are liniited to the '' few and 
weary threescore-and-ten/' can only contribute his little leaf of pbserva. 
tion ; but it will never injure hi||^eart to glance into«futurity^ and to 
dwell by anticipation upon the riches and the exhaustlessness of the Book 
of Providence ! 

The motions now alluded to^ however, are not thesmost remarkable 
which recent inquiries have revealed. Herschell early discovered that 
many stars, which appear single to the naked eye, are double, and in 
some cases even multiple, when seen tlyro^gh a good telescope ; and, in 
regard of the double stars, certain extraordinary facts have been firmly 
established. When the astronomer was first attracted by these bodies, 
they struck him as particularly applicable to the solution of the pro* 
blem relative to the distances of the fixed stars. Their applicability, 
however, depended upon their perfect stability; and what was our country, 
man's surprise, when he traced, first, a distinct motion, and then clearly 
discerned that one of them revolves around the other ! l^e whole annals# 
of Astronomy record no discovery more brilliant than this. When the 
veteran Observer first lighted upon it, he also might have had his £»• 
rldca, for he had touched on the borders of a new world. Formerly we « 
knew nothing of systems of revolution, save in the case of our own sun 
with his subordinates ; and, by analogy, we miflit have been inclined to 
transfer the picture to the other suns strewed through immensity ; but 
here was a revolution of two bodies which ^so, perhaps, have 

subordinates revolving around both,* or each governing its own ! The 
interest of the discovery was not yet exhausted, but penetrates far be* 
low the mere surface of the first observation. In the case of the follow, 
ing nine systems, the periods of revolution have been settled within a 
near approximation. ^ 


7 Leonis revolves in 

1900 yeare 

7 Virginia 
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61 Cygni 

452 ... 

tf .CoronsB * 

2S6i ... 
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252^ ... 

70 Ophiuchi ...* 

80i ... 

^ Urs» ^ 
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SS ... 

a Coronas • 
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The question recurs as to the law und^r which these bodies revoike, 
and whether it has the least relation to the great laiV oftg^'avity govern- 
ing our own system. By the labours of . Savary and Encke, but princi- 
pally of our own Sir John HerschelVthis question has already been an- 
swered. The elliptic or oval orbits of most of the foregoing nine systems 
have been definitively ascertained; and this is tantamolbnt to a recogni- 
tion of the now aU-coUkprehending principle of gravitation. How memo- 
rable the fact, that the power whidi causes a stone to fall to our planet's 
suribce is the regulator of the motions of these gi^ntic orbs I Farther 
and far iSghtier triiimphs are thus in store for the discovery of our 
Immortal Newton. But these bodies, so attractive by the character of 
their motions, have attractions ciso to the eye of tiie common observer. 
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Many of them exhibit the singular and beautiful phenomenon of contrast 
ed or complementarif colours. The larger star in such instances is Gonu 
monly of a ruddy or orange hue^ while the other is blue or green. In 
some cases this*^may be a mere <bptical delusion, or the consequence of 
our gazing at the same time on two lights of different intensities ; 
but it not so in every case : and we are tlius left to indulge the idea 
of habitable bodies being illuminated ^ turns by red and green> or blue 
and yellow suns ! Can this be the reality of the “ male and female 
lights*' wliich dwelt in the Imagination of Milton P Can we form an idea of 
the contrasts ever varied ever new” — themany grateful vicissitudes aris- 
ing out of the changing postures of these complementary bodies P Bo such 
conjectures as th^y may, we recognise these stars as beyond comparison the 
most lovely objects in the heavens. Often has the writer of this paper 
' spent amongst them his midnight hours, and well could he have lived 
there during the live-long night. Beautiful stars ! — the symbol of all that 
is youthful and pure ; surely the spirit will one time dissolve its clod of 
*'miry cla}'^,” and wing after the bonny Kilmeny” to the faery realm of 
those green suns I Mcariwliile, observers I do you w’ork well and steadily, 
for tljcre is already the whitening of a rich harvest. The reaping is hut 
^ begun. Every new' publication by the Astronomical Society, — every fresh 
FASGTouLus W'c rccoivc from Dorpat, contains an addition of discovered 
•treasure ; hut what are the united labours of a Stuuvb, a IIeuscuell, 
and a South, compared with the field to he exjih^red — even the multi- 
tude of glittering points in the telescopic heavens ! And with reference 
to the multiple stars, everything has to be accomplished. Doubtless they 
form systems ; and even the dazzling thicket in CaQGer, and the more 
diffused cluster in the Pleiades, might, if sedulously watched, bo made 
to yield their internal motiot^. Astronomy is once more in the era of 
observation ; and she desires her Tycho Bbaues. Little, however, is to 
be hoped from the wealthy in our land, as their energies are now ex- 
pended in the heroic and most hopeful effort of repressing what they 
call the fierce democracy," or, w'hat signifies the same thing, in ha’ing 
and crowing down sucli horrid demagogues as Messrs. Grote and Roebuck ; 
and the public patronage of Great Britain is already too deficient for the 
wants of our Lord Johns and Lord Charleses. In comparison with these 
last, wiuit are the pretty double stars, or^^what should they do, but just 
twinkle as modestly as they may ? 

The facts now' recorded would,, in times of ordinary discovery, .have 
been thought sufficient to signalize an epoch ; but our age has seen 
yet another majestic inquiry fully opened.Q In the depths of the firma- 
ment there is discovered a substance altogether distinct from stars—- a 
diffused luminous substance, occupying immense portions of space, but 
at^e same time of great tem^ty, as stars have been seen through pori* 
tions of it. That substance is the true nebulous substance, and must be 
carefully distinguished from the dimlig|its sent towards us. by remote fir. 
maments. Now, there is a most* remarkable fact connected with the 
appearances of this nebulous matter. In many portions of space it is per- 
fectly and almofft equally least the only irregularity exist- 

ing in it gives part of it a sort of wispy appearance. Other detached 
portions, again, are not ii! this state of equal diffusion, but show a 
thickening or congregating of the matter towards a particular "l^oint or 
points. Pursuing the inquiry farther, the nebule afe ih nhat 

may he termed all stages of emdemation ; and theiast stage ^bseryable 
furnislies the appearance of a st^ with a hur around it. Is ii posdhle 
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that thia matter is the chaos out of which stars, or formed bodies, hfve 
arisen ? The question is so daring that the mind almost recoils from 
the {Prosecution of it; and yet we declare* from a full experience, that 
no one can use a 'fine telescope, in the survey of that strange matter, 
without feeling such a sensation as a person might be supposed to feel 
on passing through a plantation of variously aged t^'ees. \ ou see the 
trees — you mark their progressive growths, and, even if you knew it 
not, y4)u might be inclined to infer the pberiomcnou of oRowrii. Pos- 
sibly — nay, probablv, these different stages show different growths, or 
different degrees of condensation ; and, probably, wliilf we there witness 
the formless and void" chaos, we discern also the energy of the 
power of gravitation consolidating that chaos into worlds ! Can it in. 
deed be true, that God is vouchsafing^ us so intimate a knowledge of his 
material workmanship ? 

' Farther observation, coupled with reference to the facts of our own 
small system, serves to confirm this idea. Supposing the condensation of 
one of these portions of nebulous matter to (‘.ommence, in virtue of some 
remoter cause — not in its exact centre — there would follow a st];;ongcr 
current of attracted particles from one side than another, an^motion like 
that of a whirlpool would result. This w'uuld give the con<fen8mg^||g>dy 
a motion of rotation around its own axis ; and it is one of HersIbheU’a 
most interesting discoveries, that single nebulae, when condensed into form 
have almost all a motion of rotation. Now it is possible that our sun may 
have arisen <mt of such a nebula, and that snch is the origin of his rota- 
tion on his axis. This rotation, and these principles would account for 
the subsequent formation of the planets and their moons, and tlieir rotation 
on their small axes in one uniform diref^hn. It is impossible to pursuo 
this idea now, as it would afford food for the cxpianatioi^: of an entire 
paper ; but we peunt it out, and leave it half-explained Ibr the purpose of 
drawing attention to Ahe most gigantic thought that^ yet burst upon 
the natural inquirer. 

If the theory towards which these observations point* possesses the least 
verisimilitude, the space occupied by all the systems of firmaments may 
have been proximately occupied by this chaotic self-luminous matter. The 
existence of special centre^ of condensation may have first separated its 
vast mass ijito distinct and distant firmaments ; and these afterwards 
dividing, may iiave given rise to flusters, and double and single stars. 
The type of every such change is visible in the present condition of the 
nebulous matter in our firmainent ; and as we have hinted, the mechani- 
cal considerations are farther upheld by the known relation of our sun 
towards his planets. These may have ^parately arisen from subsequent 
condensations in his atmosphere ; anc^this will accoiiiit for the singular 
uniformity of their rotations and revolutions, sun's atmosphere, 
causing the zodiacal light, indeed, be the grosser pai*t of the incon^ 
portion of hisnebula; aodthe finer part may be that planetary 
which retards ilia motions of our comets. If this ether exists, as<*ob^rva. 
tion on the comets all but proves, it wiU retard the plfftiets also, and finally 
bring them into the sun. W e have long prided ourselves on the idea that 
oursystemis fitted for eternal duration ; buf after all, over how short a span 
hiis astronomy lived, and how few are her observations 1 If the comets are 
retard^, the planet8mu8tberetarded,and dissolution i$ the ultimate issue. 
We think of our system paasiug away, as if it betokened the dissolving of 
Idle universe and the annihilation of life. Veinim i^inatioa 1 There would 
be ano&er universe, although this should ali pass, and its itow glorious 
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foi^ns disappear. The g^eology of our own world indicates a progression of 
epochs^ of characters wholly diverse^ and fitted for the sustenance of divers 
orders of living things. So^ may k be with our universe. We may be 
in an epoch — stable during its season^ but containing elements of deaths 
which is — -TRANSITION. The brilliant star observed through all its phases 
of dying colours.by/r yoho, — was it a changing world? Similar phenomena 
have been seen otherwise and elsewhere, but not in numbers to enable us 
to speculate concerning them. Meanwhile, let us think over these great 
ideas, and thank Gpd for so far privileging man. After all, what were 
the death, or the^ transition, of our firmament, suppose we knew it, more 
than the growth, maturity, and death of one of these beauteous lilies ? 
In both there is power absolute, and the manifestation of an energy 
essentially progressive. We judge df the power regulating the plant after 
very vulgar notions ; we think vastly of the Almighty only wl^n we see 
Him upon a large scale ; whereas Power is absolute and independent of 
extent. The Former and Nourisher of the blade of grass may well be the 
Architect of the solemn Heavens ! 


BOURMN 

the land of Cakes, mid m4he land of currie, popular superstf^ 
lion, for once taking part with the helpless, has conferred a peculiar 
sanctity upon idiots : both in Scotland and the East, the born natural 
is regarded as a legacy bequeathed by Providence to its more fortunate 
children. If such be indeed the order of nature, how vast a charge has 
been imposed upon the charity of mankind in the royal race of Bour- 
bon ! In how many ramifications, in how many* countries, under how 
many guises of imbecility, has it not appealed to the pity of the hu- 
man race ! In S^Jain, in the two Sicilies, in France — (the fairest coun- 
tries of Europe) — wherever the greasy monk trails his slothful san- 
dal in the dust, and fattens, locust-like, on the green tree destined by 
Providence for shelter to mankind ; wl^rever troops of household 
guards exhibit their gaudy caparisons, and gimcrack accoutrements, 
as a sample of the divinity which dotji hedge a king ; wherever Bastiles 
open their iron mouths for the voracious deglutition of popular rights 
and their defenders ; wherever, in the darkness of the land, the foul 
blear-eyed hag called Ignorance sits cowering over the stifled corpse 
of infant Liberty, overlaid in it^hopeful cradle I— have the Bour- 
bons meigned, or there are they s^j}!! reigning. 

With them, service for oncS becomes inheritance. The same false 
idols have been their masters from age tQ^age ; the same lusts, the same 
superstitions, the same idiotic self-c<nuc6ntration against the interests 
and feelings of mankind. They assume the positiveness of genius, even 
as the idiot mistakes his crown straws for the insignia of royalty ; 
they exclaim Je k veux .'"—as Plato might say, ^ I think”— or New- 
ton, " I know." • 

In loanee, more especially, nothing but their drivelling idiotlsm^'eeuU 
have afforded a bulwark to the tottering right divine ; a morsel of 
nock and a sup of porridge having been thrust into their hands by Uie 
p^ple from century to century, as poor naturals, incapable of getting 
,|heir own Rving. At length the day of mU<Aief came ; and the proverb. 
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that " Fules ehouldnahae chapping sticks'/’ was strictly illuatratetl. The 
gaudy guards^ and guns and mortars^ granted fur tlieir playthings, wcr«^ 
turned in earneet against the penple ; and, lo! their tnotley was taken from 
theni, and they were driven to feed uj[^ii the alms, and sereen them- 
selves under the compassion of foreign countries 1 A yrovA or two upon 
the conduct and demeanour of these people, while smarting under the 
loss of their baubles. « * 

It is now a matter of history that, on the day o# issuing the ordon* 
nancea of J* uly, Charles X. amused himself from morning till night in 
stag-hunting ! Not a word on the subject of politics passed his lips. -The 
issue of the mandates was not even surmised at the Palacft of St. Cloud, 
where the court was residing. The King busied himself, ns usual, with 
his almoners and mass-books ; the frivolous Quixotic Duchess de Berri, 
with her trinkets and flirtations ; the Dun de Bourdeaux, with his Jesul- 
tical preceptors — ^regardless of the great storm brewing in the capital 
visible from their windows ; a storm which now appears mure consider, 
able than was necessary to overthrow a dynasty so contemptible. It 
is true the King was observed to be fractious and out of sorts ; but the 
Dukes and Marquises of the court, attributing his Ul-temper to a some- 
what untoward chase, exhausted their invectives on the treasonable 
which had shown itself so unamenable to royal authority. Not 
tho» whole Palace dreamed of Ordonnances! Nay, even Jj^en, oft ,the' 
127 th, the Due de Bnguse Tendered his olScIal account to the head of 
the BOurbon family, the King turned a deaf oar. — Marmont persisted ; 
the King sneered. Marmont grew> earnest ; tli^ King commanded him 
to be silent! The Dauphin looked on regardless, with his usual 
face of idiotic apathy ; and the term in use among the inmates of 
the Palace to designate the Patriots^of Paris, continued to be Ces 
coquins/* The Ladies of the court derided them ; the Lords-in-waiting 
talked of hanging them ; and the usual whist parties and dcarte par- 
ties, and royal couchers and royal levers, and all the rest of tlte Tom- 
Thumbery of greatness went on as usual. While the cor]>ses of the Swiss 
lay in hefips beside tbe barricades of Paris, and wome^ and children 
armed themselves with slings and stones in defence of the liberties <if 
the country, the courtiers of St. Cloud sauntered listlessly about the 
corridors, iu their bags and swords, and shoebu^kles ; taking snuff from 
their diamond boxes ; and pisbflig and pshawing tilt the impertinence of 
the canaille. All? the former blindness of Versailles was surpassed. They 
heard the cannonading of the capitalln a state of siege ; and laughed 
to scorn both besiegers and begieged. 

Passing over thu events of the Three Days, (as too important to be 
approached with trivial mention,) we 'arrive at the total defeat of the 
royal troops, and their retreat upon St. Cloud, under the immediate 
. op^ers of that miracle of ineptitude, the iVaephth. In tl^ village of St. 
Clo^ they encountered this precious h^r-apparent of-Bourbonism ; the 
ivoo^B being harassed# exhattstedf aaA smarting under the irritation of 
an immense loss, of fatigue, and hunger. With how wonderful a burs^ 
of humanity ireire they accosted by the dcjncendent of Henp IV ] The 
Dauphin stared h«d at^the troops as they approached ; but said not a 
word. He appeared neither uneasy nor excited. He passed and^made 
no si^ 1*' The Duke of Biagnsa, me^wbile, their comnumdaiid^ proceeded 
to the Palace, and was adipHted to the presence of the, King;, while the 
gidlant pflfamrs by whom Im was aecomp^oied, mho bad been fighting for 
three, days in defence of this ersay ^rone# wMmutirest and almost with*. 
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out refreshment, were left huddled together in the court-yard ; their 
patience and their strength worn out ; with beards of three djiys* growths 
and the stains of three days* heavy service visible on their uniforms I Not 
a courtier dared approach then\:; for it was not yet ascertained in what 
manner the Marshal, their master, would be received by Charles X . ; so 
that the fribbles of St. Cloud went picking their way, at a distance, 
along tiie coyrt-yard, in their silk stockings and embroidery, dying with 
curiosity to questionathe untimely guests whose arrival they did not 
condescend to recognise. 

At length Comfit Hoequart, (grand Bourbonite Maitre d*I16tel,) con- 
ceiving that, Ut BO early an hour, the intruders might be hungry, looked 
gracefully out of the window^, and ordered them refreshments : and, lo ! a 
troop c»f valets de chainbre, in court costume, present to the half-famished 
officers, with silver salvers of oyanyeadcy orgeat^ and spungcMscuils ! 

Whal the devil !” cried Colonel Komicrowski, aid-de-camp to tlie 
Due de Haguse, “ do you suppose we have come from a ball ? Give us 
moat and wine ; we are fainting with exhaustion."' 

Mademoiselle, the young daughter of the Duchess de Ben i, hearing 
from her schoolroom window the officers demaitding refreshment, sent 
«down her own decanter of lemonade and gold mug : desiring (in the 
eplrjit of infant Bourbonism) to know the names of the officers who were 
humoured b)i{|[rlnking out of lier gold mug.’* • 

A more flagrant insult than the spunge-biscuits \vas, however, soon 
offered to the Marshal in person. Having presumed, in the urgency 
of the moment, to publish an Order of the day, making knowm lo the 
troops under his command the revocation of tlie fatal ordonnances, (a 
measure followed by momentary re-royulization in the army I) without 
previous reference to the Dauphyi, he was informed hy the King that 
his son was displeased. £io and explain the matter to him,** said his 
Majesty, in a friendly tone. And away goes the old soldier — the Mar- 
mont of Napoleon — to scrape an apology to ^ the imbecile hero of the 
Trocadero, In the billiard-room of the Palace, he finds the Dukes of 
Giiiche and V^ntadour, and Moiitgascoii the Secretary; and waits with 
his aid-de-camp, Captain Dclarue, till the Dauphin makes liis appear- 
ance. In a few seconds, hurried steps are heard ; the doors. are tlirown 
open, and the first movement of his Royal Highness is to dash down on 
the ground a foraging cap he holds in His hand. The Marshal solicits 
an audience. The Dauphin points to the door of his private apt^rtinent, 
exclaiming, Get in, Sir !*' — and, m another minute, tfie doors are closed 
upon their conference. A confused murm\^ of voices follows — a dispute, 
a serious quarrel ; till at length the Due de Ventadour, terrified for the 
‘ reault, opens tlie door, and out rushes the gallant Marshal, followed by 
tile Dauphin, insulting him with the most virulent abuse. Give up 
your sword, Si^r cries the 44ince ; and, rushing upon him, attempts ta 
wrest it out of his hands. Captain Delarue now attempts to intei^era ; 
Montgascon holds him back ; and the Dauphin, in trying to break 
the Marslial’s sword in two, unluckily cuts his finger. The sight of his 
own blood infuriates him. demands the assistance of his guards, and 
bids tliem seize the traitor. . The troops advai^ce upon the old soldier 
with fixed bayonets ; and haguse has some difficulty in escaping without 
a wound in the face. Thus disarmed, he is conducted to his own apidrt-, 
ments. ^ 

Within an hour, Charles X, sends back the sword ; but iui^sts that tihe 
)|arBhd shall offer an apology to the royah;og;toling4 foi^ ^vi|^ 
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an effusion of the blood ,of his fellow-citizens, by suppres^lnt^ hi^ mnni-# 
festo. Kagu^e, ut first stubborn^ consents ; ^nd visits the Dauphin 
(avowedly at tlie command of his MajAty) to express fiis submissioit, 

“ Since you acknowledge yourself in the wrong, Monsieur le Mar^chnl, 

I am sorry I was so violent,** says the junior Bourbon. However, I 
am punished enough. See how I have cut my fingers with yOur sword !” 

My sword has b^n hitherto employed to defend^ not spill the blood 
of^ your family, replied the Duke ; and, from thj^^uy, he was treated 
with redoubled coldness by the Dauphin. • 

During the journey of the deposed family to Chevbotirg, GeneralVin- 
cent, having learned that the inhabitants of Dreux were disposed to 
offer affronts to the King ; and, conceiTuig^that the sight of a General- 
officer in full uniform, riding bareheaded in the presence of Charles HifJ 
might afford an example of respect, was about to take his place besid^ 
the carriap. « What are you thinking of, General?” cries the Dau-. 
phin, motioning him away. You have no right to that place ! It be- 
longs by etiquette to the lieutenant of the Royal Guard." 

The officer in command of the vessel destined to convey the mitrailleur 
an e vile from the coasts of his native country, was Captain D'l^rviJJe, 
a scientific man, well knonn in France by his voyage in the Astrolabe 
in search of Perouse, of which he had recently published a masterly 
account. During the tedious ten days which the delays of the* British 
government compelled the Bourbon Princes to pass at anchor at Spithead^ 
the Dauphin, for want of better entertainment^ requested D'Urville \o 
lend^ him a volume of this noble work. The gallant C'aptain, not being 
admitted to the table of his ex-Majesty, (which, in pursuance of his 
usual habits, had been carefully sawed jnto« square,) was, in the course 
of the evening, accosted by the Dauphin. Where, in the name of 
wonder, Captain, did you pick up all the strange stories one finds in 
your book? Isl, my travels, Monsehjneur ! My own ob^^ervations, 
and those of my learned nssoemtes, enabled mo to — Yes, yes; I 
know! I like all the part about the sav.igcs amazingly. I skipped the 
matters of learning, of course ; because 1 don't happen to be a learned 
man. Anybody may understand about the savages,” 

But if the Dauphin distinguislicd himself by his absurdity, during this 
memorable jouriiey, what shall we say of tlie Dauphiiiess? The com- 
missioners appointed by the nation to escort the Bourbons in safety out 
of France, were courteously careful to intrude as little as possible into 
their presence ; and, when fffreed into their presence, to address them 
with the utmost deference. Nevertheless wlienever Madame la Dau- 
phine happened to perceive Monseiur de Phonon, she did him the hon- 
our to uttl^ a screanvof horror. I shaB be choked I" cried she, wluSl, 
one day, this distingolshed magistrate passed through tli^ public room in 
vlneh she was sitting. Yet she had seen him only once, previous to the 
Revolution ; on that memorable oocallon, when the most distinguished 
members of the law having appeared at court udth an address, were 
motioned away by the Dauphiness h^r fan, and a haughty command 
to pass on /** • 

* Onh more Bourbonism, and we have done ! — During the illness of 
Ferdinand, the well-belov^, last year, a[document was extorted from him, 
in fiavouirof the succession of his brother, Don Carlos, to the exclusion 
of his daughter. Two instruments were sigped ; but; en his recovory> 
one only was cancelled. Tbe Queen, anxious lor the interests of her 
dOM, recently requested of her royal husband the annihilation of the 
- ♦ E 2 
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■second instnnnent. — “ Don’t troulile your head |ibout such stuff/’ replies 
the ilipiifiecl monarch. — Bire, your daughter.” — Nonsense, my 

daughter. Don (Jarlos uill take rto steps so long as 1 am living.” — Your 
IVfajestyVnnnot forget that Princes are mortal— No— no ! my 
almonei;; takes rare of thof. — But I shan't put myself out of my way" 
about 0 foolish pa)>er. When I’m dead and gone, you must get out of 
the •scrape as Mcll-asj^ ran. 1 shall leave you to make the best 

4»f it ! ” 


I RKE ’^RADE A^l) W.^ ATKINSON, 

ffL Kr \».nN roil PnirrrcrrNo Howe Thade ; or the Principle of Free 
IVade Refuted. 1^' M^illiam Atkinson. Rao. pp. 36. Holmes: Lon- 
don. 


There murli ignorance in the world that bears the same fruit as 
kuavery, and is, in con«}e<iijenre, frequently mistaken for it. Some worthy 
men retire from a contest, in despair of producing an effect on hypocri- 
tical antagonists who know, but will not acknowledge, the truth; when, in 
fact, ll»ey were contending with genuine igiiorrmi, (to use a word of a 
learned friend of ours:)*others lose their temper, and scold at knaves, 
when they should gently show the right way to fools. It is indeed 
always difficult for a man who has long understood a subject to allow 
sufficiently For the extent of 4gnorftnce that is often to be found in men 
who, from their station, should ‘^know a thing or two,” as the Yankees 
say ; and that man renders no small service to the causo of knowledge, 
wlio frankly shows liow far ignorance can go. ’The degree of ignorance, 
and ohtusencst^of intellect which may he expected in the unlettered pea- 
sant, it is not difficult to calculate. It is the iguorance and imperviousness 
to trutlis nearly apjiroacliing what many would call self-evitlent, which 
are to be found in the educated, in the man of birth and station, of which 
specimens are niO'^t heneficial. Without «n occasional book or pamphlet, 
it would be impossible to conceive the depths of error* into which men 
plunge, even while lionestly seeking after truth,— -meif who cannot plead 
in excuse that * 

Fair knowledge, to their iniud,*her ample page, 

Rich w'ith the spoils ot Timc^ did neVr unrol ;** 

Nor that * 

Chill penury i^ressed their noble rage.*' 

An excellent fllustrotion of learned ignorance is afforded by Mr. William 
Atkinson's pamphlet. That an honest man (as he seems) could hav^ 
read Adam Smith, McCulloch, dret ; nay, that a man of any education 
could have thought for half-an-hour to so little advantage, as Mr. AtkUu 
Hon has donef would, but for^this, end other impressive specimens, in 
and out of Parliament, bo^deemed impossible. *There must really he a 
new set of books on political economy written , When writers teU us, 
in their prefaces, of having made a subject Ibvel to the meanest capa- 
eity/' they know not what they say ; they are ignorant of thd |lrofuiidity 
of tlio^human mind in misconception. It is an error of moSt*^riter«, and 
we say it with regret, of even some of our own contributors, that thef 
tent# oiily half of what they ought to knW, before tiddng pen in hand as 
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public; ibsitru^torB. To kBOw one^'e fiubject |s only hiilf of it teHcher*H 
knowledge. To^know the quality of jidlnd on which thd infonnatioii U 
to be brought to bear^ is equally necessary. * Most writers content them- 
sejves with discharging their minds in the diVection^ ouly^ of wh^ ought 
to be the object of steady aim. What avails it^ that the^aro primed and 
loaded in the most effective manner, if they are not to level their piece 
' at the mark ? All that can follow is a good reportyv^nd the whistling of 
a bullet, innocent of effect as of aim. Perhaps* l^ome instances, the 
repoA; of the discliarge is all that is desired. This is the case with boys 
when they commence their career as sportsmen ; and with boyish spouter^ 
in the Hoqse of Conudons. In the one case, it is thought siiihciciit th^ 
the pocket pistol, loaded with sparrow.hail^ be pointed towards the tr^^ . 
with no more ^aim at the bird sitting on it, than Mr. Macauley, in the ^ 
other case, takes at the understandings of honourable members who 
have any. A bird (the one in view or another) or a personage of the 
same calibre of mind as the orator, may, perchance, be struck ; hut' even 
without that triumph, which cannot be expected to be otherwise than 
rare, the desire of the puny sportsman and orator have been accom- 
plished, That discharge of tlieir loaded popguns, to which they were im- 
pelled by an irresistible stimulus, has been obtained ; there havo been a 
flasb, a report, an echo, and a smell of burnt powder in the boy-sports- 
man's case, and something analogous in that of the boy-orator. The 
young sportsman recovers arms, and the youn^ orator his seat, amidst 
the cheers of their companions, both under the influence of feelings, the 
apt expression of which would be,<— Cock-a-doodle-doo." 

But we must not pursue so exciting a theme longer. To return to the 
pamphlet, let it not be thought from the notice we have taken of it, 


that Mr. Atkinson betrays an ignorance, beyond that of many other men 
who are equally bound* with him to know something about political 
economy, when they undertake to write on it. What ia remarkable in 
this pamphlet is not the error, — ^tbat can be paralleled by more than 
one or two of the editors of the London Press, who, as well ns Mr. 


Atkinson, refute the principle of free trade, — ay, refute it, sometimes 
as often as they publish ; six tiipes in a week, » It is the simple nakedness 
of error for wh^ch this pamphlet is remarkable. Error stands confest, 
without a single «hred of sophistry Jo conceal her form. Trade with 
foreigners is proved (after a sort) to be clear loss to the people of Bri- 
tain ; and this because it causes loss of trade to the same extent with 


each other. Why, good Mr. Atkinson, would you have us produce our 
wines, coffee, tea, cotton, spices, &c. at heJne ? We suppose not. You 
.would us to procure what we could fqpm our eoloniee ; and that me 
as jbo those articles which neither our* own country fior our colonies 
indidge in free trade with other countries. But if this 
of trade is allowed us, in the cdse of articles which we cannot pro- 
duce at all, why should it not be extended to those articles which we 
cannot produce so cheaply, or of such geod quality as^tbe foreigners ? 
We can raise^oranges, grapes, and figs, in this country ; and we haw gold 
and sUver mines. Why should we be confined to the ill-fiavcmred and ex- 
pensjhre products of eur hotdiouses, or to the profitless working of our 
mhies, ifl^e can purchase .gold and wine with the natural produce, or 
the manulaetured articles, of which we have abundance ? Theh, don't you 
feee» Mti Atkii^n, that if foreign trade be such a losing business for 
vM,4iffttt8t be so to the nations wh^j^deal with uSi too? You do not pre- 
f|iSt ;th is^y pecimsiityiri^.our situation that mak^ foreign 
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trade hurtful to. us alone. You refute the principle of free trade,” 
you know. • Consider, we bese^^ch you, Mr. A. that there must be two 
parties to trade ; and that what is sauce for the goose, (we refer to your 
cook,) ^8 sauce for the gander. If all nations lose so terribly by trade, 
how is it that tliey all so eagerly pursue what is ruinous ? How is it 
that the advantages of an inland country, like Poland, that has not a 
single port, are so little appreciated? llow is it that an extensive sea- 
coast and good harbours, are so much valued ? Finally, how is it that 
so many people, besides the Queen in Tom Thumb, drink “ Success to 
trade?” Oh, but it is not simply trade that you object to ; it is free 
trade I You would allow trade, but it must be loaded with restrictions 
atid prohibitions. You would,' on the same principle, we suppose, allow 
dancing, but only in real fetters, as it is exhibited by Macheath on the 
stage ; or you would prohibit, like some of our old divines, what they 
called mixed dancing, t. e, the dancing of men and women. But, 'pon 
hoiioui*, Mr. Atkinson, English males will not dance ram-reels with each 
other, nor drink native claret, if they can get more genial w'ine or com- 
}»any. Wha-t a miserable place Tyre must have been; a place which 
did nothing but trade, and without the benefit of a single restriction. 
It must have been ruined seven times a-week. Yet Tyre was regarded 
ns a prosperous place ; and other nations were, for want of a Mr. Atkinson, 
so ignorant of the noxious qualities of free trade, as to believe that it was 
its great traffic that made the greatness of Tyre. 

Mr. Atkinson has favoured the world with some tables at the end of 
his pamphlet, which prove (after his fashion) some rather startling pro- 
positions. We must content ourselves with the results, leaving the 
proofs to the curiosity of our readers. The disputed question of trade 
between the Northern and Southern States of America is thus settled. 
Suj^pose the tarifl' abolished, and that the Soutliern States transfer their 
trade to England, there will be a loss to America of the whole amount 
of the Southern States’ trade, (“ annual surplus produce,”) excepting 
the gain which these Southern States w'ould make by being supplied 
cheujier by England than by the Northern States. The Southern States 
would gain a tride, and the Northern Igse the value of its whole an- 
nual surplus produce!" Hid it not occur to Mr. Atkinson that the 
Northern States miglit dud some,otber customer, if the Southern States 
should cease trading with them ? But if the l^uthern States transfer 
their trade to England, to save 10 per ceflt. ; it not occur to Mr. A. 
that, by lowering the prices 10 per cent., i|)[ejpt>rthern States might 
retain their southern customers ; and then Anidnca would lose nothing ; 
fm what the Northern States^would lose by this reduction, th^^uthern 
would gain. And here Mr. Atkinson, without any great ^ferti^of 
vision, might have discerned the whole mystery of the oppositm' to 
free trade. It is an attempt of ^ne class to mska another class Cr the 
same country pay too much for some article that can be got at a reasortw 
able price elseiFbere. The same impudent pretext of the good of the 
country” is set up by the manufacturers of «the Northern States of 
America and the corn-grotrers of Britain. The American monopolists 
wi^ to retain the power of compelling their fellow.citizens of the Uni^, 
to pay above the market jalue for their manufactures ; and the BritiiA 
monopolists wish the same privilege of exaction from their fellow-sub- , 
jects, ^th regard to corn. ** No free trade I” is the cry .of an inter^ted 
and selnsh class, who wish to rob the othe|^clasS!SS. But the cryv^th<migh 
^^aised by knaves, is caught up by many who are merely fools. 11iei!0 
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ie j^is diiFei*ence between the cry of the knaves *aud foolb^ li(i\\evor; tlm/ 
the knaves will cry till qfying is of use dn keeping up the fraud ; 
whereas the* fools will cry in chorus with the knaves^ only so long 
as tlrey> the fools^ are unconscious of their folly. The unconscious, 
ness may remain long enough to do some mischief ; but it will end. 
The cry of No free trade V* is fast becoming abandoned *to the mono- 
])iilibts alone. Even the farmers are becoming aware of the mibchief of 
the Corn La>i s. It has touched themselves. 

By another table Mr. Atkinson shows the value of^ht exports from 
the British West India Islands to Great Britain to be doubly the im- 
portb ; and he sets down this excess as gain made by Britain I No won- 
der the colonies are in a miserable condition ! But Mr. A. does not 
observe that the colonies^ by his own showing^ lose what Britain gains ; 
nor recollect that gains made by force of Acts of Parliament^ no less 
than of arms, ought to be denominated "pillage.” From this last table 
another is deduced, showing that^ were Britain, instead of confining the 
trade to her own colonies, to " transfer it to Brazil, or any other inde- 

S ilent country, with ten per cent, of cheapness in favour of the latter,” 
consequence to Britain would be a loss^ in the course of ten years, of 
, 109,ttKl ; or, in Mr. Atkinson’s ow n woids, that there would be a " ba- 
lance ill favour of Gi*eat Britain pacing a dearer ])rice to her own colo- 
nies,” of above X25, 199,881 ! Anotlior table shows " the effect, at the end 
of twenty years, of an increased consumption o/ tea, in the event of the 
China trade being thrown open to public competition, assuming the 
increase to be to the value of £500,000 per annum the effect is made 
out to b^an increase of value paid to the Chme'^e of £2H,()37,4H7 ; to 
which ewtent, we understand, Mr.^A. to•in^lnul•te the British nation 
would be losers ; forgetful that w’c w'ould get value in tea for it ! 

When such stuff as tins is almost daily published among us, bating 
ilie naked noss of the error, which is remarkable, — what must be the igno. 
ranee of the public mind, in regard to the plainest jirincifiles of political 
economy ? Every petty cavil aimed at free trade, (and who can open a 
newspaper without meeting one, original or reported?) is evidence that 
tlie utterer knavishly calculates upon ihe ignorance of the public, or is 
himself ignorant. Mr. Atkiffaon has one merit which most of those 
cavillers want ;*lie has actually looked into the works of the great ex- 
pounders of that science at which they sneer in still more profound 
ignorance than his. 


BRITISH SHIPS AND*BRITISH SAILORS. 


To the E^xior of Twit's Edfnburyh Magazine. 

• 

gfai,— The striking peculiarity of the age we live in, sems to be the 
prevalent disposition to rake up all abuses of long standing, and to ex- 
pose them to the public gaze, leaving it to time to make the due impres- 
sion, in order to the adoption of the efficient remedies. Amongst other 
abases, that of the ill-usage of seamen in mercantile navy ss at ^ist 
taken ppj in a very partial manner it is true, but with consideriAle 
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apparently hy a knot of indlTiduals actuated l>y humane sympa* 
thies^ and at the hefid of v/hom elands Mr. Ja^s Bcdilngall, from whom 
a work of considerable interest has emanated. 1 should judge that the 
article on Sea-burking*’ might be traced to the same source ; it evi- 
dently ^ems to be the production of a man uniting the various employ- 
ments of seanfan^ shipowner^ and surveyor of shipping.*' The excite- 
ment of the public mind on the subject is but just be^nning ; yet 1 doubt 
not that it will increase, and that ultimately the cause of humanity will 
triumjdi. ^ 

The particular portion of cruelty which Mr. Ballingall has taken up, is 
tlie fact, that merchants and shipowners are in the habit of sending seamen 
and passengers to sea in vessels cwhich are little better than sieves, solely 
for the lucre of gain. lie has made out a clear ease, tluit those who 
profit by such nefarious doings are four classes of persons : underwriters, 
inercbuntR, shipowners, and the British Government. The latter per- 
sonage seems never lo be out of the way wherever rwTnue*’ may ac- 
crue, whether morally or immorally. The losers in thS'^ transaction are 
sailors, passengers, and the community at large ; and, is common in 
sucli cases, the community loses, perchance, a thousand' pounds outri4:ht^ 
in order that tlye above-named worthies may gain half or fourth oir 
that sum j just as, for the sake of the patronage of a colbny, three 
times the amount of the actual |>eculation is frequently wasted. It is 
for the interest of the ajiove-named parties that ships should occasion- 
ally be lost ; because the underwriter would • not otherwise be able to 
drive a profitable trade; and the inerclmuts, so long asthey were paid 
for their goods^ w'ould williTigly see the whole raw mnteiH^l of*J^gfand 
wrought up and thrown into the sea. The shipowners ^care for nothing 
but the weaving out of ships, in order that they build new Vnes; 
and the government dearly loves its revenue.' ivlth' regard to the 
sailor.H, it liaa long been considered that their natural death is drown- 
ing ; and pity,mintil Mr. Ballingall took up their cause, was altogether 
out of the question. The poor passengers haye never yet had 
remedy but patience for nil the evils inflicted cm^Msem in sea transits 
Sailors are accustomed to regard them as a nuisnfet^liib^h ship— even 

w'orse than marines; zuid if any accident happens, *%s^^uall;ij^ go to- the 
bottom, as infallibly as the curgo, unless it be timlngf,^' W' some bu 4 ^ 
matter, which will float tlio ship aliile water-log||i0. I once w^as superb 
fluous enough to pay fora cabin passage oi^jt ofd^/port of BondoiH andi 
from continual accidents, owing lo the ve8i»|r%eing Bh1ort.hfSdid^;li^ 
ill-found, I was harder w^orktvl at spar-making than any sbipMlj^ht in 
a king’s dock-yard. Le t^no pa ssenger ever go to sea utmlie h^ made 
liimself familiar with tlicfg^of tools, and, if possible, the art of navig^ 
tion. It is my most strenuous advice ; for only thus will he hgv^ a chance 
to hold his own. The power of knowledge holds good at sea as it dM 
on shore. The sailors and passengers mostly suffer in person, 
community ps^'S, the expenses^* which it does not grumble at, as tile 
amount is not hiudi felt in the subdivj^on. Ballingall states that 
the principal cause of ships being lost is their original defective con- 
struction ; being built unflrm, of open timber-work. Instead of a solid 
mass, as is the case with ships of war. In short, thg.tiy|» of war are 
constructed so that they would swim without tlieir plahkjteg^ and tlie ’ 
merchant vessels depend^ entirely upon their platikiiig. int th^ majority 
of casescin which ships are lost, striking the ground or rbeJg^^.ia the 
proximate cau^e ; and ships built for the purposes of war aro JiO 

s ; * . - 
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go to plei^a^ which is rarely the case with merchant vessels.* It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the remedy U al hand*S but it is ene which requires 
a greater outlay of capital, and is therefore not likely to he put in j)rac*- 
tice, unless it be forced upon the parties concerned in u way they cannot 
avoid. Mr. Ballingall thinks that the summary method wpuld Be to make 
insurani^ illegal. It woul^ be summary assuredly ; but I doubt whether 
^ it' would be effective, or advisable. In the first place, it would he on 
intermeddling with commerce, which should Blqjays, if possible, be 
avoided ; because people can mostly do their ownouifiness better than 
governments can do it for them. Self-interest makes people sharp-sighted. 
In the next place, the law could be evaded, and would be evaded if it 
were worth evading. Gambling (lehts^o*nny amourit, whether transacted 
at Newmarket, or on the St«)ck Exchange, or at Cr(»ckford s, are unre- 
cognised by law ; yet, notwithstanding, gambling goes on, and the gam- 
bling debts are contracted and paid : and thus would it be wdth insurance. 
To attempt to improve the building of ships by the nboJition of insul^. 
ances, would be a mere nibbling at the extremities without going to the 
root of the disease. It is quite clear that the rules for the registry of 
ships at present in use, afford no indication whatever of the condition of 
the vessels, and might be much amended. Their only purpose at present 
seems to be the protection of British bottoms,'' against the competi- 
tion of foreigners ; but whether the bottoms bo intrinsically good or bad, 
appears not on the face of the register. • 

The fact is, that the art of ship-building is in a very imperfect Mni- 
dition, both in the commercial and w'ar services, notwitlistandki|^»r 
national boasts about ** hearts of apd similar clap-traps. The con- 
struction is unscientific, and the execution is rude. It is an nrt which 
is behind most other arts ; and it is probably coinjjetition alone which 
will force on impro^'/^ment. British ships, owing to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of war, have enjoyed a species of monopoly on the blue 
waters ; and everybody knows that the tendency of alT monopolies is to.' 
keep things stationary. Take, for example, the packet -service of the 
Post Office. Formerly it was open to competition by contract ; and the. 
oonsequence was, that swift, and safe, and convenient vessels were built, 
under the superintendence of the very men who afterwards commanded 
•them. But nigJNlajesty's government, casting about for fresh openings 
for patronage, the old channels having been filled up by population press- 
ing against means as in other things, at length cast their baleful ryes on 
the packet-service, and forthwith ordered, that as fast as the existing 
contracts expired the vessels should he replaced by ten-gun brigs, com- 
manded by Lieutenants in the navy, feeding ^ood birtlis and imsjg^ssed 
of interest. This Ingenious contriyiuiile enabled tJie aforesaid Lieu- 
tenants to become a species of floating hotel-keepers, to fleece passengers 
according to law. It tas been stated, and by one of the packet captains, 
that theit C0Qtinuiii|^4iipempfo depends almost entirely on the arbi- 
trary will nf thw snpbHilfondent at y ; and thnigto propitiate him 
it is neceswiry oblations every voyage, of some of the choicest 

products of the ewtry the packet viifits. An omissldli of this pro- 
• pitiation ^ould infslBibly ensure a dismissal. I do jobit^ate this for a 
fast 4^1 my own knowledge, but merely that 1 have of the very 

hotel-keeping R.N.*s state it at table, to the 'assmbled pajMngers. 
Tyranny is the order of the navy. The Admiral lU-oses the Captain ; 
the Captain Ul-uses the Lieutenant ; the Lieotenant passes on to the 
;hmdy ; iuei4 he, in common erith all the veil, fil-uses the common sea- 
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mail ; who ^orks it out upon the long-shore-man^'* -and is cheated in 
return. All this is somewhdt impicoved ; but it is still bad enough^ and 
in case of a war would get w'orse. 

flavlngthus taken ]Missc8.sion t)f a particular branch of trade^ for the' 
benefit of' their, protegees, one would have thought that the least the 
government could liave done for the passenger^ in return, was to provide 
good and safe vessels for them. But they appointed ten-gun brigs/’ a v, 
species of craft kn<^n in the navy under the name of'^ drowning-tubs,” 
or something sifnilar. They were strong enough in tlieir build, not to 
fear their going to pieces; but they were so defective in their mould— -of 
so great n length with so little beam — that, in a sudden squall, it was 
more owing to the care of Pr(/vidence than to human skill, if they did 
not capsize and drown all on board* They were, moreover, dull sailors ; 
and tlie unfortunate passengers were liable to have their baggage spoiled - 
by its stowage on the top of the water tanks. A ship is at best a prison, 
with a diance of being drowned : the greatest pleasure in going to sea 
is the act of making land : but his Majesty’s government did what in 
them lay to make tlie chance of the drowning into a certainty. The 
consequence has been, that several of these packets are missing ; and the 
])resum])tion is, that they have capsized at sea, and all on board have 
perished. It was all very well for the hotel-keeping R. N.’s. Drowning- 
w'as their natural death, and their gains were in proportion to the extra 
risk : tliey did it knowingly ; but what had the poor passengers done } 
the thing be once more open to competition, and this grievancQ will 
iiended. — One of those packets was formerly on the New York 
station ; but the jirice w as so high, }ii\d the accommodation so inferior to 
the mercantile Americiiu packets, tliat no passengers WHiuld go by it, and 
it was discontinued. The worthy commander damned tlic interloping 
Yankees in good set terms. It is in spite that oqr Post Office lifts now 
interfered to prevent the Yankees from carrying letters. 

After all our blasts, our superiority in our shipping has not been owing 
to our skill, but to our war monopoly ; and other nations are now advan. 
tageously competing with us. Our " heart of oak” is getting to be too 
expensive a material ; population is too thick in the British Islands 
to permit the needful supply ; and it is comWnly better to manufactuy#' 
a bulky article, like timber, on the spot where it is gro\jn* if there, bi 
the means, than to carry it long distances to make it into ships. The 
fact that teak ships arc built in the East Indies, is a case in point. We 
import large quantities of timber annually ; and the expense of it must 
constantly increase, owing to Wo causes: a constantly diminishing 
su])pjy, and constantly increasii^ competition ^th foreign builders, 
who will certainly j)e jnterested|^keeping back an exhftustible material 
from rival manufacturers, just ns the Americans have prohibited the 
cxpor| ot their lire oak. All kftrd voo^s are of slow ^owth ; and in 
densely peopled lands they are apt to disappeM*. j^gether ; or if they 
are preserved, it, is* more as objects of curiosity tlian of utUlty. It is 
time, tbcMi, if tlie English shipowners mean to maintain a nav^ sup^. 
ilority, that they should turns their attention 4o the use of materials 
a])parently alnmst inexhaustible, and whose supply can always be in* 
creased at a short notice, by the application of extra power, without 
waiting for the slow processes of nature. I allude to our. metale, the 
products of our own soils. It requires no miracle in the present day 
to cause ^n>n to swim.’* Many years have elapsed since an'uw ateam* 
boat formed a part of Captain Tuckey’s expedition to the Congo, in the 
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puirsuit o^AfHcan diggov^ry, Al time it was a novelty ; and it was 
held a matter of such fearful risk t» put forth an Iron boat upon the 
^ waters of the Atlantic, that the L<irds of the Admiralty, in the plenitude 
of their sapience, ordered a ten-gun brig to bear her company, in order 
to take care of her !’* It was, however, found in prac^ce, cm the occa- 
sion of a heavy gale, that the iron boat was the projector, and^he ten- 
gun brig the protegd. Yet, in spite of this, no endeavour wai^made to 
ascertain how far iron might be rendered useful ii^the navy. It was a 
government business; and governments have ever heed the last in effect- 
ing improvements useful to human beings, however earnest they may 
have been in following up the works of destruction. Since that time 
sundry iron steam-boats have beeif built ; and, latterly, the Messrs. 
Mundslay are constructing them for the Ganges, on account of the East 
India Company. To make the experiments necessary to bring iron 
vessels to a statef^ perfection requires some considerable cost. Private 
individuals like the risk of experiments, while they can command a 
regular trade : they only resort to them when driven to find new 
resources. The case in point is precisely that upon which a national 
experiment might be desirably performed ; but our experience of go- 
vernment manoeuvres is such as to lead us to fear that more jobbery 
than utility would be practised, till such time as we shall possess a 
responsible government. Thus it ever is in England. Every project of 
human improvement which w'c can name, nuist lie in abeyance until we 
can accomplish a real reform of i%rliameiit, bymaking that Parliament 
responsible. However, the spirit of prophecy is not needed to convince 
us that many years cannot elapse^ ere iron will be substituted for wood 
in the construction of ships. Iron hulfs, properly fitted with air-tubes, 
would be unsirikable, even if leaky. 1 have heard it said that the differ, 
ence in prime cost wjould not be very considerable ; and the increased 
demand for iron would tend to increased facilities in its manufacture. 
7'iie .quantity of employment for labour would also be^ncrensed; and thfr 
expense of it would be compensated by the decrease of slppwrccks, and this 
increased durability of the vessels. We should produfjj^^ meehanikn, a 
supply of metallic material, to supersede the vegetable, ndityrial produced 
by the chemistry of nature*; saving thu^ both time aud m interest of 
capital emplby^d in planting. , . 

Bui although the law might be ifiade effectual in eofofjEjirjf an improved 
construction of vessels, an^ although surveyors n^ght be made respon- 
sible in purse and person for a heedless examination of ships, or for a ccr. 
tificate given for corrupt purposes, stiU 1 apprehend that all M'otild not 
go to the root of the evil. Convictions would be difficult: and false^ths 
and false evidence would not be wanRug, if sufficient purchase- money 
were forthcoming. We had better go at once to the fountain-head, and 
cure the evil at its source, wilhoui; resorting to palliative expedieiOi^ 
The simple fact is, disguise it as we may, that the true British sailorSi^ 
the '^gallant British tars," are simj^y the most degraded race in the 
British dominions.. Ay, Sir, stare and hold up your hands; but 
<riie fact Is so, and your astonishment snill not alter it. In His 
<^Maje$ty's Navy*' they are better paid and fed, beCaufi^^ihe expenses 
coipe out of the podb^ of John Bull ; but they are 5ogg^, and abused, 
aaff tseated^as slaves, witliout an appeal against .injustice ; and for all 
thiii,;thO only rerompense they can procure is the temporary enjoyment 
of the slave's paradise — inebriatioii. They are purely animal in their 
nature ; nay, in many cases woree than the Wer animals ; and those who 
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are familiar with their liabits will not dispute the statemei|^. It has 
been the fashion to^uphold them as patriots and high-minded men ; brave 
and generous, and utterly unselfish ; always ready to relieve the wants 
of others, and utterly regardless of their own. All this is unfounded. 
Their patrfotism^ has been the abstract bull-dog love of fighting ; and 
they would have* fdught equally strenuousJy, nay, have so done under the 
tri^eolor, or the ^'striped bunting," as under the Union Jack. They 
would have fought, British ship against British ship, just as ferociously 
und unthiiikingiy«as British ship against French ship ; and have double- 
shotted their guns as usual, to make as great a noise, and do as much 
damage as possible, without being very precise whether the damage were 
done to themselves by the burstioigiof the guns, or to the enemy by the 
discharge, provided the due allowance of grtig were served out previous 
t^^minencing action, or their courage were freshened during action by 
a ^^ruw nip;" a custom less talked about than practised, and called 
Dutch -courage" by way of n hliiid. Even now, whUe 1 am writing, 
comes 71 ie Times newspaper of July and the Mansion-House Polled 
Report gives a case in point. Two hundred and fifty gallant British 
tars" had enlisted in the service of Don Miguel, but were turned adrift 
before tliey left the river Thames, in consequence of C'aptain Napier’s 
victory. 'Phe boatswain headed a deputation wdiich applied to the Lord 
Mayor for redress ; ami that magistrate asked if they were aware that 
they were going to fight ag^iinst their own countrymen, who were serv- 
ing under Don Pedro ?" The reply \vas in the affirmative. The Lord 
Mayor again remarked, '' As you make such a pounds-shillings-and- 
poiiee affair of it, you would perhaps have no objection to figlit for Don 
Pedro ?" The reply was concluSve. If we are well paid for it, it does 
not signify whom we fight for," The fact is, that sailors are not reason-' 
ing people ; they are only guided by excitement, ^ and that excitement 
exclusively of an animal kind. The well-known story of the Sailor’s 
il'hrec AVishes, — An island of tobacco, with a river of ruik, and — more 
rum still,” — is a type of them.* They are treated like brutes by those 
who rule over them, and reasoning faculties are never called forth ia 
them. Prixe money has been the prime mover, both emtmgst naval offi- 
cers and their men ; and what, after all, iS priae-money hut the result 
of ^ of the existence of impress- 

ment is a prtiHjjj^^ absence of tlfe power of reflection ; no race of 
men, not morally' debij^Hl, would ever have qpbmitted quietly to such a 
degradation us compwi|Kry slavery of a ivorse kind than that of. .the 
blacks in the West Indies. A nuui of high mind, thus treated, wofild 
havg^sought the opportunity of making a fearful retribution and warn- 
ing, i>y saelrlficing^himself like* ($urtius, and destroying the floating 
castle," lAul'its population of slaves and tyrants, through the agency of 
tJie powder magazine. . * 

In *^His Mc^esty’s Service" the sailors are well-fed and clothed, and 
.. ’tolerably well-paid* They have Uie benefit of surgical assistance ; and, 
they not ^avea, might be h Ad to be physically well off. But they 
arc cut off from all humaniaiM||8sociation with their fellows, and espe- 
cially with wives jitd familiesI^This state of exilstenee is in itself suffi- 
cient to destroy morality. 'Tlxe cant which has been used about l&e 


. * s V , . * 

* It vat flftti in evidence, on a recent trial, that a taUor aetitaUy drvtdt It por- 
tion of the contenCfi of a coUmr-pot, containing a tpedet of nautical paint made of 
< vrhlte lead, fish-oil, and rum,— so strong was the lote of drunken excit(nHent« 

'tt ’ tr. ^ ^ ' ' ' . . 
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generosity of British tars” is di«gu'«ting to vvrilecting mind. There 
are examples of true generosity, iltKibtle^s^ antongst the mass of sailed ; 
as there havp been aipongst kings ; but they are the exeeptions to the 
rule. The wprd generosity implies mlove oY one's kiifd, not tlie reckless 
disregard of money vhich has been earned iriC^out thought, and is 
thrown away without care. There is a sayin|j|‘, *^traat sailors^ earn their 
money like horses, and spend it likejisses.*' jjtds trpe.> And what are 
the cases of generosity cited for the niost part t That a sailor, having 
1141 forethought, gives his cash away u» such wurthlekS beings as think it 
worth their vvhile t<» set upon him. lie breaks a wirylow, and not think, 
ing it worth while to wait for the change, breaks another to balance the 
piece of money. True generosity must be accompanied by self-sacridoe ; 
but the sailor is, for the most part, not conscioub of anything hut the 
love of power, and of exciting wonddhifent for the time being ; a lesson 
which ho has unconsciously learned of his officers. Of the same nature 
is the generosity of Tories to the poor. Bud as is the condition of the 
sailor in His Majesty's Service,’* it is immeasiir.il)ly worse in the 
merchant service. In the Kast Indif^ service 1 believe the quality 
of the fo4)d is rather better than in ordinaiy vessels ; hut then tho 
officers, who arc accustomed to misuse the subservient dingy natives 
of the Bast, arrogate to themsehes the right of Hogging their men. 
'I'lie C4insequence is that the papers teem with complaints, and charges 
of tyranny and oppression, in which both sides are usually in fault ; 
the men in the brutality of ignorance, and the officers in the bru. 
t.ihty of irresponsible power. In the West India service It is much 
the same ; hut the acm^ of all misery is to be found on board the 
small vessels of 0ropi one hundred to two hundred tons, sailing out 
of the port of London to Spain, J’ortiigal, the Mediterranean, and on 
other comparatively short voyages. These vessels are usually commanded 
by men who have risen from before the mast, and are only superior to 
the common seamen b^ a little knowledge of navigation. Their wages 
are but little higher than those of common seamen, aii^ their jirovisions 
are mostly thd same. Perhaps, when well-treated, they are alloxred grog, 
and tea and sugar, in addition to the bare beef, biscuit, and watery which 
is the food of the sailors. The advanti^es they have are^ that they 
arc not quite so hard-worked as their men, and they 1\ave the privilege 
of a UMle peddling traffic, with an aparlihent free from intrusion which 
they ffi#'cdl*t^eir own, unless when an unfortunate passenger takes a 
berth with them, to pay ibis money for provisions and accommodations 
which he is never destined ^o realize. Like the keepers of small and 
uncomfortable inns, they know that passengers only resort to them as a 
matter of necessity, and that whoever baa once embarked with them will 
never do it again ; therefore, they ext||pct as large a profit as they^n« 
hy the brea(j^f every article in the spdbious bargain they have made. 
No human being is so fiill of promises as a captain in harbour ; no human 
being 80 regardless of them as^a captain at sea. Alas ! poor pahsengbr, 
when 

** A rude and boisterous ^ptain of the sea • 

FastAis a quarrel on him f ’ 

especiaUy on his own quarter-deck, ofi which, though It measure 
but a five-feet walk, he is usually as proud as a skipper who hoiste 
the swabs, and writes K. N. after his name.* The lot of the cap. 

* Let Che mmhantt and agents hi foreign countries, who are obliged to ask th«M 
peo]d« to* dinner with themselves and fiunllieA'qMt to thek habits andSnanners. 
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ta^n is bail enough ; and emblematie of it is eoonMDiy ^ bill 
doiiestic arrangement^ where the provision, safe^ and the jMkhit 
boards^ the a ater-cloeet^ and the rudder head^ are all contained id; 
a green box bomO three fftet sqliare. But all this is as nothing 
to the condition of the seamerL who are simply the worst-us^d class 
amongst His Majesty's suhjeclfe/' I say nothing of the chances of 
drowning, as set forth by Mr. Ba^gall : that is, for the most part, a 
quick riddance of a miserable exii^jice ; but the life they lead is, for the 
most part, despoiled of all enjoyment. Their food is salt.beef, coatse 
biscuit, and water ^ 

•i 

That beasts would cough at.'* 

The water of the Thames ha4 the peculiar property of being in a ’kind 
of putrid state for six weeks aft w ii is Imi relied ; and if the ves'.el which 
contains It be an ancient porter barrel, it becomes the most detestable liquid 
thing upon the face of the round world. But e\cn of this the sailors are 
not allowed an unlimited expenditure, 'crashing in it is, of course, out of 
the question. Few ])ersons are supcrllnous as to wash at all, in sucli 
craft; and I have knoun an ins^tance of a skipper ordering a passenuer 
not to cleanse his teetli, unless he could do it in salt water. To save 
the consumption of w ater, the practice used to be — and I believe it is still 
resorted to — to allow the seamen no drihking utensil but a gun-barrel, 
fur dipping through the bun^hole of the cask, — and this precious cup is 
kept in the maintop ; every hcainnii who wishes to drink being obliged 
to fetch it down, niid curry it up again. It may be supposed that the bad- 
ness of the water, and the Iruuble together, tend to prevent any unne- 
cessary expondituie; and thus more stowage room is left for llic owners. 
And tlien the three-square hole, called the foreca'^tle, in which the poor 
devils eat and drink — no nut (hrink, they cannot; carry down the gun- 
barrel through the rat hole by which they descend ; but they sleep, or 
try to sleep, in R)ute of the hydrogen gus arising from the bilge water 
and the sorted cargo,” wiiich half poisons theAi. Tlien, in addition, 
they are liable tosbe iupe’N-ended, and manually chastised by the captain* 
and his mute, who may not u^]uie to the magnihcence of the cat. And 
for all this endurance they receive less wages than a long-shore-man.'* 
Verily, there are many bad stations in this world ; but were 1 a believer 
in the doctrine of transmigration, I would* pray to the deity, Make 
me a flying-dsh ; make mo a South American mule ; make ime a Loudon 

* mnid-of-all-work’ to a furniture-broker s wife ; make mb a sore- backed 
liorse, at a cattle hunt m the Antics ; make me a Indian, in the snow 
of Canada, with no game to he had ; make me a ‘ nigger' in the West 
Indies ; make me a London doqJ|ce) ; ay, make me even a silver-miner 
at Famatiiia, but do voi make mo a ^ gallant British tar,* either in 

* IllSi Majesty’s ' or the mercl^aftt service. Do not make me a 
merchant’s son ap^rentieeJl^ to follow the sea.'* It is strange, but there 
is^ACtually at this time "no means of bringing a lad up to the sea, without 
risking the utter loss of his morals, without the risk of making him 
a blackguard, a drunkard, a — all that is bad. In almost every business 
where the learndr has to ge through manual labour, and also in many of the 
professions, physical and intellectual skill is ecquited at the expense of 
morality. This needs looking to, in this age of reform. The first part of 
the mysterie of his crafte^ is to help the cook, and ansieer to the cabki 
call of boy,” with the tin soup tureen, moulded after the same fashion 
os those of the days of Van Tromp, the junk of beef, and the dottgli4)oys. 
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:&f1>iBouH the captain's grog> which he gets inte the hal^ 

'' fffk4i|^<4ting thrashed for it, or sent to peranibnlato the qui^. 

ter-deck, ahottldering a handspike Hke a marine-^a favourite remedy for 
, eea-sicknesi^ Iil8d4 Then his dieepini^place^is Vlkjiihe ^ forecastle and 
$|g principal aelace is tlie intellectual conversation of tho tars/' 
where he learns a half-mutiiious spirit, easily convertible^into the 
spirit of a tyrant whefQie becomes a captain himself. ^ favourite inode 
of impjfoviiig threadbare morals in boys formerly used 'to be to send 
thettir to sea." If nothing could be made of tiieni on shore, tho sea a*as 
aft infallible cure. Verily, it is a proof of the goedness inlierent in 
human nature, that there are so few pirates in the world. The merchant 
service is fruitful in motives to prevent seamen from being too scrupu- 
lous inbetteiing their condition by the strong hand. It would be a bore 
temptation to an impatient spirit. Add Tor all that 1 have described, 
and much hard work, and cold, mid wet garments in addition, the sailor 
gets only about soldier's wuges. 

Some easy Inndbman will perhaps ask, in the innocence of his heart, ns 
the 1'Venih Prinres*^ did about tho (starvation of her father's subjects, 
“ Wiy is it endured?" Why do seamen suffer themselves to be thus 
- ill-used ^ The boatswain, of J>on Miguel, before alluded to, gave a con- 
clubi^e an*)Wer to tlie Lord Mayor on the subject : We aie^obliged by 
the law of helf-pre*^ervatlon to accept of tlie less painful choice — it is 
better than fatal ving. Go into the neighbourhood of Wnpping, and you 
will find multitudes of willing, Industrious, and efficient young faeamen, 
ready to engage in any honest employment, but whci cannot obtain any." 
Thus it is; population progresses againbt the means of bubbistence 
among sailors as well as other classefa ; and they are willing to go to sea 
in the*sievefa Mr. Ballingull has so jiell 4oscnhed, rdther than starve ; 
Were tlie insurance laws altered, these very sailors would be the most 
earnest in tempting nhipow'ners to give them em]>loyment in rotten boU 
toms, and do all in their power to evade the law, though it w’cre con- 
niving at their own drowning. They would rather dro>^i than starve ; 
and the former is a chance, while the latter is a ceftuint}. An Irish 
labourer was once btariding on a scafiold in a position muie than ordi- 
narily perilous, when a well-dressed, benevolent man called out Jko him/ 
in an earnest tone, to he more ^areful ; Pat inbtaiitly replied, with a quaint 
smile, " Sure, masther, and you're a rich mad anyhow'." Tlie poor fellow 
could not imag*ii^ how a life of seven shillings u-wcek could bo of any 
importance, whether it was lost or saVed. Sailois think much*’ the samo 
of their lives. They are wiUiug to ri^k losing them by death.sfaot in 
the battle ; and they cannot imagine it at all A moie fearful thing to lose 
them in the salt wa\e, by the peril of the breeze. Yet the 

humane man will exclaim, it is fitting^that something shouldwi dewe 
to prevent their lives being needlessly walbte# ; more especially ns the 
same measures which would coiyluce to save theilr lives would amply 
pay all the expense incurred^ by the corresponding saving of property to 
the nation." 1 i^^ree to this ; and think that Mr. Balliugall is entitled to 
the gratitude and respect of the commi^ity, for the darsiest humility 
with which he has forced such aa evil on the publie notice ; but it seeimsto 
me that so far from interfering with the frdidom of tSadeiiy meddling 
with* insurances, the better plan would be, to go to^e of the evB^ 
and edu^te the seamen ; train thehr minds to vefleet and reason, and* 
assimilate them more to the character of the seamen in the United States, 
who gain high wages and save them, in noiadt cases to purchase a famn. 
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S embark in other business on shore. These sn^en of a reflectini^ 
aracter^ who do not take t(» the sea from likinp:, bukr as a means of 
aceumulatiiiiir a smali capital wherewith to herein the world, and then 
make way for others to follow inHhe same career. The American ves* 
sels on the banks of Newfoundland are commonly manned by the sons of 
Now Eng-land farmers, who embark as partners in the fislung; business ; 
and, after making 8e\ end voyages, retire with their gains, and beoome 
farmers or tavefn-keei)ers. It is by no means an uncommon thing fo^tlie 
same man to be an able seaman and navigator, a good driver of hursCe, 
a skilful dealer, aitd a competent farmer and carpenter. 1 remember 
boarding an American brig in the broad Atlantic, bound for South 
America. Tlie captain had his cabin iitted up as a workshop, and 
amused iiimsclf at his leisure hours, fabricating stick chairs^ which ho 
turned by means of a pole^lathb. * He c^dciilated on making a smart hand- 
ful of dollars out of tho chairs^ as l^o was bound to a good market. And 
thh is as it should he,. He is a more perfect man of the active world. 
Out our English saitors, as a mass, are not such skilful men as they ought 
to be, considering that tliey pass a whole li^e, according to tlie principlo 
of the division of labour ; being sailors and notliing but sailors. There are 
a far greater number of them who rank as foremast-men than as able 
seamen. And tliose, again, who can hand, reef, and steer,*' are far 
more numerous than those who can navigate. M^ere they all properly 
instructed, they would be able to liand, reef, steer, navigate, understand 
mercantile dealing, and be able mechanics ; to build as well as rig a ship. 
Among such men, inventions for the saving of labour would constantly 
be introduced ; and vessels would be better navigated by a less number of 
hands, who would, consequently, get higiior wages. The economy of 
this, ill a national point of vieu^ w'oukl be very great ; and it should ttiways 
be bortat in mind, that 'skilled lakifur rises in value in a compound pro- 
greddoif over unskilled Inbour,'^ ft better to pay three guineas per 
w^fc to one skilled iforkma'd, than a guinea ggeh to three unskilled 
* Vorkmeii. Throne can perforru^hat he undertakes : the others cannot, 
wnuld >4^sfiq^ntly be dear at any wages.* When landsmen 
,talK^ of^th^ activity and handineai of sailuri, they refer, in their own 
minds, to tlip standiy^of what they could do themselves in the like^ 
idtuation^ adtliout tc^lttg the previous ^training into consideration. T 
ThuSj, n men might be a very bad rope-dancer professionally, who yet 
might bd^far mure skilful than any of the lookers-on, ^lio did not pro* 
fess the art. To conclude, I shall \>e rejoiced if Mr. Dallingall’s efforts 
are attended with success in drawing the public attention to these cry- 
ing evils; and then, I doubt not, that experiment will gradually suggest 
the’ best mode of remedying them, Well-tiraiaed and reasoning sailors 
Muld understand the conditio^ of ships as to sea-wortblness, and they 
would refbse to ^ to aeada fieves. " i 

1 remniii, very truly yours, 

' ’ JUNIIB JREDI VIVUS^ 


THE VISION ^F^RAIG LOCKHART. 

* Ten Drawing-room was brwantly lighted up, and pleasantly peifnmeoy 
A var^si^ of early flowers was tast^Uy arranged in a large emna vaapl 
The hdrp stood in its usual place. Bttt its struu^kad ceased to vili^te. 
Tho liaY^ that had struck them were notr feem*^d powerlesB, and the 
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▼oic9 that ]bad rivalled their sweetest tones was now about to be 
for ever. ' 

There was indeed a great ohan^. But ho]f beautiful the wreck which 
still remained ! Catharine, reclining* on a settde, was enveloped in a 
white sack, the ample folds of which ^d not conce^ her attenuated form. 
A profusion of dark» ringlets lay neglected on her slender shoulders. Her^ 
eyes, naturally brilliant, large, and dark, now shone ii^om their hollow 
sockets with a sort of supernatural lustre — while a livid circle which 
surrounded them formed a striking contrast to the marble paleness of 
her cheeks. The canker-worm was there ; it had ri^te^, but couM not 
consume ; for even amidst the desolation which it had wrought, how 
beautiful, in its ruin, that almost ethereal fabric which was'Ji^out to be 
levelled mith the earth ! ^ ^ 

Catharine suddenly started up. Anxiety and alarm were depicted in 
her aspect. She lifted up her eyes to those who were around her, with 
a look which eloquently implored that much-needed assistance whicli yet 
she knew they could not render. I feel something which I never felt 
before,** she said, with evident perturbation ; and then, turning to her 
father,'*^ who was sitting at the foot of the settc^e, she added, ** Do not 
weep— it will soon be over!’* It was that trying moment, when the 
angel of death has made his first descent upon the unresisting heart— 
when the trembling sufferer feels, for the first time, the reality of that 
fearful struggle which is about to commence betwixt the soul and the 
body, and which, before, was known only speculatively ; when the mind 
is exceedingly amazed and perplexed under the*agony of the present, and 
the impenetrable darkness which involves the future. In a few minutes 
she became £alm and composed ; conversed affectionately with tlie few 
friends that attended her; and, in*me«k*re*'ignation, seemed to await 
that crisis which seals the destiny alike c»f the timid an^J^e brave. 

They who have attended a death-bed, know whaf * passes on such 
occasions. They have* received tlie parting advice and last bene- 
dictions of the dying. They have taken the last mqarsM fare* 
well,'* and have felt the last gentle, but fond pressure oaHlie hand, 
and have watched the glance which, while feeling and intelligence 
Listed, became, as death advanced, more and more intense, till at 
length the feeble voice has beaome mute for ever ; and the restless hands 
have become motionless; and the eyes, wKich before gleamed pier- 
cingly, beamless and glazed. They liave witnessed, as it were, the dis- 
solution of the world itself ; for who has not felt, in such an hour, that 
the world was then nothing tb him, as if in fact it had come to au end ? 
They have thus discovered the emptines^of human greatness, and the 
folly of human pride, and the weakness end imbecility of human strength. 
They have seen the only real cause of joy or of sorrow. - — But liiinJia. 
nity seeks to draw a veil over the the more appallipg pbrt of the scene. 

* Perhaps no that Scotland has produced has done more towards the advanM- 
ment fff sefmoe, and the diffusion of sound and liberal views, than the gifted indivi- 
dual hSre'allu^M to. His writings, though th^greater part of than Won given to 
the world in his younger ^r% are characterized and diatinguiidied by a purity and 
vigour of conoepthni,hy aeondoi&itlon of argument, ilid proiundityofMioiiilng, which 
at once obtain^ for their unfhor that a^iration and respect which q^ttdid talents 
mult ever acqniis to their possmsor. The most abstract and speeolaUve tiutbs wen 
rendered fibnUiar and aUkactivo to the meanest capacity, by the dear and luminoua 
positiOBt in which he had pbesd them, the arnogeinentlie adopM, and the Uaeskal 
ehqiiice of hie ityla ^ 

v6hh XIX. F 
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it to SBy, that behind the veil is the operation of what we call 
There is experienced the bitterest pang of dissolution; the 
breaking, and tearing away oT ^he heart-strings; the loosing of the 

silver cord," which mysteriously unites the spirit with flesh and blood*: 
the severation of soul and body, never again to come together,, till the 
dawn aj'hiii eternal morn. • . 

William left this scene with a heavy heart. He remembered thbsa 
passages of Scripture which Catharine had uttered. Alas'! in such a 
moment, those words, though full of comfort to others, had none for 
him. They were^ike a precious ointmeut, which a man Las in his pos- 
session, but whose wounds are too deep, and too painful to be either 
healed or alleviated by its application. There was balm in Gilead 
but there was “ no physician there,” to apply it with efficacy to his 
wounded spirit. Scarcely lireathing, he repeated them, one after an- 
other, with the intensest interest. The feeble tone in which Catharine 
had uttered them had penetrated his heart, and communicated a deptli of 
nielaiiclioly to the expressions themselves, and to tlicir import a fearful 
certainty, which he had never before found attached to them. At length 
he gave way to a flood of grief, such as had not rushed from his eyes 
since the days of childhood. But this, so far from soothing, tended only 
to aggravate and increase that anguish which nature thus vainly strove 
to assuage. The very consciousness that those tears w'ere unavailing-— 
the bitter sense of their utter inutility, but augmented that agony which 
was alreiKly too much to^ bear. It was long past midniglit. Tlie sky 
was clear and cloudless. The moon was full, and w'as careering through 
the heavens, rejoicing in her own splendour. William hurried on, ho 
^ knew not where, and cared not whither.” 

He stopped not till he fbuiid himself, without any consciousness of 
such design, standing before that little recess^ wheve he had first seen 

]tlis 9 . The moon, still unclouded, was just about to set behind 

the w'estern extremity of the Tentlands. Its tight but faintly illumi- 
nated the topsmf. the hills. All below and around was dark. The wind, 
rustling through the yet unfoliaged branches of the high trees, occa- 
sioned a low moaning sound, as if they were mourning for the loss of 
that light which had left them. He threw himself down on the ground 
on w'hich the feet -of Catharine had oncewested. Tlie air was cold and 
damp. Intensity of mental suffering had rendered him feeble and power- 
less. A benumbing sensation crept over his frame ; *bnd, though sleep 
was far from him, he felt a sort of morbid drowsiness, such as that 
which opiates are said to create. He lay thus, it might be, for an hour. 
His imagination then carried him to the death-couch of Cathmine. 
There she lay, if possible, more pale, and melancholy, and beautiful, than 
^er. Her father bent over Jif r and wept. William was conscious that 
this was an illusion. Again he felt the cold ground beneath him, and 
some drops of rain fall on his face. •Immediately a light shone rouhd 
about him. ^ It was brighter and more dazzling than the sun. 'He ^ 
Catharine in th^ midst of that light. And when he saw her, eoiddiiit 
look up hecaifse of the exceeding brlghthbss. She was the same-^her 
eyes the same, but more bpautiful than her ]^ad #ver seen heri ap- 
proached, stooped down, and looked u^h He held out his araijli; 

• A rocky seat on the east of the policy of Cr^ Lockhart, In theforasation ofwhicV 
art has a|ded nattti'e. ' ' ' 
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• butj though ehe was close beside him, some secret power seemed to 
hold him ^om clasping her. She wined away with her hand tiie cold 
dew which had settled on his forehead ; an^ having kissed it, she looked 
into his eyes with that ardent and steady gaze, which, alas ! in former 
days, had been toO well known. He could not suffer it longer. He started 
up, uttered a wild cry, and looked around him. Theise was nothing but 
midnight darkness. '' Catharine !*' he cried, as if she had been really 
^w.ith him ; " Catharine ! are you gone A voice from the rocks re- 
l^onded to his call, Catharine — gone !** Recollection Returned with its 
fearful reality \ but ho reeled, staggered, and sunk down, in a merciful 
insensibility of that misery which was greater tlian weak mortality could 
endure. 

It was still dark when William awc)ke — if one can be said to awake 
when all power of recollection has gone from him. He opened his eyes 
with a thrill of horror. A vague perce}>tion of existence floated through 
his brain ; but the nature of that existence, or who or what he was, the 
most painful efforts were unable to distinguish. It was not a lethargy-— 
a mere stupor, or suspension of feeling : such a state would have been 
comparatively enviable. He was not asleep-^of this lie was certain ; and 
he retained sensation, too ; but it was of the most terrifying nature. It 
was, in one word, as if he had been a phenomenon iii the law of nature, 
—a species of creature at one and the same moment possessing and de- 
void of tlie principle of vitality. Forms and colours, of which he either 
had no knowledge or but a very imperfect idea, passed before him in 
inconceivably rapid succession ; and he heard sounds, of which, before, 
ho had no conception, and the individuality of which no effort of recol- 
lection could ever recall. And thei^ there was a chaos of utter darkness 
and nonentity : nothing visible, nothing perceptible ; a feai'ful void, and 
a sSence still more fearful. He put his hands to his face, — and felt his 
clothes, with the instlActive purpose of discovering any medium of re- 
cognition ; but all in vain. He was unable, after the ij^ost struggles, 
to ascertain his own identity. In the madness of despair he shrieked 
aloud. The sound of his ovrn voice brought to his aid some more definite 
consciousness of being ; but it was still horrible and bewildered. Again 
he made a desperate struggle to shake off his delirium ; and again he 
failed. He was now enabled to cry out, ^ This is madness,'* he mut- 
tered, gnashing ]^is teeth, and lookinjg wildly around him. 1 feel it in 
my brain ; I feel it in every nerve." And he continued to chatter, glar- 
ing around him in the tliick, darkness, more like one possessed of an evil 
spirit that had effected its escape from hell, than a being who, but a few 
hours before, had breathed the gentle spirit of humanity. 

The energies of mind and body wer^more than spent. A deathlike 
stillness overspread his fraioe, and he -lay firostrate on the ground, in a 
state bordering upon total insepsihility. In this perilous situation, a 
flash of lightning passed over him, accompanied with a great whirlwind. 
It was succeeded, almost instantaneously, by a peal of thunder, so loud 
and prolonged, that the hills groaned, a%if shaken to Char foundations. 
I'be bolt had stnfek the rock under which he lay." It was rent and 
shivered into a thousand pteces. A huge fifkgment, separated from the 
principal mass, tottered ibr a few seconds on the- edge of the precipice, 
and. hurled down, rn^ng. and crashing, into theraUey beneath.. The 
rolling of the thuh3m*--^lie rushing of the wbirluriRd— the splashing of 
the rein, as it M down from the clouds witii the noise of a ^poutttain 
torrent ; creaking of the oaks— ^the eeaselew cawing of the rooks, 
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driven hy terror from their re8ting-]>)ace9 they wheeled round in 
flhOrt, broken circlef*^ many of them encountering, in their desperate 
flights, the electnc fluid \ tne belfo^^g 44 the distracted cattle, with 
the restless bleating of the flocks^ wW^q^tbeir feeble voices could he 
heard inrthe brief intervals of the storm-^nd, above*all, the lurid and 
unearthly glare of the lightning itself^ as, in the darkness of the night, 
it^darted, almost without iiitermibsion, its forked and appalling ^form 
over the breadth of the earth, — all seemed to aimounoe that some f^|mil| 
crisis was approaching. 

In the midstW this elemental war, the dormant faculties of WilZiiSfo 
had been roused ; but they were strangely perverted by tKe my^lerioos 
occurrences of the night. The vision which he had seen still floated 
through his fancy, accompanieU with various supernatural conuesions, 
real or imaginary ; and the bewildered and agonizing impressions which 
these had left, v\ere little fitted to dispel the illusions under which he 
laboured. Ills first impression was that he hud been long dead — buried, 
and had now risen out of his grave. lie heard the sound of trumpets, 
and the noise as of an army rushing to battle. As he listened, he saw 
a great assemblago of what he would have accounted human beings, 
but for a bright bpiritual light that emanated from their bodies — 
beings in whom were blended more than earthly beauty, with the 
dazzling and unsullied effulgence W- an ethereal essence. And many 
of them had harps. And when thhse touched the strings of their 
harps, the sound was as iff were the sound of angels' voices. And while 
he wondered whnt this might mean, he saw m innumerable multitude of 
creatures, of frightful shape and aspect ; some maddening with fiendidl 
rage-bothers, u]»pareritly stupj^ed with horror, venting, by terrific lookk 
and gestures, their unutterable despair ; and all impotently struggling 
to elude, while they were precipitately borne down by, some unknown 
power, the brightness of which was terrible to look upon. And then there 
arose fearful sl^ieke, and sounds of wailing and wo. And the^ all was si- 
lence and darkness asbefore. Andhe shuddered at the thought that he had 
been recalled to a sense of existence, only that he might be struck into 
utter nonentity. Again the lightning hurst, and the thunder rolled. Flash 
succeeded flash, in such rapid and uniiitorrupted succession that the 
heavens and the earth seemed in one continuous blaze ; While the concave 
rocks and huge basaltic columns ou the wester hill reye];b6rated heaven*# 
ordnance in interminable roarings. He sunk down in the attitude of 
supplication. II is eyes, lifted upwards, assqpied a spectre-like immobi- 
lity of glare. Ills hands were clenched. His whole frame became con- 
vulsed. He uttered some words, but they were words of incoherence and 
fliar. His head began to swim-^his limbs gave way under him, and he 
again fell prostrate on the git>und, with a feeble groan. 

The morning dawned, and a bright syn shone on the green tops of the 
hills. Everything was so still that it seemed as if nature, exhausted hy 
the ebullition of her Airy, was recruitieg' her energies in profound repose. 
William sat o* a*fragment of the rook. ^He was wet, cold, and stiff. His 
head leaned on his bend,,' flis tyes rested languidly on the verdant sum- 
init,--*-and, as he looked it, he contrasted the fre^ness and serenity 
of the scene with the wHheiing blight that had lallen on^ his huixt. 

" This world," he ^d, " is a mere delusion. Tl^rC noittiiM to it 
which is reek AU is airy and unsubstantial. Whatsis pkasitrer It || 
but a drwn. What is Joy ? It is an empty sound* W4r$kathi$ cupm 
our moutfi, with the confident beKdf that we hate to driidc;i tomit 
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Hi compli^tely happy* Our lips havo scarcely touched it^ brim before t 
cup, wM» all its prised contents^ is» by ati unseen haiul^ dashed to the 
ground* Lilh Itself is but ^3|||||^||gr>^hleh*appeareUi*for a little while, 
and then vanishetp 



THE LYRICAL DRAMA. 

To the Editor of Tait* 9 Edinhargh Magiixme. 

SiR^— ^The August number of your Magnzind contains some strictures 
on the acting of Madame Malibran, to which^ as touching upon a branch 
of theatrical representations hitherto imperfectly appreciated in England^ 
and now about to usurp one of the patent theatres of the metropolis^ 1 
venture to say a few words in reply. Your critic^ in the vehemence of 
his dissatisfaction, appears to have looked upon Malibran's performances 
in the Somnumbula'* and Gazza Ladra/' in the light he would have 
contemplated Fanny Kemble’s Belvuiera, or Ellen Tree's Mrs. Haller. 
He makes no allowances for the warmth, the floridness, the exaggera- 
tion, conceded, in all countries but Great Britain, to tlic representation 
of the Lyrical Diama; a style essentially distinct from the dignity of 
tragedy, of the ease of comedy, in which laughing and weeping nature 
are to be pourtrayed in simple purity, and strict accordance with the 
routine of actual life. Opera is in itself a caricature of common action. 
Men and women, who exhaust their ^oes in rouladen, express their trans- 
ports in E sharp, or conspire against the slate in three flats, are not to be 
confounded with ordinary beings. They constitute rather an arabesque 
or illuminated edition qf human nature, invented for the illustration of 
that exquisite art uhich appeals so powerfully to the senses, as to render 
the mind insensible to improbabilities, and careless of tlfb nature of its 
sources of emotion. The ears are suddenly intoxicated by so great a 
refinement upon vulgar sound. The eyes demand, in their turn, the 
cajolements of exaggeration. Everything in opera must be impassioned, 
gorgeous, grand, phantasmagftric, and suitable with such incongruities 
of allegretto qifb^jps and maeetosi emperors. Recitativo constitutes in it- 
self the perilous step between the sublime and the ridiculous. To accom- 
pany it with natur^ action, ^would be as for a man to play Punqh in a 
round hat, blue coat, and corduroys. Pasta, the Siddons of the Lyrical 
Drama, has attained the highest perfection in her art. Her classical or 
mythological heroine is, in fact, an animated antique statue ; a vision^ 
the oldmi time given ae a vision ; awfifl, «nysteriuu8, pnfieshly ! Her 
romantic heroine, however, is passion itself ; convulsive, energetic, astu 
aggeroUtd^ In every sense a w&nan of genius, slie knows better than 
to unite the demeanour of common life with the exaltation of mind and 
body that bursts forth in joyous song, o|^ turns its sad goal to music.'* 
Every person who hasjiad occasion to compare Pasta's grandNAria In the 
first act of the 8em|ramide/* with Mademoiselle GeorgH* Address to 
the Populace in Veltidre*s tragedy of Semlramis,*' wiU recognise the 
distSnet^ The action of bo^h actresses, essentisny dUbrent, is per. 
feet : that of Georges asthe Queen of Trog^y, that of Pests as the Qiiedn * 
of Ate Lyrical Drama ; the one appealing to sens^ %1m other to the senses ; 
the one iittesting her dignity to the mind of the audience, thqsother to 




•iin eyes. It is true the lyrical actress must entrance the ear beifore she 
captivates the sight by such sorceries. But her whole perfomance is« or 
ought to be^ inebDta^on— imagic-^^lluyUtoent ! She takes the ini'* 
prisoned soul and laps it in* seizure can have clearly 

nothing ,to do with nature or with^^rutR^^T 

I have been* l^d to dispute the criticism of your London q|||e^Bpon- 
^nt, by the circumstance that an effort has been recently maa9|||jjLte 
Mout to be followed up^ towards the naturalization of opera in £iiri|IB|i|| 
For many years^ and almost till the present time, Artaxerxg|iy|||B 
c1ief»d*(Buvre ot a master too prone to waft the soul upon a jig tonHM 
ven/') has constituted the sole sterling opera on the British stage ! An 
attempt was made by the Hon. George Lamb to introduce Metastasio's 
Demofoonte> under the name of Dirce/* and the music of a native com- 
poser ; but^ aided by the latter weighty it sank to the bottom ! Mean- 
while the garbled importations%f Btorace and Michael Kelly jetained 
their popularity. But, of Mozart's Figaro," the principal music has 
always been, by particular desire, left out ; and our School of National 
Lyrical Drama is almost limited to what are called musical pieces, such as 


Love in a Village," ** No Song np supper,*' Lionel and Clarissa,” or 
H. R. Bishop's fiddle edition of Shakspeare's comedies. Originally pro- 
jected only as a vulgar parody, The Beggar's Opera" still forms, 
after the lapse of a century, the most favourite opera of the English 


ztage. 

The appearance of the*^* Freischutz," struck a new chord in the pub- 
lic mind. The attention of the galleries being fascinated by the magic 
pageant of the M^df’s Glen, they for once permitted the more refined 
portion of the audience to •luxuriate in admirable music, admirably 
executed. Mrs. Wood's dehut on the stage supplied us with a perform- 
ance of powers unequalled since the reign of Billington while Phillips, 
no less gifted as an actor than as a singer, (^as mi operatic actor, of which 
school he is at^^present the only EngUsh representative,) enabled the 
managers to bring forward, in succession, several of the best modern 
operas of Germany, Italy, and France ; — such as Der Vampyr,” " The 
Interrupted Sacrifice," ** Don Juan," ** Masaniello," Tainpii," Obe- 
ron," “ Robert the Devil,"’’ “ Cosi fan Tfutte," ** Cinderella," &c, &c. 
The taste for correct musical performances, thus engendered in Eng- 
land, bus been considerably purified and strengthened by the recent per- 
formances of the German ('ompaiiy — by Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber, 
in all their purity. The sing-song ballad opera has been nearly expunged 
from the repertory ; and the best houses drawn to the patent theatres 
for the last four years, have been the result of sterling and well-got-up 
<^eign operas. ^ 

Acting upon tliis hint. — the only hint which mn be supposed to touch 
the feelings of a theatrical Icssee-^it^is the intention, it seems, of the 
new manager, to devote one of his two theatres exclusively to opexutie 
and choregraphic performances, aided by the fikiR of the first dancers 
and singers c»f ohr own and alk foreign countries. It may be anticipatbd, 
therefore, that within a few years, the School of <the Lyrical Drama will 
be perfected and naturalised in Grpat Britain. 

In defiance of all the bigoted worshippers of fibakspeate 1 admit 
that I contemplate the project with satisfaction^ . The pleaeure 
suiting to the public from dramhtie representations is of'two kinde i 
the excitement of the mind, and the .excitement of the' Wlhigs; that 
which nmcens jov* or irrief. bv a ccrnibmatiim of iomdantk rind 
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terization ; ' that which goes further still, and, by appealing through Uie 
passions to tW soul, gives birth to nesv ideas, to thoughts, to reflections. 
Of all possible theatrical excitements, that of the Lyrical Drama a}»pears 
^alone to fulfll ail the foregoing purposes. It youses the imagii^tion, 
i fe^g bhs or enlivens the faculties, and prepares thd mind for f* 
of atroiig incidents. The eflPects produced, three ’years 



every capital in Europe, by the success of the fevolution 
of Masaniello," has scarcely yet been properly ^appreciate! 

Dumb Girl of Portici,” acted as a sort of rallying cry to fabtious 
-spirits — it embodied what oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed:” 
it appealed, and not in vain, to the. spirit of the populace. Tlie lie- ' 
volution at Brussels commenced at the very doors of the theatre where 
. this piece had been performing. In Italy the result was no less remark- 
able. Even in phlegmatic Prussia, the power of the Lyrical Drama is 
so strongly developed, that the performance of the new opera of Gustave 
111. (exhibiting the assassination ^ the King of Sweden at an opera 
masquerade) has been interdicted By Government I Frederick M^illiam 
is fond, it seems, of masquerades, bind has no mind to be offered up a vic- 
tim to the stirring associations of a popular chorus. In the sume way 
that the strains of the MameUlaine and Farisienne were found unpleus- 
iqg to a Bourbon ear, those which tend to extenuate the assassination 
ofan’ absolute monarch, have proved discordant to the tympanum of a 
Brandenburg ! • 

But even without seeking to concede to the Lyrical Drama those dis- 
tinctions it has obtained from all civilized nations, from the days of Peri- 
cles till now, we conceive that, or^the grounds of its existing perfec- 
tion, the English public cannot butv benefit by its instalment in one of 
our great theatres. It is pretty generally admitted that we have but 
one writer of sterling English tragedy, and not one of sterling English 
comedy now extant. In music, meanwhiler— music, which, as a universal 
language, iniei^reis to England aU the treasures of t!ie continent, — 
there are nearly a dozen writers of first-rate merit : — Cherubini, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Marschner, Boieldieu, Auber, Bellini, Pacini, 
Weigl, Spontiiii, Pavesi, Carafjt ; — all of^ whose che/^d*(£uvrefi , — their 
Douglasses and Schools for SAiudal, (observe that no attempt is made to 
blaspheme the iitime or writings of Shakspeare) — will be successively 
got up in London for the delectatiofli of British ears. While the legiti- 
mate National Drama satisfies the desires of the mind at Drury Lane, 
Gjovent Garden will witness the exclusive cultivation of Music*— 'grace- 
fully and truly defined as the only sensual pleasure witbimt vice !” — 
A few playgoers, perhaps, will grumble ; a /eia of the sober-suited,.^ 
whom the mystcuries of the Lyrical Dranfli swe as a thing,profaiit‘, and who.,, 
consequently look upon the bright and energetic acting of Malibran as' 
an extravagance. But the mahy will asshrcdly resort thither as to a 
place where the cares of life are easily iteeped in forgetfulness; and 
where^ to borrow the- often quoted vers^ of Voltaire, • ^ 

Let Jieaux-vers,— 4a d.inse„^a muibjiie 
De oent plaMn fait un plaisir noique.'* . . % , . ^ 

From admirers we shall bWome imitators; from imHatora, creators : 

Vt!e*ber, whose advent ^produced so singular a reform In the HossU 
nfan’enen^tion of masicaltai^ beginning to prevail in foreign coun- 
tides» wiB, perhiq^, be thq remote founder of a l^boul of Lyriqpi Drama, 
ild: a doitntry, where the sym^nks of Purcell and Locke are voted su« 
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peraojnuated ; but which has^ at present, little to adopt in their place 
but " Cherry Ripe," or The Li^t Guitar."— I am. Sir, with respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

opi^^^ics^ 


LORD DVRHAM. 

John GroitoE Lambton, Lord Durham, is trie eiaest son or wiiiiam 
Henry Lambton, £sq. ; a man of ancient family, and of large landed- 
property at Lambton, in the county of Durham, who, for many years, re- 
presented the city of Durham in Parliament ; but died early, leaving his 
son, John George, a minor. Lord Durham married before he was of age. 
He married in that fashion in which men of his temperament generally 
marry— that is to say, to please iiife own inclinations rather than to 
obtain the ajiprobation of those about him. It was, in short, a marriage 
of youthful passion on both sides ; nor were its fruits such as to throw 
a shade upon the ardent feelings from which it sprung. His lady died'* 
after a very few years, leaving him a youthful widower 
children. Iler illness u as lingering. It was consumption : and, througn- 
out the whole trying scene, the conjugal tenderness of the agonised! 
young husband Mas at ohce most afflicting and exemplairy. It was in 
vain ; and he was left to forget, if possible, in the agitation of politics, 
the memory of a softer passion. In politics he was thus early .dipped. 
He had, us soon as he was of Rge, become, after a struggle, one of the 
niemberb for the county of Durham ; and his conduct, duiing the first 
Parliament thiough which he sat, was such as to secure to him the 
highest popularity amongst the mass of his consUtuentb, and the cordial 
hatred of the Cj^urch and the Tory aristocracy, who have eyer since been 
his unceasing opponents. 

He was one of the few of the great landholders who stanchly and 
sincerely opposed the Corn Bill. Mr. Lambton protested, in the 
strongest terms, against that measure ; apd complained of the Hou^e 
being surrounded by soldiers, under whose protection this bill was passed. 

> He had the whole House against, him ; but nothing ^ould daunt the 
courage of the young orator, who, though of a fragile figure, possessed 
a powerful sweetness of voice, a fluency of eloquence, and a youthful 
sincerity, both of countenance and manner, whi^ the House Oould not 
withstand. Mr. Lambton was^heard with courtesy, and, if not always 
without impatience, yet w'ith m%rked attention and involuntary r^peet. 
His conduct during the tryiflg times, from 1817 to 1819 inclusive, was 
marked by the same courage and stra)gfat*forward sincerity. Re was 
again a married man ; having, in 1818, espoused Lady Louisa Elisabeth, 
daughter of Earl Grey, now Baroness Durham. This marriage connected 
him more closely than ever witlathe Whig party; but his imnduct never 
savoured of the insincerity an^ p us Olanimity whieh have too often been 
its characteristics. * 

In the year 1819, the bloody tragedy at Manchester, and its 
quenoes, had put the whole of England into a'state of agitation,r 
quailed until the passing of the late Refonn Bill. In this agittMp, 
the northm counties of England partook in a degree ^ and, 

^ autumn or that year, the ferment reached its h^ht. A meetikar 0f 
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late than tlioiuMind meD, dr&wn from all parts of Northumberland^ 
and Durham, look place upon the Tovn Moor of Newcastle.up0n.T7ne. 
The district was d^mribed as being ii? a state of almdht insurrection ; 
and it was asserted in the House of Lords, that not less than 30,000 
men were secretly armed in the districts of the Tyne and Wepn 
t^ss occasion the 'Whig paity behaved with their usu^ treachery duA 
pasiUaiiimity ; tnd flocked to Alnwick Castle to pass resolutions a^ainsi 
the people, under the direction of the Duke of Northumberland, fteti, ^ 
and now, Lord.Lieutenant of the county. From thie assemblage of . 
aristocratic poltroons. Lord Durham, to his immortal hoitour, and, pro. 
bably/ from his persuasion and example, Earl Grey, were absent. Lord 
Durham treated that demonstration with the utmost coiiiteiQpt. He 
laughed to scorn the cowards or knaves wl!o, under the real or pretended 
influence of fear, had deserted their country houses, and removed their 
valuables ; and declared that he had no fear or distrust of the people of 
the north of England, but should come and live amongst them, as usual, 
at his seat at Lambton. This he did /*and this confidence, expressed and 
felt, raised his popularity to the greatest height. That he ever^st it 
u his own fault. His being shut out of the House of Commons on the 
division upon his own motion fer Reform was attempted to be made a 
slur upon his sincerity ; and, with unthinking or ignorant men, it passed 
for desertion of his motion. Those, however, who know the customs and 
usages of the House of Commons must be aware that the whole was a 
despicable trick resorted to by the Tories, to wbund at once the feelings, 
and destroy the popularity, of the member for Durham. The trick in 
some degree succeeded ; and this diminution of the affections of the 
people some local disputes and jealousies* contributed to dihiinisK still 
hirther. The most equivocal step, however, of Lord Durham’s political 
career was his acceptance of the peerage from the hands of Canning, , 
What had he, the popular member, and the liead of one of the moBif 
ancient families of the county of Durham, to do with a jjperage ? "Why 
should Ac hide the name of Lambton under a coronet so bei towed ? 
What had Ac done to disgrace bis family name ? Was he cmn~ 

pany for a batch of mushroom peers, ^le mushroom-like offspring of 
a steaming hotbed of corruption? Thefa was another disagreeable 
feature, as if Jthe others were not enough, attending this transaction. 
The peerage was not given by Canning, who hated Lambton, out of 
^any wish to propitiate Atm. The compliment was intended, if not to 
win over, at least to sooth into neutrality, his father-in-law, Earl 
, Grey ; who, after all, would not be so sooth^, and who took the first 
opportunity of letting the sinuous ibetorihian feel it. Lord Durham ough^ < 
to have known this; an"d to have avoided the disap^eeablo situatte 
of having his coronet taken from his heaU by his aristocratical father- 
in-law, to throw it In the fao» of the bestower I But to such humi- 
liationB Is amlniion of the me'aner sort" exposed. On the occurrence 
of that burst of popular indignation which drove Wellington and 
* the Tories from power, Lord Durham formed part •of# the new admi- 
nistration. There is* evegr reason to believe that, to Lord Durham's 
influence and advice, we are altogether fiidebted for the^little good 
whicRAhat bill contains, and mojrt; especially for tfie deeded refusal of 
ai conij^fisatidn^to the bdrougtoongers. For this, for the ten-pound 
etanse, and for cLb voting by 8t8tions,--*we are, it it believed, mainly, 
if not totally, indebted to Lord Durham* It is most unfortunate for 
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himself, and possibl;^ for his country, that ill health, ^gravated"^^: 
domestic calamities, would not permit liim io exert himselif at this cri^ 
in the House of Lords, flail h6 been enabled to do 80,.^e mightvM^il^ 
recovered the confidence of the people, and obtained a weight 
. of the nation above that of any other man. Ilis talents 
*ShkGerUy only wanting in these councifs, and it was not liilntitig in 
him. Ilad Lord Durham been blessed with health to aOt the part it Is 
believed he would have acted during that struggle, he might at this mo* , 
nicnt have been the foremost man in the eyes of his countrymen. The 
opportunity is'lost, in all human probability, for ever. AftOr the passing 
of the bill he soon retired from the administi^ation, and, beyond all.ques* 
tion, in disgust at tlic Irish ('oercion Bill. Ill health was the cause 
assigned,^* and was therefore dot the cause. 111 health !" w'hy, he had 
been in ill health’' all along ; and would ill health, at O'^'lnomcnt like 
that, have induced him to withdraw his name from the administration 
now most in need of unanimity, or the appearance of unanimity ? Oh ! 
no. Ill health was not the cause. It was disgust at the ascendency of 
Stanley, who, with Lord Diirliam, formed the antipodes” of the Cabinet. 
It wj^s impossible that these two haughty and irritable . spirits, with 
so much that is alike, and so much mure that is different, could long sit 
togetlier at one Council-Board. The policy of the aristocrat in mind and 
blood — the policy of Stanley prevailed ; and the proud Durham, who, if 
an aristocrat by blood, was still a democrat fr(»m irifluencesj retired in 
ungovernable disdain, lllie mission to Russia he probably was cajoled in 
undertaking, under a delusive hope of doing some good to the unfortunate 
Poles. He was certainly sent there because he was found troublesome at 
home. He ouglit to have kaon^i better, and n(»t further identified himself 
with a worthless administrati(nj, by running tlieir sleeveless errands. This 
embassy ended, as it was sum to end, in nothing ; and so, for the present, 
seems to have ended tire political life of Lord Durham. What events ma^ 
have in store for him and many others as little prominent at this mo- 
ment, that Power, to whom the future is as the present, only knows. 
Never was a future so awfully hidden from human guess or human fore- 
sight, as are the coming destinies of this country. May they be better 
than the writer of this paper, at all events, conceives it possible they 
can.be. ^ ' 

' *The character of Lord Durham may he shortly summed up. He is a 
man of strung talents, but one whose actions have been the immediate 
result of temperament rather than of reflection. It is, as we set out with 
stating, the great misfortune of his life to have been born an aristocrat. 
His errors have been mainly the result of his situation : his virtues 
l^e generally arisen from the fetter parts of his intellectual character. 
Lord Durham’s characteristic •has been a rooted hatred of Tory and Of 
derical dominatiou. His personal electioji conflicts with the clergy of the 
diocese of Durham, his bitter enemies, fliay probably have given deeper 
impulse to this feeling. His own aristocratical dislike of contradiction 
and control maji hftve added further intensity to it ; but it is only a true 
and sincere belief of the dign^ of human nature and of the right of all 
^ men to be free, that has presm^d in Lord Dufham, amidst aU the sophis- 
tications and prejudices ihaf^have surrounded him, that determined 
hatred of oppression and oligarchibal government, ^which is bSf ond 

ft—— p- — ■ ■■I.,,,... ; — ' • > '*. ! ' ■ -f’ , 

• • TliU it logic applicable., to Cabinets oniyi we ptmnnuis far itt^ aadgtiti cause 
pay flometifii^ be* the true one.— £. T.- M. ‘ • 
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question uppermoiit in his breast ; and most so when he isleft Jofitmsii^ 
and to his own fbee tiioughts. Lord Durham has been accused of 
of the nipst offensive and abnird sort ;^nd if is not to*be doubted that^ 
he has occasionally made manifestations of this weakness. The^ 
are probably the result and symptom of a morbid^ nervous tempirament. 
It is quite certain that few men have been more belove^ than Lord Dur- 
ham is by those more immediately connected with him ; nor will it be 
easy to find a better husband, a better father, a better friend, or a better 
master. Like all irritable men, ho is subject to fits'qf petulance ; and, 
like moat men of rank, he has occasionally, when in dffnger of being 
resisted, endeavoured to bear out his petulance by assumption. The less 
fortunate results of a quick temperament must, however, be set against 
its ^vantages ; nor is Lord Durham td 19e eapecially blamed for sallies 
which Canning never could repress, and into which Brougham is often 
betrayed. The only difference is, that the greater celebrity of Canning 
and Brougham has better veiled their weaknesses. 

Lord Durham (like Lord Grey) has been the victim of that licensed 
swindling, which is one of the unenviable privileges of high life," an,d 
is known to have owed large sums to a Royal Highness, who himself^ a 
few years since, escaped from his creditors to the grave. 

He is essentially a man of business. A friend of the writer, who hap- 
pened, some years ago, to be shown into his Lordship’s study, on some 
accidental occasion, chancing to cast his eye on the table, which he had 
Just left, found there two most characteristic subjects of his moriiiDg's 
ocoupation--^the Coal List," and ** Cobbett’s Register,” 

It is perhaps unfortunate f^or his country that Lord Durham’s state 
of health has prevented his taking thqt part in politics which he 
ought to have done at this eventful crisis. A really democratic Minis- 
try, with Lord Durham at its head, might have obtained and deserved 
the confidence of the country. One of the most awful circumstances of 
the times, is the want of public men of rank and weight in society, and 
at the same time possessed of energy and courage to lead the People 
successfully through that movement of extensive change, which, having 
once begun, cannot be arrested, and must, at all hazards, be proceeded 
with. ^ 

Lord Durham and Lord Radnor might now have done their couiitr) 
service,” indee^d^ They have both retired in false-alarm, or in self-mistrust 
when the time for action, for which *they seemed to long, had just ar- 
rived, What remedy ? The conduct of events (for events must pro- 
eeed) wUl fall into the hands of other men, who, with equal patriotism, 
may have superior courage. • 

Lord Durham is the only, leading Wjjig of the north of England it 
whom the people now have the slightest amnfideuce, or fur whom the) 
entertain the slightest respect i and he now is only not distrusted am 
mt despised. The Ministers aise considered merely as a sort of stop, 
gap” for Torled—a few deal boards stuck* upon the top of tlw 


dyke,” after the Dutch fasliion, to arrm;, if possible, ffiOi overflow of th< 
waters. Not a public meeting to suppoAjtt^ could possibly be got nj 
in the three Northern Codnties.* ^ 


Vfi beUere the same thing may be taifror eveiy other district of England ; an 
as to Scotland, the friomls of Ministers dare not call together^ in the open air^ th 
. fidiAbitauts of a liagle .Ipwa of any coneequence, to dectave their sentiments rejpHrdia 
the Ministry htSd>Bcromed Pailianent^E. T. M. ^ 
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SHORT SERMONS ON SENATORIAL TEXTS. 

- ^ ihall he glad to see the Dissenters^ and particularly the Socinians, 
married by their own clergy, and amongst their own congregations,**-^ 
Bishop of H1!;^k£ford. 

It is indeed refreshing to hear a prelate of the English Protestant 
Church speak in si^ch a fashion. What ! shall Dissenters lihd Seeeders^ 
and particul&ly Soclnians/’ that abused and heretical race^ be allowed 
the privileges of moral freedom^ and have recognised congregations of 
their own^ and church ceremonies^ ’and modes of conscience-oontracte 
beiween themselves^ and no** money«pickiiigs for the Established 
Church ?*' Shall ties be made holy, and moral obligations binding 
among recusants, without fee to her pelf«despising ministers ? May 
men and maideiis, after all, be allowed to enter into wedlock compact s, 
and be lione&t ?*’ 01 Legitimacy! uhere, when, and to whom henceforth 
will thou be a word of fearful import to monarchies and marriage fruits, 
as«in times of old ? 

'' Mh. W. Baol(»iam agreed that the Bill was an infraction of the law,** 

Tiim extraordinary truism — for what Bill** is not an infraction of 
the law? — contains the pkh and marrow of the principle upon which the 
Conservative cli<[ue defend the continuance of every law that counte* 
nances their rapacity. The lawyers hate the Lord Chancellor as Old 
Harry hates holy water ; because a\| his bills are so many infractions of 
the law which justifies their pfunder. The Courts'* will not be worth 
any barrister's attendance, if these infractions be not prevented. 

• * 

** And such a ctfurse, if persisted in, would inevitably lead to a revolutiok** 
—Bishop Poilpotts. 

Ir is difficult to say what will be the result of all the free-talking and 
free-writing that characterize the present times. Honest men are now 
as prone to converse about matters, the ^ery mention of which would 
have ruined their grandsires, as of the most ordinary dccurrences in 
domestic life. We need not go badk many years, to recall to remem.* 
brance the outward and visible signs of loyalty to Church and King,^* 
which every respectable citizen** rejoiced in exhibiting. He who join^ 
in this first of after-dinner toasts with lukewarmness of spirit, was a 
]}mrked man. What person, who valued his reputation, would lend him* 
self to the quest jpning. the purfty of the Church, or the behests of the 
Monarch ? Who, at that period, would have risked his character, by 
doubting his duties to either 4>r both The King could do no wrong: 
neither could the Church. Who dare gains^ it ? O ! impious blo(^ 
head ! O ! disloywl caitiff! Aw|y with him ! Jacobin— Revolutionism- 
Republican — Atheist ! . 

The Church and its headS^fl||||ixigw--(thereare more nations than qne 
in the world) — might have fl||||BOn3trou8 in the things which wottU 
constitute iniquity among othiSPiMablishments, other men ; but 
very acts ^ either were sanctifiefifl by virtue of Ihelr perfoniuuiee* The 
Church might have been steeped to its eyes in simoay anji rinrtbe 
Monarch ^might have wallowed in the mire^of gamiiigi .diwduib 
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every debaung vice ; wo to him who turned not away his head and saw*^ 
it not; or whO;^ seeing^ arraigned its propriety. But now^ what a revo^ 
itttion^ what a mighty revolution hoa taken place ! a revolution not 
about to eomef sweet Master Coifservative^ but that hae come, and ie 
now passing over us^ as surely as yonder cloud is passing over that 
meadow^ and as certain of speedy and complete accomplishmeiitf as that 
it has certainly begun. * 

In what a predicament is the Church just now? Into what disgrace 
have not her pillars and supporters brought her? A byword^ a re- 
proach^ a scandal in the eyes of good men^ she stands Aie mockery of the 
bad* £\en her hired and appointed defenders blush as they defdhd; 
and the religion which is to lead all men to God, and to all good, is 
begrimed with the filth with which its town ministers have, generation 
after generation, defiled its holiness. The ihame no longer cleaves to 
him who dares to think, or hint, or loudly declaim of ciivrch abuse ; 
but rather to him, the wicked one, who connives at or justifies it. Is 
not this a revolution ? 

The King — rather than be invidious let us use the indefinite article, 
a King— no longer the puppet that fools and hypocrites and knaves 
once made him — the Juggernaut of their professed idolatry. The 

Schoolmaster'’ has settled that. Divested of despotic influences, and 
“ stripped of its externals,” Maji>siy is indeed a jest— -a jest which many 
laugh at, and more do not — the joke is so ejrpenstve. The people are 
beginning to acquire an unpleasant habit of reasoning about things; and 
they cannot, for the souls of them, see wherefore such immense sums of 
money should be sucked out of tbeirpockets to support the glory of the 
Throne, and the dignity of the Monarch. The brightest jewel \ the 
Ci*own, some fine fellow has said, is the hSppiness and prosperity* of the 
people ; and the people are precisely of the same opinion. Gems, and 
robes, and levees, and palaces, and court mummeries, they have not the 
sLghtest objection to, ^ovided such mummeries were not so confound, 
edly dear. They cannot see— what pervcr>»enes3 ! — the ustfof such things. 
The true greatness of an empire is to be found in its moral attributes ; 
and America, with a President of four thousand pounds per annum, 
seems to their stultified senses as morally great as King George, with 
ever so many hundreds of tHbuaands, NoC that they are tempted by 
the Evil Olio *111 making such a comparison for a moment, for they 
are monarchical to a man ; they *know they must have a head, a 
nominal leader,— America herself has that ; the difficulty to them is in 
understanding by how much better a nation is governed in Europe, 
because it pays immense sums of money ^r the gilt to plaster their piece 
of gingerbread withal, than America is, under the nominal directory of 
one of its humble sons, who has no statiAfqpiily to perpetuate or be paiiT 
for, and who is selected to fulfil the temporary 'eminence by Ins own 
natural endowments. But that 3 s all in consequence of America being 
under the ban of heaven. That tremendous territory is evidently under 
divine wrath; for " no divine light” is tj be found these.^ Kings are not 
made for all nations ; Jhat is a privilege which this happy country knows 
most about to its cost, Yot the contrast is atnking, and the people begin 
to ^atch ththr polls, and look wise, and wonder phy the chief magis** 
trate** -of one country should be supplied with mines of wealth, and - 
Itucniies, end full license to put up and to pull down palaces, and to 
amuse himself in naughty wayi^ and have iai^ iamilies, and foist them 
into flaees of high honour and emolument, apid have all those choke 

2 
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blessingB for life as vested rights ;* and the chief magistrate of another 

country^ many times more vast^ b paltry pittance for the abort season 
of his official cereer, and/ that tlK>, dying with its termination. People 
think, and talk, and write, and reason, upon these curious things. 

Is not this a revolution ? 

Mr, Spring llicB would therefore move that the returns he withdrawn, for 
the purpose of substituting a correct one** 

— A nice* cool refreshing bit of official nonchalance, very creditable 
to Mr. Rice's expanding abilities, and to his disposition, also ; for he is 
of a somewhat torrid temperament. A return" — a Parliamentary re- 
turn, tlie most solemn way poes'dde of hooking a fact — is moved, and not 
objected to, and ordered, and finally made, of the number of newspaper 
stamps issued and consumed within a given period ; all which ceremony 
presupposes ‘Boards, Commissioners, Secretaries, Clerks, Messengers, 
Offices, Folios, Salaries, and so forth, altogether competent, and fitly 
contrived to the sending forth a passingly accurate statement of the 
matter to be elucidated. But upon publication, so thoroughly incorrect 
is that statement found to be that it becomes the subject of observation 
in the House of Commons, upon the petition of some unlucky lad of an 
editor, the circulation of whose Provincial has been libelled by the false 
return. One would think that anything like an error in an official state- 
ment so ordered, would absolutely impossible, in even this imperfect 
world ; or that, if discovered, the Government would idurst into a fever 
of indignation at the scandalous blunder their servants had committed, in 
substituting the figures 28,100 for 86,100. Goodness gracious ! Suppose, 
instead of stamps, Place-and-Pension Founds^Sterling had been the sub- 
ject matter of the. return," and the mistake, one would think, might 
he us easily, as accidentally, and as erroneously made, how the country 
might be misled ; how Mr. Hume might have Veen bothered, and the 
government itself scandalized ! Fever ? not a bit of it ; not even the 
grace of an apology. Up gets our friend. Frigidity Rice, " and-a has no 
particular objection-a to move for the-a return to be withdrawn, that a 
correct one-a might be substituted i" 

" As far as advancing sums of money for the purpose ofhiS brother* s^lec^ 
tion, he admitted such to he the cdse ; but that was only to defray the 
legal expenses thereof** This, he would venture to say, that no Peer 
of the realm had interfered less with elections than himself **—Tha Eabl 
OF Warwick, in defence. , 

latter declaration of tl^e%oble accused, by the expression less," 
allows, then, that he has interfered in. degree; and interference by a 
Peer in election matters, no matter to frhat extent, ie declared criminal 
by a law of the land.' The word also clearly implies, that' to his know- 
ledge other Peerahave interfered to a greater degree than himself; and 
the poor Earl is not a little inc&sed that hb, of aU the flock, should be 
selected. But can he be scamortally stupid es to think (and a long and 
uncomfortable journey from the continent must have afforded him simple 
leisure for thought) that, with the drcumstances of the Wariiii® lAoor 
tion fresh in their memories— is an infelicitous word appUi^ ^ CHM^ 
rank business — the public are blind to the faBacy of h}s d^bnee# or is 
his Lordship so deficient in sense that he can persuMe himself the 
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ad^ncing sums for tlie purposes of his brother’s election was only to 
■defray the legal e^^penses thereof?” Any argument on such a point 
woify be slieer solemn blockheadism^ and thi» we arc to«take as a eample 
of the wisdom of an hereditary legislator ! ; 

And thiSi he hopedy would had to an immediate recogHmlk by^govern^ 
went of the rights of Donna Mariaf — Col. 

How long, O, mighty Jove ! how long is folly ^to rei^n over this green 
earth? By what ordinance, great Thunderer ! is it that the extravagant 
madness of the many bending to the few is perpetuated ? Why didst thou 
establish that law, O, Jupiter! by which men are fated to the doing of 
foolishness everlastingly ? Kescind it, wn implore ; in very mercy rescind 
it ! Let not absurdity continue triumphant over wisdom ; nor let what 
little wisdom there is, wdiolly depart from among us. 

How terrible is the thought, that evil should usurp so deadly a sway 
over the destinies of the world ! Wlicn the reasoner corrtemplates the 
passing evcTits of time, and reflects upon the actions of man, it is, in 
truth, terrible to see the desolating influence of Ignorance.! Look at 
the occurrences of the hour, of a few past years, and at those whose 
WILL have led the multitudes of Europe ; look at Charles X. ; at the 
merciless Savage of the North, Nicholas ; the Kings of Spain, Holland — 
in fact, the w'hole herd of monarclis, usurpers, and aspirants, for whoso 
glorious cause” the blood of tiiousands, and ^hundreds of thousands, 
has been spilled, and misery thrice as much multiplied inflicted ! « 

It is not, however, from w'ar, (the quarrel of a couple of crowned 
brawlers,) with all its horrors, that disastrous evil alone springs. In- 
trigue for power and place, with all*its ti1!un of hatred, malice, heart- 
burning, mobbing, disorder, disunion wdde.sown, oppression, tyranny, 
and passion-conflict, is the vast s(»urce of wretchedness to beings, who, 
were it not for this bugbear “ legitimacy,” would settle down into happy, 
contented (uiitaxed) citizens. * 

Here is this unhappy child, Donna Maria,— unhappy because of 
princely blood, — thrust forward as the puppet around which, for the 
interest of the few, the million is to be esdeited into partisanship, which, 
but for its brutal ignorance, wiuld sec the fbliy of being roused at all. 
It is from ignorance alone that this wickedness — no less — has arisen, 
has been perpetuated ; and not till it is extirpated, will the happiness 
of the many be secure from interruption. When will ye be wise, 
O, j[>eople ? What have ye to do with Pedro of Portugal, or with his 
scoundrel brother?” How know ye he a scoundrel? How know ye 
• that Peter himself is none ? The " House of Braganza 1” what concerns 
it you, ye consummate blockheads? 9be, ye how brother Jonathan 
laughs, young, inexperienced, and imperfect as h'e is ; laughs in very 
ooMempt at ye ? Give heed, O, fqplish people ! to the counsels of wisdom, 
nwlie no longer fools. 

It might be true that these proceedings wire according to law ; but it did 
noty therefore, necessarily jj^lhw that they w§re right and just !* — Soli- 
CltOIuGENEBAL. 

a sly hit has been made upon the difference, in interpretation, ol 
law and j^ustice, and many the dry joke cracked at the expense of thi 
P<^^lawyers ; bat when we fln4 his Majesty^s SoUcitOf-General, oile of tfa< 
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law a^isers of the Government^ and a most leading member of the 
profession^ standing upon his legs^*’ and declaring before the assemblli4 
senate^ tliat la v' vi as noT( necessarily justice^— it is enough to make 
h(»nest folk stare^ indeed. Whatever our estimation may be of Mr. 
Solicitor's onurifta as a barrister^ we have the highest veneration for 
his trutii. 


YILLIE MILLAR O* THE GLEN. 

^ BY HOBEltT GILFILLAN. 

Tune-^^‘ Andro and ha cutty gun,*' 

Blithe, blitbOt is Willie Millar, 

The first o' friends, the wale o* men , 
Ye'H meet wi* few sao leal an' true. 

As Willie Millar o' the Glen. 

11 IB heart is true to nature's truth * 

Wha diniia ken him, dinna ken 
The ac best friend to age and youth. 

Blithe M^illie Millar o' the Glen. 

For wit, an’ lair that's matched by nane ; 

Fur keekin' into things far ben. 

Ye'll wait a while or ve meet ane 

Like Willie* Millar o' the Glen. 

He's rowth o' cracks, an' canty sangs, 
Auld-wai*ld stories nine or ten ; 

Ills fame througli a' the kintra gangs. 

Blithe ^Fillie Millar o' the Glen. 
Like Wallace ui'his auld Scots sword, 

Sae Willie wields them wi' hiif pen ; 

Ye'd better tak him at his word. 

Brave Willie Millar o' the Glen ! 

At Lawland jigs, or Highland reels. 

The swuiikest cry, when he does sten*. 
The Diel's put lightnin' if! his heels I” 

Blithe Willie Millar o’ the Glen ! • 

At fun’ral wark, or dlraidgie spree, * 
W'han folk are unco grieved, ye ken ; 

Or foremost at the bridal spree, 

'Tis Willie Millar o* the Glen I 
A* Boston, Brow|^, gr Buchan's wAd^ks, 

* He has thhm at his Unger en' ; 

He might been rank’d aigong the Clarks, 
Blithe Willie Millai* o' the Glen I 
At^toddy-bowl, or brandy^cup, 

* At bicker of at tappit-hen, 

Loidi ! how his e'e it kindles up ! • 

BUthe it^iUie MOlar o’ the Glen 1 
Blithe, bHthe, is Willie Millar, 

The first o^ friends, the wale o* men ; 
Ye'll meet wi' lew sae leal in' tmsi, 

As WilUe Mmaro'titeGknt 



fABSXK CSITICnM ON CYRIL THORNTON t OR, 

. ^ro^jJSADICAL MORALITY. 

« nmn like Cyril Thornton 
to Ulnoti^j^ orbtocratic moriils^w' ^ soldier and a gentleman tire 
rikould liave diedained Captain Dundas^ even with his new jrai^jOf Major. 

Thornton is a man of talents and of bonoar — aiv^^A^ggerated 
apecimen of a perfect gentleman^ *bom and bred under the aristocratic 
iniluenoea* Far, Indeed, is it from being our desire to say anything hanh 
or disparaging of him. if^e conceive him one of those who merit corn- 
passion for involuntary error, and the beat endeavours of tliohe who have 
Wn better instructed, for enlighteimig their dar^ess. 

From Cyril Thornton we must turn to author of the work whidi 
hears this name, — the late traveller in the united States : to him we give 
full credit for being a quick observer, and excellent judge of many 
minor points in our boy Jonathan’s s/y/c and manners. The author of 
Cyril Tliornton, we confess all but supremo as a critic in to^gerp^ equi- 
pages, wines, jnade-dishes, equipments, furniture, boots, oratory, shoe- 
blacking, canvass-back ducks, — whether the name shall be pronounced 
Jpefns or James* for the time being-^and how far the grace or beauty 
of the American ladies is to^be determined by their post-dated Parisian 
gowns and bonnets ; and much more than all this ; while we demur to 
his being the fittest judge either of the morals and religion, or of the political 
condition and institutions of America. His morality, as unfolded in Cyril 
Thornton, is that of the ttnenlighlened aristocracy of Britain ; his poli- 
tics, as we find them in the book of travels, that of the unenlightened 
Whig aristocracy. We no more blame the individual, that the morality 
of Cyril Thornton is low and spurious,* than^we should condemn a Jew 
for loathing pork, or a Turk for worshipping the Prophet. This, how- 
ever, must not prevent our impugning false judgments founded on 
also opinions. • 

^ In the Life of Cyril Thornton, it may fairly be presuiq^d that the 
author brings forward his own ideas and pnnciplcs in the person of his 
hero. In philosophy, that work does not rise a hair’s-breadth above its 
contemporaries, while, in morals, it in some points falls decidedly below 
them ; and this, too, where we haye a notion the writer intended to appear 
the very model of^elicacy, refined sentiment, and exquisite sensibility, and 
the antipodes of everything vulgar, denvocratic, and Yankee. The writer 
is likely to hear with astonishment, as it is prhbably for the first time, that 
his work contains anything offensive to the highest morality and the 
purest taste l because it is undeniably level with, or rather above tlie 
standard of honour amoqg the higher classes in Britain. The story of 
Mary Brookes, for instance, is evidently cieant for a great liit. It is 
heautifully told ! every critic will exclaim ; Aid we-have tio doubt that 
it is^e portion of the workover whlrii the prefusest floods of tearo have 
hben flbad by te9iH|sr4iearted youths and maidens, even of the higher 
dasses, end tfast which has acquired for the writer the reputation elf 
extreme tenderness and amiaUe feeling ; tbough a plain Yankee cxitio, 
or even an one who duiet speak tiuth, would hol^ up tfaa cosu 

duet hf the silken^ C^, to uni^eeinable cotMisiiimRion 

^and niteharing seom. We Aatt Venture to take the liberty of subjecting 
episede to the mdeal knegi^y Yankee exami-^ 
natl^ not the author 
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be shocked to learn thai> in the eye of reason and truths its moral^^na 
is fiir below the adventure of Tom Jones with Molly Seagrim^in Fieldifl|^’o^ 
reprobated nov oJ. Tom, a gehtleman and a scholar," and desperately in 
love with Sophia, was too much of an honest lad to desert his rustic mistress, 
until ho had many proofs thrust on him of her loose conduct, and detected 
her amour with Square. May we quote to CYril a little of Tom Jones’ 
morality, scamp as he was ? The ruin of the poor girl must, he foresaw, 
unavoidably attend his deserting her ; and this thought stung him to the 
soul. I’overty syid distress seemed to him to give no one a right of aggra- 
vating thoseonisfortunes. The meanness of her condition did not represent 
lier misery as of little consequence in his eyes ; nor did it appear to jus- 
tify, or even to palliate his guilt, in bringing that misery upon her. But 
why do 1 mention justihcatiuif? II is own heart could not suffer him to 
destroy a human creature who, he thought, loved him, and who had to 
that love sacrificed her innocence. His own good heart pleaded her cause, 
not as a vciical advocate, but as one interested in the event, and which 
must itself deeply share in all the agonies its owner brought on another.” 
And, sentimentally y Cyril deeply shares in those agonies, or in raving 
agonies of his own ; but nothing moves him to the resolution of Tom, 

who passed a long sleepless night ; and in the morning, the result of 
the whole was, to abide by Molly, and think no more of Sophia.” 

But Sophia herself was not equal to the angelic being which. Cyril 
paints Mary Brookes ; the unfortunate »rl who must be victimized 
because she is a maid of low degree, and ot the most generous and dis- 
interested feelings, and he the Squire’s son. 

The story is most apt to our purpose ; and there may also be idler 
offices than probing to the fountqjin-head of those tears which fair eyes 
ruin over the u o-begone Cyril, and high-born young gentlemen in simi- 
lar distracting and delicate situations, — and in pointing indignation, not 
to tlie harsh father, nor yet to the loutish hysband ; but to the silken 
seducer, brimming over with melting sentiment, but blind to the plainest 
dictates of ^sticc ; without enlightened conscience, manly feeling, or 
true honour i the hood-winked worshipper of the Great ^Vorld, and the 
Great World’s Law ; — and, above all, the idolater of self, the true aris- 
tocrat. 

Suppose this youth reading his memoirs by tbe fireside of a plmn New 
England farmer : — (C ybu. reads.'^ ^ * 

« I have already said that in the walks of my sisters, I was generany their com- 
panion. These were frequently directed to a cqUage in the neighbourho^ of which 
there was apparently no other inhabitant than a yoyng and beautiful girl, whom Jane 
occasionally employed in little wogks of embroid^ ahdheedle^work* In appearance 
and manners, she was certainly considerably above the common order Of enttagera* 

» daughters ; and there was a settM melancholy onrhet countenance^ evidsntly not its 
natnral oxpreasioki, which cdulfi not be regarM'f-^or at least on tny part eertalnly 
was not regarded, without compassion. .gioenn and expiesaloii under whkdi she 
laboured wm cleariy not constitutional $ ibrHhe gleams of a spirit miturally Ilghitittd 
joyous, broke occasionally forth, and, like those of a winter’s sun, seemed l^hf«r by 
contrast with th^ heaviness and obscurity by udiiidi they were preceded and fok 
lowed. • a 

« <‘But Mary Brookes (for stuh wis her name) did net dw^ in the cottage ilonca' 

She lived with her father, a rado and vkdent miuf; of whose tdumoter nepoii did ifot 

iq»eak very favourably in the n^ghboUrhood- XSmuic Brookes was sj^rnng^of leajpeSt- 

able parents, and had commenced Ufoinastation somewhat above ffliaiwJiMl jiesiow 

occupied. HehIldbe^nBfolmer^hutl^e1m8animprlldclft man^ 

habits^ and had not thriven in the .Wioitd^ His Stock waa.HItndited 

was ^ec^ ihun his form. HencefocsPidlldahi^.waindM Bad 
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This lorelf ^rl had been afFectiemtely an^^nl]^ nurtured and cdu« 
cated by an aunt in eotnfbrtable ^tircumstauces ^at urhose death she 
retuiras to her bankrupt fathioBlb cottage^ — * * 

. ^ It was indeed a home very different from the one she quitted. Isaac Brookes 
was still a widower ; and his temper had become ferocious from poverty and diiap- 
pointmontf Depriv^ of all the comforts to which she had hitherto ^een accustomed, 
and treated by her futlier with cruelty and nei^leet, it was not to he woiideceff that 
her spirits suuk under a chaugc of chcumstances so sudden and severe. Uct sorrow, 
thou(^ deep, was silent and unobtrusive ; if she wept, her teal’s were shed when no 
eye beheld them ; if she sighed, it was in the solitary desolation^f |^er heart, when 
there was no human car to listen. 

Such was the situation of Mary Brookes, when, with my sistoi's, 1 first visited 
her father's cottage. A creatbre moa* interesting it is difficult to conceive. Her 
figure was tall, and its natural grace was, perhaps, rendered more remarkable by the 
simplicity of her dress, and the air of ivtiring modesty visible in every look and ges- 
ture. Her face u’as pale ; but when she spoke there was a suffusion in her cheek, as 
if the sound of liev own sweet voice hud made her fearful. She was 

A maiden never bold 

Of 6pirit-»«o itill and quiet, that her motion 
flush'd at itiiclf. 

To me she seemed a being, whom, to gaze upon, was necessarily to love ; who would 
find sympathy in every heait, and support in every arm. But it was' not so. The 
piiiiishnieiit of tiie fatiier had been extended to the daiiglilcr, and she was friendless. 
Wlto would show kindness or protection to the daughter of Isaac Brookes ? To 
whom could she look for comfort or support in her suffenugs and trials ? To none. 
The superiority of attraction she imssessed rendered her an object of dislike to the 
mothers, and of jealousy to the daughters ) for it Is alusiys peculiarly galling to be 
excelled by the unfortunate. From my sistei's, it is true, she received all the kind- 
ness and (zmsolutioii whicii they were promptcMl by their own feeling hearts to bestow. 
And f, too — ^tbink of the beauty and distress of this fair creature — of her meekness in 
BufllTing~4>f her fragile frame gradually siitking vndcr the heavy burden that was 
laid upon her, and think whetiier every generous impulse of my soul was not 
awakened in her behulfV' 

^ Yankee, (itmUiHg,) , 

Ah, 1 gtteiss. Muster Cyril ; you are going. a^k this pretty girl to 
marry you } ' ^ 

Cykil, (reafh onj) 

" Alas, for poor human nature, that the iudulgencc of even our best and purest 
feelings should lead but to guilt and error T’ 

In the company of Jane and Lucy, 1 paid several visits to the cottage of Isaac 
Brookes. Of him yve saw nothing ; for early in the morning he went forth and never 
returned till night ; giid Mary was left, sad and solitary, the Uye-long day, to the 
cheerless task of lace-making or embroidery. * 

> " The strength of the spells she had cast around me daily incrcosiid ; her image 
haunted me by night and by day, yet never was the thought of injuring a creature 
so innocent and defenceless, even fur one instant harboured in my soul. No ; in all 
my drensns—and they were wild and cpuntless— the Searcher of hearts knows that 

1 never tempted her with wordfirlmree) , 

But, sa a brother to a sister, etrei^ 

BmoIUI sincerity, and comely love • * 

^One day I visited the cottage alone, q^arged with a message from Jane, and 1 found 
Mary aifAtedaa usual at her vorlt ; butcher ryes were heavy and bloodshot, and the 
whs evidetitfy under the" iiifiuence of deep dqiression. There was nothing in the cir« 
cdmtihaces of my ridt to alarm the most scrupulous delicacy, far less Co excite appre- 
faension in one so simple and confiding as this ifoA* girl. She saw.*-dlie could not bidC 
aee-.-tbat I wu d«e|dy iutefested by her distress ; nay, that could the outpouslng#f 
my Mood have eouiaifaiMI to ree^is^^ happiueSi, it would have IMn Ihed as 
water. 

^'^-PoorMary I her heart leaped up- w^in her at the voice of JttndneM, long a 
a«rafi|or toher ear; and, while she to the words of pity and of comfort with 

She could not beer ffiidrgeut||be% 


as 
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Most time is the old adage, th^t pity is aUin to love. The stream of one paieloi^ 
flows into another so imperceptibly, that tlie i>oiiit of union canno^ be discovert; and 
we glide onwards with the dMrrcnt, ifisensible alike of our own progress, and of the 
direction in which we are carried, till we strike on some sunken rook, and are left 
perhaps to float a shattered wreck upon the waters. 

<< Dj^y after day were luy steps directed to the cottage; and anxiously did Mary 
w'atch, 111 her innocence and simplicity, for the accustomed hour, when her solitade 
would be clieercd' by my presi^uco, her hcait gladdened by my voice. From her own 
lips 1 listened to the story of her griefs. She told me her father pressed her to a hate- 
ful marriage with a gamekeeper on a neighbouring estate, a rude and violent man, 
wlinm she detested^ Tiuit on her acceptance of his addresses depended her father's 
safety and cotftiniianrc in this country; for on this condition alone^ had Pierce 
agreed to cj^iiash a x»roBccntion for poaching, in which conviction was certain. Her 
tears flowed fast as she spoke, for lier heart was torn by conflicting emotions. By a 
sudden impulse I caught her in iny .armn, and kissed the moisture from her cheeks ; 
wliich ill ail instant glowed like crimson. She started back from my embrace with 
the oflended dignity ol inaidtai modesty; and I knelt down, and invoking God*>to wit- 
ness tlic purity of my intentions, vowed to guard and to protect her with a brother’s 
love. And tiius her fears were calmed ; hut, alas I from that moment our fate was 
sealcil. 

“ The frequency of my visits to Brookes’s cottage afforded, as might he expected, 
matter lor village gossip, too interesting to be overlooked; ami it became necessary 
that our interviews should he aniiiiged with secrecy and caution. The heart of every 
woman tells her, almost instinctively, of the close aflinity between guilt and concsal- 
nient ; and that of Mary shrank from it with fear and trembling. But she was young, 
inex]tcrienced, and, above all — she loved. Our place of rendo'/vous was the tower on 
the bill already mentioned ; and there we met at midnight, in silence and secrecy* 
Night after night those visits were rcpcatinl; and there did we linger till the dawn of 
morning-twiliglit gave the (signal fur departure. 1'he Being who alone knew oinr 
weakness, knows likewise with what purity of purpose wc trode the brink of the pre- 
cipice to which our steiis had brougiit us. 

NchhI I go on? I'he tale of guilty love, of hearts alike deceiving and deceived, 
has been often told. At length caution «lept— we were but weak and erring creatures 
•—Mary ceased to ho virtuous— and the reproaches of luy own heart told me 1 was a 
seducer.*’ 

The New^Englnnd man having heard this lengthy he ruhs the horny hack of 
his hand across his moist eyes, 

Dang it, now, Master 'I'liornton, but this is mighty touching. But 
now tliat the evil is done, why, man, we all know the remedy. Master 
Cyril, — Wc Yankees are rather strict with our hoys and maidens — we are^ 
as you know, of the old Puritan, cro||).eared race ; not of the King- 
(’harles’ breed at all ; yet we allow for cases when it would he the better 
alternative for an honest fellow like you to clap (he muzzle of the 
rifle to his forehead, rather than' marry the girl. But your innocent, 
beautiful Mary Brookes is no ambitious quean, no artful wanton. It was 
your disinherited self she loved. Squire,— rnot your rank ! Com^, man^ 
have heart. Don’t abuse yourself so outrageil^iisly. It may all he repaired. 

^Passion, you may depend^ it, is the true seducer. Though, in your 
country, it is hsit fair and nm^y to blame the man only ; since the poor 
woman is, by countless odds, so much the deeper siifforeK This is 'quite 
as a humane juryman bolts twenty •falsehoods, and sophisticates bis 
judgment and conscience to let off a thief, rather than hang a man for 
stealing to tbe n^alue of ffve siyillings. 

# CvniL, (heHtatingly,) « 

I am afraid, Mr. Jonathiin> you do not qUite comprehend alltbed!0&... 
cacios of such an affair. i 

Yankee. ' 

Hang it, man, 1, do. You should have craved the. parsidi’e ldeafidii|if 
first, certainly. But no help now. Better late than ^ever. Oo and/Uss ‘ 
off the\ears that bum on^. abMied girra her to 
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hearty man, as your noble countryman, Robert Bu^iis, did in a vrorso 
case ; and as hundreds of them have dune, you ^ don’t now, eli ! Mas. 
ter Cyril ? You surely don’t think yourself, — the oldrS||uire’s disiuhertted 
son,— -a man to be compared Jn a summer’s day:i^ti^R6bert Bunifs ? But 
1 tell you, man, 1 am no/ a severe fellow : as a friend I would tfatlier 
lend a hand to pistol you myself, than allow you to marry un unworthy 
woman. But poor Mary Brookes j How happy you must be as the 
lover, husband, and protecter of this gentle, loving, and beautiful crea. 
ture — formed, by yoiir description, in the very prodigjility of nature. 
CvniL Thornton, (who, durmg the Yankees harangue, had exhibited 
consukrahle uneasiness.) 

There must be a few words to that barg.Tyi, Mr. Jonatliaii, I am told, 
though it may be flattery, that those I have used are fair and soft ones, 
melting and rending fair bosoms with the tale of iny love and my de- 
spair. My pcasiuit countryman. Burns, in spite of his many vulgarities, 

1 allow was a clever man. But I jiresume, Mr. •lunathan, there is a 
difference l>etween tlie (V>rinthian oapital.of sor.iety, and its Doric, base? 
The moral rule of tlie lower classes can scarcely apply to f s. You re- 
member that 1 am a scion of a stock of ancient desceht.” ■ 

** Though untitled, its dignity had always bmi baronial ; and the frcquoiicy willi 
w'hich the iiaineti of uiy aiuTslora occur in the county records, as hi ling otlices of pro. 
viiiciul trust and iui]>ortuiice, shows their iiiHiieure to have been consideiahlo. While 
it is due to truth and my pvogeuiiars to state thus much, 1 am quite riMidy to confens 
that our faiuily-tiT.e has produced no *y(h‘y^Ktlliguihhi4 fruit. Its hmnclics have 
never been pendent with the weight of poets, heroes, statesineii, or philosopliers. “ If 
they have, writ our annuls rigiit,'* births, mniTiages, and deaths, the sale or purrhnse 
of land, the hiiildiiig of a house, or a douatiou to the ])arish ehurcli nr county hos{)i- 
tal, were generally the only events suflicieiitfy snliait, to afford footing even for the 
partiiil eloquence of a ruiiiily historian. Ilut if ) have little reason to bonst, I have 
certainly none to blush, for luy ancestors, 'riiey were Jinglish geiitleraeii, fiilHUing 
W'ith propriety the duties of their situation, generally respectable in their relations 
to society ; and leayiiig, 'when dead, notliiiig either * to jiuint a moral, or adorn a 
tale.* ** ^ 

(with roars of hinghter,) 

What a hum-drum sat of Squires! ’I'aniation, man, won’t ye tlieii marry- 
this fine girl, whom youjiretoiid to love so passionately ; and who has 
given you every ]»roof or*her uifbouiided confidence, in your honour and 
your love ? You arc not — 1 give you your due, Squire— one of the cold- 
hoarted, calculatin||, canting, siiivellirig* rascals, who make the teuderneaS 
of the w'oman who loves you more than herself, her reproach. — (')ieer up, 
Squire ! Let me be your bridesman, tind look forward to an improve- 
ment of the old breed, which sttall give j^ur illustrious iiouhk, — ha ! 
ha I ha ! — heroes and poets ay, and l^est men and bonny lasses, , 
which we Yankees like as well. Seriousljf, plaster (-yri^, tlic rugged 
character of the poor girl’s father gives her a double claim on your manly 
tenderness and fidelity; or, if it pl&se you better, on your eUvairy — on 
your generosity. In Yankee-land we should call it— justice. 

CVBWi, (betrayed into the vulgar attitude of^urprise, tuvIAng up his $1^ 
shirt eoUar^ , # 

Friend Jonathan, you are, aft 1 presupposed, ^rather impracticable sort 
of person : 1 can scarce hope to make a vmrlcy, or a farmer understand 
the high etrain of honour, the nice sense of feeling on certain, subjects 
wh^h prevail among individuals of a certain rank in Gr^t Britain. It 
outstrips your imagination to cemceive the liorrw and resentment every " 
arlstocr^icxinatron — every wii^lLediioated young lady of any sta£oh in 
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my country, would feel at the degradation of a man of fn^^^irth inawy- 
ing the creature ho — But, thin t^pic Is torture to my feelings, 

“ Toiichcii the nerve tvhi^e agony is horn,” 

!• must refer you to my memoirs, f^nvo been told that the following 
passage has rarely been surpassed by the most touching of the senti* 
mental Germais writers. 

JoNArwAV sulkily rvadn on himself. 

Oh, County f*uy, th€ hour iinigh— 

. 'i hi* %un has It* It the lea, 

* liie orniiKP flower lioriunich the bower, 

I'iip breeze la on the wfa , 

Tlie lark, hiH lay who triird all day, 

SitK hush'd hiK iiiirtticrby ; 

Brt 080, lard. at)il Simcr, ih(*y know the hour^ 
iiul where u County (*uy It’^duenim Durward. 

Swcotly soloclcd motto, .Master (Vril, and iwusiuyyropriate ; the try&to 
of young, iunoreut, haj»py hut*. — (/i/v/r/.s.) 

On (he nijjlit follnwin^ T was a** tin al the u»we», hut llie hour of trysto paiwctl, 
and Mary riime not. It \\.is a iiiooiih*ss suiiiiners nii'ht, and the air was buUiy nud 
oppresaive. For long Iionrs did 1 hit watt lung lot the mmijiiI ot her ioutstopa, iii the 
path tliat Moiind .dong the liillbide, and start .it every justling ol the le.LveHmade by 
the fox, as he stole tiiionj>li the hushes tou.uds Ins earth in the I ur/e i over, — hut 
Mary taiue not, and the night p.issed in solitude and 8.idiiess. I iirigeixd till day- 
dawn ; and the song of the in ids, that eatiie fnith to c.irol theii^ tweet luatins lu the 
Buu-riae, warned me that niy liojics weie vain, and 1 nought iiiy pillow with worn 
spirits and an anxious bosom. 

My dreamn wore \tildtiiid dreary, .and I waikc only to encmiiitor the fierce up- 
hraidiiiga of otleiided (onscieiice. A lo\ely, friemlless, iniioieiit, and dciencelesg 
creature had trusted heiself to my honour and |uotection, and I had* plunged lier in 
irretrievable ruin. What iieisl wa? then* to add new and more intolerable anguish 
to the grielk of (in'* alicady dii^date iliid oppressed r >Vliy select us a victim, the 
most iiiiiocviit, the most loiifiding, the fiiost utih.ip]>y of her sex? lu VHiti did 1 
attempt to lull the still small tone,” hy pleading that 1 too had fallen unwarily 
into tlie snare. I'he jiitfiill was not dug in my path<— 1 Ifhd sought it—.l had voluu- 
tarily loiirted the temptation under n*hjih I tell, llrift I not sworn, and called ou 
the Deity to \^noss my truth, to love hei Init with n brother's love, and to guard her 
lionoiir stainless and immacnliiie ? She had trusted me. To lior innocent and un- 
suspecting heart, my ]iroiuises had heeu ns those of gospel truth. She hud clung to 
them with woman's faith. Jii them she had eniharkeii all that belonged to her in 
this world — her iniioceiue ; — and she Imd been betiayed. What was it now to say, 
that 1 had overrated my btrength, or to deplA-e the latal consequenceB of my un- 
governed passions ? Are not the consequences of his guilt laipcntod even by the 
most selfish and haidiMied siiinei> when the enjoy'ments it afiordiid him are past ? But 
what could avail re!>ret, however hitter? The victim had fallen — the altar had been 
desecrated by the sacii fire, and tlie immolation of innocenco hdd been completed. 
^ Vile seducer I' unprincipled betrayer of confiding love 1 Like Cain sbalt thou be 
branded among men, and go duyvii into the grave with the guilt of perjury ou thy 
ioul.*’ 

^ V • Yakkix. 

Come, now, Master Cyril, you lib^l yourself too far, man ; unless, in. 
deed, this is a chivalrous prologue to {flaying the part of villain.*-^(J?daflhf.) 

« Never till now had 1 felt the bitterness of nn upbraiding conscience^ and it 
goaded me to 4 h^ quick. There js no exticmity of bodily suffering I would not 
Jiavc pretended to the mental agonies 1 then endured. I strove to escape from nry 
own reflettions, but could iio(; — like the wrotcli,«who feels in hit quivering fieth the 
flames by which he is surrounded, and attempts escape in vain, for he is Chained to 
the stake. « 

<< And Mary, too, — ^where was she ? Might she not have keen driven t6 sme set 
of despair, and might oot even the guilt of murder he add^ to my already dark 
catalogue of crimes ! Was I not once more to pee and cornfM her, to join mi tears 
with/hSn, to tell her how much her very weakness had (mdimied her to my heart ? 
fAicEUCAirMdiul §9 make arrangmeniafiryour meniayeffio deubh Mn CfffH ^ 
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I was iotoA fnllof aiutitty on her aecspunt, liut 1 fsared to Tsnture to tbs cottage, 
fiir I knsir my visits were watched, sad gaitt is ever full of many fears. 

^ My steps were diceoted, therefore, to a pail of the park, whidi it was 
overlooked ; and there did 1 sit ior hours gasiug on its thatched roof, and the liitlo 
garden that lay between it and the road, neglected and full of words. The suu bad 
gone down ere 1 quitted my etation. No living being had approached the Vouse, 
no smoke rose from its chimney top— it seemed tenantiess and deserted. 

** Sick of soul, did 1 return to Thornhill : 1 shrank from society— ithe caresses even 
of little Lucy were become lialeCiil atid distressing. 1 pushed hei rudely from me ; 
and, wliile the tears started up into her large and blue eyes at myuukiiidnes^ 1 retired 
to solitude and sufiering, in my own apartment. i 

Niglit came, and the stars again saw me at my watch-tower oit the hill -top. 
They rose and disappeared ; but Mary’s footstep hud not gladdened uiy ear, nor her 
tall and slender form delighted my e>e. Heavily did the sun appeal that mum to 
raise his disk above the dark curtain ot the duyds; and less than usually jocund, 
methought, was the jubilee of living natui'e in his return. I did not return home, 
but roamed onward through tlie woods; and, seltn ting the path that led to where 
the shadow of the dark green pities was diMipcst and least pervious, 1 cast myself on 
the ground, and listened to the melancholy sound oi the watorfall that asreudod from 
the glen. 

^Mt was noon ere I reached Thornhill ; a letter hnil conio for me hy the post, and 
I knew it was from Mary. I thiutt it hastily into my boaoiu, ruslnd up stairs to 
my apartment, aud having secured my chamlier-itooi trom tliepussibiiity of intrusion, 

1 opened it with a trembling heart, it was indf^d from Mary, and gave inelamholy 
evidence that her spirit, which till now had borne up against soirow and luisfortuiie, 
was at length brokeio It contained no reproaches; she upbi aided me not with iiiy 
broken faith. She had foolishly, she said,— ulmobt wickedly lovtd, where lo\c was 
hopeless ; and n dreadful puiiishmeiii had followed her olfence. She said, that nil 
thought of happiness had fled for ever, and she now knew herself to be a nvnture 
alike alienated from God, and despised by man. She told me, too, that her father 
now treated her with more harshness and cruelty tlinii (wei ; that he even threatened 
her litb, if she refused to pay the price of his safely by maiTyiiig Picne; and w|int 
could she do ? — her heart was broken, and shh kneiv not. Slie coiitluUed by wishing 
me farewell for ever. We could never meet ngaiii. She had lM*en guilty, but her 
nature would not suffer her to peisist in guilt. Her love would re.ise only in the 
grave : it was mine uuaheiiabW, indefeasibly mine ; yet she desiied me to foigi*t her. 
She was but a guilty, miserable, and woithless thing, unworthy of a tJioiight ; a weed 
tossed upon the waters, bound by no tie, aud dc&tiiied to be the spoto ot wind aud 
waves. [Jonathan aside — Poor t/irl ! */ie judfjvs hertelf too .seem'///. Master 
Cyril will be off to iell her so, and make all right as fast as pomble, I begin to 
have a better opinion of Master Cgril. With such fine senlimc/it there must be 
some truth."] 

<*The letter was written with trcAbling fingers,' find blotted wilii tears. Shall I 
attempt to describedhe effect it produced on me ? No. The feelings of sutfering that 
letter cost me shall still rest imdisturbeil in tlieir sepulchre ; nor !>hHU the grave be 
called on unnecessarily to open its potiderous and maible jaws, and cast them up 
again. 

Notwithstanding the evpiTssed determination of Mary to sec me no more, I felt it 
was necessary to my peace that at least another interview should take ]dace. 1 wrote 
her a letter of comfort ; 1 accused myself as the lAle cause of her misfortune ; 1 as- 
Bured her of my ondiminished, my unchangeablo gttachinent ; 1 eiiti rated her to quit 
her father's roof, and accept an asylum from me ; and I made a solsmn vow never to 
intrude myself unbidden on her presence. Lastly, I conjured her by tlic lore she boro 
mey to see me once more, to grant me alS least the melancholy coiisoUtiou of bidding 
her an eternal farewell. 

" I despatched this letter by a sure channel, and with trembling anxiety awaited the 
answer. A day, and yet another day passed, andait came not. 1 Amid bear thp ter. 
ture of snspense no longer, fltid determined at all events to seek an interview. Pru- 
dence had hitherto withheld me frem visiting the cotti^ of her father: but my mind 
was now In too high a state of eacitemeut to think of prudence. 

*<Thae% therefore) 1 reaolved to seek her. And 1 did so. My heart heat almost 
godibly at 1 approached the cottage^ 1 lifted the latch, and listened for a moment to 
catch, if poasible, some signal that the house was still tenanted by her so dear to me. 
No sound bat the monotonoas ticking of a dock broke the silence of Olie dwelling. 
I Unaeed tdiiml) and m Uptoe, ^ 1 
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her head hent forward to the table, and her face covered with her hanile* A basket 
with her work lay beside her, but it was evidently nntonefaed* I saw before me the 
creaturr whom 1 had ruined qind be^ycdi feuy heart was moved with something of 
awe and fear, and I almost dreaded to approach. For a moment or two I stood ir« 
resolute, and then I called her by her name. Quick as lightning she Started up, and 
gR7iti|| on me with a look of wildness, exclaimed, ‘ Oh ! why have yon come P God 
help me ! my misery needed not this.’ 

« < Yes, God will help you, dearest Mary,* said I ; < let not your heart he cast 
down ; accept slielter and protection from one who would peril body, nay soul, in 
your defence.* [Jovai iiak — Hut wmld not do her the only juetioe in youY power 
-^Fie ! man.] I^ie sank bark into her chair as I spoke, and 1 advanced and knelt 
before her. * 'Fardon, pardon the wretch who has betrayed you— mine u'as the guilt, 
not yours. Spare your self-reproaches, accuse him wim is alone guilty, and who now 
sues for that pardon from you wliich his own conscience can never grant.* ’* 

** M.iry*s only I’cply was a loiid shriek ; quick and heavy stops were on the floor, 
and, turning round, 1 beheld Isaac Hrookes and Piera^ the gamekeeper. I uas in- 
stantly on niy Jeet, and tiimed to frfint the iutiiiders. The face of Pierce w^as 
hli'K k as Krebus, and was marked, I thought, by uii almost diabolical malignity. lie 
had lowered the butt of the gun winch he rained to the giuuiid; and he stood, with 
his arm resting on the imi//le, regarding me with a settled scowl. The face of Brookes, 
though of a different ehurartei’, w as equally mai ked by evil passion. Its first expres- 
sion seemed to be one of uniiiingled itiiy; but that soon passed away, and his coun- 
tenance usiunied, as he approiu hed me, a look of sardonic, or ratlicr of malignant 
Bua\ ity, more unjdeasaut tliun ungoveriuMi piis&iun, because more difficult to deal 
with. 

* Your servant, young Si]niro/ said he, slightly touching Ins hat; < I thank you 
for your kindness to my datigliter, and the care you seem to hr taking of her ; but 
when your honour thinks of \ihiting her again, you had lietter let me know before 
you come; beeanse if you do not,’ and his asMumed mildness of expiession was changed 
into a look of deadly dcterinination, < it may hap that eiil may come of it,* glancing 
a look at the hame tune on ricice’s gun. 

“ ‘ 1 tame, 1 assure jou,’ aiisweied L feeling all the aw^ku ardness of my bitiintion, 
hill iiinkiiig an effint to rouceaP it, ‘ rsolemnly assure >ou, with no evil intentions 
towards either jour daughter or yourself. My sisterb aic deeply interested for her, 
and J ’ 

** < Tliaiik them and you too,' interrupted lirookes^ ^ you are very kind and con- 
descending, and I am grateful, as in duty hound. In return, take one word of advice 
fioin me, und^that is, neither to write to my daughter,’— and he produced at the 
same time my letter tioiu his pocket , — * nor to visit her for the future, if you W'ould 
live to inherit your fiithei's estate. So, good moniiiig to you, Sir.— Come, Mary, 
why don’s yon ivish the gentleman farewell that’s been 60 kind to you P— .Good morn- 
ing to jou, Sir; and I recommend you to think on tuy advice.* 

I left the cottage iiuiuedintely ; and, ns I pafsed the dooi, a peal of hellish laughter 
from within sounded in luy ear.” * 

Y ANKI^E. » 

Your ears, Mr. Cyril ! Don't you man, that you deserved to have 
thein cropped ? Was the English father, your father's poor neighbour 
or tenant, to fall on his kneus, and respectfully thank you, the Squire’s 
son, for the honour you had cfone him ? Why, you sneaking, sentimental, 
chivalry.fellow, — here, in Ntw England, the lads, ay, the very girls, 
would have tafred and feat^iered you ! This is your high strain ; your 
refinSl morality in Britain, is it '^Such were my first lessons in 
rality,” you say. — Morality, Squire f Why, this is a morality would be 
kicked out of ^very doUar-making household in the States — ^hooted out 
of the New *World, hack to ^he high-minded aristocracy of Europe.— 
They were bitter and severe/' To whonu, prdy to your humiliated, 
ruined, scorned victim ; or, if it ease your conscience, call her the partner 
of your folly. But I presume it will not. The scions of chivalry rather 
court the punishment of the eclat of bonnes fortunes, — (Readi uffain. } 

“ Baflled in all my liopes, I returned hqjpaf» in a statqpf wret^q^ depfesei^.'*By my 
impradcnce I had aggravated Mary’s misfortunes, find exposed her to fgnominy and 
violence. Her fot,her, it was evident, was aware of on? eorresponile&te^' and was thOt 
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ftmidked wHli an Infltmamii of learAtl power to Iwiid hii unhappy daughter to hie 
iriehei. 1 would haye periled everything to protect her Arom the ferocity of her brn- 
tal parent But what ctmld I do ? [AMts&icAia— What tm^d you do ? Why could 
yon not marry ? In all your dietreia this simple idea nevei* crosses your mind. Yours 
is not the kind of alfcction men cherish in New England !] Every avenue of com- 
mnnication between us was closed. If 1 approached the cottage^ steps were 
watched; if'l wrote, my letter would probably bo again intercepted by her father; 
and to incur detection in either cose, what was it but to dra# down on Mary's head 
penecution yet more severe, and add new dangers and difficulties to the labyrinth of 
those in which she was already lost. Now, indeed, all the fearful conaequonces of my 
crime were opened tp my view. 1 beheld, in all its exteiit,»the daik and fearful gulf 
into which, on the stieani of passion, we had flouted. 1 saw Mary perishing in the 
waten», and yet was unable to rescue or assist her. — Such were my first lessons in 
morality, and they were bitter and severe.'* 

Yania*U4 

Master Cyril, you do seem to have been in a sad taking, as wo say viil. 
garly. 1 have many excuses for you. You got a cruel bud moral educa. 
tioii, you real ffentlemen. Perhaps you are ^oiii^ to act like an honest 
man at last.-*— on,) 

" Deep, not vehement; fixed, not loud ; and experience tella me that buch soiiow 
is more difflt ult to bear, than that whitli comes suddenly, and like a toiicnt, upon the 
heart; which 

Flows like the Solway, but ebbs liko ita tide ; 

and which, sweeping down with the lapidity and desolation of a hiirri(nne, like a 
hurricane also passes away. 1 felt no longer lelinf in the sulitaj'y indulgence of sor- 
row, but once more sought society, and strove to extiact troiu it the only solace that 
remained for me— the power to/or//e/. 

^ My sisters were engaged to pay a visit of some duration to a neighhouriiig family, 
and 1 agreed to accompany them. I was absent about a mouth, and duiiog that 
period received no intelligence of Mary. Alas ! had such intelligence never renihed 
me, I had been comparatively happy; for I learned, on my return to Thornhill, she 
had become the wile of Picice. * • 

And now did the hurricane 1 have spoken of lage in all its violence within me I f 
littered ciirscb and execrations on her lather, on I'leiie, on myself, nay, even on Mary. 
Why, I exclaimed, in my almost iinpioiib fren/y, had this horrid and accursed deed 
been suffered by tlic great Ruler of the world? Why had he not blasted with his 
lightning the perpetrators of a crime so Muck and unparalleled ^ Weie those lips that 
I had kissed — that bosom which had thitihbecl against my umi,’ to he contaminated 
by the touch of a low and brutal barbarian 

Yankkj:, {hittprly,) 

The Game-keeper — thg low rnsi;al ! presume to make the yoiinj^ 
Squire’a mistress an honest woman,” ns the vulppar of your country 
say, before tlie young Squire was tired of her ! Oh, Master Cyril ! — I 
give you up.— 1 have no patience with your fine sentiments. 

" There was almost madness in the thought, and yet it was a thought I was com. 
pelied to endure. To flee it was impossible ; it haunted me like my shadow. I saw 
the look of conscious triumph on the face of^thc vile minion, us he gazed with gloat- 
ing eyes upon his victim. I saw the convulsive shudder that came o\ei her, as she 
recoiled with loathiug from his touch. lacould nob go on. The pii ture waiMoo 
horrible to be voluntarily contemplated; and, ^o avoid it, I would have phn^cd into 
the crater of a volcano. But wl»^ was past could not be lecalled ; and submission to 
the necessary course of events, is lli man not optional but imperative.” 

Yankee in ejrireme roge, 

*Danged fine, high-fiown, sentimeptal Blangwhaitgary this, Squire.— 
But fair words butter no parsnips, as plain folk say in the Old Country, 
And what, pray, does it dll prove hut your^ross indelicacy, ns well as your 
har^.hearted villany, in leaving the poor distracted creature you had 
.teught to love you so passionately, and whom you pretended to love, 
though it was your noble self, and your chivalry, Mid the dull old Squires, 
your anoestors, tlmtyou really loved. Master Cyril,— to leave the friend- 
less, ruined, and stilLdevoted girl in tbe power of circuifistauoes you 
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had made lo terrible to her ? That'i the plain way of putting the matter 
in New England^ Sir— ay^ and in Old England too. I refer you to your 
countryman, Walter Scott, of to William Cobbett else ; or, if these 
authorities don't please you, to the historians of Margaret Lyndsay, or 
of Lucy Lqthwaite, the victim of another English squire of high degree ; 
who was not, nevertheless, in quite so dangerous a way as yourself. 
Master Cyril, That knave must have had, all along, a shrewd guess that 
he was a treacherous, cruel villain ; and his remorse was deep and retri. 
butive at last. Now, ^ou lull yourself to sleep, in the belief that you are 
the very martyr of a vehement, virtuous sentimentalism ; and all the 
young ladies weep for your misery. Good jeer, how pathetic \~{Reads 
again,) 

So you must see poor Mary, oi*rSther Mrs. Gamekeeper, again, must 
you ? You must ; such is the overpowering joecessity of your profound 
attachment, and your tenderly compassionate Yiatiire. You must say fare 
well to the heart-broken wife of Pierce — the lost creature on whom, by 
your eloquent account, lioa\ on had lavished all its choicest gifts to wonYan, 
but who was, for all this, not a w*hit the fitter to be the wedded com- 
panion of the disinherited representative of a race of dull Squires- 
porcelain English (’lays — who dole out plum-puddiiig and blankets to old 
women at Christmas, and make them pay double for their bread and 
beef all the year round ; by which means, I guess, they get little of either. 

<< Having an*ati|red my plans, Twrote a letter to Mary, in which I told her of my 
npproachtnjw departure<— that it was iieuegsary to my happiness that I should leam 
whether there was anythinf^ in which 1 could contiibiite to hor coiiitort and tran- 
quillity; and, above all, that 1 should reieive troni her own lips, assurance of her 
forgiveness. I urged with all the etoqdenc'e I coiilil cominund, that in the memory of 
having thus parted with her in kindness, I could alone hope for consolatiou when far 
distant, and conjured her, standing on the verge, as we did, ot an eternal separation, 
not to deny this last— this prirting request, to one uhoui ftlie had once loved, who 
still loved her. My letter likewise inUicatoU the hour and place of meeting on the 
following night ; antfif she agreed to this arrangement, I desired she would give 
signal oflicr consent by appearing at the window with a white handkerchief in her 
hand. 

Before sunrise 1 was at my post, but the execution of my scheme w'hb by no 
means easy. There were servants about the house, by whom it would have been ruin 
to be discovered. Of Mary 1 had only caught a fewxiccasional glimpses ns she hap- 
pened to approach the window, and no opportunity occurred of attracting her observa- 
tion. At length, however, she cjime forth into the garden, singing, fh a. voice weak 
hut exquisitely sweet, a song whose mournful cadences seemed breathed from a weary 
and a bunting heart Every note of it sank deep into my soul. She bad approached 
nearly to the extremity of the garden, which opened by a small wicket into the wood ; 
when I advanced, crouching as much ag fiossible to avoid all chances of detection, 
and throwing the letter in her path, retmtod hastily to my place of concealment 1 
feaM the suddenness of the surprise niiglit have caused her to scream, but it did not. 
When she eaw the letter she leant forf upport against a tree, as if suddenly bereft of 
strength ; but, soon recoveriijy, she took it up, and J saw her returning with tottering 
steps to the house. * 

** A long interval followed, which was passed by me in a state of resiles MAlety. 
At length she appronc^gd the window, her eyes evidently swollen with weqidng, 
and the white handkA«hief was in hey ^d. She pivssed it to her bosom and re- 
tired. 1 too, satisfied with the success oYmy mission, returned to Thornhill, screen- 
ing myself as much as possible front observation, by directing my st^ through the 
thickest and least frequented part of the wood. 

During the remamder of the day my mind was restless and uneasy. Qnr interim 
view would of necessity be a melancholy one, and 1 almost regretted having soUgH 
it Mary, I thought, ivas toe weak to support the agitation it must necessarily' OM- 
rion i and the motives which bad induct me almM to Ibm U njpoA hei^ i ftared 
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were wveag and lelfl^ •' But «3ie dis wai tmet, amd it was aeoeeaary now to itand its 
haaard { end when night dosed in I wa# on my way to the place of meeting. 

It was a field distant about a quarter fif a mite teom Pien;^*B cottage, in the midi» 
Ale of whidi stood a group of chestnut trees, of uncommon size and luxuiiance, and 
Trom this oircnmatance^ it was distinguished among the country people as The field 
jf the Kire Chestnuts.** It was a green and sunny spot ; such a one as fho passer-by 
might pause to gaze upon, before he plunged once more into the daik shadows of the 
mnipuuding wood. Heie and theic a largo tuft ot broom flittered like a massot 
molten gold , but I need not describe it, toi, altei all, it was nothing moie than a 
pietty held, such as one may meet almost anywheie. Why I had sdeot^ it as a place 
>f meeting I kuow not ; but here it was, beneath the shadow of the chestnut trees, 
that Mary and I were once more to meet, aud bid cat h otlier aiPeternal fhrewell. 

<<Wheu I reached the appointed place, my umteh infoimed me that the hpir of 
meeting was not yet come ; and, tin owing myself on the giotind, I endeavoured, both 
bi Mary's sake and my owu, to acquire iofti^udc and sell command suflictent to cn- 
iblfl me to pass calmly thiough the appioachmg trial. The spot where I lay was 
00 much sheltered for the wind to leach it s but the swiftness with which the clouds 
rardled in the sky, showed its influcncs to be poweiful above. One moment a mass 
if opaque vapours veiled the moon, and the eaith fot a time was c uvefed with the cur- 
am ot darkness. Anon, they had parsed aw.iy, and ilie glorious planet ogam bhoiio 
bith in hei brightness. 

« Such was the night: but my obsetvntions on the firmament weie cut short, by 
lerteiviiig that inv watch alieadv indicated the hour of meeting to have tome, f 
itaited up, tnd, taking .nUaiitage of the ghiii]»ses of the moon, whenever m queenly 
o}alty she came foith fioiti lur t inopv of clouds, ||(^ed anviuusly aiouiid to watch 
ui the cppioach of M iry. At hrigib 1 gan a feiii.ilc'^gine at some distance, cmer- 
{mg fiom the uood. It uns she -.-a u as in^ once pine and intioosnU.-my still beautU 
ul Mary. With tbe e\\ iftnesa oi a greyhound loosed fVom las leash, I spiung to meet 
iei% Ilia moment 1 w.is bj hot side-.«my aims were cuctendqd to mid Ian oiicc^ mote 
to my bosom, uhen the lepoit of a gun uas lieutd, and at the suue instant I felt my- 
iclf wounded. A bullet bid jiassed tbioiigli my slumldei— I staggeied Imckwaid a 
Tew paces and fell. 

<*The ciiciiniBtanre of being shot, always fiiodiues a rnnsirleiable ronfusion in a 
manb ideas. I have no v< iv chai leiiiembiaiice ol what passed aiuund me, as I lay 
in the giQund. Hut a siiiiek, loud .iiid picicuig a% ever gave cxpiession to human 
ipguish, yet beerus to tit^li m my eii, when 1 icvert to that moment.'* 

^ ANKi 1 , {drdy ) 

Served you Master Cyril ! And y-ou werc^ing^cd and doc- 

tored, and p;ot an cnsi^iicy ; and dutifully leteived the paternal parting 
ii\)unctionb — your father say tng, 

Fioiu any act of dislionoui the blood tbatdlows m your leins will picgerve you ; 
tnd to ill Old acts of folly and iflipriidence,itismf essary to taste the pumslimeiit that 
ollows them«* 

The* old gentleman surely knew nothing of Mary Brookes. But I for. 
get, he was a 'far-descended Squire as well as yourself, and an aribto- 
crat as well. — {Reads,) 


^ Of Mary Brookes I saw— I heaid no more ; but 1 have since learned that shf 
lied soon after my departuie. When 1 letfiined to Thornhill Mveml yeais after- 
wards, I wished to shod a tear oo her grav% Hut there was no stone to mark«sti 
nbe;— .the sexton knew it not : Mary and hei^iavc weie alike forgottse^ 

1 Farueh, {elammvagjthe hook together ^ and pitching tl behtnd tM 
U>g9y while he laiijghs derutvely and furiously,) m 

^ _a I ha ! It's a tarnation pity. Master Cyril, that you hfid W 

foSRTihe proper spot to drop that precious tear updh.« That digtilfotidld 
of your^ficrtreral yeevs’ sensibility might have laid the pc^r girl's phis 
ghost. Oh, maul man! how much Bin,^miBery, and Sf^^delusion, liei 
agaijkst the firiatoeratio influences under which you, and the like of you, 
in the Old Country, are bred f Are not you now. Master Cyril, as n 
soldier and a gentlentan, jpecoliarly flttgd** if judge and pronounce^ on 
the atate of the higher morals in a demopnbtic stat^ or ej^en in yont 
own GOoDtry ? 
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Bttt^ Mr, Jonatlian^ ev^ you^ wiHr your odd 

nbUonOj >v4n idlow lliat^ in my €ii6e^ miVPiia^e^ tbouj^h X Uod boaii.fiQ 
fouliali tm even to tliink of it, which 1 nevet y»oi|ld luive b^i uttei^ 
rui!) and n^adness. 

. , Yankfc, (dfUjf,) 

'\Yhy, tbey all con^o, "inan-^ruin, afid miianeso, and too :— but 

not to pou, Maister C\vi*il. 

dvVHHi, (hi^nfwiinp mnkitardfp,) ^ 

I hud not, AS ybii know, one penny iinleM^ old f^proull hud come down* 
] offered to take rare of tlie ; hut tl&e de^rudutiOD of oueli un alliance 
>-^niy family — our ancient race ; besideb, I never deceived her*— I made 
no promise of murriajre, I— ^ . * 

Yamvke, (mdefff , ) 

Hold your toiipjo^man, with your mit-deceiunpr, Audyw not-4upeimy: 
how many (.trapping fret and inches are tln^re of you? XIae your birth 
de^vrived 3 ^ou of the use of your handsiiunl 1|mb<i ? Are you all rbnalry, 
fribble, and fine snitiiuent ^ You could handle adiot^Ut '^ery well, 1 
jU^iea^, if joii liked. Mary Brookea, l»y }our eQjOOnnt^’inail the virtue of 
industry, till )i»ii broke her Heart, (^mld it not have struck j'our uris 
toenftit* pate — if you had h«id nspark of lladiral heart about you, it would 
bine mnroh^ off ri^^ht slick with wife to our BaekwocHls, if 
tUert was ni)tbiii{;i; liettar for'it Ay# man, ym lifted make no fares alM»u( 
if; nnU'ched off uith Mary nuder jourdfrin, and the Umc: i*iflftt»luimover 
yottT*Bhoulder,‘tothe llejmblirMfi tune of i rtuArr Duodk ^ — lla’I ho ! bo ! 
Bardoii niy rudeness, Squire ; Iwit bow like a ^tuckspi^ you do stare ; 
dismayed at the luiowsli nudurtly wlndi suppos^^^t^ possiWe jtbat one 
of pottr rank coyi(d aU (he straight- forward part of andtom!^ man. li)\euKe 
me fbr belie\ib(|, that with A once arm lydu^od, und «>till mudulo^bd 
fellow -rW'atuVe's hajqnness' entrusted to y«m, jfuft cWrstjfiOt ha VO sported 
■with a trust so ^rrvnl/* Seriously, Squire, hud maaryinx the nirl you 
pretended tt» love sul^^tcd your bonotr Ui^hc^rifipnt'dy and Anioriran 
liabhiideB so juith^tiealJ) depicted by your cousin, Mrs. Ti’oHdpe, I could 
not have been so uni'easonable us toe:ipect it/ O0nceiwet»^idip''of a tiUiO 
pid Stpiire-btorhii on which Martinet pr Dan^y may havd J»oen for spme 
^ruei;ntinns eiuraftcd, spitting? onti imd eating hoPnny And corn-soup, 
with wooden buoo qft* ainomi upstm^i'^uiid wood.rhoppcrfeo *A t'l^ousaitd 
miles t(» the df Wurrpn’s lllackin|t) I- hni ha tt—aqd A|k'lkAt 

A gentletnnu m4r]it behavc^like a Jonatbtm; please idmibcdf In 
riage, nn4''actJ)ke a man of spirit, not divested of a)l ItjumAnity, "and of 
an eidightened mopi4 fceli^. C(nne,«naw^ B'(][uire, don’t sulk. If J havp 
ke»l4laiile9fe}'Oi<^ anstpcratic nuu'a^ UiondluNi^eh, remeii4it|^?yb|^ 
Jj^rydseit end tmuntXimroqi^n haver takon^tfy^Wi^^^ nation to ttfbk, 
Ourmotts^witlj^all the while, a beaiurl^a^aweAvet’s in "their 

It • 
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the seem# ^ 

tennit)»ted ; ^nt how tlijf^relnt 
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pkde ii»r to atoadoa^ ptace/tle^ttae to finds it hp^ 

ptoMtiile tn Mpde 4b(^^ ^vnr did |beY^ »l»l fM» *coiktvfiidtot«ry n cha. 
raster wr viipiiu^ «tc 4 njKir otte^ime^ tUe idcd of 

popnto ddonitkm ; di osothor, tlio msidc fcnr soada to^psint ^bis slaw un-*. 
moving dnger nt. In both instacioos, tto adoratum and the fiporn wero 
the results of hua nierita and Ms faults In 18^ hS|| left lieland with 
thottsanda to bid him farewell ; in itoSj to dlMleotes yieepeyal 
throne, and there is Hone so poor as to do bint rfiracrence/^ ^ 

From tlie moment that the Marf|uis of Augl^wy threatened the 
Catholics with the eword, he heoame too remarkabl4^ ptraoiiago for 
tme moment to escape the vigilance of the fribh. Upoii assuming the 
Vicegerency of the country^ instead of appearing nniDiigst^tliem, as they 
expected, in his favourite hus^^ar uniiordi, he entered the mctro}>olit> in 
the modest garh of a private gentleman^ and thus tacitly abandoned his 
denunciation of strife. The circumstance was a simple one ; but it won 
for him the respect of the people he was to rule over. His governmcfit 
\v»s then reversed ; bemuse the ]>eople received, frdm an avosM foe, 
some of that justice whicii a partisan never could dfspen<te. At last, 
the opponent of religious freedom became its advocate f and tiiose who 
sought for liberty of conscience almost deihed tiie exalted convert. 
Ills path was covered with hloHsmgs ; hie looks wefe watched wUli fotid^n 
ness ; aud his voice, if he had elioscn to raise it upon the day wheil to 
was stripped of his Lord^LieUtenancy, could have eapunhaded a natkm^ 
Instead of a liritlsh Peer, Anglesey might, at thaPtime, have been Chief 
Consul of Ireland. He left Ireland, the most pb^mlar LofA.t«ieuteitiant 
that had ever presided over her dcHtinies. 

In 1H30, Lord Arigletiey was again oppointed to the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland ; he came the representative, not of a Tory, i^or a Borobglu 
mongering Ministry, hut of a Whig, and liberal Administration. AL 
though it wws well known that he was opposed to the national question 
of Repeal, yet his appointment was hailed witii umnix^ ploaaure. He 
arrived in Hublin and - - ■■ - his procesAon to the castle was like the 
funereal fdUowjng of a deceased friend. Those who came to see him| 


came net te greet, hot to weep for his departed vharaf^^r ; Ibr hetwe^H 
thotimeW his being namqfl as Lord-^ieutenpnt, and his f^peavaooe fA 
that ea^City, he had made two** appointments which demonstrated his 
ignorance ofy»or his contempt foe, popular opini(q|t '^His Lordship 
began his administration (the words of the historian ip describing the 
f^orseless Wentworth, are, "in this particular, most appliealile to Lord 
^IkigleAeyy) in a manner that was ungracious, and cOiUd fie hardly 
e^^ted from a « man of IfiS wisdona and e^cperiance, wh^ knew the 
cpasOqnenop of the first Meps that | gpvernor takes, and the impr<^ 
Jfei t8*wktd|i they ieave in tiie tnunds the people#** Lin'd Anglesey 
«|{to «8 his Attorioey.Oenetid, a man wh^jw only known to the }ri(i^ 
^U^luVowed opl^eiit ol Catliolid ^ ^ itome* 

eo heartkss; that, in hiS 4etel|li^H|l|pf Kheralism, to 
vouiw to prhvmt a tribute ef respeci 

to the HtustHque %ilpot Curran f This ^ 

his Lordship's mpt of judgment! his watt of 
,1^11 htS eaaltaHoii, to the ^ 

, ^prSicmly celebrated itPedlQitont liyecnirNNi^^ eharmipe 

0*Ck>iixiellr<4toil^^ auppoi^jlll^^ admirenof 
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lant Marquis liimself ! The people forgot tlmt tiie Marqiite had been a 
Taiy^*-that his Tory predilei^tions r<:lung to him ; and, tbou|^ Whigi^in 
might be on his lips, Toryism was still in his heart. He promote his 
private friends ; but he lost the good opinion of the public^ The Irish 
heard that one of the fortunate gentlemen could sing a good song, and 
the other tell a pleasant story ; and, while they fancied that the law was 
entrusted to a Velluti, and justice confided to a Jaek-pudding, they 
believed their opinions were purposely disregarded, and their long- 
chcrished feelings tieated with contempt. 

It would he a^weary and a disgusting task to one, who was amongst 
the most fervent of the admirers of the Marquis of Anglesey, to go 
through the details of liis administration. It was nominally a Whig 
Government ; but it was carried *on by Tories, and disgraced by the worst 
acts that Tories could be guilty of. M'ntten promises were shinnefuny 
violated, and as publicly broken as they were notoriously made ; prosecu. 
tions were instituted, grounded upon the depositions of English and 
Irish infonners ; juries were packed for convictions ; the press was 
shackled; the common working printers sent to jail; the most active 
reformers were incarcerated for raibiiig their voices against the unholy 
exactions of tithes ; and the last distinguished act was prosecuting the 
proprietor of the PM newspaper fur publishing a letter c»f Mr. O’Con- 
nell's, which, it was alleged, '^brought the Coercion Bill (tlic hill whicli 
the people name the house-break ing-and-dragooning hill) into con- 
tempt Such was the ronclnding act of the administration of the once 
popular,” “ liberal,” liigh-iniuded,” ** chivalrous,”, and "freedom- 
loving” J The curse of tergiversation was upon hini/ and lie 

has felt its baleful effects. " Nil aqUhlc homini fuit illi.” Can it then 
be A matter of surpriso that he should, in the couriie of a few years, 
have eYperienced tho popularity of a Boliggbroke, and endured the con- 
tempt hhow ered ujioii a deposed Richard ? * 

The soldier iwow succeeded by a civilian. A second time the Marquis 
of Wellesley returns to administer the affairs of Ireland. It is to be 
hoped that, when he Again resigns, it will bo witli a more settled cha- 
racter for firmness and decision than w'hen he before ruled oier the 
country. At a former period, the Marquis ef Wellesley wus controlled 
by the time-serving administration of Lord Jjiverpool. If he again stoop 
to the Orange factiuB who insulted him, when he, in tlie \^n endeavour 
of conciliating them, partook of their festivities, he wull be for ever lost 
in Infamy. lias he the means to contend with them ? Is the reign of 
spies, of eaves-drop])ers, of underling betrayers at an end ? If not, better 
for himself, and far better for Ireland, he had never again assumed the 
, reins of government. He knowsethem, their power, and their hatred 
of the very names df juatico nncf liberality ; and, if be is not able to put 
them down, they will vciakj^/t» a n^e vice of kings, a cutpurse of 
the empire and the 
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Wboto not the lal)iouii(pi|P|Htoir by whmn ye livel 
Wiong not your hufiible fMlow^woime, ye proud I 
Por^God will not the poor nilm*s smnge" 

But hear hiapleii and Bare Ui plea attowe^ 



Ill 


Ootn^Ijm Symiu 

Kill not the flower that feeds the useful bee^ 

For more than beauteous i^tbat |weet flowe^r's blush : 

toH'i reward that sweetens industry, 

As love inspires with §ong th* enraptured thrudi* 

To fdlen humanity, our Father said, ^ 

That food and bliss should not be found unsdught ; 

That man should labour for his daily bread ; 

But not tiiat man should toil and sweat for nought ! 

Not that the best should live a living death, • 

To give the worst a beastly sense of life ; 

And waste in servitude their fleeting breath. 

That bloated drones might l^ribe their hell-hound, strife ! 

Oh, be not like the vapdurs, splendour.roird. 

That, sprung from earth*s green breast, usurp the sky. 

Then spread around contagion biaok and cold. 

Till all who mourn the dead prepare to die ! 

No ! imitate the bounteous clouds, that rise 

Freighted witli bliss, from river, vale, and plain ; 

The thankful clouds, that beautify the skies. 

Then fill the lap of earth with fruit and grain. 

Yes ! emulate the mountain and the flood 

That trade in hleasiuge with the mighty deep ; 

Till, soothM to peace, and satisfied with good, 

Man's heart be happy as a child asleep ! 

But blow to good, when Mfschief calls, ye haste. 

And turn to bane God's best gifts, mind and time ! 

In ifbsrse than sloth your baleful days ye waste, 

Aftifioers of poverty and crime ! 

Doeslpiw-madc robbery want a base defence ? ^ 

O'er fraud and force a brother s cloak ye throw : 

Does hors'd Corruption ride o'er Innocence ? 

Ye gild the blood-^tain'd hoef that lays her low. 

And reiguest Thou, O God ! while gods like these 
Reverse thy laws, and mock thy slumbering ke. 

Till the plagued state becomes one vast disease, 

Whose horrid ulcers vomit blood and fire 


* The worst symptom of the malady now pfleying on the vltalf of the body polItU:, 
is the apathy with which our flrit>class me^phants and manuihctuicti, and, I mrg 
add, the middle classes generally, regard the insaiie power which is straining the fatal 
cord that binds us to competition with our best ifneDfls \ converting tustomen into 
rivals* nose imitators and uphoUtlrs of Jin axis^Sl^y, that is sucking their blood 
like leeebes, wUl^not see, until It he too late, thatjgi||a(rike8 and unions whhsh they 
dq[»recate^ are but the beginning of a resistance fifiMrCbiu Laws, which is too pn^ 
bably destined to bring down the reof of tbeesodaf edifice on4hg beads of alt For 
are not the multitude rapidly learning the value of organisatien f ^nd, debased and 
degraded as tiiey are, who shall assure u% and what right h9.Y%dme eypressers to 
expect, that they wlU not evdhtually apply their strategy— .the labis easily acquired, 
ml Jlhe least intdlecUial of alt hnowledge—lo than aqtt|ieN«ttdJ|iaieon.plcsebif 
purposes ? In the. meaatime^ the flMMver-loet md isnsgade Whigs, by refiislng lo 
uatax knowledge, ore withholding ftmu the people tlm eaijf aseaiis by which they 
ihlght kimw how to nm wMy the tfsiiiieii4k»us pepm^ wmh they coiiU no^ 
posotM^iftheyiiw^ * 




113 Taits Commonplate^Booh, 

Lord ! bid our palaood worms thoir vileuess know. 
Bleach tjiem with (aniinoi till they earn their bread ! 

And, taught by pain to feel a brother’s iro, 

]Vfar\ el that honest labour toils unfed ! 

T^ipy never foU how vain it is to seek 
From brfiad.tax’d trade its interdicted gain ; 

How hard to toil, from dreary week to week. 

And ever labouring, labour still in vain. 

They nevor heard their children’s grim despair 
Cry, Give us work, ere want and death prevail !” 

Then seek in crime, or ineffectual prayer, 

A refuge from the In^mdttax crowded jail. 

They never saw the matron’s break ing-heart 
Break slowly o’er her son’s desponding sigh ; 

Nor watch’d her hopeless mute, when glad to part 
From all lie loved and left beneath tlie sky. 

They heed not, though the widow wrings her hands 
Above her wo-worn husband’s nameless grave. 

When her last boy departs for distant lands. 

Rather than Ua c or die a hread-^tax'd slave. 

But, Lord, Thoa hcarest, when the sufferer cries ! 

Thou murkest, when the honest heart is rent ! 

Thou heedest, when the broken-hearted dies ! 

And Thou wilt pardon, whm thy foett repent. 

Then let them kneel,— oh, not to us, but Thee^J 
For judgment, Lord, to Thco alone belongs 1 

But we are petrified with misery. 

And turn’d to marble by a life of wrongs. 


TAIT’S COMMOKPLACE-BOOk.- 

RELUGAS, 

The Seat of Sir Thomas DtcA? Lauder» 

Art thou a dreamer of the noontide hour. 

Who shapest out structures mutable and proud. 

As the wind fashions frpm the shifting cloud ? 

Is not thi» scene abovorthy fancy’s power ? 

Calm beauty here hath built hersdf a bower ; 

The traveller who will not lln§^ liere 
Lacks all the sympathies ; the tear 

Of sensibiUiiy is not his dewer : — • 

Oh, sweet Behigos !-*<beauti^l thou art—* 

What though thou beest as a desertcSilnest, 

Thy image haunts diall ever liaunt my breart, 
Bven to the tender guidiing of the heart* 

Bi^ Jiby deer irnege from my soot depart, ^ 

]{fe mine the place of eve^astiBg rest! 



Ttac$ 

versus Aaiiuucads»^^A conBiderable sensation bas recently 
roken*^^|M» among the FrCKKli ptSfitichinSj or rather among the poUtU 
eiuns of where everptMn^ is sinsation. Oeatures of impulsei 

the French are the most rash and sanguine of mankind ; and even those 
who regarded the enthronation of Louis Philippe as a temporary step, a 
ineasui e of eapedieuce to arrest the progress of a torrent whose finlore* 
seen outbreak threatened ruin to the institutions of the country^ no 
sooner beheld him c»n the throne, than they began to predict miracles 
fiom the idol of pl<i*4ter-uf-raris they had been (MmipeUed to substitute 
for their antiquated idol of brass. The uew pagod wSs |t least so far 
good, that it c<m]d be broken to pieces d discrt'tion. The CHoyen des 
thus mondes might be transported to his second hemisphere by the will 
of his musters, the people, who had selestqd bim (faate de tnieujL ) as 
thetr muster. They have long begun to think dideiently, and to con- 
ceive that the offsets of the old tree of Bourbon legitimacy are made of 
no better wood than the parent trunk. They are apprehensive that 
Decazes, the besotted enemy of free trade, is about to enter the Ministry ; 
while their Citizen King, growing ashamed of his bab> house foitification 
of the Tuileries (a shallow ditch, surmounted by a hetlgo of noses and 
laveadcr-liublies,) is beginiiiug to intrench himself in right earnest, 
against iiieir i avillutiona of opinion. Fortresses are erecting round the 
capital, and the ( )iarii1*er openly iiiveighb against an attempt to 
hastilh*r le peapU*'* The letter of t'lermout Tonnerre is quoted ; and 
the only means (an unfailing eiigiuo in the hands of the present Ministry) 
of closing the mouths of th^lamorous is, by putting forward the forti- 
dcaticm of the lines of PansS<| the plan of Napoleon. That the repub- 
lican party, or parties, f(»r there are two, and potent ones, in France, 
should be gagged by pretences sorb* as ilfbse ! That the advocates of 
national freed4»m bhould yield up their understandings at the mere echo 
of a name, whose reality was pain and grief to them,— the name of the 
mobt despotic monarcli that ever sat upon a throne, — a monarch of spies, 
gendarmes, and the Censure ! ^ 

''i'hat, at a moment when the just boundaries of society were overthrown, 
and the wolves preying on the sheepfold, a more ngorous enforcement of 
the cuiibuUr laws might be indispensable, we readily admit. We know 
that, during the recoostructioti of a puldic edifice, the idle and mis- 
chievous must be excluded by a temporary fence. But the temple is now 
complete ; no farther need for scaffolding or pale. Time has been 
afforded for the relaxation of the universal panic ; for the renewal of com- 
mercial activity ; for the operation of the uew principles of the new men 
employed to concoct the new constitution ; and if temporary or pre- 
cautionary measures are still required, tSose men and those principles 
are good for nothing. France will not Ita blinded by the' schemes of a 
dozen charlatans, whether effervescents or doctrinaires.* A stupendous 
class of thinkers has been oiigintted throughout the provinces of the 
kingdom, by the system of public Instruction founded on the ruins of 
the irst revolution ; of thinkers whose discontents are of ^a very differ^ 
ent nature and influence from those of fcgry journalists* and pftulant 
boys from the military *eoU 0 geB. But these m^ are just now siliepi The 
very press is pausing. The ridicule incurred by the misdllrfletion of the 
St.-BUnoidan tenets has rendered the wiser and truer pbtr|oto cautious 
in the expression of opiniona ieo readily confounded with the doctrinei 
of a few intemperate mystics. The demagojfie of G|gnier Pag^i, and 
Caret, editor of the Natimaf, is upsappoiti^, and lamented as premature, 
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except, indeed,^by the excited population of Lyons. But it is this 
tranquillity, this precaution, this sternness of public disupprovtJ, which 
has quartered tlm napenrs pmqnA's of the King of the French on the 
heights of Montmartre^ and transferred a few thousand propitiatory 
francs from tlie strong-box of Neuilly into the pockets of the orphans of 
La JnmhH de boia. The mode of Dr. Bowring's reception in the great 
commercial cities has imparted, nieanwhile, a valuable lesson to the 
Ministry. The facilities afforded to an international treaty ])t'tween two 
commercial monaphies by this solitary instance of the co-operation of 
the republicanrpfirty, is a thing to make Franklin smile in his and 

Loui-< Philippe tremble on his throne. Berunger might make the jest 
poetical ; hut we will not extinguish it in prose. 

'Jbiji Advent of Ministehiiai? Peufectiok. — By a Treasury Minute, 
bearing date 16th August, 1H33, their Lordships (pricked, it may be, by 
S(une strange misgivings,) promulgate the following extraordinary trutli: — 
‘Mt is important that all «»ffices under the (b’oun slmuld be filled by 
]>oi\sons competent to perfonn the duties of their situations." Not 
satisfied with this gratuitous assertion, these bapientipotent peniouagos 
. actually go on to say that strict regulations should be establisliod for 
the purpose of securing that object, as far as may be practicable/' Surely 
the Whigs are not iiieditating a retreat. Has my Lord Althorp any 
compunctious visitiiigs on the score of his genius as a financier, or Mr. 
Secretary Stanley of his gentleness and urbanity, or Viscount Palmerston 
of his protocoliziiig ? In the name of woriilci^ what construction can 
be put upon this notable minute ? Ti^iie^|nseth all things, therefore 
await we the impending wonder. ^ 

The AVisDOM of the Factouv of us deem ourselves 

wise in our own generations, *niid s^^l^oujiffoss, do the factory masters. 
Nevertheless, these respectable jiersouSTto wiioni we are indeed groat 
friends, and who are doubtless huge friends of ours in return, must 
allow us to state in gentle phrase, that, upon the face of this wide world 
we scarce know greater iiinriies. Everybody has lieard of the uproar these 
factory masters are making about the Time Bill. Some of the most rotund 
and formerly comfortable look iiig of the corps are even waxing sallow, through 
sheer vexation. But the query occurs, what rational menus have the said 
sound-headed individuals employed to avArt what seemed an evil, and to 
make something of what they call their case They complain gi*ie- 
vously of Sadler, and talk of his chicaneries ; but is it possible the Leeds 
linen-draper can, by dint of sheermanagement, have defied and beat off the 
whole column of factory masters } Humiliating, in this case, is the confes- 
sion ; for downright gulls tliej^ must be — gulls centuried into stupidity — 
simple jack-a^sses. Truly, jackass is the word ; for the factory masters 
say they have Jbeen beaten^ atid it is manifest to all of us they have 
uttered nothing but abroy. Let us just think a moment of the merits of 
this question. The poor goaded t operatives complained of their 
long hours, and doubtless many of them pined at heart to witness the 
*toil of their ^clrildren. Well^ the cause was clear, inasmuch asHhere 
could be no main cause but one. The cause was the dearness of food, which 
at once impoterished thes labourer, and, os it w'ere, built up capital 
within walls which it could not overpass, but against which it ^ver and 
anon bulged and broke down. The landholders and Mr. Sadler knew this 
]>erfectly ; but it was, perhaps, possible to stave off the evil day ; Slid 
they seised upon the hardships of the operatives as a thing to magniijr 
for thdlr own behoof, and to turn againat^.^e factory niaaters* The 
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rational course of the milUapinners nii^ht, we thinks have boon plain : 
they ought to have shewn the whole |ffair to their operatives^ agitated 
a repeal of the Corn Law through every district of Ehglaiid^ and after 
first enacting a protection to poor children, promised a Time Bill, if it 
should be iieceshary then, T)ie factory masters and operatives# are, by 
the laws of nature, one and indivisible ; the'* one caiino^ fiourisb without 
the othei^t and yet the landlords have had the management to separate 
them. Nc\ er more tell ns that fo\-huntera are dunderheads. And the 
truth is., ue have yet to record the best part of their ngmagement. Ahk a 
factory nia>tor why, just now, he hah never opened hiw lips about the 
Corn Laus, and it uill come out that they — the corps— -have been advised 
otherwise? But who advised them— who were the counsellors ? The 
landed pioprietors, who, because of terroii* of the Poor Laws, have not 
joined in the consjiiricy of the astute Leeds man? Even so ! O, how 
marvellous the wisdom of the factory masters !— Seriously, however, 
what are the manufacturers about? Ji they had now used their oppur. 
tuniiic^, and skilfully turned the evenim*’s manmuvre, we are firmly 
i4pwii|^ed that these infamous laws might have already hecn touching on 
A|B||J|||(|abolitio^^^ 

IWfatitv Mun.— B lessed, for the hypocrites, (whether self-deceived hy 
filly, or by knaver) deceiving other people,) thrice blessed were those 
I days of political stagnation, when tJie breath of the people was frozen 
into silence ; when simply to vote with Ministers c«>iistitnted a Tory, and 
wisely to vote with opposition, a Whig ; when no man had to render an 
account of the f<«it]i that was in him ; and the eleotors of (ireat Bni.na 
barely knew the namcb of their elect. Blessed, we saj, wer<» those days 
of political stagnation. The dilficulty cxpcyienced by the Whippcrs.in of 
both Ins and Outs, during the present sension, is confidentially whispered 
to have been a martyrdom ; and, by both parties, the nuinhering of their 
legions was finally prurvmiiced impossible. It was easy oiioiigli to be a 
lory and a stanch one, so long as Tor) ism implied a hury»nder of your 
vote to AVellinglori, and your conscience to Eldon. But Tor) isin has 
now a hub-di vision of sects, surpassing the Protestantism of the Univ^er- 
sity of Witlcnhorfu ; and ever)'^ iiionth jor so of the present session has 
created a new trinis, splittinj^jjTor the thudsaiulth time, some hair already 
infinitely split. 1 he country gentlemen grew puzzled ! After a long 
debate at the C\ylton, ending in a declaration of war to the knife,** 
they beheld Lyndhuist w .Ik out of the House half a minute previous to 
the division, with his proxy in liis pocket ; and Peel and XPellingtori 
playing Cartouche and Maudlin, with each other like farceur fs in a puppet, 
show. Had these saints and Martyrs of« their creed abjured the Holy 
Catholicism of the Tory faith ? or, havii^ discovered thefiilscnc'^s of its • 
miracles, were they still, and notwithstanding, in leagues with its priest- 
hoodj to deceive the unwary muUitude ? No !'* cried they, tve are 
simple sheep, compelled to sunmit ourselves to the harking and bul- 
lying of our guardian dc^s, for fear of the wolf. abhor the Whigs ; 
nut we are ei^ more aftraid of the Radicals.*' And so, Tiike silly sheep, 
they scampered iiither^nd thither in the meadows, w'ithout aim or ob- 
ject ; s few were swamped ifi the ditches, a f#v stuck in the hedge-rows ; 
and not a fbw thrust their heads into the pillory of the nearest stile. 
And, behold I the shepherd comes in the evening, and looks aghast : he 
is ashamed to recognise his self-immolated fiock« He had hoped to fleece 
them at leisure, or butefier them for his own advantage^ He could find 
it in hk heart to wish the trdf had taken them at once, they 
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to roift into otiich perils ? Ay ! blind with the worst nfi blrndnest 
— ^he incurable myopy par^ spirit ! 

FrSIH|i| AND Plajtbouses.'i^A pitihil numerical atsembla^ of the Lords 
tbrei^'but by a pitiful naajority the Dramatic Performances BtH^ itttyodu* 
ced ancbtearried throug*)! the Commons by Mr. Bulwer ; and aright rove* 
^rend prelate signalised his order'* making a speech thoreupon ; 

. %hich^ as a dramatic trOnslator, came with a marvellous bad grace from 
Win. Perad venture the times are out of joint, and congregations of the 
vicious are consequent upon theatrical representations. , Now — w*aiving 
the question of'the wicked being tolerably numerous in all public assem. 
Mages, be their character nominally what they may — if, by dramatic per- 
formances. the naughty are prone to concourse together in unmeet 
quantity, then ought the attrdctiun to be not only not tolerated under 
any guise, but put down at once and w'holly. The senators of these times, 
however, seem to be of opinion, that it is better and wiser to leave un- 
touched an existing evil, than run the chance of polluting themselves by 
attempting to amend it. 

The Reverend, the Bishops of the English ( 'hurch, are so wholly opposed ^ 
to creature comforts, that wherever they exist, they are voted injAfe: , 
able. On the very Sunday, liowever, next following the evening waW'^' 
the prelatic bench helped to smother in its birth this anxiously expected * 
measure, it chanced these eyes to behold more than one, or two, or three 
sad-coloured equipages, coachmen, footmen, and horses of costly breed, 
rolling along in most aristocratic display, for apparently the sole behoof 
of sundry gentlemen in well powdered bob-wigs within, that looked as 
mncli like bishops as could be. Thereupon we took thought, and, fa- 
tigued in limb, we said quciislously, Surely this were luxury ; but is 
this day not the Sabbath ; and how may be interpreted the fourth item 
of the decalogue, as touching tho labour of cattle ? Fools ! If laymen 
could explain such intricacies, where were the use of Bishops ? 

Royal and^ National FKsriviTiEsr’r^Nothing is so easy as to throw 
dust in the eyes'of the French populacJ^ ,• but it must be gold dust at the 
least. When tilings go wrong in England, when the Exchequer bangs 
fire, or the populace takes fire ; when peace abroad creates war at home ; 
or the hearts of the people lust after strpuge meats and foreign corn ; 
the king goes out to dinner with his subjects; shows himself at- the national 
theatres, and the storm ceases ! In France, the thing reversed. W'hen 
the Parisians grow angry, invent caricatures against the monarch, dr 
manufacture songs against government, government invites the Parisians 
to dinner; and, as before, the storm ceases ! Thelibeml party has latterly 
assumed a menacing attitude n both countries. Buet after one of Att- 
wood's speeches, William IV. se^ all things to rights, by eating the Roast 
Beef Old England*’ at the tables of the Marquis of Westminster and 
thd l^^e of Bttcclench ; just as, after, one of €hirnier Pag^*a orations, 
Louis PbQippe stibj^ues the malecontenra by^a distribution of legs of muL. 
ton and sausages. The Englirii C 17 out to their lumsebold gods, Come 
eat us !’* The French exclaim to their Lares^ Coquins I dsnn0as nous du 
pain r In order to rendeir the matter more maoiifest to thepsfulace, the 
English sovereign makes Ws* journey to hisbanquet as limg and tediOtts ^ 
o» possible ! The state coach rund^ off to. ^chloondA^or IRcItmaliB. 
worth.; so that, as in the case of Jifitnny . Gilpin/ the ' 

/tmrate of his whereabouts the Frendii his 

up the top of a soapy mol 4eeimgi^{^*h3k I who hart 

, ^ is to climb r) and makes the lovorir of mslig grin 
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collar, to earti their Bayonne ham. Squibs and eraekera oomiuetnoratP||H 
condeacenaion of the pacific princes ^ both conatrieB ; in France, at tfiL 
eaqieitae of the meoarchy ; in England^ at\he ejgjreiftte of the aubjects*^' 
Mad World ; mad Kings ; mad CofistltutioQ/' Our lawyers eat their 
way to the. woolsack, our King to the offectiona of hia peci^le. The 
Frendh maleoontents feast a day, to fast a year ; and Ji>le8s the clemeiw 
that provides, them with porridge at tlie expense of their own salt I 

ORRAR AND MUIRNE. 

[raoM THE msii.] 

She comes along the flowery lawn-— 

Joy sparkles in her dewy glance ; 

And, in the fanning breath of dawn, 

IJcr jetty locks in ringlets danee. 

Less lovely from his orient tower. 

The sun o'er green fiin-Kdur glows ; 

Less welcome falls the pearly shower 
That wakes to life the fainting rose. 

Than thou, eiiehanting Muirn^J art ^ 

To cheer thine Orrar’s throbbin^earti^ 

Ere yet my youthful -arm could wave 
The glittering sword in fields of fight ; 

When tuneful Bards to glory gave 
The deeds of Erin's matcMess might ; 

My bosom thrilled with YAl^^ur'a flame, 

Inspired by Music’s kindling power ; 

I sighed to hear my father's fame, 

And burned fur battle’s fiercest hour ; 

But, Muime J then, I ne'er had viewed^ 

That form which since my soiJ subdued. 

Yet, Muime ! oft has Orrar sought 

His count ly's 'foes — ni>r sought in vain ; 

Where'er this hand th' invader fought 
His bravest, mightiest, strewed the plain 
' Bat never has my conquering spear 
Against the feeble aimed a blow, 

Nor, when disai tned, and pale with fear. 

Has laid th' implonng warrior low. 

Sunbeam of life to Orrftr’s breast ! 

Then calm his tender dears to rest. * 

Sweet flower of blooming loveliness 1 
, Fair-boaomA swan of Beauty I hear ! 
i^jd, with one winning smile, confiSss, 

Tiat Orrar's 8traiD|caii please thiae^oar. 

Ah see that fondly-beaming smile 

Briglit*witk young Passion's gentle i|re I 
itear looks no mere hpgiiilo— 

Thai Invites my souTs doidre t 
Theiesy flnbh that lights thy diiiN»ke, 

The dawn of Qrrsr*s bliss heqpeiiiha I 
* 
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TnvB Cauwe of Iuish DigcONTB^r.— Tithes must he ahoVisliftd. 
The absence of this justice is the sole secret of Irish discontent. Do 
the same justice to Ireland as to Scotland. There is uet^ on tlie face of 
the globe^ a people so fond of justice as the Irish; atul until they are 
done justice to^ in point of Church^property, all legislation js vain. 
They may no't break out into open inburrectiim ; hut deep-rooted dis- 
content will mar all logi'tlative enactments and Irelan'Sl will ever he. a 
source of enormous expormo^ of anxiety^ and of weakness to England. 
Some honest men really suppose that Agitators are^tho sole cause of 
Irish discontent. There never was a greater delusion. That discontent 
has existed fur centuries^ simply because Ireland Jias always been treated 
as a conquered pru\ince, to which no boon wa^ ever granted, until 
wrenched from her Engiisli governors liy fear; — and therefore it was no 
lunger conbiderei a favour ." — From an cAceficji^itpeech of //. WinsUr 
Baron, Esq,, M,P, puhluhed as a Pamphlet, 
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SOUTHEY. 

SouTiiKY ! though mutable, thy soul is clear ; 
Politically Proteus though thou art, 

Before th* upright tribunal of the heart 
Tliou art acquitted. Hearty was thy cheer. 

When bursitiug from the bonds of time and fear, 
The orphan. Liberty, itulignapt rose, 

And btepp'd into the arena — crubh'd the foes 
Wlio birove in vain to curb her young career, 
AVliat woiide^that, when Liberty became 

Unbridled Licence, foully btriking down ^ 
'J'he rights (if man, through coronet and Crown, 
Thou should'bt indignantly thy love disclaim, 

And in thy heart hate.^ on thy cheek the frown 
Ebsay the frantic Bacchanal to tameP 


PAUPEBISM— POOR LAW COMMISSION. 

To the Editor of TaiC§ Magazine. 

• 

SiB,— lUnesf of a most distretsiug nature prevented my opening: your Magaaine 
for June till two days ago, and eonieqfently my not sooner noticing jour most exceh 
lent article in that No. entitled ^ Pauperlsm^Poor-Law Comuiiesion.’* And now 
that 1 have suuxely taken up my pen, I am authoritatively ivnnpded that I must be 
brief. I shall therefore confloe myself as neaidy as possiMe to thi recital of a fow 
fiicti^ strongly corroborative of your reasoning and statements in that exeeUent 
article. In the year 1S09, 1 served the office of high-sheriff for the county of Glouces- 
ter ; and the duties of oflke directing a material portion of my atten^pn to the state 
and oireumstances of the drea^ifully large number of wretched inmates of the county 
gaol at Gloucester,* my perceptions of the intimate conneniOii between pauperism 
and crime were ftist awakened. Many weli-mteuded, but bllghtly-efficient plana for 

* There are no less thao>iW garis belonging tg the coanty of Glouoester! 
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reducing pauperiem, were tried in vain ; until after a visit to Parian ito prieoiM^ and 
criiue-multiylying eyitem, in the year 1B16, 1 detcimiued to try whether, without 
the aid of poor laws, or what is^commotaly called cliarity, J could not induce at leaf t 
a few Individuals auiougsc the labouring population on and connected with certain 
property I possessed in a mining district of Monmouthshire, to exert themselves for the 
purpose (tf extricating their industry from the depths of despair, and themselvea from 
the di'gradation of at least occasionally applying for parish reliek In the couneof my 
observations and experience as a magistrate for three counties, 1 had become convinced 
that the pauperism, demoral I’/ation, and most of the crimes committed by what are called^ 
the /otaer classes, are much more imputable to the faults, errui^ and injustice of tht ! 
superior classes in society, than to the poor themselves; and that, although theilr'X 
crimes are visited, and sometimes most unmercifully too, on the head of the imme- 
diate offender, by human tribunal^ the time wilf come when retributive justice will 
visit the real offenders — those who have been the cause of the evils which afllict 
'’society, through which others have suffered. In the year IBlfl, from tlio most thorough 
conviction that “ no man will Avork }iard without the hope i»f thereby bettering his 
circumstances, and also, that without such Ao/ic, tliere is no hold upon the laborious 
classes,” (to use the words quoted by you from the conuuuaicatioii of Mr. Little of 
Little Stanhope,) I induced three latmuriiig men with families, two of them com- 
mon working colliers, and one a farm lalmurer, to take small portions of land on 
leases f6r lives, at small fixed grouiid-rents, for the purposes of converting them 
into gardens, and building thereon small but convenient and substantial cottages. 
With very few exceptions, everything was to he repuirl by iiisfulineiits, so that the 
very appearance of charity was cautiously avoided. The houses Avcrc built, the gar- 
dens Avere cultivated under potatoes; and, amidst the sneers and jeers of jmiijierism, 
demoral i/cd fellow- workmen, and, 1 am sorry to add, amidst evei*y possible discourage- 
ment Avhich ihc superior classes could heap upon the experimiiiit, the cottages were in- 
habited, anda rare heap (bury, pit) of capital potatoes secured bvMichaelmas. But what 
was the astonishment of the revilers, when, m October and November, a great part of 
the gardens tyae cMpped with winterond spring greens, and the remainder ridged up for 
the early spring plauting. The tide ^i^an to turn : the romfori of a n^ann house ; the 
sufficiency of room for separating tlie sexes in their lodgings where decency required 
it; the advantnges of mi <ive« au^ a pig<«sty; a gaitleii teemitig with common useful 
vegetables the secoinl year, and an unexhausted potato pit in the spring ; but, above 
all, the proud feeling of the cottager that all these were his own, silenced the scoffer, 
and made the hesitating adventurers happy. Many of the most industriously-inclined 
of the poor eagerly and respectfully applied in the course of the second year, for por- 
tions of laud in„the thiiHl year. I caiiuut now enter into the details us I At^ould wish, 
but upon proper application, they shall be gh'eii to any persons desirous of thhin. 
Suffice it to pay, that the village first founded, and two others, at the distance of about 
two miles, each on the same property, contain at present between two and three 
thousand inhabitants, many of whom are the oavucts and families of oAvners of one 
two, three, and in one or tAAto instances, of four |tomsbailt tiled cottages and produc- 
tive gardens, the results of tlieir own judiciously-advised, well-directed, and hopeful 
industry i affording pi’oof from irrcfragnbli^ or if I may so term it, tangible focti,of the 
practicability of extricating even now the most degraded and dependent of the much- 
injured poor from the situatiou- of wretchedness and despair into Avhich misgovern- 
ment and oppression have plung^ them. As circumstances justified the undertak- 
ings, A market-house, school, &c.^ &c., were built by the proprietor, and shops for the 
sale of most nceesaary articles have been established. 

The experiment thus made is full of “ Practical Ix.LU8TaATiOK8** of tim most 
important but most simple trutlis Political Economy, open to the exanhini^n of 
all the world, and incapable of Misleading Or mystifying any one. 

As tivo of a vast many facts which ought to he known, I cannot conclude Without 
adding that my villagers have carried away ftom all competition the prizes for vege- 
tables, ftriiit, and even In some fow cases, for flowers; and that, of the monies, or 
monies* Avorth ^ materials, advanced, not more then forty poun^ of all the money 
advanced by me, to he repaid by instalments, remaUfi unpaid. 


WoonriELD, VEAB Newport, 
Mommuvthskire, 89th Junis 1883. 


' John H, Moo&rioge* 





RefleotioKsi on a Git abated Income ani> PBOPEnry Tax. By Edward 
J oNKs^l^q., pp. 60. London : ifurst. ^ 

Tberk is much that is sound and true in this pamphleL with some of 
he old rnlibish about of wliich farther study will enable 

fr. doDes to got clear. 

iTESIAhTICIU. £sTABT.TSI19dl:i\s OPP(»Sim AIjIKD TO J’t>UTlCAL EqUITV 

'^N^D Christian Law. By the Rrv. I>. Yorvo, Perth. Glasgow: 
Robertson. ‘ " 

Tin: Scottish press is literally teeming with publications hostile to 
the principle of Eccletiinstical Kstablisfinfent'^. The authors are chiefly 
Dissenting C'lergymen. And this is the class of men best (pinlified by 
their education and pursuits to confront and deinolisb the arguments of 
the supporters of a state reliiriot^ and of ecclesiastical endowtiients. 
This warf.iro reiiiinds ih of the time scarce gone by. when arguments for 
slavery among ('hristiuns were gravely draun from the Old Testament, 
and even from the New Testament Seriptures. But, within the last 
month, slavery ha*- been pnj'^pectix cly aholNhed Ihnmghont all the 
British dominions. Is a nmdo of controversy, followed by suicb termi- 
nation ominous? The motto to Mr, Young’s able pamphlet, which is 
taken from llohert Hall’s writings, coiituius the essence of the whole 
matter under discussion: — Unman iav\9 may tfvhaHv Chyhtianity, hat 
can never improve it ; unti, hetny able io add nothing to ito vvidenve^ they 
can add nothing to //.v force** The whole meriU of the question, as 
wo view it, might lie in a iiut-sliell. If, from the Old Testament we 
derive arguments for tithes, or a compulsory levy for clergymen, such 
as the annuity tax of Kdinlmigh, why not for slavery, for polygamy, for 
putting idolaters to d^ath, or, as Mr. Young correctly puls it, “ for 
putting him to death who disowns the established rt^ljgion ?** The 
simple fact of three modes of reJigifui being i:sTAi}rjsiiri> by the 
British Legislature, is of itself suflicient to ini)mgii the principle of 
e'^tablishmont in the dominions of Britain. In Scotland we have 
Presbyterianism, the leasii oflensivc of es*lablisbmentH, ns it is the most 
scantily endowed. In part of our American colonies, the ( atholic faith 
is maintained ni^d recognised; in England, the Episcopalian religion; and 
in Ireland, the most enormous and hideous politicM abuse w perpetrated, 
inthenume ofanestablished religion, that was everin any country eng rafted 
upon Chri«.tianity. Ehtablisbed religions, then, are distinctly recognised 
by the British government merely' as <iflFairs of political expediency. 

^ I obtained a Presbyterian estaldiahment, because Scotijnd then j 
But if Scotland now seek Vmuntary'(>burchis, it must be ex- 
and numerical superiouty, singly or together, for it never cun 
be principle that will oppose Ae desire. TVe must give one brief ex. 
tract from this pamphlet, It is one in which the auth(»r meets the 
argument of Judaism sa^^ioning the eaartimi of tithJ! • We, who take 
simple views, cannot see ^at the argument merits serious refutation, or 
that Judaism sanctions titfle among C’hristlhns any mo|ie than it does 
circumcision ; but since the argument is raised by clergymen of the 
Establishment, let it be, by all means, refuted by the ministers of the 
Dissenters. It is done efTeotually here 

It was foTcseeu, from the very commencemeiii of the present order of things, that 
a party would appear in this ceuiitryiuot of mtlen agitators, but ot loyal and peace- 
able Subjects^ who would, in conlcicnGe, be opposed to the principle of these Establish. 
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meiitp, wliile tbeir own iitlo to be reckoned Christians, was too obrious to bedisputed. 
Such a party has appeai-ed, and exists at present in great nanibei'S ; and is there any- 
thing in Judaism thruiighont wl^icb walcatUs the taxing tff them for Establishments 
of which, on prliici pir, tiicy disapproye? So far from %varraiitiiig, Judaism condemns 
an exaction so inniiiitous. Although he who set it up was Jehovnh, the God of the 
whole ea^th, whose rii'ht to demand support to it from, all classes of men it were im- 
pious (u question ; }et he restricted that demand to the peculiar people^ and did not 
Buffer it to go beyond them. The Lerltes were to deceive tithes only from TIteir 
brethren of the Jiou/tr of TsraeV * — from those na^Yicly who were one with them in 
fi'llow&hip, and who religiously concurred w'itli in the t>ncriH] purpose to w'hicl;| 

the tithes w'ci’e njqu'opriated. 'I’hia was Ood*s way of tithing ; but the modern tithing, 
which is nil of num, tramples on the equity, and spurns the decency, and discards the 
wisdom of such a limitation. It fastt ns on the evangelical Protestant DiHsenter, and 
compels him, nhcAlier he will or not, to pay for the maiiileiiauce of svhai he helieveF, 
and has uiianswcraldy ]U‘oved to he, a corruption of Christianity. U tells iiim that 
his conscience is nothing to it ; tlifA Ins ]iovei*ty is nothing to it— that his holy and 
inoffeiibive depot tment is nothing to it; tliat the chocrfulne^s and the devotion with 
which he supports his own paslor is nothing to it — that it!< soul in sliort knows no 
pity nor any reiiperl for his Cliristiau excellence.; but that unlcf-s he complies with 
its demands, wliether he he aide or unable, it will spoil him of his goods or ca.st him 
into prison, or — if iie uHVr resistance to ila rapacity — spill his blood otl the itigh 
places of the fields. Nordoe.s it ccnifine itself to the evangelical di.ssenter ; it extends 
the same releiiiless demand to tlic money.loving Jew, the exa.^iperatwl Papist, the 
bla'<plioniiiig infulel, the piolligate and the worldling of every rank and name; 
deepening in one and all of these classes a hatred of Christianity, and rearing a for- 
midable liari'icr in the way of their conversion. 

By Mosaic statute, the jiayment of tithes, and of all else (ouriecied with the priest, 
hood, teas not comiiufso}y^ but free, ft was not enforced by civil pains or pciuilties, 
hut left, as every religious duly ought to be left, Ui the conscience and discretion ol 
eucli individual. In llio whole of the Old Testament, either in the law of MoseB, ot 
ill any otlier part of the sacred writings, is there a law auuoxiiig pains or penalties 
to the noii-payirient of tithes ? In the vi liolo Book of God, iliere is no power given to 
a civil or an occlcsiastic.il court, to^mforcistlic patment of tithes. There is not on 
sficred record a sintfle tnslunee of a jtrosecution for lilhes^ or clerical impositions : 
there is not even an attempt to extort them ; and there is not an iicstanco on record, 
wliere tlie distrainment of good**, or imprisonment, or cixil or ccclcsi.nslical process, was 
ever adopted for the recovery of tithes and ecclesiastical tlues. This was not owing 
to the Jews alw.'^'s paying their titlies. We have evidence of the coiitraiy. Godsiiyt 
to his people, by tite pn^phet Mnlaehi, ^ Diing all the tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove me herewith, if 1 do not pour out a blessing upon you, until there is nc 
room to receive it.’* This proves that the .Jews weic not either punctual or faithful iti 
paying their tithes. AVliat (xuirse docs God command the prophet to adopt fur tlieii 
recovery ? Does lie hid the priests sue for them ii^a civil or an ccele^tiastical court : 
Does lie command them to sell the furniture — !iy, the very bed of the poor, ns is ofter 
done in EngUviul, :ind has l.itely been done in Kdinbargh, for tithi|p, tiends and cleil 
cal impositions ? Does ho bid lliem imprison such as either will not or cannot paj 
tithes : N<i I The bishops, priests, and deacons of the Churcli of England, .niid th< 
preshyteries of iheCiiurch of Scotland, have only one precedent — that is, thcconducl 
of Uophiii and IMnnehas, who would not have r^odderi flesh but raw ; and, if tin 
peojilc would not give it ra\v, they Si 4 ld they would take it by /tore. They are m’cI 
come to this precedent, the only precedent on which their whole system ^ 

Captain Ovtkn s VoyageVo Auabia, Africa, ani> MADAGiJ 

2 voJs. 8vo. LoiidAi : Benticy. 

From tlie leng^th of time that it takes fur some books to mOke theij 
way to KclinlMii^h, one woul4 imagine that^ instead of daily miiils 
steamers, smacks, and coaclies of all kinds, we were atill patSentl;; 
tvaiting the arrival of the iiondon F/y, which, by an exertion, reachei 
the northern metropolis once a.week, or ten days ; and generally hronj^h 
parcels iii about six weeks or two months after they were despatched 
Hero is a book tliat we should have liked to have said a grent dea 
about ; but, after it has run the great circle of the periodiba] press, duVi 
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we venture upon the exhausted theme ? Of the many casualties and mis. 
fortunes of Captain Owkn s Voyaoe, fthis is^the least. 

The Voyage is a narrative of disasters^ sickness, and death, ci>m])iled 
from the epHeed hgn of the many brave fellows who sunk under the 
dreadful influences of the climate of Africa on European life ; swid from 
the journals of the few survivors. This expedition was, sent out by the 
Admiralty, principally for nautical olijects. Much hydroffraphical infor- 
mation was broufi^lit home, hut at an expense of life which nothing can 
compeiiHHte. This is the more afllictiug, as the oflicor who commanded 
the expedition might have prevented this dreadful luMic, had lie not 
been tied down to time and place hy Lords of the Admiralty, who, M’ith 
their assistant secretaries, were the fitter to issue peremptory orders to 
])rofcBsionHl seamen, from knowing little bf the coasts the ships were sent 
to explore, and nothing whatever of the sickly seasons, or of the effects 
of the climate. 

The record of mortality in these volumes nearly swallows up every 
other kind of interest. 

Notue-Dame; on, the An<;ikn: Rr^ime. yf Tult \ IW M. Virron Ifrco. 

L(nid<Mi: Effingham M^ilson. 

NorirE-l)AMH is, hy many degrees, the most striking work of fiction 
that France has sent us for more years than we can reckon. It is a 
work of great genius and originality ; full of profound and elemental 
trutln \Ve shall onlvi at this time, iiotiee the appearance of this 
romance, in an English dress — so easy and well-fitted, that it looks native 
to the wearer — for we have a set purpose of returning to it. 

Eukope; a Political SUKTeii^ and otiieu Pokws. 

By (’nAULEs Owen Appeiiley. London: Smith, Elder, Ik (’o. 

Ik we do not always meet with first-rate poetry in Mr. Ajiperley's 
volume, we find liberal* sentiment and good feeling, and an assertion of 
the right t>f poets to look abroad for their materials amid the strong 
interests, feelings, and passions which agitate society around them, 
instead of chirping like grasshoppers, or warbling like nightingales. In 
accordance with this principle, the subject-matter of the best of these 
jxicins is recent or contemj?*)rary polilTicul events. Though his name, 
does not seem Irisli, Mr, Apperley has a warm filial affection for ouhl 
Ireland, lie Ifas written some spirited stanzas on the suppression of 
the only clauses which in.ide the Irish (ffiurch Bill desirable, to those 
who longed to see the abuses of the monstrous Church Estahlishmeiit of 
Ireland abolished. His 'best verses are all on political subjects which 
a moral interest. * 

Vigils, and other Poems, By^tViLLiAM Bennett Baker. 

London : Sftnpkin and Marshall. 

A MAN, it is said, may be known by the company he keeps a poet ^ 
may generally be knov/n by the topics he selects. Mr« Baker's verses 
are domestic and serious. He dedicates his volume to James Mont- 
gomery,-— composes a Monody on the Deatlf of the Rev. Adam Clarke, — 
inscribes Stanzas to the Memory of Henry Kirke White*-— Verses to 
My Mother^ — to My Infanfe Grave, — and My Native Village, They 
are all amiable and unobjectionable ; and wiU, we daresay, be much 
admired in the circle of tlie poet's immediate friends and neighbours ; 
and this is not the least desirable kind of fame. 
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A General View oj' the United States — The Tariff, 
CoNSTiTrTioN, &c, &c, Loiidou ; Rich. 

This is a smul], neatly got up, and compendious volume of American 
Statistics, or a Useful Knowledge or Guide-Book, for persons interested 
in Amdi'ican affairs. It is history, geography, and an almanack in one ; 
and will he a desirable companion to emigrants and travellers, or per- 
sons connected with the United States by commercial relations. 

KjNoOAivn AND T[ii» Enolisii. By EiiWAiin Lytton Bulweu, Esq., M.l*. 

Author of^^elham, Eugene Aram, &c. Loudon : Bentley. 

Tins is a tolerably comprehensive title, but tlie volumes bear it out. 
They give a bird*s-eye view of English society ; an analysis of our na- 
tional character, manners, and social habits ; of the state of education, 
morals, religion, and ]K)liti(*al parties in England. The work, as a whole, 
is however rather illustrative than analytical. The philosophy of Ben- 
thain, the state of Science and of Art, form distinct sections. To ac- 
com]dish his object, hlr. Bulwer has introduced many subordinate heads, 
and details, to which it is impossible for us to allude even by name. The 
author does not affect system or any order of arrangement ; and, as may 
be ])resumed from the limits, only glances at many of the subjects, and 
exhausts few of them. Mr. Bulwer has communicated lightness and 
attraction to his work, from illustrating many of his opinions by lively 
anecdotes, characteristic traits of manners, little stories and sketches 
d la Bnigere, managed with tlie spirit and felicity whicli might he 
looked for from tlw? author of Pelham and Paul (Uiffonl, It is not dif- 
ficult to recognise the origiiiat* of several of those w orthies to whom w o 
arc intro<hiced, We doubt not that Mr, Bulw er's ])ainful experience 
has enabled him to draw thosff most annoying, because most unreasoii- 
ahlc of all bores, the literary bore, of the sevend species. 

Not a few of the opinions of the author may he fair matter of amica- 
ble controversy ; and in some he has not taken sufficient pains to know 
his own mind. Mr. Bulw er has adopted the extreme mid party opinions 
of tho day on the Poor Laws ; confounding the enormous evils of ad- 
ministration, with the lesser evils attending remedial institution. But 
if lie has attacked Pauperism he has not spared Piiivileuism. lie treats 
the aristocratic inffuencos unsparingly ; and, without everlookiiig the 
errors and vices of the People, traces them to their true cause — w'hile he 
does ample justice to the sound and generous heart manifested hy the 
many. . ^ 

From the weight and multijdicity of his duties as an author and a 
J^Iembcr of Parliament, Mr. Bulger has lately resigned the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine the proprietor of that work pays 
him the indirect compliment of having rained, or very seriously injured, 
by liberal politics. There is more of this leaven in these two volumes 
than has pervaded all the numbers of the Magazine since Mr. Bulwer has 
conducted it ; ner*do we imagine dhis will be found their disqualification, 
however it may have fared with the^periodicid. • 

Memoirs of Baron Cuvier, By Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. BowoicHk 
1 vol, octavo, with Portrait. London ; Lon^an, Rees, dec. 

This Memoir of thg most eminent naturalist of his age, is the produc- 
tioil of e dady, who> from peculiar circumstances^ Is prolmUy better 
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qualified than any individual in England to depict the personal character 
and domestic life of Baron Cuvier. During the life of lier first Inis- 
band^ tlie African traveller, Bowdich, iVfrs. hee was introduced to tlie 
f;imily of the great Savant ; of which, for a time, she was an inmate, and 
with which she hqji^iiicc maintained frequent and friendly intercourse. 
Her chief purpose, as stated in her sensible preface, was to correct errors 
that were afloat in England respecting the character of hcr^frieud, and ^Ho 
attempt to lay open to the English world the noblest part of the gifted 
individual — his heart.” Mrs. Lee has divided Jior memoir into three parts, 
n'spectively tracing tlie leading events of Baron C’uviejf's life, an ac- 
count of his works, the history of his legislative career, and anecdotes 
illustrative of his individual character and ItahJls. If Mrs. Lee’s account 
of (hivicr is somewhat eulogistic, the wari^thof her feelings of admira- 
tion and gratitude jdeads for the pardonable excess. SJie has given many 
traits of his amiahle character in domestic life, and of his benevoloiicc, 
w'liich only a woman’s tact could have noted, and a woman’s sensibility 
apprccinted. T(» scientific persons, a chronological list of the publisiied 
works of Cuvier, with a list of the leading events of his public life on the 
opposite page, will be interesting and useful. 

()li> BAimov Exi'KimcN'oK. Hvo, pji, d-ap. London : Fraser. 

Tins is a reprint t»f the series of papers which appeared in FrattHrs 
Maynxiupy under the name of the SciioonAiAsinu’s Expijuikncf. in Ni-:w- 
oATi;, with considerable improvements, and many important addiiioiis. 
The author enjoyed better ojjportunities of acquiring ap intimate know- 
loflgo of the origin of crime, of the cliaracters and Imhits of criminals, tlie 
effects of puiiishinent, and the workiqg of |Jio penal code, than almost 
any other man can attain. JJe was Schoolmaster to the juvenile tliieves ; 
and a kind of conlideritial .‘ittorjiey or Kccretaiy to such of the criminals 
as chose to employ him. TJic hook is one of great value, from the mass of 
facts which it contains on a subject of the greatest importanc,e to so- 
ciety. It must already liavc done much good by the uttcntioii it has 
called to prison discipliiuq and the state of crime. 

Thk Natiualist’s LinnAnv, VoJ. JL — Monkkvk. By Siii AVilWaai 
Jaudjm:, Bart. I^dinhu^h ; Lizars, and’Stirling it K9pney, 

'ruKKii: may l»e»libraries more v^r/u/, libraries more fiotid, and libraries 
more Uterary ; but there are none so generally attractive as the Kutn>~ 
ralht*8 Library, It is for all ages, and all classes. In noticing the lirst 
volume some time since — Nuturni JIhtory of the NumminijJnrd— 
we explained the purpose of this serieH. •The literature, or rather the 
s(derice of this volume, w'e conceive su]>Qrior to that of rtie first. The 
Porlrait and MemiAr are those of Buffon. • The coloured plates fire as 
numerous as in the first charm ing^'olo me ; hut then they are of monkeys, 
• most life-like and expressive mock-men. But still one does love Circus^ 
siau better than Lapland beauty ; and we fear the general eye is finucli to 
be poDsulted in works like the Naturalist’f Library. In a tITird, volume we 
are promised a continuation .of those "-little lov*eM,”'the Humming JbWd 9 . 

CjjRisnAx McKRALn'v ; a Series of S^ermc^s, by the Rfev. W, J. Fox, 

London: Fox. 

We have perused this little volume with great pleasure. Mr^ Fox^s 
diacoorses oombine, with a simple md unpr^endiiig eloquence^ the earnest 
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inculcation of whatever can elevate the liuman heart. They can- 
not he studied, as tliey oi^ht to^ be^ without making the reader a wiser 
and a better man than when he opened the volume. Mr. Fox^ it is well 
known, labours in a wide held ; his Christianity is for the improvement of 
the wbrld, and not the speculation of a moody cloi>ster. May God's grace 
be witli him! ••May the pure lleing he worships, aid him in every good 
endeavour, and grant him what knowledge he has not yet attained ! 

InLusTiiATioNS OF POLITICAL EcoNOMv. By PIarrikt Mautineao. 
^^o. 20. — Cinnamon and Pearls. London : Fox. 

Tins is one of Miss Martincau's- most pleasing treatises. It transports 
us to the fine island of t.’eylon ; and, as is usual with this gifted lady’s 
writings, we are made so faimlmr with the scenery, and so well ac<]uaint- 
ed witii the manners, and the little everyday superstitions of the people, 
that we can take the V4>yagc without doubling tiie “ Cape of Storms,” 
and dive for chanks and pearls, over our quiet cup of tea, by the side 
of a safe Scottisli ingle ! exceedingly regret that these delightful 

])criodi(uils draw so near a close. But while Miss Martineau lives, she 
will labour in some fashion, for the instruction of her countrymen. 
IJrief as has been this excellent lady's literary career, there are few 
living authors to whom the world is more indebted. 


FINE ARTS. 

My Skf.tcii liouK.— .N o. 2 . Tilt: London. 

CiiOTCE, and thrice plearaiint is the produce of (by pencil, George Cruikshank. 
We never nieel Ihec but ai a friend in whom wc delig^lit; for a fucele companion art 
thou, (loor^e; jiiul a philo!»opher mtlial. Many times bast tliou made our ribs ache 
with unvoiced lauj^liter, and more than onec, yea often, hast thou put us into g;rnve 
reflection, and nielancboly mur.alizing[. In thy wotks are some tiling moi'e than 
meet the eye ; they be discourses to peruse ntteiitrvely, and meditate upon, not skim- 
med through. Tliou hast been called a cavicatiirist ; and albeit, thy exiibernnt 
fancy now and anun soeketli relief in tlic depict^ij: of strange, and htiif^hter-stirring 
]ihaiitHsicB : yet is that man a sad, sliallow-thinker, c;eor|re, wliu can detect no moral 
in thy trueinfrs, or see no more than clever dmlleries whereat to {^lanco and laugh, 
uud then go his way. With an eye to discern, thou hast the hiifid to pourtray nature 
111 some of her most pointed peculiarities; rcpi*e 8 eiiting her as she is, in truth And 
in fact — not ns she mii^ht be, according to the imagination. Thy fancy eoiijureth 
not up a merry thought, on which the arii^i maniifnilates with what skill he may ; 
whatsoever be Uic circumstance or, condition of the original which thou desircst to 
immortalize, nothing but true, faithful, uninteipolated copy will satisfy thee ; and 
well it is that so it is; for thy peiicfi spcakctli truth, and conveyetl\, often profitable^ 
even pleaiaiit infih'uiation. FuA thee well, George, for a season ; we have a weafi 
or two to say to the Taitites of these Isles. ^ 

The autograph manuscript of a gixiat author is a psnrl of price in the estimation 
of all those who desire to see the workings of a master-mind ; so is it with the first 
sketches of a repoovued artist : everv one loves to see the rude material from which 
a fine picture is made up, — yet neither is easily got at. The sketch-book of such a 
man as George Cruikshank must necesiarily be a^treat*at all times; and we were 
not a little surprised at Che teftienty of our modern Hogarth, in venturing to teoefe 
the rough notes of his private renmrks, whicka little diligence would have enabled 
him to work into an important history, by publishing them in a cruder add Uhdb 
gestod shape. Hut nature is inexhaustible ; and so, we suppose, he thifike^ afti hit 
own powers; and if he can afford to fling away such delightful jottings, Hie public 
and oursilves will never tire in receiving them with acceptance hountedus. llte ie» 
oond number, —the first we have not yet sees,— ^ My Sketchiob'* whbh are to << Hp« 
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pear occaBionally,*’ containi lome exquisite morccaux. It is astouisiiing \rit'h what 
felicity he fiTfs us a long story ia half-a-do/eu lines ; evci 7 stroke of the oicliing 
needle tells* There is a miniature scratch of *a jollymld blade, (just below *Mhe 
.lack,'*) of scavcely]half-n-8core lines; yet/uU of ftre, vigour, and eftecl. The pillars 
of a gin«shop— II couple of liver-destroyed wretches in the last stage of druukeuueas^ 
is a sermon that an hour of words would fail in making half so eloquent ; u4d it is 
ill these truth-touches that Mr. Cruikslwink so often shines, by bririgiiig to tin) mind 
that conviction which makes a man moralise in spite of himself. 'Were v'C to notice 
(and yet they richly deserve it) all the sketches in detail contained in the present 
iiiiinber, wc might moi-e than exhaust the space usually allotted to the Fine Arts. Yet 
we caunot refrain from mentioning the capital group of the Tigeiwlily, nor that rutli- 
less cockney ou the deck of ike Margate steamer, with hat duly lied In his coat but- 
ionbole, and liaiids in pocKtt, ntudlcd-iip throat, and his squeamish hiiidei-maii 
turned to the gale, (a gentle southerly) soine\vhci‘e off sca-reacli ; be is a copy to the 
vei 7 life of home poor starveling that may be any day seen in any of the packets that 
start from London Bridge. The fourth sheet is lull of rlia racier; all capita and 
comet in copy. The old weather-beaten seaman upon the look-out with his “ spy 
glass," brought finely up to his off eye, the near one closed with due energy, and his 
bucca' pipe well poised on the left arm, is a rich bit of luMiry and biitiiuess bronglit 
in r^nubi nation. But we must restrict our observations (o tlie mere assertion of the 
clererncsd and point wliicli predominate tlirohgliout the inimher; wo are selfish in 
hoping that such encouragement will Im given to oiii liieud George, as will iiihuro a 
lung contimianco of My Sketch Book." 

A Portrait of tliat admirable teacher of Political Kconomy, IIauhiet Maii- 
TiNEAU, has been published It is engraved by Findon, after a painting, iit 
iniiiiaturc, by Miss (jilloii. If genius and beurvoleiico can sliine tliriMigh hiiinaii 
features, this must be a delightful picture. All who have formed an acquaiutaiicc 
with this excellent lady’s mind, through her writings, will rejoice in the opportunity 
of becoming familiar with the icatures of one whom they must bo much love and 
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CHEAT BRITAIN. hceii oierloiikwl ; an observation in wliich 

Parliament. — ^'fhe Parliament was e\ery one will feel disposed to co'iicnr. Ncfc 
prorogued on the 2flth of August, by the notice was taken of the rejection of the 
King in peryon. The Iloyal Speech went Local Courts’ Bill ; but the other measures 
over the chief measures of the sf.‘'|ion, fm* iniprbviog the conveyance of properly 
and gave Parliament and the Ministry and rendering Jaw ]iroc.eediiigs more ex- 
full praibC for what they bad done. In peditioiis and less nwtly, were duly prnis- 
alluding to Foreign* Affaiiv, the Speech ed ; ami it was nniioiirieed tliat a cominis- 
stated, that although no definitive ar- sioii had been afjioibted for digesting in- 
raiigement between liyilaiid and Bel- toonebodytbeenactrnenisofUieCriiui- 
giiirn had been made, the ti'enty 4 :aiichid. nal Laiv, and lor iiiquii iiig bow far a 
ed ill Alay prevented a renewal of hos- similay process may be e.vtended to the 
tililies* It announced the leucwal of other branches of our juri.^pruilciicr. The 
diplomatic rclutions with Portugal, and comilfission for jiivestimitiii^ tJic siato of 
tha.i hostilities in Turkey had licrn ter- nniniripll corporal ions was then noticed, 
minnted. The Charter of the Bank ^f ns well as the acts forgiving constitutioits 
England ivai said to be nenewed on terms to the Scotch Burghs. 'I’lie Coercion Act 
calculated to sustain public credit, and was spoken of ns a measure of great but 
to secure the usefulness of that establiah- unavoidable severity; avu^it was said that 
ment. The system #f (•overmnent esta- the s^rit of insubordination and violence 
bUshed in the East Indies, s( was^antici- a^hich bad prevailed in Ireland, had, 
pated^ a*oiihi proye to be wisely *framcd in a grea^meastirf, been subdued. The 
jfor ,|}io improv^nent and happiness the Irish Church Bill was them noticed, and the 
natives ol^ ndia ; while Alie opening of the affiiirM of IrelaiMU were dismissed ad th 
CbiuAi Trade, would allonl a new field for the intimation, tliat his Majesty was de« 
Ji^ithih commerce. In alluding to Negro tei mined to maintain irndolate the legis*^ 
aigvery U was reinurkei), that the inter- lative union. The estimates, iq was re. 
elite, of $ho Colonial proprietors bad not marked» were considerably lower then 
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thoiK of fiormer misions : but no prospect 
was held out, of a further dlu^inutioif of 

tfIXHtiOll. * 

In rlosiny our summary of the labours 
of thc^^rst Session of the lieftirmetl l*ar- 
liament, we regret to reflect, that none of 
those nlteratioiii, en themodoof exei-cising 
the elective fiaiichise, which experience 
h:)N shown are requirml, have been carried. 
WithiMit the vote by ballot, the nuyorily 
of the electorsjj^ more especially in the 
counties, ran never freely exercise their 
choice. The necessity lor payment of 
taxes to qualify a voter, will always much 
narrow the number of electors ; auJ 'after 
the experience already obtained of the 
mischievous consequences of this regula- 
tion, it coiihl hardly have been expecteil 
that it would have been retained. Hut, 
above all, we regret, tli.it no steji towards 
the slmrte.ning of the duration of I*arlia- 
merits, has been taken. As long as they 
rontiuiio of their present endurance, no 
etfectnal control can be maintained by the 
constituency over their reprewntativeg ; 
without which contisd, it is impossible to 
obtain good goTernnient. Notwitlistand- 
ing the reform in l\irliamenl, Sinecures 
seem as secure as ever ; jind it is now ob- 
vious that Ministry are resolved to main- 
tain unrepealed the taxes ou the press. 
The oppo->itioii against tin* Hoi^e JJuV^* 
is so strong on the part of the inhabitants 
of the inetrojiolis, that Ministry will feel 
tliemselves compelled to repeal it next 
session ; but any farther removal of the 
public burdens is, we fear, he’ 

hAd^ed for, while onr army is kept up at 
the present enonnous expense. On the 
whole, it c.'innot be denied, iliat fhe Re- 
fornjed Parliament has disajipointed pub- 
lic expectation. It hardly differs froui its 
horoughinoiiger prodeci-ssors. All the inea- 
Huri's which have passed would, we are 
convinced, have equally passed, had no 
reform in the representative system heeii 
made. The nio^il remarkable feature in 
the history of the seHiion, is the servility 
of the House of Comiiious to the A^jnistry. 
This servility was strikingly evinced on 
many occasiCfeff* and more particul A*!)' on 
tlift votes oil the^rish Coercioii^iiid Irish 
Church Bif^s, and that on the Mal^Tav 
Neither has the House shown much re- 
gard for the public purse ; as the votes of 
twenty inillioi^s wf contfionsation to tho 
Slavetioldevs, and of a million to tlfb Irish 
clergy, testify. It was never shown that 
the slaveholders were entitled fb any com- 
pensation; and even if they hud, there is 
every reason to believe that the ram al- 
lowed 19 exorbitant. The million to be 
advanced to the Irish clergy is nominally 
a loan ; ^ut it is evident, from the oppoai- 
ti<m made to the provisious proposed by 


Mr. Hume for securing its repayment, 
that it is a loan which will never be tie- 
}>aid. Ill thi^manner the people of Great 
Britain are taxed for the maintouanee of 
the sinecure Cliurch of Ireland. 

ENG1.AKO. 

A storm comraiunced on the 3l>th of 
August, and cuntiimed during the two 
following days, which occasioned very 
severe losses, both by sea and land. The 
Amphitritc, with 100 female convicts 
twelve children, and a crew of sixteen 
persons, ^vas lost on the Krenrh coast, 
near Boulogne, iiud only three of the 
crew were saved. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the wh4di» passengers 
and crew might have escaped, had the 
captain felt himself at liberty to allow 
the convicts to go on shoie. Hut both 
he and ihe surgeiin scan to have been so 
much alannod by the fear of the couse- 
qiiorites which might ensue to thsui trom 
biicli a step, that tiiey delayed making 
any attempt to put the convicts on shore, 
until it was too late ; they thus occa- 
sioned a fearful loss of human life, and 
became themselves the victims of their 
own iiulei'ision. Many ojther vessels were 
lost on the I'.nglisli, Ihiich, and French 
coasts. The Marl of NVemvbS smack w.is 
wrecked on its voyage fioin l.ontlon to 
liCith, and nine ladies and cliildien who 
Averc in the cabin were drowned, 'flic 
other passengers and crew escaped, and 
ill this e’ase, as well as in that of the 
Ainphitritei the loss of life is to be fitlri- 
buted to mismaiiagement. In Kent, as 
well as in other parts of England, much 
damage was done in the hop grounds and 
orcliards. The hop duty, which had 
been esrimatert a few days previously at 
L.2J0,IMK), Hunk to I..ri0,00r>. In the me- * 
tropoljs the storm raged with great fury, * 
and tin* tide was low, that persons 
forded the Tliames^iit Waterloo Bridge. 
At Edinburgh the storm was hardly felt. 

Donna Marif^ the Queen of Portugal, 
and the Dnehess of Braga nxa, arrived at 
l^orfsmoutli fiDiii Havre on the flth Sep- 
tember. Although the Queen, hftd been 
recognised by the Frgpch Government, 
she was not received in France tidlh the 
honours usually paid to royalty, but on 
her arrival in this country she w^s treat- 
ed with aH due honour. On the Ifith Sep- 
tember, ^ho visited the King and Queen at 
Windsor, and nn cniertainment was in the 
CA'cnin^ givfti to the voydl vSsiterSi 

The Committee of the House of Coj»- 
mon.t, appointed to Inio flto'COfi-. 

du«t of the polite at Coldbath-Fltel||«,^ll^e 
Imported that the police did AOttiM IMe- 
cessary violence in di^rtdng fhe mob; 
though it is admitt^ that they followed 
the cTOwd farther thuft wa* oeoeisAry, 



that thajr were not subjected to that effi* ItlSifiifl b^ui^r do^ 

cient control which could prerent indiri. the success of hfin^itcrintuieaturea facer-, 
dual inatancos of undue exei’CiaC'Of power, tain. We fejar it wtll soon be full time to 
The chargee of intoxication is reported to be t^e info coiiatdcratiou th<$ farther reform 
Ifroundleas, and on the whole it ia doclai^d oAhe Kefarmed Pailiamnit. 

** that the conduct of the police as a bodf, j itEi and. 

o& the occasion in queatioii^ affords no just The Marquis of Anglesey has retired 

cause of romplniut.'* from the Viceroyalty, on the p|en of ill 

THECLEnoY.— «In all partaof the king- health, and has been succeeded by the 
dom the clergy are apparently contending Marquis Wellesley. 'Jihat'nobleuinn is in 
with each other to render the church eatuh- his aeveiUy-tliird year, and can hnrdlyi 
lished by law hateful to the people. In therefore, posse>s the bodily and mental 
Englandobsoleteclaimsfortitheshavebecti energy necessary for the execution of the 
reared up, and uiimeroua lawsuits com- duties he has tinderfake^. During Lord 
tnenced to eufum* payment. ^Claims tor Wellesley^Hfonueradministiiitiomliodis- 
personal tithes have even been made ; and tingiiished himself by his etforia to put 
an agricultural lahoiirer of the name of down the orange faction; and his appnitit- 
Dodaworth has actually been thrown into medt has consequently given great olleuce 
jail for payment of 4s. 4d., being the tithe to that party, 
demanded on his wages of L.13 a-year. scot r. and. 

This proceeding has been felt, even by the Sin W. Rae, the late T.ord Advocate, 
Tories, to be too had. In Ireland some has been returned for flute, Captain Stuart 
of the clergy have refused to accept of the having accepted the Cbiltern Hundreds, 
Joan voted by l*iU'liameiU, preferring to pi'cviously to his going abroad, on profes- 
take their chance of enforcing ]»aymcrtt of sional duty. TJio county of Riito u 
their tithes to accepting what is due to wholly under the influence of the Marquis'^ 
them in peace. In Kdinhnrgh the cleigy of Bute, and, consequently, Sir W. Rae 
have given a lieavy blow to the establisli- w*ns ri'tiirned without ojtpositioii. He 
ment by their proceedings for payment of maybe useful in rarliament, when the 
the Annuity Tax. subject of the reform of the Scotch law 

Penstonees and Place-Holders in is brought under consideration. 
Parliament. — It is rather humiliating, The Annuity Tax cent iiiucB to ex- 

after the efforts which have been made to cite much interest, liwart, a Rapijst, was 
reform the House of Commons, to fliid it imprisoned for three weelie, although he 
necessary to make an investigation mto\|s.a m<jii advanced in life, and in very in- 
the number of peiisionei's, siiiecurists, and different health. His Jiheration was 
place-holders who still find a scat within owing^not to the mercy of the clergy, but 
the walls of St. Stcpliens. An iiivestiga- to a flaw having been foiiiul hi the prn- 
tioii, however, has been made, and the ccediiigs. Thv proceedingH generally have 
result is well worthy of consideration by been conducted irregularly oii the part 
all who consider that the Teprcseiitatives of the clergy, that out of five iinjn'isoTi. 
of ^le people should be independent of the ineiits, three arc said to be illegal; and 
influence of the Crown. From the report actions of damages are, in conscquenf^ 
of the select committee of the House of either instituted or threatened. 

Commons, it appears that there arj sixty * the continent. 

members holding places and receiving The despots arc evidently alarmed at 
emoluments from civil offices, pensioifS, the progress of liberal uj>inionB througb- 
fcc., to the amount (ff L.86, 291 ; sixty.four out Europe, and are anxiously devising 
membersholdingcommissionsin the army, means to maintain the old system of 
the emoluments of which, as returned, are government. The Emperor of Russia, 
L,23,492; nineteen members holding com- whose treatment of tlie Pole.s proves that 
miasions in the navy, the emoluments be- he is destitute of all seiise of j4istice and 
ing L.5,080; and fbrty.five members in feeling of compassion, is at the head of 
the militia and yeomanry, who received pay thevoyal conspirators agninst the liberties 
when employed. The total of the public of mankind. Tlie Congress at Miinchen- 
money annually divided among 188 mmn- gmtzwill, in all probabilityyJcad to impor- 
bars is L. 114,^, besides occasional al- ' tant results, and may possibly again plunge 
lowiaces and emoluments, 6£ which no Euroj»e in a general war. It is a gratify- 
retuni has been made. This report ex- ing circumstance thgt the good under- 
plains in a great measure the causes of the Btanfling between Grdbt Britain imd 
power of the Ministiy iiuthe House of France continues to increase; for as ^l^ig 
Commons. Three hnndred and slicty mem- as peace SKiats between these two counB^es, 
hers eonstitute a fuU House ; and k these Austria and Prussia will dread engMing 
l88rec^iugthepublic money, attend and in war. Notwithetanding the mili^k^./ 
vote for Ministers, as they must In g^eral resources of these amntfi^ they epnAot 
TOL* IV.— ira XIX. 
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regard a conflict with Great Britiiin and 
France without alarm ; for to the navy of 
tl>e former and the army of the latter 
would be added domestic insurrection, the 
very fear of which would prqyent tlfo 
Austrian and Prussian Govenunents from 
engfag'inf' with liieir whole strength in the 
8triif;(^le. ( The Ausiriau Monarchy con- 
tains within itself the seeds of its own dis- 
solution. Lombardy, the Tyrol, Iliinji^ary, 
and Giillicia, are anxiously watching the 
time when tliey may assert their liberties; 
and it requires all the vigilance of the 
Goveriiineiit to |»revciit the discunients 
which have Jong existed in these important 
parts of the Km pi re from breaking out 
into open exidosion. In such circum- 
stances Austria has every reason to w’tsli 
for the luniiiteiiaiice of peace; although it 
is not improitahle that the iMiiperor of 
Hnssia will use all his intliience to induce 
her to enter into tiie league against the 
freedom of Ihirope. Without fier cordial 
co-operation, such a league M ould prove of 
little efficacy ; and it is therefore on the 
policy to he pursued hy Austria that the 
peace of Kurupc chiefly depends. 

IMlAN’Clh 

Tut: King of France Ims made a royal 
progress to Havre, duiing M*hicli the 
usual quantity of flattery and absurdity, 
for M'hich such ocia'-ion.s arc remarkable, 
has been exhihitid. Upwards of thirty 
memhers of the Knglisli loyal jmht squa- 
dron attciulcd his AtajcNiy on this occa-|* 
slot], and Louis FhiTppe appears ft) have 
been liighly gratified with this mark of 
r^'spcit paid liim by the Uritish nobility* 
The ti’catment experienced hy Donna 
Maria in France gives some colour to the 
rumour that the Duke of Nemours has 
been rejected as a suitor of the young 
Queen. Monarchy seems far from increas- 
ing in po]>uhiritY. The llepublican papers 
so far outstrip in lirculntion those of the 
jut>le mWfu party, that it is believed that 
the Ministiy eontemplate the imposition 
of fartlier burdiiis on Iheiiress, by incix'as- 
ing (he duty on newspajicrs. Tiie. Bour- 
bons do not yet seem to be reconciled to 
a private station, and tlic motions of the 
Duchess de llcrri are watched with much 
jealousy by the Government. This lady, 
who is as restless^s ever, has been kindly 
received by her brother the Kiiig«of Ka- 
plesj and she has obtained permission to 
visit Chniies X. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

The differences between these two 
countries cx)ntiiuf€ as far from a sflttlfN 
n.ent as ever. The King of Holland has 
been invited to take part in thetCongress 
at Muitchen grata, whither the Prince of 
Orange has already proceeded. Until 
the deiUterations of that Congress arc 


closed, it is vain to expect a settlement'Of 
the Belgian question. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Hiissia, in his tvay to* 
the Congress, w'Us tossed al^ut for three 
dn3’s in the GiilLof Finland ; and he was 
at last obliged to put bark to St. Peters* 
burgh, and proceed by land to Schwedt,. 
The Duke of Cambrigde has tiei out for 
the same (h^tination ; and it is not, unlikely 
that the Congress may be honoured with 
the presence of the Duke of Cumberland, 
Avlio has broken up his establishment in 
J^ondon. The investigation into the al- 
leged conspiracy by tiie Polish refugees . 
against the life of the Emperor continues, 
and fourteen or fifteen Poles have been 
arrested ; but the greater number of the 
conspirators have concealed themselves. | 
Whether any such conspiracy ever existed, 
it is diflicult to determine; ns it is the 
policy of the Russian Court to g^ up 
such ]ilo:s, in the hope of palliating, in 
some measure, the atrocities committed 
against the Poles. 

SPAIN. 

Notwithstandino all the rumours, 
the King of Spain is not only still alive, 
hut able to transnet businci^s. His Ma- 
jesty seems to become more liberal as he 
ndvnnccs in ye^irs, and .has opposed the 
advice of Zea Bermude?, to interfere active- 
ly in favour of Don Miguel. 

rOUTTGAL. 

The Constitutional Cause, though not 
yet triumphant, proceeds favourably. The 
MigiipJites have abandoned their attempts 
on Oporto, and have inarched towards 
Lisbon, with*the view no doubt of asssiil- 
ing the capital. ’The Migiielite forces are 
estimated at fcom 15,0(10 to 20,000 men, 
while Don Pedro has not more than ICjiKH) 
to oppose tliem ; but as tlie fortifleanons 
of the city have been strengthened, lines 
forme^ tu'o 'miles in advance, and the. 
garrison of Oporto, are in the rear of the 
assailants, confident expectations are en- 
tertained that tlie CdhstitiitionaJists will 
be able to repel every attack made on 
them. The recognition of Donna Maria 
by Britain, France, and Sweden, and the 
honours with which she has been received 
in this countiy, cannot fail to prove of 
much service to her cause; and even though 
Lisbon should be taken by Don Miguel, 
hi| chance of ultimate success, wiU not bo 
greater than it was two months ago. 
switzerlakd. 

The discontents in Switzerland still 
continue, though open hostility has for 
the present b^n put down.. Tbore is 
strong reason to suspect that . Prussia and 
Austria have fomented the distijfrbonceS'4 
their object being to oix;upy,tht.i!diii«try^ 
with a military AirceLa. of^ il' 
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fiermltteil bf France, woald be gretkt t^^enty, the plan was hig^iiiy approved of* 
eonse(|iience to th^ despots in the proaecu- Upon thrther considerutioii, however, the 
tion of their schemes. < slaveholders appear to think it expedient 

ITALY. tofeonceal their sotisfaction at the very .fa« 

NoTWiTiiBTAJfDiurG all the efforts and voiirable1)argain'^t^hiltb they have inade* 
precautions of the Austrian Government, with the view, no doubt, of oUtainint; still 
theflamc of liberty lids not breiu'xtinj'uish- farther ai]vauta;'e8 from Govenunent. 
cd in Italy. Ttie Austrian despot sm is ex- Had* it been anticipated that in Ae Whig 
eerated throughoiit’thp whole Periittsula ; plan for the aboiitiiyi of slavery, the 
and were it not for the siihdivislon of Lite slaves were to be purchased at more than 
country into paltry states, the nunierous their full value, we suspect we should 
fortresses, garrisoned by largo hotlica of have hud the planters advocating rather 
Ausirian troops, the iviuoval of the Italian than opposing negro emancipation. We 
soldiery into Hungary, and the suhslitu- much fear that the em^niripation scheme 
tton of German troops in their place, Italy will prove wvy hurdensoine to the country, 
would, ere now, have been revolut'nni'/ed. Tl»e twenty inillioiis voted forcoinpensa- 
But the rircuuislances we have enumerated tion ig only the first payment. Besides 
present powerful obstacles to the friends the expense of the judges who are to 
of liberty; nnd the. time has hardly yet auperiiitetul the operation of the plan, 
arrived wiieii the efforts of the Italian Britain must lay her account with sup- 
Libcrals, to free their coMiiti*y from Aiis- porting the agt'd negroes who are too old, 
trian Bum i nation, is likely to jtrove sue- and many of the children who uie too 
ccssftil. The gieat danger to he dreauled young to support themselves by their 
is a premature attempt, \ro'c]i may on- labour. How many millions such sup- 
danger the safety of thu^'' frit*»'ds of liberty port may add to our national debt we 
who yet n.maiii in tlu ir iiali’ c land. Irive \et to leuni ; but it can hardly fiiil 

to inerease considerably the sum voted as 
The Frejich troopti have retired from compensatioii. 
the Mori*a ; and thus unulher instance has afkica. 

l>ecn added lo their relinquihliiug the The Fieiuh Ministry have announced 
military occupation of Belgium, of the their intention, of permanently retaining 
good faith of the French Government. Algiers, adding that Uiey are not hound 
King Otho, as may easily ho iiuagined, is by any treaty to give it up. We BU<]tect, 
not well pleased at this re pert for the ^io\re\er, that the French already feel that 
faith of treaties shown by the l^'reueh, lor its jioj#!esomn is more troublesome thai 
' his subjeets arc far from being reduced to lucrative. The contiunal iiu'iir.sioti.s of 
due RubordiuatioTi. We (car that the the Arabs aie very annoying, and have 
experiment made' the F.uropraii j-oleii- in home recent instaiices heeii icjudlcd with 
tates, of .•netting a Kin; Log*to rule over diffunlty. civili’/alioii of the tribes 

the modern Greeks, is not likely to succeed, in the neigliixuirhood of Algiers, is a task 
TU iiKEY. renuiriug much lime, and is likidy to prove 

As might have been anticipated, the more beiielicial to posterity than to Ihf^ 
Russians are nut inclined to give u]i the present generation. 

hold they have obtained in Turkey. Con- , — 

Btantinoplo, no doubt, is e^acualed by the TRADK AND AGRICULTURK, 
Riis.<!ian troops, Imt they have only retiied The rise elf the price of wool and cof- 
t4> a convenient dist^icf>. There is much ton has ccusihI, and symptoms of a fall are 
reason to believe that Wailachia and Mol- visible. The incicase of price has had an 
davia have been ceded to Kussia, in pay- injurious eftect on our mimiifactures ; for 
merit of the debt which has been raided as apprclieiisioiis were entertained that the 
up against the Sultan. The Russians have rise would not be permamnt, maiiufiir- 
no doubt laid their plans for gradually turers were unwilling to purchnse largely, 
incorporating the Turkish dominions with and^thc same disiridiuMion was percep- 
thdrown empire ; a scheme which, judging tible an^ong th£'biiyer»at the cloth halfs. 
from the apathy shown by the great A brisker demand is, however, soon antl- 
Powers of Europe, they may ere long Ot- cipalcd, as the season is approaching for 
compliah* ^ laying ii; the winter stock of goods 4 and 

THE WEST IKHTES. this expectation probably prevents the re- 

The fimt'seheme for the emancipation ductjpn which might oFlitrwlsefakd place, 
of the slarcHa that by which a loan of The cotton weavers continuft^ta to Well 
miUiona tras to be %ranttd as a employed^ 
coaiipobMftHm to the ^aveholdei^ was re- Leatheh — T he Leather, t^alr at Bris- 

with lyOch hosting ; but wh^n the tol, in the begjnninu; of tS^ember, wns 
puaisri Iharned^^at miitioan of' Afteen numfiousl^ attended, and the demand^was 
mtIBans M^aa «jllj||Tei1d^ of hiisk. More extencirewles were effeeted 
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than At any fair for several years past, continue to bo paid, unless a g^at and 
No {rre-tt advance of price was hovrever pennaueut rise take pld'be in the price of 
obtained. Strain. 'i'heir rents have hithcito been 

The Ittosr Trade continues in a pr[>- drawn either from the capital of their ten- 
speroiis state, a farther advance &f 10s. per anU, or from deterioratiiigr the soil ; but 
ton having taken place. This branch of we strongly suspect that neitlwr of thess 
trade cannoi fail to he henefit4‘d by the Bourses can be much longer relied on. The 
exteritioft of railways tliiouglioijt the capital of the tenant is in most cases ex» 
kingdiiin, o.t atcoiint of tlic great ron< haiistcd ; and numerous instances could 
sunipiiou of iion, which must thus be oc» be pointed out, even in our most favoured 
casioneii. grain-growing dissricts, uherc the soil has 

ACRicirr.TT7RE. been run out and imiioverished, in the 

The evidence taken Indore the Com- vain efiort to pay an exorbitant rent. 
mitei'C of the Il<k'ise of Commons eorro. The landowneivs are Kuifering more at pre- 
borates the statements wliich have long scot from the de'erioration of the soil 
prevailed, rrlaiive to the distress of the than they are geuenilly awnie of. Much 
Hgricuiturists. It is now establii^ed more is to be considered in the mariage- 
beyond (|uestion, t'lat agricultural capital ment of an estate, than the keeping up of 
has rapidly decreased within these few the rent-roll, and pi eventing the tenants 
years, and tliat the e.Tccls of tint decrease from getting into arrear. Kftorts to draw 
are apparent in a diminution of the stock more from the soil than it is capable of 
of cattle unil sheep, — in the imperfeet yielding may succeed for a few ) ears, but 
cultivation of the soil, — ai.d in deficient they inu'it end in ultimate loss, 
crops. Ill some parts of Kngland, it ap- The weather for llio harvest has been, 
pears that farms capable of yielding from on the whole favourable ; and tiie greater 
12 to IfJ biisluds of wheat jier acre, have part of the crop, in tlic lower districts of 
been altogether abandoned, the price of Scotland, was secured by the middle of 
grain being inadeipiate to pay any rent, September, itrgood condition. Much loss 
after discharging the burdens affecting the was sustained from s*"'* iiig, by the high 
land. Only two witnesses from Scotland winds in the latter pisrt of August. Tho 
were examined ; wlio must have been very crop, generally, is much inferior in bulk 
inadeipi itely informed of the state of our to that of last year. Wheat is thin on 
agriculture, if they stated, as we under- the ground and deficient in straw, but 
stand they did, that distress does not gene-« remarkably free from disenbC, and of ex- 
rally prevail. It may be true’ thiit storl cellent ijuality. Barley is about an averagd 
armers are in a better condition at pre- crop ; and the quality is also superior. Oats 
sent tiian they have been in at some former hardly reacli an average. Beans have 
periods since tlie termination of the war ; been much injured by insects, and the 
but we can assert, from extensive inquiries, crop will mm out deficient, but pease 
made in almost every grain-growing dis- promise well. The potato crop has im- 
trict ill Scotland, tiiat tlie farmers have proved greatly, but will prohahjn not 
ncvci’, since the commencement of this reach an average. 'These remark s^gard- 
centiiry, at least, been in a worse condi- ing the crops in Scotland, generally, apply 
tion thnri at present. Since ]fil5, they equally to England and Ii'eland ; and on 
Imvte seldom had a season in whidh they the gadiole, we may conclude, that the 
obuld provide for more their rent crops throughout the kingdom, are under 
and their current expenses; and during an average. 

bad years, of which there have been many, ORCiiARDS.^This has been a remark- 
fHielr rents were in a great measure paid ably bud season for stone fiuit of allkinds ; 

their capital. That great distress the produce of apples and pears is also 
iQll»t «xist, will appear from the slightest rather deficient. The fruit in the orchards 
eonsideration. While the price ofi grain on the Clyde yielded upwards of L.8000. 
has fiiMeii nearly one-hajif since the war, Cattle akd 3h£EP..— T he prices 
the rents of farmi have not been rmuced of cattle and sheeps' still keep up. At 
mpro than a third ; and in most^instauces Falkirk trysli^ on the 9th September, 
no abatement whatever was given until there was a brisk demand for riieep, of 
the capital of the ,t^oant was exhausted, Which upwards of 60,000 were on the 
and a debt incurreil paying the rent ground. The prices were from 15 to 
stipulated fbr mhdi gmin could be y>ld at 20 per cent. aWe those of last year, 
the high prices. Seventy years ago, grain Cattln were also in good demand, bnt the 
whs nearly the same price as B is at pre-^ prices geceixtd were not so mndi above 
sent, while rents have increased at least those of last year, as those realit^d for the 
^pr-fold. Tlic landholddip have not yet sheep. The numlMer - of cattle exceed^ 
fislt the^^le evil of the faU of prices. 40,4^. Thei^ MiagimitaheiiK^ 
TMrTont^oBa are mnCh higher than bnt few pf . them said.. . ^ 

low JasMirSqusm 
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STATE AND PROSPECTS OP THE RADICAL PARTY. 

Durinq periods of the last session, the call of the Radi- 

cals to ofhce became, for the first time, a subject of speculation. Prom 
the moment th^ the feasibility of a Radical Ministry was discussed, a 
charm was broken Inch liad operated to their exclusion. The corollary 
to poiesi quia posse viditur, (he dUn because it is thou[^ht he can,) 
is the negative, he cannot, because it is thought he cdnnot. So long as 
it seemed impossible that the Radicals could form a Ministry, or that 
the Radicals could be intrusted with the government, the ojiiniun of the 
impossibility went far towards making the impossibility. 1 hat opinion 
has lost much of its confidence. Instead of the oiF-hand, contemptuous, 
assertion of impossibility, we now hear the discussion of the practi- 
cability ; and though the conela&ion is geiierolly in the negative, an 
important step is made, in the agitation of the question. The Radicals 
themselves are feast interested in this matter. They have not yet 
thought of office. The thing has seemed too distant to occupy their 
attention. But the Whigs and the Tories have thought much of the 
possibility and the probabilities of a Radical Administration, and are 
not forcibly struck with objections and sdifficulties which seem insur- 
mountable to the Radicals. vr * * 

This is to be observed : that Radicals are in the habit of taking a 
view d each other which men of the two opposite parties do not take 
of the Radicsls. The stq^iigth of the Radicals is better understood by 
antagonists, upon whomrtheijr blbws^fall, than by those with whom they 
stand ranked dhonlder tp shoulder. The Radical combatant, seeing his 
neighbcUQt^B piece fladh in the pan, cries Fish I this foUow is good for 
ndthing !’* Or, wfien he observes bim ramming down dive or six car- 
tridges, one upon the other, be exclaims, ** There is no such (hing as 
serving in the some icmk with this thoo^tless^inan ; bis piece will 
. vab Vfr^o. XX, L 
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burst with the charge, and blow^us to pieces !*' But, on the opposite 
side, they see nothing of the flash in the pan, and they feel the effect 
of the next shot ; and they know nothing of the danger of the excessive 
charge^ and they receive the unwelcome bullets of the supernumerary 
cartridges. 

The very earnestness of the Radicals in the cause makes them over- 
critical uj)on each other. The Whigs, when they stood opposed to 
Tories more ^irectly than the Radicals are now opposed to the Whigs, 
were not affected with any such cause of disunion. They were not so 
anxious about objects as to spoil their fellowship. The cause was with 
them a mere pretence. Tlfey were only anxious to make a show of 
battling for the people ; and had a large toleration for backward com- 
rades. As a party, they had all the advantages of the sang froid. 

There are some prominent Radicals, perfectly conscious of all quali- 
fications for power in themselves, but who cannot recognise in others 
the fitness for colleague. When these persons have severally and 
separately surveyed their own qualifications, they have surveyed every- 
thing that is trustworthy in the world ; and all beyond is doubt and 
despair, or contempt, scorn, and aversion. Affected more or less with 
this error, (the causes of which wc shall presently explain,) the leading 
Radicals are the last men who will see the feasibility of a Radical 
government. 

Those who cast about to whether the tiling is practicable, are in 
the habit of challenging the names of men for certain appointments 
and of inferring too mucli from tlie hesitation or difficulty there always 
is in the answer. They have tP observe, however, that vast is the 
difference of effect between a thing proposed and a thing done ; that a 
different opinion awaits a Ministry actually named by the King, from 
that which is exercised upon an ideal cabinet. ' Possession goes a long 
way, in opinion of qualification, as well Ss in law. Six months before 
the, Whig Ministry was formed, had any one suggested^the arrangement 
of it, with the solitary exception of the appointment of Lord Orey, he 
would have been overwhelmed with derision. 

.... quod^optanti Divam promittere nemo 
Audoret, volvenda dies ea attubt ultro. 

We have ourselves heard a shout of ridicule raised at the suggestion of 
Lord Brougham for the GYeat Seals. » What would become* was it* 
asked, id the real property of the coufftry, with a Judge such iaoom- ^ 
petency in the Presidency of the Chancery i He would throw all 
equity into cenYusion, it was ^nfidently asserted. Yet Jie is Chan* 
ceUor ; and, when jffomoted, the impressiofi of his unfitness lost all its 
f<Mm. As for the appointment pf Lord Althorp to Bixclieqiier, 
lived there a man out of Bedlam, or in Bedlam, who would have ventnzed 
to suggest it ? Had any one in speculation named Lord Palmertton fir 
the Foijpjgn Oftce, the comment would have been, What I a Tory I 
—a hack of the Caatlereaah studl Can he mdl finrlr arith alibenili 
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Ministry ? Preposterous !*’ He has^pulled as well as any of tliem» 
because he was a hack. But we are showing What <d)jeodouB tvtmU have 
been, and not what was their soundness. Had Lord Melbourne been 
proposed for tlie Home Oiiioe» the narrow aristocratic tenor* of his 
whole political career would have been instanced in« objection, and 
especially his palliation of the Manchester massacre. It may be observed, 
that these objections have been justified, and tlie anticipations of inca- 
pacity realized ; and that the objections to Radicals, aiy) anticipations 
of their incapacity, would in like manner be verified. But, after all, it 
is commonly concluded that the present Ministry, with all its feebleness 
and faults, is the best that, in present circumstances, can be had ; and, 
supposing the worst, of a trial of the Radicals in office, it may be said 
of them, too, that, though not all that could be wished, there are no 
better to be found. Power carries with it large allowances ; and when 
we weigh the reputation of men out of office, with the reputation of 
men in office, with a view to deciding on the fitness of both for office, 
a great error is committed. In the scale for the political race, the saddle 
weighs more than the jdekey. 

The Radicals have their disadvantages, which we have never denied ; 
nay, we have been forward in proclaiming them, for we have been 
anxious to remove them ; but they have, on the other hand, elements 
of strength which are very much u|^dervalued, and their opinions are 
spreading and seizing upon the minds bf men wjio don't lack the 
Worldly vantage-ground for 'giving the most powerful effect to them. 
Radicalism is now to be, found in all the strata of society. It has been 
slowly but steadily mounting upwards, and has its hold in every class ; 
more in one order, and less in another ; but some footing everywhere, 
and everywhere still extending. This is not* the case witAi' the Whig 
and Tory parties, whose range is limited Ito the Aristocracy and Middle 
Glasses, and becoming daily Weaker and weaker in the latter. A cause 
is now in operation which will aecelerate the renouncement of Whig 
and Tory opinigns in the Middle Classes. Whig mid Tory will unite 
ih endeavouring to maintain the Church rnnd by the Middle Classes, 
«rho constitute the body of dissent, the Churtb lyill not be borne ; and 
every attempt to support it will alienate* the, middle people from the 
pblitios of the supporters, and propel them fo Radicalism. The Church 
is, ^ this period, the mos|( poweil^ful lever for the work and the cause 
of the Radicals. Every sl^uggle made for the Church breaks up the 
soil upon which all our rotten institutions rest. In the^custom of quiet 
was their safety; and whatever agitated the minds of men, and sets 
them upon exieeme ri^lutlons and action,tmust /hasten the downi^. 
for the Cfaurdi, or againH the Chuith, will soon be the gr^t questions 
Ending and determining tlm political arrays. This contest goes to 
1^ core of the nation ; seZ to the core of the nati^ Radicalism will 
go with it. In the generality of , politidd disputes, there % some 
441^4^ in talking lihe opinion of the JPeq^e as ranged on the 
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one Bide or the other. The mps of the people is generally inert* 
The portion exercising o|)inioii, constituting what is termed public 
opinion^ is^ in truth, commonly a small minority of the whole nation. 
This small but energetic minority, composed of those who think;, 
or think they think, is divided into the conflicting parties of Whig, 
Tory, and Radical ; and the larger part of the divided minority assumes 
tlie name of the People, Such is the ordinary state of things ; but 
there are gre^t questions, great excitements, wliich warm the mass 
usually incurious and inert, and fuse it into one of the fiery streams of 
opinion, — such as the late Queen’s persecutions, or the Reform in 
Parliament. We will not add the Church ; because what the Church 
.question will hCy no other question since that between the first Charles 
and the People has been. The Church wc now look upon as a vast 
stove, melting the apathy of the country, and turning the naturally cold 
and sluggish material to rushing fiery streams. All this lava runs to 
Radicalism. It is true that it will cool again with the exlmustion of the 
cause of ebullition, and settle down into immobility ; but this it will 
not do, till Whig and Tory, and the things for wdiich Whig is Whig and 
Tory is Tory, have received a damage past repair. 

That things are working for Radicalism — that the tide is making for 
the party, is clear enough ; but the question is, in what trim the party 
will be found to float upon it. And here we must observe, that the 
word parly y in its political adeeptafion, is inapplicable to the Radicals. 
In everything implied to a fault in the word Party, the Radicals are 
deficient to a fault. As yet, they are so far from the culpable com- 
promises of party, that they arc not ripe for agreement in the selection 
and pursuit of objects. It were almost as reasonable to speak of the 
party of brown-haired men or black-haired men, or the party of the 
blue-eyed or the hazel, as of the party of the Radicals. The term is 
applied for want of a better, to describe *0 heterogeneous mass, having 
the one principle in common, that the people should and sliall be 
governed for the benefit of themselves, and not for the benefit of their 
governors, except as the benefit of governors is identical with the benefit 
of the governed. Upon this end the Radicals are agreed ; or they who do 
not propose this end, have no^right to the name of Radicals. But the 
differences begin ^ith the $rs): start towards it. There are Radicals 
who are Republicans, — there are Rad\pals who are Monarchical, — there 
are Radicals who hold to the institution of property, as to the sheet- 
anchor of society, — and there are Radicals who, to favour industry, 
would make sacrifice of propehy, which is the object of industry. As 
we descend into the mass,u these sects multiply^ Among the leading 
men, the diflerences of opinion are slight in themselves ; but they avail 
for separation, and the prevention of any cordial co-operation. .T|id 
great body of tbe^ Radicals, we believe, at the. present imoment to be. or 
to believe themselves, monarchical ; ’ but it is melting^iito Repuhli** 
caniun, and many are Republican ivithoat Icnowing it. They are 
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Btriving for a Republic in substance^ without wishing to disturb the 
forms and outward semblance of a Aonarq^y. This^ is a matter not 
worth present disputq. Should tlie time for discussing it arrive^ the 
question will be simply this : — Shall we have the uses of one thiqg, with 
the costly sign of another ; shall u‘e put in operation one set of prin- 
ciples^ and keep up for show only, and at a great expense^ the principle 
of power without qualification, at variance with them ? 

To the leading Radicals, or, more properly speaking, as there are 
none who lead, to the more prominent in public life, we ought to look 
for the guidance of the Radical spirit into right channels* But they 
are chiefly occupied in nursing their rc|)utations for the little coteries 
of the true worship, or the true creed. This anxiety about a small 
fame detracts lamentably from efficiency. The perpetual consideration 
whether a thing is tanii, or wortJuf of the individual who deliberates 
about taking it up, extinguishes tlic true public spirit, which should 
have no regard but to the usefulness of the object, be it little or be it 
great. And after a man has once waived action to this consideration, 
he fulls into a habit of inertness ; bis past negligences mount up into 
precedent, and become reason for not doing upon present occasion what 
he has not done upon occasions past ; and thus his omissions make his 
rule of conduct. 

lit the lust session of Parliament, the Radicals did not fulfil expecta- 
tion. 'Phose of whom much wa8>xpected, disappointed ; and others, 
of whom opinions absolutely unfavourable were entertained, distin- 
guished themselves most hcnoiirubly. The latter had not to sustain 
reputation, and they have earned it. We would particularly instance 
3Ir. Clay, the iVlenib^T for the Tower Hamlets, who showed himself 
one of the most right-thinking men in the House, and a sufficiently- 
good speaker for all useful and desirable purposes. The plea of many 
of the Radical ^lumbers, fo% their omissions, is the unmannerly, the 
ruffianly, conduct of the House. They could not bear up against the 
contemptuous iftattention, or the boisterous yells, and outcries ; that is 
to say, they could not perform their part, which is, to bear up against 
all these things, and so to beat tbem down. No man in Parliament 
will be serviceable to the people's cause who cares for, who thinks of the 
House. Any desire to have the ear mf the House, or*carry along its 
sentiment, is an absolute detriment to *efiiciency, a division and a 
waste of power. A man wITo has the abilities and the ambition 
to take a commanding position in the country, should, in the 
prei^nt state of things, use the House only as a* place whence 
his speeches go forth to , the public. He should |hjnk ,o£ nothing 
but the reports. He should speak for the people out of doors, and 
knpK that what fully serves and satisfies them inu^t be displeas- 
ing to the aristocrats by whom be is surround^. ' ^Fbere is no trim- 
ipjihg between the two things, without \mog something of effect, m 
Jtie one aide or the other. The man who oiteonpts to keep we^ with 
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the Hoaae^ muftt abstain from uttering many plain truths which 
would be acceptable and s^vice&ble to the people. But he must be 
heard to be reported^ some one here observes ; and he must study the 
humoi^r of the House^ in order to have its attentioni or its toleration^ 
at least. We answer, that any man whose mind is more in his work 
than in his repute, — who is more anxious about objects than present 
fame and present applause, — who will persevere, and rise, and at it 
again after every fall, — will make his own terms with the House. 
Mr. llume is an example. He had to encounter every sort of attempt 
to bear him down — ridicule, scorn, bellowing, bullying, &c. ; but he 
would not be put down ; and though fighting his battle with every 
disadvantage, his pertitiacity conquered the insolence of the House. So 
it will be with any other man, of competent abilities, who resolutely 
makes the attempt. But, in making the attempt, he must lay his 
account with every conceivable annoyance. He must press on, like the 
adventurer in the Fairy Tale, whose progress up the mountain of 
enchantment is opposed by unseen hands, and whose ears are stunned 
by the threats and scoffs of bodiless voices; but ulio, aware of the 
conditions of failure, (that if he stop or turn back he will be turned to 
stone, and serve, as all do who fail in great enterprises, as impediment 
to those who may follow ill the same attempt,) goes steadily and 
^undauntedly on to success* 

Paint hearts are no hearts for th^ gallantry necessary to the People's 
cause ; and a sensitive ear is no accompaniment to a patriot's tongue. 
Nothing grows on exercise so much as daring. The first thing which 
a man finds upon trial of his courage, is the little occasion there is for 
the courage, or the nothingness of nine- tenths of the apprehensions 
that would have daunted one less bold. 

When we investigate the causes of that disunion of the Radicals, 
which may be referred to individual impracticability, (if we may be 
allowed the expression,) though we find much of inconvenience in the 
efiect, it is impossible to regret the circumstances to which it owes its 
existence. The same habits of mind which enable a man exposed to 
the corruptions of society to preserve and maintain his opinions against 
the sneers and sophisms of the great majority of those with whom he 
* mixes in aristb^ratic circles, oi the more pretending of the middle 
classes ;--^the same habits, we affirm, which enable him to hold the 
truth that is in him against these manifold assault^ fortify his convic- 
tions against all^ other impressions. Having held out in garrison so 
long against eribmies, he has ac^ired a custom of resistance and impene- 
trability, which is turned qigainst friends. •Loclced up in his martello 
tower, he cannot walk arm-in-arm with his brother. The hard pro- 
perties that have preserved ^ his Radicalism, prevent amalgamation* 
This is the great obstacle to the working of a Ikdical Ministry. Can 
the Radfeeb ^co-operate? Ability there b enough^ and aptitude ibr 
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business ; in oottnexi(m> too^ with the station in sodety on which the 
prejudices of the country insist* Th0concord is the only doubt. 

In Parliament, we have no hesitation in naming, us perfectly qualified 
for office, (we take them* in alphabetical order to avoid any invidious 
precedence,) Mr. Charles Buller, Mr. E. Bulwer, Mr. Clay^ Lord 
Durham, Mr. Grote, Mr. Hume, Mr. Lloyd, Member for Stockport, 
Sir William Molesworth, Mr. O'Connell, Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. 
Boebuck, Mr. Jolm Bomilly, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Wallace of Kelly, Mr. 
Warburton. * 

Out of the House— and there is no sufficient reason for limiting the 
choice of the leading public functionaries^ to the House — Mr. Bicker- 
steth, Mr. Charles Austin, Colonel Napier, Mr. Cra\<^ford, and several 
others may be named, as men of Radical opinions tempered with 
judgment, and eminent abilities. But there are others practised in 
business, who come under no political denomination, and who would 
be valuable auxiliaries in the subordinate offices of a Radical Govern- 
ment. 


WIN.HILL OR, THE CURSE OF GOD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN.LAW RHYMES." 

N 

This day, ye mountains i is a holiday ; 

Nut the bless'd Sabbath, yet a day of rest, 

Though wrung, «l)y cunt, from Hordid men, who pay 
Their homage to tlie god whom cant loves best. 

I hallow it to Heaven, and make it blcKsed. 

Wild JVIoscar Dell, receive me ! headlong Wye, 

Let my soul hear thee from the mountain's breast, 
Telling thy streamlet^ as they Ityip from high. 

That richer, lovelier vales, and nobler hills arc nigh ! 

• 

Now quit thy home, thou hread-tax'd Artisan ! 

Drink air and light, pale victim, while thou may ’at ! 
What dost thou hence, umbrella'd Englishman, 

Bound to thy pagod in the stroeted waste ? . 

Deem’st thou that God dwell%only where thou»prny'st ? 
Come worship here, while clouds the hill.tf»ps ktss I 
Death numbereth them who linger where thou Ktay’st. 
Bliss-praying supplicant ! why shunn’st thou hlisH ? 

Oh> can ye hope for heaven, and scorn a scene like this P 

• • 

Thy sisters, in-the vales left far behind. 

Are dead, late-coming Primrose ! Months ago,’^ 

They faded slowly in the pensive wind : 

Thou smilest— yes, the happy Will do so. 

Careless of others* wrongs and others* wo. 

* The central mottntainMaot the higheit-«.of the Peak of Derbjahire. 
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Carnationed childhood's favourite ! too^ here f 
Ay, roses die, hut daisies always grow. 

Skeleton.Ash ! why«lag behind the year ? 

Where Don and Kother meet, no half«clad boughs appear. 

t>Nor there, are children <if the young year seen ; 

But tawdry flowers daunt where they grew, and tell 
How soon tliey died ! even as the base and mean 
Laugh o'er a good man's grave. But near the well 
That never L.ils, the golden pimpernel 
Enjoys 'Hie freshness of this Alpine clime ; 

And violets linger in each deep cool dell. 

As lowly virtues of the olden time 
Cling to their cuttage-hohies, and slowly yield to crime. 

Last Wind-flovi'cr ! knew*st thou April Infant June 
Sees thee, and reddens at thy modest smile ; 

And o'er thee still May s chadinch sings his tune, 
tV’ell pleased thy musing idlesse to beguile, 

Where two streams meet liyeneath thy lonely isle ; 

And cottony bog. rush, and the antlered moss. 

And the brake's lady,* cluster round thee, while 
Their heads at thee the rising foxgloves toss, 

Where gnarled and licheiied oaks the shadowed torrent cross. 

So bad men frown I hut can their frowns compel 
The cowslip to remain beneath the sod ? 

Can they prevent the mosses of the dell 
From liTting up their tinyiiands to God ? 

No, to the siMil these point its far abode. 

And humbly tell us what the angels are ; 

Inmiortul dowers ! as dewdrops on the «od, 

Pure ; or the beams that hymn from star to star. 

The King who paves with suns his whcelless, noiseless car. 

Oh, thou great Scotsman, with the meteor. pen ! 

Come from thy Trosaclis, Wilson, t come, and paint 
Yon monarch of our Alps ! that little men 
May feel thy Titiin soul in theirs, and faint 
Almost with inspiration ; from the taint 
Of worldly vileiiess freed, as by a spell. 

And made, at once, half-prophet and half-saint. 

When reading thee to town-sick hearts, they tell 
Of scenes few love like thdie, and none can paint so well. 

How wifdjy start the ^11^ f!o6ks as we gaze ! 

iHow softly sleeps upon the laj^of noon 
The cloud-couched lightning ! and how sweetly plays 
The laughing blue above the blackness ; soon 
To mplf in lire and horror, where, aboon 
Tins lesser giant's storm-swollen Hoods and firs, 

Yon distant giant fronts the mid-day moon. 

While solemnly the wind-fed wigan;]; stirs 
Its flapping leaves alone, «'er fern and sun-bright furze I 

• Th« Ladysmock, RouMeauTs flower. + The Author of the City of the Plague. 
* ^ t The mountain-ash. 
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To batbo with married waves their monarcVs feet. 

See, where the Ashop and the^Derwent haste ; 

And how he rears him from the vale, complete • 

In all his time-toucbed majesty, embraced 
By the blue, bright-blue heavens ; his proud brow grac^ 
With that stone diadem which Nature made 
Ages before her practised hand had graced 
With living gems the bluebell-haunted shade, 

Or, high in lucid air, her wind.swift wings displayed ! 

King of the Pe »k ! Win- Hill ! thou, throned and*crbwned, 
That reign'st o'er many a stream, and many a vale ' 
Star-loved, and meteor- sought, and, tempest-found ! 

Proud centre of a mountain-circle, hail ! 

The might of man may triumph, or may fail ; 

But, Eldest Brother of the Air and Liglit, 

Firm shult thou stand when demigods turn pale ! 

For thou, ere Science dav'ned on Reason's night, 

Wast, and wdlt be when Mind shall rule all other might. 

To be a crowned and sceptred curse, that makes 
Immortals worms ! a wolf, that feeds on souls ! 

One of the names which vengeance whips with snakes 
Whose venom cannot die ! a king of gouls, 

AVhose drink is blood ! To be clear-eyed as owls, 

Still calling darkness light, and winter spring ! 

To be a tiger-king, whose^mercy growls I 
To be of meanest things the vilest thing ! 

Throned Asp o'er lesser asps 1 What grub would be a king ? 

But, crown'd Win-Hill ! to be a king like thee ! 

Older than death ! as God's, thy calm behest ! 

Only heaven-rivalled in thy royalty ! 

Calling the feeble to thy sheltering breast. 

And shaking beauty from thy gorgeous vest. 

And lov'd by every good and happy thing ! 

With nought beneath thee that thou hast not blessed, 

And nought above thee but the Almighty's wing ! 

Oh, glorious god-like aim ! who would not be a king ? 

But, lo, the Inn ! the mountain-girded Inn ! 

Whose amber stream is worth «11 Helicon ! 

To pass it fasting were a shamesand sin ; * 

Stop ! for the gate hangs ivell th%t hfnders ndne ; 

Refresh, and pay, then stoutly travel on ! 

Ay, thou hast need to pree the barley-wine ; 

Steep is ascent, oh, bard, thou look'st upQn I 
To reach that cloud.capt seat, aftd throne divine,* 

Might try a stroi^eir &*ame, and younger limbs thiin thine. 

, ^ Now, having drank of jolly ale enough. 

To climb Win-Hill is worth amfiition— Yea ! 

Ambition, even if made of Jolly stuff. 

Should drink strong ale, or never will he say " 

To rival climbers, Follow on my way !’* 
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Old ale and be it dark or pale^ 

Drink like a toper^ be ttpm green or grep t 
Drink oft and long, or try to climb, and fail ! 

If thou would'st climb Win-HUlv drink old and jolly ale !* 

I 

Blow, blow, thou breeze of mountain freshnees, blow !*’ 
Stronger an^ fresher still, as we ascend 
Strengthen’d and freshen’d, till the land below 
Lies like a map ! — On ! on ! those clouds portend 
Hail^ rain, and fire ! — Hark, how the rivers send 
Their skyward voices hither, and their words 
Of liquid music ! — See ! how bluely blend 
The east moors with the sky ! — The lowing herds. 

To us, are silent now, and hush’d the songful birds. 


This spot is hallow’d : sacred are these rocks. 

To death and sorrow. Here, amid the snow, 

A stranger died,t where seldom the wild flocks 
Ascend to feed. Clouds ! for ye only know 
His griefs and wrongs ; tell me his name of wo, 

Tlic mutter’d history of his broken heart ; 

That of a thing so noble we may owe 
To you a relic, never to depart, 

A tale, o’er which proud men may sometimes pause, and start ! 

From the hard world that scorn’d to scorn him, he 
Retir’d, to die in solitude, as dies 
The royal eagle in his majesty, 

Where no mean bird may peck his fading eyes ; 

And told the mournful winds, with tears and sighs. 

That so fall'n man should ever die, alone 
And undegraded. O’er his cheek the skies. 

Stooping in pity, wept to hear him groan. 

And drown’d in faithful tears his soul's last low.breath'd moan. 

Nor other tears for him were ever shed, ** 

Except by her who, dying, to her breast 
Clasped him, her child, and mourn'd his father dead ; 

And kiss’d and kiss’d that babe, and bless’d and bless'd 
The orphan’d worm that suck’d her into rest ; 

And stiU, almost with hope, her grief beguiled. 

And trfed to pray, till death her eyeb^ls press’d-— 

But could not pray, amid her ravings wild— 

That God would take the life she gave to that poor child I 

« t 

k- 

V 

* See our old song Back and sides go bare.” 
f A few yean ago, a hunum skeleton was ibnnd near the summit of this mountain, 
and removed to the church-yard at the viUagt of Hops^ whm It lemains uuopffined 
imd uninterred.--.firal/afBsatrs and ATsvaabia. 
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He died. But still the winds that lov*d him came 
And whispSred, though he mrfAe^hem no repl]^. 

And still his friends^ the clouds, bedeif'd his frame 
With frozen tears, less cold than charity. 

But little men, whom summer brought to see • 

The heath-cock’s plumes, beheld him where he lay, 

And robb’d him of that glorious tomb^ which hft 
Chose in his pride ; bearing his bones away. 

His proud, insulted bones, to mix with common clay. 

And I will not loathe man — ^although be be ^ 

Adder and tiger ! — for bis sake, who died 
Here, in his desolation great and free. 

And, with a fall’n immortal’s might and pride, 

On human nature’s dignity relied. 

When all else failed. No workhouse menial’s blows. 

Check’d his last sob I no packthread mockery tied 
His sunken chin I and sick of mortal woes, 

I bless the pillow which his Hampden-spirit chose.* 

High on the topmost jewel of thy crown, 

SVin-Hill ! 1 sit bareheaded, ankle-deep, 

In tufts of Tose-cupp'd bilberries ; and look down 
On towns that smoke below, and homes that creep 
Into the silvery clouds, which far-off keep 
Their sultry state ! and many a mountain stream, 

And many a mountain vale, and ridgy steep ;** 

The Peak, and all his mountains, where they gleam 
Or frown, remote or near, more distant than they seem ! 

There flows the Xshop, yonder bounds the Wye, 

And Derwent here towards princely Chatsworth trends ; 

But, while the Nough steals purple from the sky, 

Lo, northward far, what giant’s shadow bends ? 

A voice of torrents, hark ! its wailing sends ! 

Who drives yon tortufed cloud through stone-still air? 

A rush ! a roar ! a wing, a whirlwind rends 
The stooping larch. The moorlands cry Prepare f 
It comes t ye gore-gorg'd foes of want and toil, beware !” 

It comes ! Behold ! — ^Dlack Dlakelow hoists on high 
His signals to the blast from Cledhill’s brow. 

Them, slowly glooming on the iSssening. sky, , * 

’fhe bread-tax’d exile sees, (in speechless wo. 

Wandering the melancholy main below. 

Where round the shores of Man the dark surge heaves,) 

And while his children’s tears in silence Howf ^ 

Thinks of swe^t scenes, to whicK his soul still cleaves, 

That home on EtheroVs side, which he for ever leaves. 

'* Was this unfortunate a Vlcilm of tbs Corn-laws ? Then, for the honour of our 
common nature, the syetem of ftee exdiange and UBtesCrlet^ industry ought to be 
Ikirly and fully tried. If it foU to rssiiie man from panpeiisai, and bis name from 
disgrace which would enrage a viper and make thesarUuworm blushr-^et uSi like 
thafrUingea^i mtite indipiaatly m woods and dsierti^ and 




WifuHilh or. The Curse of Ood. 

Now expectation listens^ mute and pale^ 

While, ridg'd with sudden foam, the Derwent brawls. 

Arrow-like comes the rain, like fire the hail. 

And, hark I Mam-Tor on shuddering Stanage calls ! 

See, what a frown o*er castled Winnat falls ! 

Down drops the death-black skjr ! and Kinderscout, 
Conscious of glory, laughs at intervals ; 

Then lifts his helmet, throws his thunders out. 

Bathes ail the hills in dame, and hails their stormy shout. 

Hark Nhow my Titan guards laugh kings to scorn 1 
See, what a fiery circle girds my state ! 

Hail, Mountains! River-Gatherers I Eldest-born 
Of Time and Nature, dreadful, dark, and great ! 

Whose tempests, wing'd from brows that threaten fate. 

Cast shadows, blacken'd with intensest light. 

Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait 

On God's lung-sleeping wrath, till, roufed with night. 

The seas shall burn like oil, and Death be waked with fright. 

Storm ! could I ride on thee, and grasp thy mane, 

A bitless bridle, in my unburnt hand ; 

Like dax consum'd, should fall the bondman's chain. 

Like dust, the torturers of each troubled land ; 

And Poland o'er the prostrate Hun should stand,— 

Her foot upon his neck, her falchion's hilt 
Beneath her ample palm. Then every strand 

Should hear her voice ; ‘‘ Our bulwark is rebuilt, 

Europe ! but who shall gauge the blood these butchers spilt ? 

And what are they, oh, land of age-long; woes. 

Who laid the hope of thy redemption low ? 

Are they not Britain's sons, and Labour's foes. 

Who, sowing curses, ask w'hy curses grow. 

And league with fate for their own orertlirow ? 

When will their journey end ? — They travel fast ! — 

Slow Retribution ! w'herefore art th<»u slow ? 

When will the iiiglit of our despair be past ? » 

And bread-tax'd slaves become Men, godlike Men, at last ? 

Thy voice is like thy Father's, dreadful storm ! 

Earth hears his whisper, when thy clouds arc torn ; 

And Nature’s tremour tfids our sister-worm 

Sink*in the ground. But they who laugh to scorn 
The trampled hearC which want and toil have worn. 

Fear thee, and laugh at Him, wHose warning word 
Speaks from' thy clouds, on burning billows borne i 

For, in tbeir hearts, his voice they never beard. 

Ne'er felt*bi8 chastening h&nd, nor pined wifh hope deferr'd. 

Oh, Thou, whose vffispering is the thunder I Power ** 
Eternal, world-attended, yet alone ! 

Oh, give, at least, to labour's hopeless hour 
That peace, which Thou deny 'at not to * stone ! 

^he famine^amitten miaous eease to groan^; 



When vilt Then hear their ma^ and long deipair ? 

Lord ! help the poor I for they are ^ thy own I 
Wilt Thou not help ? did 1 not hear Thee swear* 

That Thou wouldst tame the proud^ and grant their victims* prayer ? 

Methougbt 1 saw Thee in the dreams of sleep ; 

This mountain, Father, groan*d beneath thy heel ! 

Thy other foot was placed on Kinder's steep ; 

Before thy face 1 saw the planets reel. 

While earth and skies shone bright as molten steel ; 

For, under all the stars, Thou took'st thy stand, * 

And bad'st the ends of heaven behold and feel. 

That Thou to all thy worlds had'st stretch'd thine hand. 

And curs’d fur evermore the Legion. fiend of Land ! 

He is accursed T* said the sons of light. 

As in their bowers of bliss they listen'd pale. 

He is accursed !” said the comets, bright 
With joy ; and star to star a song of bale 
Sang, and sun told to sun the dismal tale, 

'' He is accursed !” till the light shall fade 
To hori or in heaven’s courts, and glory veil 
Her beams, before the face of Truth betray’d ; 

Because he curs’d the Land, which God a blessing made ! " 

He is accursed !” said the Prince of Hell ; 

And — like a Phidian statue mountain.vast-— 

Stooping from rocks, black, yet unquenchable. 

The pale shade of his faded glory cast 
Over the blackness of black fire, aghast---* 

Bluck-burning seas, that ever black will burn ; 

He is accursed I and while hell shall last, 

Him and his prayer heaven’s marble roof will spurn, 

Who cursed the blessed sod, and bade earth's millions mourn !" * 


. NOtES ON PA’RIS ; 

OR CORBE9FONDBNCE OF THE GRIMM OF THE COCKNEYS^ 
WITH THE KING OF COCKAIGNE. 


Quel amour Incrorable, 

Malntenant et iodli. 

Pour cette vUle dom la dlaUa 
A Ait eon Paradlat 

• £ermtger, • 

A WOBD TO THE WISE, AMD TWO OB TBBES' TO TUIT FOOLISH. 


It may be desirable to inform the illiterate, and remind the literary 
reader, that, during a portion of the eighteenth century, when Paris 
was considered the intellectual capital aof Europe, it was the fashion 
among petty princes Of lesj enlightened countries, to entertain a cor- 
respondent among these men of tetters , whoVere in the habiiof supping 

* it was a masUa of the Romaa law, that wlfbever nude his pmperty a nuitance, 
should cease to be a man of pio^rty ; and this masha Wims hut a commentarj on 
the unwritten law of God— unwritten, or with tbo pen of 'lleaOlation written over 
the hot of fallen empites. When the patridsm. Wf Borne destroyed the Lidnian 
Lawy andmonopoUsed the toil, did not their hsade then-ever-eiter Ihll like popplssf 
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with Madame Groffrini and bai^f ing* philosophy with Helretkis. Po- 
tentates are but a concentration ei the public. The epietles thus en- 
dited^ with no common care and pains, were in fact addressed to the 
kingdom, in the person oi the King; and, after having served their 
more 'bstensible purpose of fertilizing the mind, and enriching the con- 
versation of royalty with extracts from the newest works, satires on the 
newest measures, and an accredited edition of the newest hon mot$ cur- 
rent in the salons of Holbach or Madame d*£pinay, they have been be- 
stowed upon posterity for the purpose of infusing a light into the mys- 
terious by-ways of literary and political history. The epistles of 
D'Alembert, the Memoirs of Grimm and Diderot, and the Correspond 
dance LitUraire of La llarpe, are far from the least valuable of their 
works. 

And why has this laudable custom been discontinued ? Is it that, 
during that all hut fabulous epoch of Napoleonic glory, when the Mayor 
of Home sat side by side with the Mayor of Hamburg at the Imperial 
board, exclaiming, Bon jour, mon volsin Mon voisin, comment 

fa va ?'* — the telegraplis of the empire wafted the playbills of the Thea- 
tre Fran^ais, and the prolixities of the Institute from Tiber to the Pole ? 
Is it that, during the sovereignty of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
the witticisms of Paris were found too heavy for the Post ? 

N^importe ! An illustrious monarcirof our own time and country, has 
called upon our services to render him an account of all that has been 
written, said, painted, sculptured, acted, built, or harmonized at Paris, 
during the year 1833. His Majesty, the King of Cockaigne, eager to 
compare his reminiscences of the age of Louis Le Grand, when Colbert 
was minister, and Vatel cook, with that of the Citizen King, whose mi- 
nistry is of the doctrinaire persuasion, and whose potage, and its concoc- 
tor, are at present anonymous, — ^graciously permits us to extenuate no- 
thing, and to set down as much in malice as we please. 

Although it does not enter into our design to place in our magic Ian- 
tern (like Lady Morgan) the Dukes and Duchesses with whom we do, 
or do not dine ; or (like Sterne) the grisettes of whom we purchase our 
gloves ; — although we do not promise (like Grimm) to analyse every 
nouvellette of the Livid school, or all Mrs. Ancelot's lugubrious farces 
the monarch we have the honour to serve, requires us to be at once cir- 
cumstantial and comprehensive ; dainty as tfae 4 Bhelve» of Chevet, and 
cosmopolitan as the tables of the Cafd de Paris, or the pages of Gali- 
gnani. We affect no scandal. We leave it to the royal waiting-maids, 
inditers of Memoirs ; " by whom/' says Paul Louis Courier, ** the 
history of monarchies ought akrays to be written." We affect no new 
theories of philosophy ; for a single debate in either of the Chambers 
would out-Herod our Herodvy. Our lucubrations address themselves to 
a prince whose chief ambition is, good digestion wait on appe- 

tite," And we are not wiUiout hope that thdy may tend to that oom- 
posure of mind and body, so advantageous to the functions of the epi- 
gastric region.* Iifay4lie publiosAnd them equally effective I 


VOlld ASnfcOr OF PABJB. 

Parle cannot he more advantageoji^y visited by a ciUzen of tid 
thpn during the Afiune-mofint,— 


When lords and ladles are > 

And the cldwas ake fiiskin| bay t* 
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AU jadeed, loolc besfe^ all peoplaumrt moat agmable, durinn^ that 

brief eoABOii of hope and promise ; and ahougli the faded finglirii €oun« 
teaaeo wlioee names are not pet superannuated on the lists of flirtation, 
in the Faubourg St. Honord, and the hoy attachds, who hare not entered 
theirs elsewhere, insist upon the superiority of the winter, and thd Car- 
mval, with its b^ls, operas, and hubbub of frivolity ; eestain it is that 
the moment of general excitement, when the avenues of Che Boulevarde 
and the Tuileries put forth their verdure, produce a correspondent re. 
vivification among the inhabitants of Paris* No people are fonder of the 
open atmosphere ; no open atmosphere is pleasanter to dwell in, during 
the early days of summer. Sick of their theatres, their sakmt, Uieir 
soirei^f/they rush to the Bois de Boulogne, in search of its first violets | 
or plant themselves in chairs along the walks of the I'uileries Jardin^ 
as if admiring for the first time its lofty groves of chestnut, and delicate 
arcades of lime trees. The Easter drive to Longehamps, a sort of public 
ovation in honour of the spring, affords the first signal for rural plea«* 
sures. Thenceforward they babble of green fields," and summer fa. 
shions. All Paris is astir. The cit begins to luxuriate over his news- 
paper beside the fountains of the Palais Royal. The beauty stoops to 
her iced sorbet in the saloons of Tortoni, and opines concerning the 
bringing forth of the royal orangerie. The nursery maids of the more 
sober Faubourg, gather together among the lilac bushes of the Luxem. 
bourg Gardens, with one eye on their infant charge, and the other on the 
seam they are sewing. The Cafd de Paris opens its windows, — Tivoli, its 
fire. Nosegay girls, or houqueticres, frequent the purlieus of the thea. 
tres ; and itinerant venders of cocos (lemonade and other fancy beve. 
rages) re-appear with the tin fountains drest out in bells and red velvet, 
which they had exchanged during the winter for a lantern or a blacking- 
brush. The scattered guingueitet, or taverns of the Champs Elysdes, 
are once more illuminated. The Faro corks pop, — the roiindalniutB swing 
round,— the seesaws play,-*<-the weighing machines creak,— the India- 
rubber balls rebound, — the French horns bray,— the guitars twang 
all Paris is in motion ! 

Even on the banks of the Thames, where 

« Smoky Londoifs recking cauldron tinuners,’^ 

the spring is a ^season of beauty and mijoyment. But what are the 
squares of Cockaigne, with their poplar trees like gigantic chimney-sweeps’ 
brushes,— their dingy lawns, and patches of London pride ; nay, what are 
even Kensington Gardens, (visited daring eight months of the year, at the 
risk of an ague,) compared with the royoj, but public, gardens of Paris ; 
where the flowers really blossom, and t^e trees are really^een ? where 
pomegranates, orange trees, and oleanders, succeed, in rich luxuriance of 
bloom, to the endless variety of ;tree*roBe8, which forms the glory wd 
pecuUarity of a French garden ; where the air is refreshed by fountains, 
and the eye gladdened by all that is great and gracious among the seui]^ 
tures of antiquity ? In a scene so eriiUvating, it is no\ wonderful that 
the people diould welcome the return of a season which enables them to 
laugh chat,aiid^lieldthi^ pallors in the open air ; where the old can 
adjust their political squabUes, and the young their lovers' quamli, 
without molestationu They adj^ro to the Tuilerie^ not to walk about, 
in the sunshine, but to sit etiU in the riiade ; not to saunter about, 
superdlkms twos and threes, A f Anphilie, but to enjoy iheagelvpt «fs 
pbmted on Ailing gs leaves in VaUsmbtiiii f 



of* inttiBibehi of ft w&Msfi aa4 

riii4ifll|9iftt 1)0 IveheaH And $mtu 

No fi^r Ilf 1^ UDiitael. UxiIbba is 

the nomiir Mhool hi ex«liiuii^8m/fttOftMil liy tfcoEngliflh^reridentt^ not ft 
French woitffta iit^^Paris would be content to*eit in tbe Jurdin dee 
Tuileriu from^moru tilt dewy eve, in therrftdf^b of May> coateot to talk 
and listen^ to be smiled at and to tmile. 

Amon^ ^ ha fassionahhsy' (an Angflotsm all biit naturalized by the 
academy,) the some seasonable pleasures, are adopted on a wider scale* 
I'lie Bois de tBuulogne, affords a hel reapiro to the dandies who have 
their studs, and the bankers* wives who have their equipages to exhibit ; 
(the ancient nobility ^ave had them too long to care about showing 
them.) But the Bois, (winch twenty years* growth of plantation has, in 
some measure, redeemed from the dishonours inflicted upon it, during 
the bivouac of the Goths aud Vandals of the Holy Alliance,) is almost 
too extensive for purposes of exhibition ; and does nut concentrate, 
like the drive in flyde Park, a g.ihixy of beauty and brilliancy. The 
dii^t, too, ns ttgaiiuit it ; that fine penetrating dust, which renders the 
environs of Paris intolerable during the summer season ; for the water- 
carts proceed no farther than the royal Avenue de Neuilly ; and 
on grout occasions, such as the playing of the fountains at Versailles, 
the fair of St. Cloud, or a hurdle chase in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
jeunea ricyans, or dandies, might be supposed to appear in the charac- 
ters of The Miller and his Men.** 


One great enhancement of the general hilarity, that follows the outburst 
of the spring in Paris, is the transient nature of the enjoyment. Those 
who arc so enchanted to find tliernbeh es together on the first of May, are 
aware that, before the first of June, the vihole aspect of things will 
change ; not only that the lilac bushes, which enliveiv the esplanades of 
the palace, will have disappeared, but that the circle in which they 
move will have broken up, — that the Chambers will be dissolved,"— the 
opera-dancers, en cong ^, — the beau moftde divided between Spa, Baden, 
Pyrmont, Flombieres, Barege, Bagn^res, the Mont d’or, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, and Havre ; the diplomatist^ adjourned to London, the deputies 
to the provinces, the bankers to their beautiful villas, 

Dans ces rtches prairies qu' arrose la Seine ; 
the shopkeepers to their country-boxes at Possy, St. Mande, or Charen- 
ton. Tho English residents emigrate to lodgings at St. Germain, Ver- 
sailles, or Montmorency ; — the King and Court to Neuilly or St. Cloud ; 
—in which latter palace, by the way, the telescope which alone revealed 
to Charles X. the exchange of the ^apeau blanc fur the Drapeau tri- 
color on the towers of Notre-l^ame and the Hotel de Ville, during the 
revolution of is still on tRe watch ovW the popular movements of 
the capital. 

The Parisians have, therefore, a double inducement to obey the in- 
junction of the oM song, and 

• * « Gather their joeobude while *tis May !'* 

** Old time,” which is ** ever flying,” flies quickest for them. TheX 
must eat their quails at the Cafe de Paris, tw the partridge season will 
And them yawning at their tarrea in the provinces ; they^ must hasten 
to swallow their strawberries, cheji^Tortoni, fftr their peaches must bo 
eaten aux eaux. No occasion to economize Hie delicate rice^^otraw boiUi 
wets, wh^h did honour to Lon^hamps. The.'fcason is all but at an oad. 
Be radiant, ye beauties T— -he emphatic, yq deputie8,«^be fraciene 



, 

it^Lobv OP T^E PHOVEBBa^ 

** Bvep in latighter tb« lieart^fft •orrow^l ei^ of U||)^ ^irth It boavlntlibHi-iitliiq^ ibp. >. 19 • 

O Tnv$V iiot tli^e amile thcl>rigl)t «y« Inmiiiiqg, « 

J^flce tti« moon on tlie ^dgfe a df|rk,clotfd gteomiusd * 

The hlHCkkicM of storm, like n raven at tett^ 

May elumber far imdcr tiie light of the brej^st. '' 

Theresa tolling of billowt beneath the bright sea, 

And breathing of tempest on night*g*ltill:ihy ; 

Thci-e's gloom on the heart when the eye is like ItcaToh : 

Alas ! AS the thunder peal foUo\\>a the le? iu* 

O sail not the waters of calm Galilee ! 

There is death for the skiff when no danger we see ; 

The bosom, ns light ns the blossom of May, 

Too often is blooming oVr eaily decay. 

Ye fancy the votanes bright as they look, 

And happy in foi time's stnr-gliiuniering hook ! 

Ah me ! there's a smile that liath little I'elief, 

And laughter that sounds like the echo of grief. 

The waters of .lot dan roll on to their rest, 

The sun of the morning heyotnl the briglit west ; 

The mirth of the foolish it endrth in gloom ; 

Their laughter and folly flow on to— the tomb. 

The morrow shall witiieis the sun in liis brightness ; 

And Jordan flows age after nge in its 1ig)itni*ss: 

Alas ^ o'er the green grave the morrow sliull come, 

When the lip of the luirtliful is palsied and dumbl 


FIRST SESSION OF THE REFORM PARLIAMENT. 

Last number we left o(F &ayln|^, A belter oflice could not bo per. 
formed to the country than dissecting the Minibtorial Manifesto, cluuse 
by clause ; nnd the conduct of tfie Reform Ministers individually ns well 
as collectively/' 

First in order, Vo take the pamphlet, the apolofify nnd eulof^^ium of 
the ministry ; who must have felt that their measures required defence, 
and their conduct explanation, before so unusual and elaborate a jiisti. 
fication was entered upon. It is said that forty thousand copies of this 
pamphlet have been circulated throughoQt*the country, and that it was 
sent free through the Post Office, to all cfliarters, presumed friendly, or 
liable to be influenced. In some places it has been reprinted in a cheap 
form ,by the ministerial party. It has furnished at once a text for 
puffs, and supplied ready arguments to the Treasury prints, in London 
and the country, and to members of Parlhunent, haiflpgred by the 
rude questioning of an ovcr.alert constituSney ; and ue have seen it in 
substance reduced to the llze of a letter, ^nd a<^lressed, as in the eaep of 
the * Haddiegton bifrghs, to doctors who had sent a representative to 
Parliament whom they conceived an independent reformeri end found 
tunf%fft"'a stanch ininisteR^st. Such are the objects and uses of this > 
WMfs ^Manifesto. It were to^ wished that simmer activity and cpneeni 
trailOta of effort were visible for the prom5tio||,Qf olyects of natioiud4|E|A 
portaffoe that are here displayed to every separate equivocal 

▼Ml, ^nu— wo. XX. M a ^ 
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Firsi Session of the Sefim PafUamtnt- 

or qoOfliionable deed of the Gblemment, Had the Treaeurf puffers 
beeii a little moi^ skilful, tirhile every individual measuro was approved 
and lauded, a sprinkling of doub't, a few judicious deprecations of obsta- 
cles and difficulties, might have been admitted into the panegyric. Where 
blgmc is attributed at all, it is thrown upon the construction of the House 
of Commons : Has it not been subservient enough } That there is a nearer 
approach to wisdom aitd hoO^ty in the present Parliament than in any 
of its predecessors, we think is shewn by the events of the Session ; 
hut still it is ojfi/y an 'approach** Yet farther on, we find the chief proof 
of the boasted strength of the administration, — the overwhelming ma. 
jorities by which this parliament approaching to honesty have supported 
the Ministry” against what no Government ever had to contend with be- 
fore, “ two sets of opponents,” two hostile factions — the Tories and the 
Radicals.” The complaint, if reasonable, would not be consistent. 
Subtract the two hostile factions,” and where are " the overwhelm- 
ing majorities ?” But these “hostile factions” agree in nothing, “ except 
in endeavouring to persuade the ]>cople of the imbecility of the Mini- 
sters.” They certainly have rarely voted together, though the Radicals 
are charged with regularly voting with the Tories against Ministers; and 
both have been of account to the administration ; Hie Tories, in support- 
ing one favourite set of measures, the Radicals in throwing their weight 
into the Government scale, as often as any approach was made to li- 
berality. I'his division of the opposition, which is represented as a cause 
of annoyance and difficulty with which no jircvious Government over 
had to contend, (which, by the way, is historically incorrect,) instead of 
being the cause of weakness has actually strengthened the Ministry, who, 
in the House of Oommons, found instruments of all kinds ready for what- 
ever work was on hand, 

“ W'hat has been done } is their cry — the cry of the hostile factions, 
Tory and Radical ; — “and the Tories,” says the*pamphleteer, “if compel- 
led to answer, would probably assert that too much had been done, and the 
Radicals that too little.” He wrongs the Tories ; they assert no such thing. 
Whatever has been done, on which a Tory Ministry durst not have ven- 
tured, as the Irish Bill, no Tory, even “ if compelled to speak out,” 
would assert that there had been too •much retrenchment, too much 
Church Reform, too much reduction of taxation ; while every Tory wiM 
assert that the Reform Ministry, by whatever motives actuated, have 
ventured on measures that the Tory party never would have dared. On 
Ireland, the little finger of Stanley fell heavier tlian the hand of 
Wellington. He who set the Irish nation into a state of combustion, by 
virtually, and indeed directly, -declaring “ that tithes were extinguished,” 
proposed measures which that Government to which Ireland owed Ematu 
cipation never would have hazarded, ^et the Coercion Bill was aiu 
nounced first in the Standard, — ^Anddiow came that ? — Was this initia- 
tory demonstration of Whig vigour a Tory idea, embraced by a Whig 
Cabinet ? • 

“ When the present Govemment took office,” says the Manifesto, the 
storm which had been gathering for^e previous half century had burst.” 
Somewhat severe this o6 speculative Whig policy. Emancipation had 
Wn the cry of the Whigs for a half century, and Ireland had, it appears, 
been tranquil, until ^is object of their continual solicitude was ! 

The stom was gathering, but emandpatisfh was the sign^rodeet te let 
The Ultra-Tories alwbys predicted this), but the avowal was 
•csrcely to be expected fhnp the Wh^ that Ililand, gaOeiiog her 
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wrath for fifty years, was to. burst fo|th into ungovernabjie fury on the 
accession of Earl Grey's Government, and after the acquisition of that 
boon, for which he and his friends had dver eootended as the only means 
of tranquillizing that misgoverned country. This is one slip ^in the 
pamphlet. It condemns the policy of its party. The Morning Chronicle^ 
which caunot he accused of faltering in support of the Rbform .Ministry, 
while praising to the skies the able political pamphlet" undfft oonsiderg. 
tion, says, We pass over the question of" the li^h Coo^ion Bill, and 
its vindication in the pamphlet, because it is a'* naqpeatlng subject." 
This is a permissible gi>-by. It is truly a nauseating %bject." What 
follows is better. In our judgment its necessity might have been obviat- 
ed by political wisdom." — When ? During the fifty years the storm was 
gathering ? No, not so far buck ; but by political wisdom in 1832." 
We thank the Chronicle for this : when w'ill those country papers which 
take their tone from it, and tune their fiddles to the Treasury note it 
strikes, admit us much ? The passage is every way worth quoting ; and 
candour must approve borrowing from a friendly quiver the arrow one 
shoots at a vulnerable point in an enemy. It may be sharp: it cannot 
bo suspected of being poisoned. 

Wo pass over, says the Chronicle^ the question of the Irish Coercion Dill, and its 
vindication in tiie pain])ltlet, because it is a nauseatinf; subject ; in our judgment its 
necessity might ha^c been obviated by political wisdom in 1832 ; and even if extra- 
ordinary executive powers were required to control Irish agitation, some parts of the 
measure were as useless as they were an unnecessary violation of the spirit of the 
Biitish Constitution. 

In these terms is described the measure which gave the nation a clew 
to Whig policy, and Whig honesty and wisdom ; and which forms the 
first topic of this vindicatory pamphlet. 

There are many lesser evils, faults of omission, of which we last 
month enumerated a few, and of commission, of which we here fin'd 
the elaborate viniiicatiou ; but the Irish Coercion Bill, and the Irish 
Church Bill, were, emphatically, ** the damned spots" in Whig legisla- 
tion, in the first session of the Reformed Parliament ; nor, were Whig 
rule protracted for half a century, could good mcaBure% entirely oblite- 
rate the recollection of these capital offences ; and of the truckling, the 
feebleness, the latent Toryisgi and sinister design apparent in the 
early acts of the new Government. The spirit of tyranny was never 
embodied in so fqw words as those used by Mr. Stanley, to express the 
purpose of the Reform Ministers, *'To make law respected, and govern- 
ment feared, before it was beloved." Here is the secret of Whig rule. 
Mr. Stanley did not contemplate another contingency, — namely, that so 
energetic a government may neither be fegred nor beloved, and yet very 
cordially hated. The authors of the upmphlet think it«expedient to 
forget that the worst provisions of the Coercion Bill were, in despite of 
the unanimous support of theTor^es, defeated or abandoned. Earl Grey 
himself, ^hen the unfanged, crippled monster was returned to its pro* 
creaht cradle," " approached with great regret," that clquse of amend* 
ment, in particular, which prohibited the Lord Lieutenant front pro- 
claiming a district whei 3 ) tithes were refused. Hear thip., Protea^nt 
Dissenters I Hear it, enemies* of tidies and frfends of Church Reform ! 
The Whig Premier said this change ” had certainly made a ^eat change 
in tho^eration of the Bi|l, and he approached it Jrith great regret.' — 
" {^Debate *in the House of Peejrs, 1st ipril.] — To the frequent protesta;* 
dona made in the Commons by Ministers, that the BUI had no eQ|ine& 

eeA luA no such objeeti R Is 
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unnecessary to advert. Earl Gre}! explained It is enough that when 
the Peers swallowed the changed Bill^ no one made more wry faces than 
Earl Grey ; leaving the People to inquire at leisure, why “ this despotic, 
arbitrary, severe, and cruel Bill,"* if necessary, was abandoned in so 
many of its lending clauses ; and why, if not imperatively necessary, it 
was ever proposed. 

It is made a ground of eulogium in the pamphlet, that Earl Grey, in 
introducing the Dragooning and Housebreaking Bill," the Algerine 
Act!" actually said, in gracious tones, ‘^God forbid, my Lords, that the 
measure shoulH become permanent !" Nicholas says as much ns often as a 
fresh edict is issued against Poland I 

The measure," says the Treasury pamphlet, passed both Houses by 
immense majorities.” What became of the two hostile factions then ? — 
What foUows is better : “ the country as well as the Parliament admitted 
its necessity." Not a syllable is hinted (»f the metamorphosis the Bill 
underwent in the Commons ; of the protracted debate, and the universal 
ferment which prevailed throughout the kingdom, — and especially in the 
great cities, and in Ireland, where the Grange party were as indignant 
as the Catholics, at the injury and insult oftered to their common 
country. The pamphleteer must have entirely forgotten the public 
meetings held to express horror of this Bill, in London, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and many other places ; and the opposition which 
gathered force every day. He has let slip from his memory the petitiorks 
poured in against it, and the diminished confidence placed in a Reform 
Ministry, of which this was the first act in a Reformed Parliament. 
Lot us refresh his memory, and borrow' a few' more arrows from the 
quivers of those who are still friendly to the WJiigs, though not always 
blind to tlicir most glaring faults. The Times, for instance, which 
lauds the pamphlet, saw a good deal to blame in many of the measures 
it defends, and among others in the Coercion Bill. 

Wc tlo assure Lord Althorp that the tone employed by him towards the 
Members of the House of Commons yesterday, on the subject of modifying' the ob- 
noxious clauses of this hill, was by no means indicative of his understanding what 
was due to the cftnracter of that assembly which he had himself contributed to ele- 
vate, from a band of hired slaves, to a Senate represonting the most enlightened 
nation in the universe. His Lordship, w'e repeat, cannot comprehend the greatness 
and majesty of a Reformed Parliament ; and, in the conlideiice that there is no party 
to succeed liis own in power, he flatly refuses to purge the bill of its impurities, and 
announces his preference for the alternative of resigning. Sii^ a threat, W'C once 
moi'e affirm, is out of keeping with the name and habits of Lord Althorp. It is 
more ; it is a mistake of his position, and of that of his colleagues. The bill, un- 
modified, they ouffht not to carry ; the bill, uniuodified, — this dragooning bill— -this 
liouse-breaking, revolting bill — thc;y will not carry, while any respect for British law 
and liberty inspires the representatives of the British psoplc. Let them, then,— we 
grieve that they \|ave given their efinntry such provocation — we gi ieve, because we 
have Cj^rnestly, fervently, supported them,— let th^, then, RESIGN. Their country 
depends not oil them — England is rich in imtelligence and public virtue. Whoever 
takes the high office in these days, if he be not himself enlightened, mq^t play an 
enlightened part. He must rule for the nation, and according to the nation. 

The same print meets Lord ^thorp’s catalogue of murders, thus 

When men talk of such a national blot and misery— .of that condition of the vast 
hulk of an entire people which has manifestly been the principal cause (we piOan 
their poverty) of whatever is most depraved and shocking in their^oral conduct, 
are we to be told that a bill of pains and penalties is the cure for such a World of 

■ — w ■ 

• Spe^h of Lord Morpeth, not in reprobation, but in support of the doertloii 
Bill, which its stutfliest friends said, was only to he tolerated, because H was sahata* 
fill and tyrannical, and so directly opposed to ftaUP irit of the conititulipii I ^ 
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wronjf ? What, gnppose by the mixed ciTil^aiul in^Utary machinery, screwed up as 
tight as willing hands can make it<^uppose that lawless outrafes he suppressed for 
a season, ibr that brief season during which it is to be presumed that a Ue.form<Hl 
Legislature will submit to have despotism installed in place of the law of E^igland— 
what sliall wc have gained by it, if the causes of the agiariaii demoralization be left 
untouched ? One hiiiidrod and iiinety.six murders, it seems, wga« perpetrated in a 
given time, and within a single county. Why, whut are the motives to such a hor- 
rible butchery P The Irisli may be bad enough, — but do they commit murder for 
nothing, or just to keep their hands in p They are, wc i*epcut, bad enough,— .but that 
W'Oiild be too extravagjiiit. Why, then, we say, look into the soiircos of these awful 
proceedings, search into those circumstances in the state of Ireland which induce the 
people to be murderers. It is not surely the natiii'e of liishmeii or of any other peo- 
ple to murder wautoiily, with some chnnccu— possibly uot a great dual — of btung' 
iianged. ^ 

In alluding to the court-martial clause in the Hill, afterwards modified, 
this print concludes empliatically, In the name of God let us not copy, 
until the last extremity, the most disgustinjiv of all the tyrannical man. 
oeuvres of Buonaparte, the infamous “ Military Commissiom,** and un- 
der a Whiff and a “ Ileformiiiff Governmerit V* 

Wc shall seek our remainiiig* examples from ])arts of the country, far 
apart from popuLir offitation. I'ake the nearest approach to the Land's 
End wliich the jiress makes — 'Fho Cornwall Gazette. 

But will the measures of Government, viR«»roufl as they me, pi’cvcut the perpetra- 
tii)ii of crime P We fear the answer is too obvious— that they will not. To some 
extent, we have no doubt, tliey will he edicaeioiis ; but by no ineiuis to the total pre- 
vention of the atrocities against which they are diiTcted. .They will, undoubtedly, 
assert the supremacy of the law ns the avenger of evil, hut will not extirpate the evil 
itself. Coend vc measures do not reach the springs of action. Tliey attack abuses 
W'hich lie on the surface of society, but cannot check the workings of its under-cur- 
rents ; they may subdue the evil, hut can accomplish no positive good. 

Let us travel, on the otlior hand, as near to John o'Groats as the 
press reaches ; the Inverness paper, 

From the Inverness Courier, — The Government measure (wliich was read a 
first time ncm. con., mid was to be read a second time on Monday,) is one of terrible 
coercion total suspension of I he fuminmental laws of the Constitution. May it 
not he apprehended, that the very extremity to which the measure goes — particularly 
as Ireland is not in open rebellion — will exasperate and not oUay ; and, instead of 
eradicating, strike deeper the root of disafiectioii ? Additional strength might he 
added to the magisterial, constabulary, and military force in Ireland, and a few 
demagogues might be put down, without suspending the Constitution, and placing 
whole districts under the ban of martial law and despotic power. 

Shall weffo toWales, to avoid the centres of ** Radicalism and disaffec- 
tion The Monmouth Merlin says : — 

We have read them, (the enactments of the Whig coercion Bill,) with feelings 
which we think actuate all friends of the protection of human life, of social hap-, 
piness and civil liberty. All our confidence in*the integrity of Minist^p’s, mitigates 
not the animosity with which we rcgaid this Uussian power which is about to be 

given, to the executive to Potandize Ireland, I^rd Brougham* supported the Fre- 

mier; and his principal ground wa.s his confidence in the nobleman to whom those 
mighty poivers were to be intrusted, J\hc now recalled Anglesey.] But surely this 
argument is unworthy the master-mind of the Chancellor. To what does it amount? 
Despotism may be tolerated} nay, supjiorted, because the despot dinppens to be hu- 
mane. • * 

Shall we look for opkiions in the offricultural counties ? The denunci- 
ations of the " bloody and brutal bill" in the Aianufacturing di^ricts, and 
the expressions of hope that it may never pass, may seem less weighty, 
thou^'^we do assure the pamphleteer apologist that they are not less en- 
titled to regard. 

. . Hereford Times, ^The Irish nation have defied the laws, or, rather,|have ren- 

dered them nugatoiy. The sant^tloa of those laws must be enforc^ ; and, therefore, 
the Prime Mitiister of Great Bi^Mds about to place Ireland out of the pale of the 
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Conititution«*-to suspend the civil, and tl subject her to the military lav. This if a 
fbarful and terrible iJternatiTe ! ^Should not full and ample redress have preceded 
this awful step ? or, at all events, should not redress and the power of punishing the 
infringer of the law have been collateinl measures ? But the Irish people must be 
instantl 7 *^orced to obey the law! — the man, whom years of misery and degradation 
have driven to despair, rebels : — in a voice of outbreaking indignation he demands jus- 
tice<— he is pul q^^told that he must be bound hand anil foot first, and then his op- 
pressor will take his demand into corisideratiori I Fie ! Fie t 

Balh Journal — Earl Grey expresses a wish to remove the present grievances of 
Ireland, which cannot be done until the country he restored to tratu|uillity 1 And 
dtiring the tranqu^ity of an English encampment, when the press is under fetters, 
and the people tongue-tied, we suppose he will be enabled to ascertain the causes of 
the grievances and remove them. The Tories, by the Act of Emanoipation, evinced 
far more wis^rn. Right the Government, Earl Grey, first, and then set about right* 
ing the people* This is conformablh to the laws of order. There is u limit to hu- 
man endurance. If that be not reached in Ireland already, it niost assuredly will be, 
if the intended measure of Government be persevered in. Under a Tory administra- 
tion, the people of Ireland liave suffered oppression on oppression, and wrong on wrung. 
Let Englishmen not say they have impatiently suffered them. Heaven grant they 
may never experience tlie like. Let us ht»pe that a British ilouso of Cuuimons will 
prevent Whig inconsistency. 

The incunsistency was prevented*; nothing could prevent the dis- 
grace ! 

We beg of the pamphleteer to add these few scraps to his exulting 
chorus over the Irish measure, which passed both Houses,'* lie says, 
"by large majorities, the country us well as tlie Parliament admitting its 
necessity.** 'fhey are but a drop in the bucket. The unexpected, and 
rather tardy opposition of Mr. Ahercrond»y, and some of the leading 
Scotch members, is well known. The pamphlet is silent, or deiils only in 
generalities, when the hostility of friends is to be n<»ticed, on this and 
upon all other occasions. 

The Irish Church Reform Bill, — that great measure by which, in its in- 
tegrity, the Ministry was " to stand or fall,** and M'hich, pushed forward 
with the law which placed so large a p(»rtion the empire out of the 
pale of the Constitution, — was to form the ample equivalent for tlie in- 
justice and acknowledged severity of the (Coercion Bill, is approached 
by the pamphleteer, in this delicate vein of covert satire. " Those who 
look forward with eagerness to reform in the English Church establish- 
ment, hailed the measure not only as an a^.!t of justi(3e to Ireland, but 
as affording some clew to what may be the feelings and conduct of MinU 
sters, when they shall redeem their promise, by entering on the arduous 
task qf Church Reform in England** 

Before looking to what this measure amounted at last, what it 
dwindled into, let us see what the friends of Ministers expected from 
it as an equivalent for the totall surrender of the Constitution into their 
hands, upon a pl^aa of necessity lamely made out, as was Lord Althorp's 
case egainst Ireland. In allusion to the Church Bill, The Times said at 
the moment, — * 

Have not Parliament and the prees a right to call for an unequivocal statement 
of what we are to^et in return ? Is military law to be eternal ? Then, if not, re- 
move those tendencies of the peasans mind, which, so long as they continue, cannot 
Ihil to record thomaelves in letters of blood and fire, the Jnitant we lay aside again 
the power of stifling the expression of them. As yk we see not that anything speci- 
flo or effectual, save the abolition of the Vestry Cess, has been promised by his Ma- 
jesty's Ministers. Do they still tear the House of Lords or the Court ? How in- 
conceivably childish! 

On the same subject, The Times remarks, in animadverting on a de- 
bate, aiM the speeches at the filrmiRgham meeting. 

Mr. O'CoimeU reproached Mr. Stanley with a to bolster up, through this 
MU, the continuanoe oi the tithe ^etem in IzdjiaiiL Mr« Maodonn^ pronooiioes 
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broadly that this embryo ^ Church Reform iras a complete mockery.** Kow, havinff 
already warned Mr. Stanley agfainst the madhess of making hii coercirc bill au auaU 
liary to the restoration (for it is at present dead and gone) of thp tithe ayatem, so do 
we adjure Ministers, one and all, not to sanction Mr. Macdonnell's sarcasm, tiiat 
their churoh reform is a ^ mockery.** The country will not endure on such a sub- 
ject to be mocked. If the church reform--.the foremost of the conciliatory measures, 
because first draggled by circumstances into action->«be not a grave^ u solids and an 
abundant measure, one which may afford an earnest of the steal €/lid probity of Afini- 
stera in all that concerns reform of every other kind^ we do not scruple to tell them 
that their ^ Suppression Bill*' must break down ; and whether Lord A1 thorp and his 
colleagues have been serious or not in his threat or promise (whichsoever it was to be 
deemed) to the Members of the House of Commons who met his Lordship yesterday, 
— whether, we say, the Cabinet be serious or not, whetiier voluiSIwers or not, in the 
declaration, that by the Coercive bill they will stand or fally— we tell them that they 
ivili break down with their measure, unless the spirit of tiiat measure be redeemed 
by a large and superb i*eform of all tangible gfievunces in Church and State. 

The close of the session has shown the result of that large and 
superb measure'* of Church Reform, which, in tlie language of the pam. 
phlet, affords some clew to the feelings and' conduct of the Reform 4 
Ministers, when they shall redeem their promises by entering on the 
arduous task of Church Reform in England.** By this clew we are led 
on, clauso by clause, to see every important one rendered nugatory, 
or frittered away ; till the measure, by which the Reform Ministry were 
to stand or fall, became one in which every Tory in tlie kingdom, 
possessed of a particle of discernment, heartily acquiesced, though a 
handful of shallow bigots, and a few sham opponents, made a clamour of 
opposition. W^liat was intended as a beneficial and sweeping measure 
remains as a partial relief to a limited class in Ireland ; and a warning 
to all who sincerely expected Church Reform from Earl Grey*s Adminis. 
tration. Their friends and advocates may assert that, with a refractory 
House of Peers, and a strong Tory Opposition, their will wanted power. 
They have made no such excuses fiir themselves. On repeated occasions 
different members of ^he (Cabinet have been even anxious to demonstrate 
that the extent of Church Reform, which tliey desire, wms one to which 
the nation will not award the name, and which it views as mockery. 

On the 42d clause of the Irish Church Bill being discussed, Mr. 
Pryme moved, “That all future Irish Bishops be excludeil from Parlia- 
ment.*' What was the rejdy of the Chancellor of the Excliequer “ That 
would be a total alteration 8f the Constitution ; and his (Lord Althorp's) 
impression was that the feeling against the Bishops sitting in Parliament 
was not general.** Mr. Stanley declared, sagaciously, on the same night, 
that this dangerous principle would apply equally to EriglUh Bishops. 
That it would do so gave the amendment the chief part of its value with 
all Church Reformers not of the Althorp and Stanley school. I'lie 
147th clause shewed the sincerity of tlfe Government, on Church Reform, 
in the true light. The House apperfl’ed to be taken •by complete sur-^ 
prise, when Mr. Stanley rose to propole the* arnenilrnent, which cost 
Lord Althorp a fit of the goal, and kept him two days from his place, 
till it had been brazened out by his colleagues, and their well-disciplined 
majority. The boast of the Ministerial advocates tlwit^** the wedge had 
been entered,’* — tha^t the principle wfis established of *the power of the 
.state, in the direction of* church property^to secular purposes, fell toge- 
ther to the ground. 

The conduct of Ministers on this emergency, as affording a clew to 
their future Church Reforms, cannot be too rigidly, or too frequently, 
investigated. 

Mn Stanley rose to move an amendment to the dause (the 147tll) whidi pro- 
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Tided, that the money avisii^f; fwm tlie cont'eraion of Bishops’ lenses into perpetuities, 
should be applied to suoh purposes its Parliament might hereafter appoint and 
direct. He btatt^d that many pessoas [all the Ultra-Tories, to wit, and Ultra-Whigs] 
were strongly o)»j)<w<\l to the principle which they conceived to be maintained by this 
clause, — namely, that it e^tahliuhed the right of Paiiiamoiit to appniptiate Church 
property^to secular purpose.^. He pniposed, therefore, to strike out the words, “ to 
such purposes as Priiliauieut may appoint,” &r. to the end of the clause; and then 
luM the words, Vestry Cess.” Mr. Stanley then intimated, that without this con- 
cessioUf the hill would not he allowed to pass the Lords ! He xnuiiitained that the 
principle of the measure remained inviolate^ notwithstanding this alleralim! 

Mr. (rCuniK'll, iu very indignant terms, reproached the Ministers for giving up 
tlie only good princijde of the measure, which they were solemnly pledged to curry, 
or to resign their piaces. So Indp him Cod, so base an act of treacheiy as Ministers 
had been guilty of, he I»ad never known! He charged them with a rcwardly dread 
of the Tories, in spile of their vaunted determination to encounter them on the prin- 
ciple of this bill. 

Mr. Jliimc asked what seiairity the House or the country could have that the 
Governnieul would cany any other bill, if they abandoned the great principle of this? 
He reniinded Ministers of Lord Althorp’s statement, that the measure would place 
in three millions at the disposal of the Covenimeiit. Their eoiulurt sliowetl a lament- 
able want of firmtiesH, and was a disgraceful breach of public fail/u Ministers de- 
serted their duty, to keep their pl.ice*^. 

Mr. Miuatiluy thorough/g approved of the afteralion iu the clause ! No member 
of the Ministry hud tuhocaicd the ]»riiiciple of converting Church jnoperty to sectUar 
purposes ! 

This wus clow** ivliidi Mr. Macaulay’s constitiiciits did not pro- 
bably expect to rccoivt? IVoni hint, on future ((neslions of (.•hiiroh Ucfomi,” 
They should not let it slip. It was an unexpected strcnpfthenin^ of 
that honourable, member’s strenuous support of the C\ti'rciou measure. 
Let him bo tliankod for it at his next ueek*s diiiiier at Leeds. Se- 
veral of the lladictil mcinbors maintained (what is perfectly self-evi- 
dent) that the leadin^^ principle of tlio nietiMtre was destroyed l)y this 
alteration ; hut ]\lr. Stanley ami Dr, Lusliiiig^ton could not see that any 
f^reat jiriiicijile was involved. 'J’he diil'ereiice betueeri Parliament havings 
power to apjily (’huroh property to svcnlar purpoyes, and having: no such 
IMiwer, was an object too minute for their reco;»nition ; and the asser- 
tion of this g^rantl principle was really a matter too trifling: to contend 
for ; especially if it were ofl'ensive to the Lords. Sir R, Peel, who came 
in accidentally durin{,»’ the debate, affected as much astonishment at the 
alteration us any one else ; while he, as a Iliph-Church Tory, very cor- 
dially supported it. The observations with wliich Lord John Russell 
prefaced his vote on this occasion, deserve notice, as they make the 
« clew” comjtlete, so far as regards “ the future (Church Reforms*' that 
may bo expected fyoin thcM’higs. “He saw so many essential heneflts 
in the Bill that he wished it immediately passed, though it did not 
sanction a principle to which thepe now (wljy now only ?) existed great 
and insuperable^ objections, (Chgers from the Tories,) He felt him- 
‘ self bound to do all in his poj^cr l\»r the security of property, and to 
promote tranquillity. The country coul^ not stand a revolution once 
a. gear.'* And, therefore, the fair inference is, that we C 4 in have no more 
Church Reform, no farther attempts to sanction the principle of Parlia- 
meut having a ]|;i>At to apply Chpndi property to secular purposes, “ to 
which there now exists, porhn])s, great and insuperable objectiuns." 

Mr. Sttiiiley's amendment* passed by an overwhelming majority/', 
made up of 1 ories ; Lord Althorp had a speedy and happy rOcoveKy^ ■ 
the grand principle was sacrifleed ; and the nation holds "the clew to,, 
the probable feelings and conduct of the Whig Ministers on Church Re- 
form ! Tjiere is here a hiatus in the pamphlet which We must supply. 
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We have quoted the language, of TAe iTfinea when the Irish Coercion 
Bin was under discussion early in spring. At midsumner^ its opinion 
of the course pursued by the Reform Ministers on this leading question 
of Church Reform^ is worthy of notice. On*the vital l-t7th claq^e^ it 
rem arks : — 

The vote of the House of Commons on Friday evening, wherebyHhc 147 th clause 
of the Irish (Church) Temporalities Dill was expunged, we consider a lamentable 
circumstance. It must be recollected, and indeed was recalled to mind by more than 
one member in the course of tliat discussion, that Miuistei's had, on first introducing the 
Coercion Bill, declared their determination to resign, if they could not carry the Church 
Ueform Billi as well as the Bill of Coercion. This was a pledge, and a pledge the more 
sacred, because it held out to adverse parties a condition wliich, in reliance on the 
good faith of Government, those adverse panies have fulfilled. The Coercion Dill, 
we repeat, was supported by many of those wlio would otherwise have opposed it, in 
full confidence that the bills of conciliation relating to church afFuirs would have been 
caiTied also, and neither acid nor compromised. 

The question, therefore, for his Majesty's Government, was, wlicthei* they should 
uiaiiitain their Church Reforiii Bill intact, in the House of Commons, where tliey 
were powerful, leaving upon the Tory Peers the responsibility of rejecting it else- 
where, and so disgusting the country ; or whether they should submit to bo beaten, 
without fighting, on timt field where they had the victory already in their own hands, 
and, under the nuiiic of a ^U'omproiniie for the sake of peace,** yield to their enemies 
what /hep would take care to represent as a signal triumph. Tlie latter liranch of 
the alternuiive was that u’hicli the Ministers, we think unfortunately, believed Ihcm- 
selvss justified in nreepting. They made what they deemed was a compromise, hut 
what the Conservatives loudly hojist of ns a complete suneuder of the wdiole point in 
dispute, viz. the “ inalienahle" nature of Church properly. 

Apart from all special pleading on Ihe subject, Mr. Stanley, in giving up his 
clause, has given up, in fact, the assertion of the oriyinat and fundamental principle 
of all Church leform—nnnudy, tl»e power of dealing uccoiding to the supreme will of 
Paiiiainent, with any niiU every portion of that pioperty which the Slate Itail itseU 
originally appropriated to the temporal U 8 i *8 of its religious ehtablishment. The re- 
cognition of this principle was essential to the legitimacy of any meHsureof temporal 
Church Reform. It is that without which not even a commutation of tithes, or a 
charge for poor-rates, or a ’ pmpei iy-tax on the tithe-owner, can be rendered valid. 
If there was not an Irish Protestant layman from noriii to soiuh of the island to- 
morrow, the temporalities of the siipei'fiuous Church could not be loiielicd by Parlia- 
ment, without a declaration of the one great datum, that ** Church properly is dispos- 
able by the State.’* And this is the ground M'hicli M inisters have abandoned ; and, 
upon their own showing, what does their indiicemeiit amount to ? 

The truth is, that the Conservative party do not so undervalue the immense im- 
portance of that night's proceeding. *111611- organs of tbc press, and of society, boast 
and exult in the degradation thus inflicted upon Ministers; describing them ns men 
whom their adversaries need not fear, and whom their friends are unable to confide 
in. Look over the division of that unhappy evening, and you will see the Govern- 
ment opposed by Us friends and pushed onward only by its enemies. 

In grief, not in anger, and ceitniniy not in enmity, we repeat that the surrender 
of Friday night was a loss of character,-.tbat is, of substantial power. The Tones 
conciliated by it ! Why, they laugh at it publicly. Tliey arc Btiinulated by it to 
the imposition of fresh burdens and humiliations gpon their weakened-foes. Besides, 
the sacrifices of the Govomment cannot end here ; thgy are but-begi«fni«g? thniik- 
less as well as disreputable will he each step in the descent. Between the Consen^a- 
tlves and the English nation, where can Ministers m.ike a stand, after the deroonsira- 
tion of a spirit so irresolute ? Without gaining over a single friend from the * 
the whole body of sound and iiidependeiit Reformers aic affronted n*»i*>*" desertion ot 
the common cause. The principle thus abandoned was worth alltne rest ot tne 
. measure. , 

These opinions, expressed by those who are friendly to the Ministry, 
form most' Valuable additions to the eulogistic pamphlet. 

Havingpteelt so long on the two great Irish measures, tre may at once 
cottcedo the merit clainied by the pamphleteer for the Grand Jury Bill, 
though it is but a sequence of Tory measures, like eeveraj of these for 
which undivided praise is claimed for the Whigs, 
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From the Irish Commissiontof Inquiry into the State of the Poor, 
which forms finother toplb of praise, even with the Archbishop of &ub. 
lin at its head, we anticipate little advantage. What was Sir Henry 
Pari^/eli’s Committee, or *that of the Lords on Irish Tithes, but a full 
and minute inquiry into the state of the poor of Ireland, made so late ns 
1831-2 P Hate our legislators, elected and hereditary, digested the mass 
of information collected into the two huge folio reports, which were pub- 
lished by these Committees ? Not a dozen of them have examined a 
hundredth part of the contents. What evidence more searching and 
satisfactory c%n now be collected than is to be found there, given, too, 
by the very same individuals who must be called on a second time to 
repeat the very same, facts,* diversely coloured, perhaps, to suit a new 
Ministerial occasion. 

A commission is the grand panacea of the Reform Ministry. Wlio can 
doubt the sincerity of a Reforming Ministry, which places Dr. Whately 
at the head of a poor law commission in Ireland, and Sir Henry Parnell 
at the head of another, to iiupiiro into the collection of the Excise Re- 
venue, almost immediately after he was chosen by the independent elec- 
tors of Dundee ? 

The placing Sir Henry Parnell at the head of this Commission,” 
says the pamphleteer, was, at once, a guarantee, that the inquiry 
would bo searcliing and effectual ; and a protif that the Government 
were inclined to select the fittest person for the examination, even though 
he might bo found in the ranks of their opponents. This Commission has 
already made one report, in which they recomnjcnd the Abolition of 
all Excise Supervision on Tea.” 

Another report is in forwardness respecting wine and beer, and there is 
no doubt that many useful reforms will be reconimeuded by Sir Henry 
Parnell ; but it is rather ovcr^dmwitiff for the Treasury advocate, to claim 
credit for them to the Ministry, before they aje concocted by Sir Henry, 
much less adopted by them ; especially when this same indefatigable 
financier had recommended other practical measures of retrencliment, and 
reform, which are virtually declared by this pamphleteer to he impos- 
sible, and while the country bears in memory the cause which so recently 
drove Sir Henry fnim office. The allu^^ion was injudicious. • 

One of the pamphleteer's loftiest pseans is cliantcd to the glory of 
the West India Rill, a measure so fully discussed in .preceding numbers 
of this magazine that it is useless to revert to it. One singular new fact 
must not be omitted. By apprenticing under Stanley's Bill, we are 
gravely told that the slaves are in fact placed in a state of greater 
comfort than that of the peasantry of any civilized nation.” Hear this 
ye handwloosi weavers of Miyichester and Glasgow ; ye grumbling pau- 
pers of SusseJk and Kent^ ye potato-starved millions of Ireland ! and 
pray Parliament at once to supersede all its Commissions for your relief 
and improvement, and employ Mr. Stanley to apprentice every mother s 
son of you, ^ike those thrice-blest negro-slavcs ! Could ye but find 
masters ! * • 

IMuch, our able pleader allows, still remains to be done among the 
negro population, but Ife doubts not but that all will be matured in a 
spirit of wise and liberal policy.” Indeed he doubts nothing on this side. 
He has a gift of faith and belief in Wliig wisdom that is truly enidable. 

Trade and Finanpe occupy a considerable portion of the pamjj^let. 
The witer fimcies he never can make it sufficiently i^ain, that, though 
the revenue "W really A'50,000,000, no eaving whatever, save a trifle 
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in the mode of collection, can ever be mJde, except on £15,000,000 ; the 
remaining £35,000,000, being totiilly abBorbed, bunk beyond any redemp. 
tion, in the payment of the interest of the debt, the Civil List, the Dead 
W eight, comprehend] ng Army and Navy, superannuated pensions, and ether 
charges. But why dxed ? If Sir Henry Parnell be a good authority 
on one point, he must bo equally sound upon another, one Vould think ; 
and he has pointed out schemes of retrenchment, and is able to point out 
many mure than he has done. No reduction ever to be expected, save on 
fifteen millions ! Tliis^is a dark { look-out. At least we are glad to 
hold this other clew” to the probable feelings and comfuct of Minis, 
ters as to retrenchment. It is a financial delusion, we are told, to con- 
found the untouchable £35,000,000, with tl](^ £15,000,000. But, laying 
aside £37,000,000, the real interest of the debt, there is the difference 
between this, and £35,000,000, of £8,000,000, to add to the £15,000,000, 
allowed to be susceptible of reduction, which swells it to £33,000,000. 
We are, however, conjured to dismiss the fifty “ from our minds alto- 
gether, and hold fast by the fifteen !” 

A simple saying this for so judicious an advocate ! While the customs, 
the excise, and the tax-gatherer keep so pertinacious a hold, or make 
so many rude tugs on the pocket, we fear we cannot choose hut some- 
times ruminate on the entire fifty millions, and confound the mighty 
whole with the less than a third. The reduction already made in 
expenditure, is stated in round numbers at three millions. It would be 
superfluous to enter into the details of this saving ; nor need it be denied 
that something has been done, to which the Duke of Wellington led 
the way, and fur which Mr. Hume and other members long importuned, 
and which they have muiiily helped to wring f(»rth. And if it was ima- 
gined at the close of the war, that it was impossible that so much could 
be saved on tbe estimates of the Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Miscelhi- 
neous, as is now accomplished, this is surely i*ather encouragement to 
proceed in effecting further saying in the ttincteenth year of a peace, main- 
tained w’ith every country save — Ireland. 

Some of the items of reduction of expenditure are singular for their 
inequality. On Consuls abroad, £33,650, and on the high-paid Envoys 
and Ambassadors, only about tlie half of that, sum, or £11,40(). 

The reduction of official salaries is suitably commemorated. ''The 
first experiment ef reduction made by the present Government was upon 
themselves; and in the salaries of the higher political officers of the State, 
amounting to £143,617, a saving of £31,894'*^ has been effected, being 

* This boast in the present circumstances of the head of the Cabinet rpnunds us of 
a north country hoy, who^ on getting a new jfiad^, w'hs questioned about the amount 
of his wages. "I canna say,'* twisting his sidelong hicc, and scratching his head, 
“ that there's a heavy wage; but a sharp loon fintk a hantle thiiq^s about a muckle 
house like yon.** The unblusliing sortydness of the Prcinier, or bis culpahlo weak- 
ness in yielding to the importunate rapacity of those c^irmorants about him, who 
appear to care neither for his pemoTial dignity, nor the interests of his government, 
and nnscmpulonsly sacrifice both fbr official emolument, must be» the cause of deep 
mortification to his colleagues. Earl Grey, thoogh a new noble, is dhid to have even 
more than the usual pride ttf an^aristocrat. Pride of rank is a quality, hotvever, 
which stoops to wear very dirty disguises. In a Nbrth-of-Iingkind newspaper, we 
see, by a calculation, that Earl. Grey's kindred share among them more ppblic money 
than payajtbe whole Church Establishment of Scotland I The kindred of the Irish 
Chancelloi^ Lord Plankett, and those of Lord Grey, certainly share among them much 
more. It is in vain to tell us of the Tories and their avarice >vhile in office. That 
lately makes the matter worse ; and, at any rate, the Bathursts and Elieaboronglts 
took a half life to gather what the Greys and Plonlsetts have dutefted in three or tour 
yean. We heartily agree with the Standard* " BeUering < tbe lore of money to 
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an ai^tual reduction of 15 per c^nt.*’ The Lord Chaiioellor^ whose tastes 
and ambitions 'are not alloyed by the sordid^ has certainly shown consider- 
able disinterestedness on this point ; and would probably have been in- 
different how far such retrenchment was carried in odicial departments^ 
except for the prudence of coUeagu^es^ and what are termed the reasonable 
expectations of successors. 

After diligently proving that the half of tho soap-duty, the tax pay- 
able by market gardeners, and a few other items, were the very things 
on which a Hpaven-inspired Chancellor of the Exchequer ought, in 1833, 
to have granted relief, the pamphleteer draws afresh upon IVlr. Hume 
for a last year’s complimen^ and then complacently turns to show that 
the elements either go han^in hand with his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters, or do homage to, and work tho bidding of the Prosperos of the 
British cabinet. Not a blockading ship was lost all winter ; ships and 
frigates are launched; and the dock-yards are fuller of timber than w'hen 
the Duke of Wellington quitted office!’’ This is all fluttering and 
pleasant ; and had the pamphlet not been at press before the consider- 
able saving” was effected, by tho fifty old women being tlirown on their 
parishes, who formerly earned from sixpence to a shilling ti-day, by 
patching flags — its love of minutias, and zeal to make out a strong case, 
leads us to believe that this would not have been forgotten. 

Let us hasten on to other glories and good fortune. Precdom of com- 
merce is, wo arc informed, now the universal cry among the mercantile 
classes all over Franco. Here the Whigs, through the instrumentality 
of that amiable enthusiast in the cause of freedom, Dr. Bowring, have 
really effected good, for which, in a recent article, we gave tliem full 
credit. The Poor Laws’ Commission, and the assistant commissioners are 
not dismissed without contributing their mite to swell the triumphs of the 
Government. Time enough here, one would imagine, to hollow when we 
arc out of the wood. But much is already (ibne to correct pauperism, 
immorality, and misery ; and it is the theme of exulting gratulation. 

By the Act of 3 William IV. they (the Ministers) have enabled the 
depositors in Savings’ Banks to purchase government annuities.” This 
act is as double-sided as the published report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners is one-sided. It may give the reader an idea of the style of the 
Ministerial pamphlet, to cite a single sentence here about what has 
been done. • 

Without the suggestion or assistance, or even the commendation of 
those who talk so loudly of their exclusive concern for the welfare of 
^ the people,' and who assume to be the sole guardians of ^ the .working 
classes,* this act was concocted and passed.** This is a hard side-knock 
to the Radicals, it must be confessed. They liave merely proposed that 
universal education, cheap 4cnowledge, free trade, light taxation, and 
above, and in consequence of all, cheap bread should, in the first place, 
enable the working classes to obtain something to save and deposite. 
This, one would imaging, was beginning at the right end. 

be the root of all evil,* upon both Avine and moral tetfimony, we believe, without 
other eTideace, aU persons who give theniKlvn up to it capable of all crimes ; and, 
without running the risk of suggestlug to what extent Lords Grey and Plunkett have 
surrendered theuiBelves to this epiing of all that is bad in human conduct, we assert, 
tliAt the Atoming Chronicle has oonfiMsed enough against both, to prove them wholly 
unat to the smallest share in the admihisUntion of public aflalra.’* The ChHmiele 
hM confased that Earl Grey, like Sir John Key, was a little tho partial to his own 
kindred. • How edll the proud etomach of the noble B«tl digests comparison with 
the rapacious Alderman P ^ 
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This East India Charter^ as a mef are contemplated by the WeU 
lington administration which has redly givei) considerable satisfaction, 
is lightly passed over: nor did it require dlborate ajpology; for its 
latent errors have attracted little notice. That it asserts, though in. 
directly, the principle that one man is liable to pay to support a rdigion 
to which he is indiiferent, or which he condemns, or t^at is not his, 
was subject of correction ; and it is cause of regret that a constitution 
for India, whicli the Wellington Government would have establidiCd in 
substance, and, indeed, in detail, carries in its bosom that little pernicious 
seed, which must be watched and plucked up on its first spqputings, unless 
future ages are to witness the nuisance which will have been abated in 
Ireland, though at the expense of civil war, springing and flourishing 
in India. The China Trade was prospectively opened up before the Whig 
Ministry were in power. To have continued the monopoly might have 
been a matter of difficulty. It is not one of boast that it is ended. 

The Bank Charter Bill of the Ministers, even after the sifting and 
partial improvement it underwent in the House of Commons, has come 
forth a measure which is all but universally condemned. Even the 
Tories never contemplated the renewal of thii most pernicious mono- 
poly. Part of those who discussed the subject, were for a national bank 
of issue, with the Westminster Review and True Sun ; a much larger 
number, with Sir Henry Parnell, the Examiner, and this Magazine, for 
the Scottish system, or free trade in Banking. None but Bank of Eng. 
land proprietors, the Whig and Tory party, and the present London 
Bankers, who enjoy a sort of lesser monopoly which would be destroyed 
by the superior strength and efficiency of Joint-Stock Banks on the 
Scottish system, advocated the renewal of the Bank Charter. But the 
Government organs do not deny that Ministers have made a very bad 
bargain with the Bank ; and the legaLtender clause is justly character, 
ized by the Tories as a decided step backwards. When the enterprise 
of capitalists, indignant* at the fetters imposed by the Ministerial Bill, 
stood ready to seize an advantage, and enter by the breach, there was 
surely no very great merit in Ministers tolerating what they cotiid not 
prevent, and inserting the declaratory clause relating to the London 
Joint-Stock Banks, One of the provisions of the new bill is calculated 
to have a collateral effect whffch we have ndt seen attended to. If 
you wish the Tories out, run for gold,** was a watchword chalked on 
the walls of the* Irish and English provincial towns at the crisis of the 
Reform Bill ; which could not have the same effect in the English towns 
under the new Bank Charter. Under the new provision is couched a 
sagacious look-out for difficulties that might affect more than the Bank 
alone. But the various provisions of th^ Bank Charter, and the mode 
of its progress, to which the Treasury fl|>ologist devotes h large section 
of this pamphlet, demand a separate and lengthened discussion. The 
monthly publication of the Bank accounts, if not eluded, Js the only 
good first principle of the Bill. Presenting the Bank with the cnormdus 
profits of its renewed monopoly, for the paltry annual payment ef^ 
£120,000, is a gross imury, and not a hbnefit to the nat&n. If we are 
to retain monopolies, the public, vjiich must^ suffer the har^ph^, wnght, 
on every principle, to reap as much advantage as can he frtng from 
those who enjoy them. 

Aceoi^ing to our Treasury anthoiity, the PoreigR pdicy of the Jte« 
Ibrm Ministers corresponds^ 4n wisdom and in qpikt, to their domestic 
measures. The pamphleteer lets off a joke at old Chased^ amf indalffes 
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in <it%rief Jeremiade over the wiDngs of Poland, ending with the impor- 
tant queetion, Co^d £z^land nave prevented all this?” — and showing 
that she could hot. If s«ch was to be the lame conclusion, it was inju- 
dicious to broach this unhappy subject at all. Nor is Turkey a conve- 
nient ’^ext as affairs look at present. The following calculation is, we 
suspect, made ^ornewhat hastily 

The throne of the Sultan was first menaced by hie rehelHouf rassal, and then 
endauscrcd by his protecting ally. The Porte has, for the present, escaped from botli 
perils,— the Egyptians have retired from Asia Minor, and the liussinns have left 
Constantinople. It is the business of the British Government to take care they 
neither shall retufn again. 

• The duty may not bo found quite so easy. "Vriiat follows runs coun- 
ter to what we have very often seen advocated as the cool, deliberate 
Whig judgment, of the importance to mankind of Russian knowledge 
and civilization taking the place of Turkish barbarism'; — 

Would Europe gain by substituting, at Consiaiitinoplc, Russian civilization for 
Turkish barharism? Would tlie beitefii to bum anify make up for the political 
evil ? Could the crime of another partition be thus atoned for p • • * The Russian 
empire is large enough for the purposes of good government, and for the Safety of the 
rest of Europe ; and Constantinople must never be added to the dominions of the 
Czar. 

There is something perplexed and curious, and susceptible of widely 
different interpretations, in what the T rcasury writer advances upon the 
general questions of war or peace. The inRuencing motives to the pre- 
servation of peace would appear to comprehend elements, not generally 
taken into account. The country is congratulated, in this amplification 
of a King's speech, upon the union that subsists with France. If war 
had occurred, (and no one can say how near it may be.) it would, if 
entered on for Poland, have, according to the saying of Canning, been 

a war of political opirijori and the pamphleteer alleges that this 
might have been peculiarly dangerous, at a moment when the recent 
events in France and Belgium had excited, to the highest pitch, the 
passions of mankind, and had brought into active conflict the mont ex- 
treme opinions,** ** We believe,” he adds, our Government judged 
wisely,” in avoiding war for Poland. Perhaps they have. They have at 
least acted consistently. A war for Poland Mould have been a revolu- 
tionary war for, all Europe. France anA England had already taken 
the part they are disposed to maintain. The Ittilian states would have 
caught Are ; the patriotic Germans would have struggled for the freedom 
for which they had formerly barguineit while they bled. There would 
have been no safety for the throne of the Citizen King, unless based 
on a broader foundation of popular rights than he appears to relish. 

Though the immediate issue could not be daubtful,” says the Trea- ‘ 
sury oracle, the ulterior efl’ecta might have been treinendpus.” There 
is no doubt of it. Europe fnight already have seen several new revo» 
lutions, and three or four Republics.* In explanation of the above 
dark saying, the writer saglioiously quotes a remarkable speech made by 
' Earl Grey on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, and which ^ 
might have sdfely been made to the contentment and quietude ei all ’ 
good Conser^'atives, by any of the sqfies of ..Tory Premiers from Pitt to 
Wellington. ‘^ We/' said^the noble Earl, " have endeavoured tq bring 
forward measures of reform, (such as this Irish Church Bill to-wit,) 
which have been submitted to your Lordships and the other House of 
Parliament, strictly f 1 repeat it, upon Conservative pt^eipiesj Wishing 
to covel the weak patts of the Govelrnhient and sfaring^ it 
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the attacks of its enemies, and to seethe to it the oonfidende of Its 
friends; to remove what even its friends defdore, and to oppose tht»ee 
wild and ^j^tramgant projeeUy which, while thejr promise peace and free, 
dom, must end in despotism and anarchy.^ What are ** the wild and 
extramgitnt projects" denounced by Earl Grdy, and sought by ths^ene. 
mies of the Government, — and who entertains them ? The ^wildest among 
them are, perhaps, the abolition of the Corn Laws^ and probably Ballot, 
both sought or approved by sundry leading Whig Ministers while out of 
office. " ' 

To sum up the whole, the feebleness, truckling, and vacallation of the 
Government, are proved to have been innate modesty, humility, and pru- 
dence. If Ministers trimmed, it was not from dread : For that it is 

a strong administration no one doubts whd looks at its overwhelming 
majorities." This we call the true backing of friends, a full-faced fellow, 
ship. The eulogist does, however, (for the man is conscientious,} confess, 
that the House and its leaders have deceived even his sagacity.'* Not 
possible i Yet it is .so. The simple man ". expected diligence, but the 
industry of the first reformed Parliament has far exceeded his Oxpecta^ 
tions! It has had more Cofnmittees than any former Parliament 
Query, What have they done ? The late session was designated in this 
Magazine the Bilking scmtimi. In the late Westminster ReMtao it is call, 
ed " the Do-nothing Parliament," or the session of " the shearing of 
the Hogs."* It deserves rather to be called the Do-mischief Parliament. 
Mischief has always been prominent wherever activity wag apparent. 
Had nothing been done in Church Reform, there would have beeh leisure 
for inquiry ; and a larger measure — it could not have been less — would 
have been carried. The Bank Bill would have bedla iidproved with 
every passing month. Giving the go. by to so many great questions 
as were enumerated in our last number, involves positive niisdiief, in a 
country where principle ]ias ever yielded to precedent. 

To return to our pamphleteer. It is confessed that rdembcrsr have 
" displayed impatience sometimes," and " that some persons have been 
refused a hearing ;*^ but then the impatience was only of discussion, 
Whicli Ministers yccasionally felt extremely impertinent and annoying,' 
and of " those Arom whom nothing would havp been b^nrd but deolama.' 
tion; for the purpose of display or agitation." It would have been welf 
to name them, thpt the electoral bodies might know wliat kind of repre- 
sentatives are those they send, ^ho must be put down, as they will 
deliver nothing " but declamation for display or agitaHlon." No Tory 
member is included ; they 'have always obtained a respectful hearing. 

But the greatest fault of the good-natured House has, on the whole, 
been " its toleration and indulgence, a faiAt the least likelvto increase," 
as go64-natu^ does not usuidly grow %'ith age.' ^n increase of the 
choir of evowers, and hooters, and brayers* may therefore be expected 
next session. And many other changes may be expected next session^ 
if iftembers give themselves the trouble to ♦bi^'w the bygone one eefL 
husly, and to profit by its warnings and lessons. Wifh ^the etilogluiif * 
on (he trimtablenesa of JParHament, withVhich the pamphlet jrindi up 
its dow length, wd cordlalljf Nigb^ after night ufs Wjm tbld 

(by the^Torie8)%iat a refiordled House would acknowledge ito' leader/' 


^ *. fiwioe^^Jiot young 


p..by wlM our ScqtUtfueadm may ^dergtand Begit 
ion ii meant Now fkvm |io6« do yiaU a htHe 
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«• imjr 11 ^ a j^^Bouse that ei^er we 

> 4fir ^ i^pjiits 6f tfie eboi^Umas eet»«nite, kit tnore fre(|iumt^ 

leeiiiSihe^ [B%eneeinkneil>*-*4nwM liiBtaiic^f} 

^ never^ «o teea the Heitee of Cmuwidtm la don Amkl, has been 
A^inhUstralion/* It is well our author does not include the 
eountry* the ^onstitUeots of the Rouse nff Commons^ in his boasted 
Strehgili. He piudentlf forbears that ; and avoids *many othdr tniies : 

for lostsmce, as the measures disoomilted or abandoned ; the fra. 
iguent ^ety narrow majorities^ despite the tractableness of members ; the 
positive defeats ; and, above all, the feeling and the results of the elee- 
tloas that tooh,. place In Ldttdon and the country during the session. 
The Whig dinners, the Whig public meetings, the applause, the enthu. 
SlagRi of the years 1B30 and 1B31.2, whither have they vanished ^ Have 
the^ ^0 Booh dwindled into a few ncaspaper puffs, aifd a farrago Of self- 
applauie, contained in a long pamphlet, distriliuted by party industry, 
and treated with scorn, whether \ lowed as a cUlogy or justification of the 
measures of the Refobm Mii«strv. 

■V 


THE MQRAY FLOODS. 

TiiU mountaib torrent rushing fierce and high. 
Bearing an ay the riches of a strath. 

Has futuio mercy in its present wiath. 

The man who thinl^ arigh^ nho has an eye 
To sc4ii tlie woiks ot Nature, and apply 
TheiV cogent moral fitly to the hesp t, 

^ Shall dnd the cpnsdlation they impart, 

That in alUseeming e\ il good doth lie. 

The fiood shall fertilize . or if you scan , 

Itt path in desolation, hath it not^ 

A better, since a oiora/ jiarvcbt wrougjht? 
lion liath it iertilized the he^rt of man. 
Taught it to yield a tenderness uubought. 
And better Qjmpathies than interest can I • 

SEA SONG. 


We are mates W the stom, e 

We arc childibn of ocean ; • 
And our i^re the lord 
^ Ofour deepest dcvotio^ ^ 

V When he Woos the bnght sun 
From, the ediuse efliie duty/ 

Tp ling^ and gaze 
'^On ^ e^iia of bis beauty p— 

•“V 

Or when dothed with a clcradk 
With a helmet of wonder. 

He nsea ip mqitu * ^ 

To oepMi Ufch the Oiimdsrl 


O'er the depth of hie Uoep 
When the rainbow m baodiiig^ 

Our ship, mid the gIor>, 

^ Her lone way M benSUng^ 

Mid tpe fiinshine that melei 
O'er the calm whidb ■n rr mmdtsL.y » 
As free as the Vave, . 

Or d>a hght whicb^lmth bouai^fMM 

8obold,mjlliDbeakllbl 
Hirallu Iba tlw drumit^ 
OUOctemnjup^liar < 



An interestlfiff questioti adftds to a thoughtfol ttio in o 

virtual aense^ of our Gartb^^that h, ita ago In iuiai|^ tu the of 

infane/, yOuth^ «ialuiity« an4 decay* in a human boihg» oi^j^o^r orgak^aen 
creatara» We apostrophise tbi$ planet as our common nfimfrj anjloai^o 
have seriously regarded it as an animal* having an oiganlo sUiictujrOa^ 
in ways iiiore or les^ imperfect* as cxerciidng the ranctions of flfniin<4 
nature. But* at all events, we have reason to suppose tli|at> in commoik 
with all which it inherits^ — ^mineral* vegetable, or aii],mm-«— this planet^ 
having passed through stages of gradual development, or (as we may 
call It) growth* in reaching its present dOondition* is eubjett to the 
affections of youtli and old age. A period may hg anticipated* Whether 
near at hand or remote, in which the earth sill sliow signs of decay and 
paralysis* and gradually become undt for the largo and important offices 
uhich at present she discharges uith so much credit to hcfself and so 
much comfort to &er numerous popiilatiOu. \ question* ihereiorp* 
of lory commanding iiitcMcst ]ire«^^cs itself upon oiii attention* viXi^ 
In what st«ige of its life may ve presume this pknet to he at prc« 
sent^ Our ** common mothei's^* age, Me «u*e nil uMare* is* upon aWy 
system of chionology mIulIi appeals to iiktiAnoinical data and not to fa- 
bulous tiiiditions* somcMheie about six thousand years. Heading baeki 
Maids the history of $he heaieiis^ the records of uur jijanetaiy 8>item* 
and the occasional notices of cometarv intrusions* and tlien collating Mith 
this sublime register the colbiteial registers (»f suhluiiary cventb, as kept 
by different nations* we find continually mure and morWreason for abid- 
ing by the chionology of our Bibles^ and mc may [>re»unie oui selves to 
be as near the exict truth ah Ciiii ever be inquired /or any useful pii»» 
pose* when Ve date our earth* and peiJiaps the whole 8}ifteni of which 
13 so lespoctable a member* as not very fdi from the conolusioii of her 
uxtli milleniifum. Siv pciiods of a thousand years (ompo«>e* as it may 
seem* a npe and mature uj^e . and w e are apt to suppose that a planet of 
these years must have done with frolics* .ind sewn her wild oats*'^ ap 
we usually express it. Deluges* foi instance* might sit well upon p )u- 
venile planet : but w e look Tor lio tricks of that sort in one wlio is on ttie 
verge ef her sei^nth milfennium Yet* after all* the mere positive am^nt 
of the earth's ydare* in a paked iiiinierical expression* goes for nothlhg 
as respects our problem for assigning the pei lod nr stage of the earth's 
life. Six thousand is a large number^pori/toe/y considered* in estimating 
the age of any object whatever which we have accustomed oursidves to 
treat as a lady. ^But* reialitehj, to a total duration of pbssiliJy n thou- 
sand times that amount* it^ would seem d pure bagatcDe^ *Suppo<ongttie 
earth ta have had its forces and ^ompositiod adjusted to an existence of 
a million years* or even a qyartertif that amount * then* in yelatmn to her 
* *Wliol6 capacity of duration* or what we will thke leave again to term lie* 
whole life* our earth could not be viewedas }et beyond h^r^infancy. Now 
this is exactly our qneijfion : numerically^xpressed* let the plampt's yean 
be what t&ey may* let them^Cidly wiith our mydest western eei&^a set- 
' *v tied alike by scnptural authdrity and by European achowAi^ or let 
\|lielMa(dend that Jai^b's ladder of ahnal antiquity w hieh the gigantic scale 
oriental traditions prosulkis^f itill*Vpon either assumption* the question 
evolves* In what stage of her progression is tl^ean^ at What 

hgtiod of hmr tole|^ dev^lopmoot* by analogy with the great periods of 
^ly^nuvero. n* ^ . N 
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animal growth^ may sho be reputed as now passing through ? Speaking 
roundly, or xara is she old or young ? And if young, aa we for our 

parts suspect ilmt she will be found, then, more particularly, Aw young ? 
To which, in the various subdivi^ioiib of youth — infancy, childhood, adol- 
escence — does her present age correspttnd ? Finding, as we noticed 
above, that she has left off her early tricks of deluging us all — a sort of 
mcapade which*’ seems to characterize extreme infancy — we might, hpon 
that single indication, conjecture that she is now in early childhood, or 
at a stage corresponding perhaps with the age of two or three years in 
a human subject. And bome loose conjecture of this nature, sudicient to 
argue gcnernll^ a state of childhood, though with considerable latitude as 
to the precise year, is strengthened again by another analogy with ani- 
mal life, whu'li might be illustrated at boine length ; but wo shall be sa- 
tisfied with barely suggesting it. In the human economy, ns wc all know, 
seme organs obtain tbdlr full deveio|)ment, or nearly so, iii the stage of 
childhood : the heiul, for example,] 4 s<iid to expand but little after a period 
at whicli the great mass of the body and limbs have not attained one- 
half of their development. Again, some organs aro perfect, as to qitu* 
iitg, at the period of birth, and suffor no changes nfteruard<ft hut such as 
respect their qisse ; others, again, us the teeth, exist only in rudiment at 
the birth, and require many months fiir their development. Now, japoa 
our earth, there are various indications of the bnino unequal develop- 
ment; which seem to argue that this state of clyidhood is not yet passed. 
Omitting many other eases, in which we can '•even yet truce a nisue 
towards a condition of re|iose not yet perfectly attained-*>an effort at 
settling into an equilibrium which ib btill not univerilUilly ebtablished— • 
rivers and their beds furnish st liking presumptions that the earth lias not 
yet travelled beyond hot childhood, perhaps not beyond a pcjriod coi re- 
sponding to the stage of dentition in man. The beds of even European 
rivers are not all of them in a state of settlcnietit such aa would argue a 
period of maturity; wnd in America, whicji quarter of tho earth ib pro- 
bably younger by sumo' thousands of yeiu's then the other continents, the 
rivers nfid their beds are Absolutely undiiished, (if we may take so bold 
an expression,) neither ib there much 'prospect tliat they wi// be finished, 
or ** turned out of hand," a«t artisans phrase it, for aome conturi^ to 
come. Not to trouble the readOr with emy wider range of references, 
he may satisfy liiinself on this point, aonsultiug a learned and re- 
markably ingenious dissertation^ iq, tlio Encyclopiedia Bi^tannica, under 
the hpnd of JR)visrs. '* He will there find that the beds of many rivers are 
alpw’ly, (some rnpidly, perliapi,) tending to a eonditiuii not yet attained. 
And, looking even w ith no eye of science, bup with the superficial ^ye of 
a tourist, or mercantile tranrporter of peltry, upon these wild, hajir- 
brained American rMrers, can bcL believe that breakers and magef as 
the Americans (fall them, art e:^'iihable in any great etream, destined in 
after years to fill a high place i|i commercial ^eographjr, except upon^the 
plea of extreifte youth, Jjloubtless all guch asperities, and ewen thfi 
diRgusting interruptions of portagen, wilkdisafipear as the planet hnproveu 
and devdioped' lier organs in t!fat quarter ; neither can it be supposed, 
that such rivers as the Mad river, others of ^he someduiious deno- 
mlnation, wilt^-he aufered to bn as they have done, when a few. short ,, 
centuries shall have tamed thei£,int 8 sobriety, by bringing ihim neerstr 
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to years of discretion. The indioatioqii|aro many and loud, that in tboso 
regions^ at leasts the planet is in her chlldhpod. And other regions there 
may be, which have not yet reached the stages of birth and^fancy — those, 
for.instance, where the oorai insect is spug^ing upwards horn the deptiis 
of ocean, antd kn^ttiug into future oontiueuta whole archipelagos of 
ielaiids, by ^ sort of xhrystallizalion more delicate than frost* worST, and 
stronger than granite ; underlaying, in short, some embryo AmcirLci^j with 
columns and rafters that are to spun tiie deptlii^'aud breadthjs. of the 
Paeido, Our earth, tlierofore, when considlsEed as a surfacOj moy not be 
evoiy where of tlie same uge : parts there inay bo, as wc have just' aMd| 
absolutely unborn at this day. And even upon thathypt^hosis wo iriig^hfi 
construct another argument iu support of the eartlj's chU4bood.. 
suppf^se the'gredt habitable chambei'S of tho Oartlji, Asia, 

America, Ihdynpsm, &c.. to^lmvo,ooiiie forn^rd' at perlo^igul i|9ifervads of 
dOD or 1000 years, then ; as it'^is piH>bable that all, as parts of tlie saoMi » 
planet, will have the same period of existence d par tp post ^ i.'e.'^will 
have a common termination, it may he fairly argued, that in the scheme 
or plan of their existence, they arc dchignod and assumed as co^exist^ 
cnees, • having a common beginning; nml that the differences of a few 
centtirivs between the times of their sevUral ipitiviiies, are neglected „as 
trilling or evanesoeiit quantities. Now, we argue, ^that when this cyicle 
of existence is such, that in respect of its total duration, iiva or.teii oen* 
turies ran be neglected, as bearing no Hcusible propoy^on to it, there we' 
are forced to assume that cycle fis of such vast dimensions, >|ihat six 
thousand years iu>uld not be regarded as analogically equal to moi^e than 
a very brief ehildlioodi This style of argument, liowever, may be taxed 
with suhtlatyr-^and that is. a charge' which, upou, a subject so pJlpin and 
intelliglbki^ though oUierwise curuuts and ptcres^ng, we are anxious^o 
avoid. One remark only wc shall add of the same character, and jhall 
then paas to the direct physical arguments drawn frpin any part 
Natural rhiiosophy, for* detcriniiijng, by upproximatlun, the earth's age. 
The remark is this : That as, (pn the one hand,) if any ,ceiuM)ikS should . 
appear for thinking that our phiriet is not beyoiidtho stage of cluldhcod, 
that will amount to a proof almost, that 'its duration will be very ^ 
long, (and especially^ that it will far exceed the ierm assigned ^coiijed- 
turally hy most expoirnders the sacred, Pro)>hecies ;) so, on the other 
hand, versa vice^ if-auy argument should arise fur attributing to this 
planet a vast daratioii, in that caso>l)e small portion of that duration, 
already settled, upon the ^ best warrant, as havtiig passed awby, will 
merely bave^^by *ts proportion to the whole evidence, its title to beH^on- 
sidered the ishildhood^of our planet. But now let us come to the physical 
arguments oh this ^qtiestiui^ These htgre been ably urged by a great^ 
Germaii philosopher/ wbese Rights, however, were^greater in niatheipa* 
tiee,/iiad in itiechaniai, Ihaif in chemiiflry os pneumatology. For the be- 
niMItrbf^ur read^va^eliave digested the sum bf what he has said into 
a brfef memoir... ' ^ ' 

Iflpiapy case it is our ppi^ose to determine whetharvi tldnff old 
*— l^ery eld^t^or aa yetV^u|]|g,''we .^ust ^lue its age not by tlie numbmr 
of-yoaiw whkh it. but by the proportion whi^. ^Mie^'years 
bear to the eui|r of itirnhtux^ d'urltion; under favourable %rcunsCapoes. 
Tbe>«ry same period of years, wldcb^^ for one class of creaturdt, is an 
expression of an' advanosRd age; is not so for another* That same lafNie 
of tiinei^wbiek^ntftcea.toett 0 beyond 

. ' Q 
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his childhood; and the ouk.s^ oi the cedars upon Lebanon^ haA^e not 
reached their meridian strength,” when the linden trees and the firs are 
already old aiichin decay. Any scale transferred from beings of a dif- 
ferent nature il liable to errors but the commonest case of this erroneous 
transfer is, where man, in coming amongst the great scenes of divine 
workmanship, applies as the mete-wand of their age a scale drawn from 
the succession •of hunian generations. In some judgments which have 
proceeded <»n these principles, there is reason to fear that tlie conclusion 
lias been of the same quality as that so elaborately drawn by the Roses 
ill Fojitenelle : — “ Our gardener,*' said they, is a very old man ; within 
the memory of^roses, he has been the same that he ever was. In fact he 
is not liable to death ; no, nor so much as to change.'* Indeed, upon 
considering the capacity of vast duration which is found throughout the 
whole scheme of creation in the capital members of the system, and 
that this duration comes very near to absolute infinity, one is disposed 
to think that possibly the flux of five or six thousand years is, by com. 
parison with that duration which has been destined to our earth, short 
of a year in relation to the period of man’s lift*. 

To confess the truth, it is not in revealed religion that we must seek 
for any data whatever, from which Ave can possibly deduce Avhether the 
earth may be regarded as being at this time young or old ; whether, as 
in the plenitude and bloom of her perfections, or as in the total decay 
of her powers. True, indeed, that revelation has disclosed to us the 
period of her creation and development, and has punctually ascertained 
tlie season of her infancy ; but, for all that, we know not to which 
term of her duration — whether to the anterior or the posterior, to the 
beginning or the end, she is now nearer. Being, therefore, so wholly 
forsaken in this point by revelation, it does strike me as a proper subject 
for investigation under the light of Natural Philosojdiy, and not unworthy 
of our pains, to settle the question. Whether in reality this planet of ours 
be liable to old age, and whether she be appAiaching continually, by 
gradual decay of her forces, to the term of utter extinction t wdiether, 
again, at this present moment she has arrived within the current of her 
fatal declension, or, on the contrary, her constitution of natural forces 
be still in its period of prosperous vigour ? or, finally, whether even the 
meridian altitude has yet been ascended— ••the zenith of lliat perfection 
which she is privileged to expect by the law of her original constitution 
—and whether, consequently, she has as yet surmounted the period of her 
childhood ? 

If we hearken to the com])laints of aged people, w^e shall hear that 
nature is perceptibly growing old, and that the very steps may be 
punctually traced which murk, licr descent into superannuation. The 
very seasons, s«iy the)', are no lociger seasonably adjusted ns heretofore. 
The powers of nature are exhausted ; her beauty and her truth are in 
decay. Men are neither as strong nov as old as formerly. And this 
declension, it is alleged, may be observed not merely in the physical 
constitution of tiie earth ; it has propagated itself into moral qualities. 
The ancient virtues are extinct ; modish vices have stept into their 
places ; and the old-fashioned integrity finds its functions usurped by 
falsehood and imposture. This conceit hardly merits contradiction : 
neither is it so much a result of error as of self-love. Those worthy 
grey-beards wlio are so happy in their self-estimation as to persuade 
themselves that Providence has interposed for their welfare by bringing 
them inti the world during its most palmy state, cannot readily submit 
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to believe that^ after their own removal^ thinp^s will go on hs prosperously’ 
us before they were born. They would fain imagine that nature lapses 
into dotage concurrently with themselves; and this with the very 
natural purpose of evading all 8<»rrow for leaving a world wf^ich is 
already arrived at the very brink of her ruin. 

Groundless as this fanc'y is for seeking to measure the* age and dura- 
tion of nature by standards derived from any single human generation^ 
there is, however, another conjecture which is far from seeming so 
absurd, viz. that in a course of some millennia perhaps, a change in the 
constitution of the earth might arise sufficient to hecohic perceptible. 
Here lot it be remarked, that it is not enough to allege with Fontenelle 
that the trees of tlie joist age were not logger than at present, the men 
neither older nor more vigorous ; these ohjectiona are not sufficient to 
establish the fact that Nature is not liable to old age, or that in reality 
she is not growing old. Qualities, such us those of ago and strength, 
have their lixed limits prescribed to them, beyond which not even the 
most blooming condition of nature can propel them. In all climates 
tlicre is here no difference. "J'he richest soils, and those most hajipily 
situated, have in this respect no privilege beyond the poorest and most 
barren. Hut whether, supposing the case, that between well-attested 
accounts of past times and the most accurate observation of our own, a 
coinj»arison were carefully instituted, some difference would not be 
observed in their several rates of productiveness ; whether, in fact, the 
earth have not hcreloforo stood in need of less care and tending in order 
to yield food to the human race : this, if it could he determined, seems 
to promise some liglit to the jirohlem before us. Such an answer would, 
in fact, he tantamount to laying before our eyes the first steps in a long 
series or progression, by means of which we shoulil have it in our power 
t<i ascertain what was the final point to which tlie earth is tending ; 
wliat the latter steps iiT that same series or progress towards which 
nature, in her dark voyage, is for ever insensibly making w'ay. The 
sort of comparison, how(‘ver, whicli I am here supjmsing to be instituted 
between two remote periods of time is little to be relied on, or rather 
is altogether imp<»ssible. much, in the productiveness of our earth, 
depends upon human industry that, after all, it could hardly in any one 
case be determined satisfactorily, whether, in tlie desolation and depo- 
pulation of countries w'hich once were flourishing seats of prosperity, 
any, and what jiroportion of the ruin, should be ascribed to the decay of 
Nature, and whether aiiVs and wdiat, to the negligence of man. Such an 
investigation I will recommend to those who have more ability and more 
inclination than myself for searching tfie records and examining the 
monuments of past limes. For ray*ow^« part, I purpose to treat the 
question simjily as a natural philosopher, nvith a vie\^ to arriving, if 
possible, by this approach at sonte glimpse of the truth. 

Most naturalists who have sketched theories of the earth, tend to this 
conclusion : — That its productiveness is slowly decaying ; that, by tardy 
steps, it is approaching to that condition in whicli it will become deso- 
late and depopulated ; and that ti^ie only is wanting to exhibit the sad 
spectacle of Nature superannuated, and expirfng amidst the utter exhaus. 
tiou. of her powers. The problem is a w'cighty one ; and it will amply 
reward our pains to approximate cautiously to a solution. First of all, 
however, let us accurately determine the idea which is to he formed of 
superannuation, as affecting a body, which, by means of its owif inherent 
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powers, lias developed itself into^a state of perfection, under the modi- 
fying iiilluenoes/)f the elements. 

Wc are not to suppose lliiit the partieiilar stale (»f old a^e, in that 
siiccesuioii fif ehanj^es tliroiii>'li wliieh an organized creature revolves, is 
an insulaled condition, produced hy the action of external and violent 
causes. On tlm contrary, the self.same causes wliicli carry a thing to 
its highest perfection, and which maintain it there, bring it round, hy 
the steps of iinperceptihle changes, ti> final extinction. To this law ail 
natural things are subject, — That the stdf-same mechanism which origi- 
nally lahoured 4or their perfection, Jiaviiig once carried them to that 
point, simply hecuuse it cannot intermit iU activity hut still perseveres 
in its series of changes^ does, and cannot hut carry it 4‘ontiiuially Further 
and further from the conditions of a good ciMistltution, and hnally deli- 
vers it over to ruin. 'J'lie very same impnI^e which causes trees to grow 
brings ileath upon them after they haie <*onipleted their grouth. \rhen 
the vessels and tubes are capable of no further expaiediiii, the noiirishing* 
saj), still persisting to iutroduee itself, hy a natural conse(|ueiiee begins 
to clog the interior of the jiassages, and iinally tocau'»e decay »ud death 
h)' the stoppage of the natural juh*.es. A jiroeess of the same nature 
goes on in animal life: there, also, the same mechanism wlii<di originall} 
ministered to the full ilevehipmcnt <»f the animal, afterwards, under a 
(dninge of circumstanees, comes to leaet upon it for purposes of destruc- 
tion. Just so is the gradual decay of the earth so interwoven with the 
series of changes w hich originally operated for its perfeettori, that it can 
luwer become an object of notice until afli*r a long lapse of time. 

The earth, when it arose out of chaos, had inevitably been in a ]>re- 
vious state oC iluidity, hy means of wliicli it was enalded to adaj>t itself 
readily to that lignre whii'li is necessary to the (Mpiililirium of its parts. 
Out of this lliiid state it passed into a state of solidity ; and, in fact, 
wc see irrefragable traces that the ujiper surface must liave hardened 
first. In the interior of the earth's mass, where the same efforts were 
going on fur the estahlishniciit of an equilibrium, the elastic element of 
air, continually sent upwards and disengaged, led through a natural se- 
ries of changes, to the ineiiualities of the earth’s surface — tci hills and 
valleys. The sea, in tlie very jn-ocess of cit*aring out its own bed, threw' 
up sliores and harriers to curb its own fury ; the rivers w'oro themselves 
suitable beds aiul canals; uni\ersal equililiriiim was esiahlished ; order 
and beauty resulteil : and fertility soon created the marvels of Jier wealth 
upon c?very side. 

Meantime, this develojmient of the earth’s natural powers was far 
from being equally distrihute<L« In some regions her surface is still raw 
and imperfect ;• w hilst others are<n the very of tlieir prosperity ; and 
others, again, Infving already* survived this coinlitioii, are now approach- 
ing to decay In general, the high grounds are the oldest, which first 
attained fulness of development; the low grounds are younger, and 
have arrived lat^r at perfection. In the same order of succession they 
may expect to*be visited hy denay. 

The first regions in wdiicli men settled were the liighest among those 
which are habitable ; it AViffe only at a later period that they descended 
upon the plains ; and they Avere obliged to apply their puw'ers to the 
acceleration <»f nature, w'hich was too slow in her developments to meet 
their rapid multiplication. Egypt, that lino creation of the Nile, was, 
in its U|^er Districts, a settled and populous region, whilst the half of 
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Lower Egypt, and the entire Delta, wei? yet a desolate morass. All this 
is now reversed ; the ancient TJiebuis has nothing left of its once exclu- 
sive fertility, which raised it to such unexampled prospA-ity ; whilst all 
its advantages have passed downwards, and settled nptin the lower 
pArts of the country. L<iw Germany, airain, which 1s a creation ef the 
llhine, being, in fact, a deposition of that river, together with the flat- 
test j>arts of Lower Saxony, and that part of I’russia w here the Weichsel 
flivides into so many hranches, and seems inc^snntly striving to lay 
under water the adjacent districts, which in pint have hocn won bark 
by tlie industry of man — all this region alike wears appcfirance of 
being younger, riclier, and nH»re blooming than the high lands at the 
head of these streams, which, Jiuwever, w^ere already peopled at a time 
when the former were still in the condilior* of morasses, or, in the neigh- 
b(»nrhood of the sea, were so many vast estuaries. 

'Hjin rev(dulion (or, more accurately speaking, this uniform series of 
evoUiti<»ri) in tlie course of nature deserves explanation. Jn the earliest 
timc'i, w hen as yet the dry land w as hut recently quitted hy the sea, the 
rivers did not at fir^t find Miitaide cliaiinels prepared for tbem, nor that 
nnifonu di'clivjfy wliicli llicy rcipiired in tbeir ]>assage to tlie sea. Hence, 
in many jdjices they overllowed, formed standir'g sheets of water, and 
made the land u-c1cnk. C^radiially, and wJicia'ver tliey hnp])ened to find 
soil more soft and yield inir th»iii usual, Ilu‘y ludlowed mit channels for 
themselves ; and with the mud which they washed u]) from these chan*. 
Dels hy the force of tlicir currents, they rsii'^ed on each side hatdvs wdiieh, 
in seasons of low water, were siitficient to confine their streams, but 
which, as cdten as they wen* overflowed hy th(3 rising of the waters, 
were again raisi'd ]>y the di'po^itioiia of mud, &c., until the river-beds 
were by the continued repetition of this pioeess, so far matured as to 
he in a condition for carrying down t<» sea, with a moderate but uni- 
form descent, wliatever^watcis were delivered into tliem hy the eirenm- 
jacent lands. Now, it must necessarily have ha]>pened, that the high- 
lying regions ahout the ‘-onrees of great rivers, would lie llie first to 
henefit hy tlii> process of natural development, an'! wtnibl therefore he 
the first to attract iidiabitants ; the same pr*»e( s would desrend hy 
gradual siieeessioiis t<i tlie lower regions, seaward ; and those wliieh lay 
nearest the mouths of rivers* would be still invidved in tlie struggle of 
development loiyr after the bi”bcst groumls bad attained their stage of 
maturity. ]5ut it is oh^ervahle that ibis disadvantage of situation, as 
originally it really is, brings with it in tlie eml a rich compensation: 
tlie very same lowness of position, wlireli had thrown them so far hack in 
the race of deveIo]mient, afterwards enabling them tog-row rich upon the 
spoils of tlie hiS) lamls. For the ri\ ers, bearing along in high /baals a rich 
freightage of mud and slime, overflow' itieir bardvs, and di^msit the uholo 
upon the Jow'cr gi’ounds. 1 hese are, in ifiis w'ay, at mu* and the same 
time, inaniirod and raised ; and a transfer of fertility takes place of the 
same kind, if not in the same degree, as that memorahle «mc which wc 
have before noticed between the Tliebais and tlic Deltsf. ^ 

Natural processes, i»inning through a* regular jn-ogression or cycle of 
this sort, make it easy to iidderstafid the reiryirkahle depopulations which 
liave sometimes taken place; as also the transfers of population and of 
agrlriilture which liove occurred between ancient and modern times* 
liut the natural jirocess, hy which w'e have here explained these pheno- 
mena, applies more peculiarly to those lands which labour under the 
privation of rain water ; and would, therefore, but for periodical over- 
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flows of some great river, waxi^ the requisite moisture, aud in sudi a 
condition must rapidly be converted into arid uninhabitable deserts. 
That dreadful catastrophe might be brought about by other means than 
the failure or the declension of the river waters ; for instance, by the 
geneiv^l elevation of the circumjacent soil through the continual deposi- 
tions of the annual overflow. In this way a oountry might be suddenly 
ruined by the* accumulation of its own chief wealth ; and, in fact, a 
ihost celebrated land u at this time threatened apparently by such a 
catastrophe. That lana is Egypt ; which, as it illuHtrutes better than any 
other the process by which nature, using tlie agency of rivers, first creates 
a rich and luAiitable soil, with a great population in its train ; and 
secondly, the continuation of the same process hy which she propels 
this wealth and population ^Vom the higlilands to the lowlands ; so, 
finally, it seems destined to illustrate that closing process hy which she 
swallows up and confounds lier own finest creations. The change wrought 
by the Nile, co-operating with '1‘imc in the elevation of this valley, (for 
Egypt is, in fact, one long hut nari*>w valley, bisected by the Nile,) 
is the great parent of its lung prosperity and of its present danger. 
According to the testimony of Herodotus, at a j»eriod which preceded 
his visit to Egypt, hy about 900 years, a rise in the Nile of not more 
than eight feet, sufliced to overflow tlie whole of the countiy. In his 
time fifteen feet of increase in the river level was requisite to accomplish 
the same universal irrigation. But at present nothing short of tw'enty- 
fpur feet is adequate to the end. Now, without further inquiry, it is 
evident that if the elevation of the soil, hy me<nns of annual depositions 
from the river go on indefinitely, without any corresponding rise in the 
river, — whether in our time or not, sooner or later, the river will become 
useless in its main function. A finite power measuring itself against 
one which is in its nature infinite must be defeated ; and it will appear 
that it must vi termini, merely by a nominal explanation of the two forces 
concerned w'ithout further argument. 

Were all countries, then, under the peculiar circumstances of Egypt, 
the possibility of old age as an ufFection belonging to our planet would 
be established, and at the same time the mode of its apinroach explained ; 
and thus our problem w'uuld at once be solved. But since the natural 
process wdiicli takes place in that instance Applies to very few parts of 
the eartli's surface, and the total result must therefore be regarded as 
trivial and inconsiderable, we have still to determine 'the question in 
reference to the planet as a whole ; and with that view it is our business 
first of all to examine those causes from which the majority of natund 
philosophers have deduced old age as a natural or possible effect, and by 
which they have fancied tliemseh'cs warranted to predidi the final and 
genera] decay M our planet. * 

The FIRST of these caused is that implied in the hypothesis, which 
ascribes the saltness of the^ea tp rivers. *Thcse, it is allied, carry down, 
ward to the sea all the salt extracted from the earth, and washed by tkff 
ruin into their currents ; and in the sea it is left by means of continual 
evaporation, an9 is then gradually accumulated, apd in that way has all 
the salt "been obtained which the seaonow hblds in solution. Now, it is 
an obvious inference from this doctrine, that, salt being the principal 
agent of growth and fertility, the earth being thus gradually, robhed Of 
her pow'ers must finally be utterly impoverished and reduoedfto a Condi, 
tion of substantial death. 

The 8 ^ 6 ond cause lies iu the tendencies sof rain and rivers to. wash 
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away the soil and carry it off into the Jla, which tlms appears to he con- 
tinually loaded witl^iches at the expense of the terra ^rma; and fear 
has been expressed ftat the sea, having its level in this way continually 
raised, must finally again surmount and cover the, dry land which was 
heretofore withdrawn from its dominion. * 

There is a third conjectural opinion advanced by thqse who, having 
noticed that the sea withdraws itself perceptibly from most shores in foni^, 
periods of time, and leaves exposed as dry huKUniany tracts of ground 
which heretofore lay within the marine empire, either apprehend an ae. 
tual consumption of this fluid element by some sort of snysterious con- 
version into a more solid state, or else explain this diminution of the sea 
out of the operation of other causes which have interrupted the rain in its 
retiirn to that vast reservoir from which it had arisen by evaporation. 

A FOURTH and last opinion there is, which assumes as the great organ 
of nature, an anima mundi, or principle of universal activity, though 
nowhere directly perceptible, whose emanations, how'cver subtle, be- 
ing yet material, must finally he exhausted by incessant generation of 
new births ; and nature herself, concurrently with this exhaustion of 
her organ, must be exposed to old age and death. 

These opinions I will briefly examine, and will then attempt to esta- 
blish that w'hich to myself appears to he the true one. 

Were there any truth in the first opinion, it would follow that all salt 
with which the waters of the ocean and mediterranean seas are impreg- 
nated, had previously been mingled wdth the soil which covers the terra 
firmu; and that having been washed out of it by rains, it had then been 
carried off by rivers, and so perpetually intriKliiced into the great ma- 
rine reservoir by the same means. Hut fortunately for the earth, this 
conjecture is groundless. For, premising that the mean quantity of rain 
water which falls upon the earth in one year is IH inches deep, a quan- 
tity pretty nearly equal to what has been found to fall in the temperate 
zone, and presupposing that all rivers arise and are fed by rain water; 
also that, of that rain which falls upon the terra firntfij only two-thirds 
return into the sea through rivers, the other third being in part exhaled 
and in part spent upon the growth of plants ; lastly, assuming that the 
sea occupies'but one-half of the total superficies of the earth, an assump- 
tion which is below the truth* in thsit case we shall have placed the hy- 
pothesis in question upon the must advantageous footing ; and yet, even 
then, all the rivers of the earth will have poured into the sea only one foot 
deep of water ; and, therefore, upon the assumption that its mean depth 
were not more than a hundred fathoms, would have filled its basin in 
six hundred years, after it had been efhptied in the same number of 
years by evapdration. Acoording to this calculation, th^ united contri- 
butions of all brooks and rivers since Ae creation would have filled the 
sea's basin Just ten times ; and the salt, therefore, could amount to no 
mere than ten times as much as* that with wliich river water is naturally 
endowed under its present circumstances. Hence, we obtain this infer- 
ence, that in order to settle the actual degree of saltn'es^ in the sea, wo 
have only to subject ten cubic feet of rfver water to evaporation, m^en 
the salt left behind muat dmoanfsto just as^much as the |>roduct from a 
cubic feot of sea water after evaporation. Now, this is, prima fade, 
far too improbable to obtain the assent of the rudest judge ; f(»r, ac- 
cording to the computations of Wallerius, the water of the North Sea, 
in parts where few rivers fall into it, contains one-tenth part of |filt, some- 
ti|M8 ev«n a seventh ; andeveti in the Bothnic cTolf, where it is greatly 
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diluted with river.water^ it fitillvcontains a fortieth. The earthy there- 
fore^ is sufficiently guaranteed against this particular risk of losing its 
salt by the agerfey of rain and rivers : that point S settled by fact and 
absolute experiment. In reality^ so far from robbing the land of its 
saline' parts^ there is good reason to believe that the sea bountifully 
transfers to it some portion of its own ; for, although evaporation leaves 
behind the gross salt, it docs, however, raise and carry off part of that 
which has been volatilized, which floats w ith vapours over the tt^rrafivma, 
and commiinit'ates to the rain that fertilizing quality hy which it is 
ad vaniageouslyi distinguished from tlie w'ater of streams. 

So much for the fir at hypothesis ; the ttacmd is more self-consistent, 
and generally has more credibility. Manfred has thouglit it w'orthy of 
a very learned examination in the commvntarUim of the Bolognese ''In. 
stitute. In the course of this review he reniiirks, that the <dd founda- 
tions of the Chithedral at IlHveiiiia, whicii is found below the modern 
one covered with i.*uhl>ish, is eigiit feet lower than tlte high-water mark 
of the sea ; and, therefore, at the iieriod when tliat foundatiou was first 
constructed, at every tide of flood it iniisl have been laid under water, 
unless we suppose the sea to have been lower at that time than at pre- 
sent ; for there is evidence enough that the sea came up as close to the 
city in those days as it does now. In confirmation of his opinion, that 
the height of the sea 1ms been constantly on llie int'rense, lie cites the 
case of St. Mark’s Church at Veiiiee, which is n(»w so low, tliat its ground- 
floor as well as St. Mark’s Place itself, when the lagoon happens to he 
Hooded, are laid under w'ater : an accident to wliieli, we may reasonably 
presume, that it could not have been liable at the time of its foundation, 
lie appeals also to the marble terrace carried round the Senate Ilouso of 
St. Mark, probably for the beneiit of those who were going on ship- 
board, in order to allow of their coming to the water’s edge in carriages 
— a purpose which is now entirely defeated, sini^ moderately high tides 
lay it half a foot under water. This tendency of the sea-Jevcl to rise 
continually higlior, he explains out of the accurnnuilations of mud and 
other depositions from the fresh %vater, which, by continually raising the 
bed of the sea, must, as u natural consequence, force up its surface to a 
higher level. In order to establish the agreement between these marks, 
or positive facts of experience, on the one ifand, and the elevating power 
as determined by calculation on the other, be endeavoured to value the 
quantity of nmd which the streams carry along with tliem when most 
turbid. Accordingly, towards the end of February, he took up water 
from the river which Hows past Bologna, and suffering the mud to settle, 
he found it to be the 1. 1 74th p.nrt of the water. From this result, coupled 
w'ith the ninoupt of w'uter which' the rivers in one year deliver into the 
sea, ho deduced ^ valuation of the elevating power, agreeably to which 
it appeared, that in a course of 348 years the sea wmuld bo raised hy five 
inches. But, by pursuing this investigation, and extending his calcula- 
tion to the sand, stones. See. which accompany the mud, Manfred found 
reason to carry the elevating force much higher, insomuch that in 
years it would raise the levcd by twelve iiichi^s. On this footing, 
the great catastrophe of thq, earth would be approaching with pretty 
rapid steps ; and, yet even thus, he was more cautious in his estimate 
than Hartsoecker, who, upon a course of similar investigations with rer 
spect to the Jlhine, announced the final ruin of the earth within ten mil- 
lennia — a, course of time sufficient, in his estimate, to wash away the 
whole inhabitable parts of the terra firma, axidi to diffuse t]ie sea ^iver its 
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entire surface as one uniform mirror, bfoken only by naked vocks bel*e 
and there rising above the waters. ^ 

The true error of this liypothesis lies only in degree ; else, as regards 
its principle, it is well founded. It is true tliat the rain and tlie rivers 
wash away the earth, and carry it off into the scei, but it is fur eAough 
from the truth that they do tliis to the extent assumed by the aiitlior. 
He assumed arbitrarily that the rains flow as turbidly the whole year 
through as they do in those days when the sn(»w, melting from the moun- 
tains, causes violent t<»rrents, — and wlien the soil, rendered peculiarly 
friable by the previous action of frost, is washed away with more than 
usual ease. Had he coupled this consideration with the proper regard 
to the distinction between rivers descending from nunintairious regions 
full of torrents, and those which are fed flat countries, liis computa- 
ti<»n would have heeri so far modified, that, perhaps, he would have dis* 
missed it as no longer a siiificient basis for his purploHe. Had lie con- 
sidered further that determinate tendency in the sea's motimi to carry 
shurewards all substances not having an eijiial mobility with itself, to 
prevent therefore all accuiniilations of mud upon its own bed, and hy 
continual dc‘positions of such floating innttcr to increase. the to/Y/,/?nw// ; 
in that case his fear of seeing the marine basin filled up, would liave 
given way to a well-founded hope of obtaining continuHl accessions of 
new land from the spoils of the high lamis of the globe. l'\»r tlie fact is, 
that in all gulfs, as, for example, in that which hears the name of the 
Red Sea, and in the Gulf of Venice, the sea is gradually retiring from 
the interior end, and the dry land is making continual usurpations upon 
the kingdom of Neptune. 

Hut with regard to the cause of the alleged depression in the shores 
of the Adriatic, as this might be supposed to arise indiflerently from a 
real elevation of the sea or a real sinking of the land, I would uecount 
for it (supjiosing always that the facts are accurately reported) hy ap. 
pealing to a peculiar and special circumstance alfectiiig the very consti- 
tution of the ground in the Italian peninsula. We know that this conn, 
try rests upon subterranean vaults ; and tin? rage of earthquakes, although 
it has inunifestod itself most violently in the southern provinces, has yet 
run along to the north, and far out liebiw* the sefi, with pt»wer enough to 
expound even there the cavernous constitution of the land, and the vast 
intercommunications of suhterrancous galleries and chambers. Is it nut, 
therefore, probable that, ilirough the action of continual shocks, the en- 
tire soil of Italy — or roof, as I may call it, resting upon this erioririoii.s 
system of arches — has silently given wiiy, and settled down upon its sup- 
porting columns ? 

That THTHD hypothesis, which regaj^s the increase ^ dry land and 
gradual limitation of the waters upon this gjohe ns a forarunner of its ruin, 
may plead as plausible attestsy^ions as the preceding hypothesis from 
the records of experience, though not so intelligible a cause for their ex- 
planation. For, though at flrst sight it might seem that the sea, whilst 
withdrawing on side and exposing /rcsli surface ot idry land, would 
in some other quartel possess itself, hy gradual encroachment, of coun. 
terbalancing areas, and thus, ufon the whole, obtain intlefnniiication ; 
yet Itjs certain that the old tracts, which the sea relinquishes, are far 
more " extensive than the new ones which it appropriates. The sea is 
peculiarly apt to quit low grounds, whilst it fr^, with aspiring waves, 
against the higher and Steepler shores. Thai fact alone might be suffi- 
ciant to demonstrate that the surface of the sea, taken generally, is not 



id a course of elevation ; for in^ that case the difference of level would 
be^nost evidenj:1y perceptible on shores with a very gradual and slight 
declivity ; in such a situation a very trifling elevation of level, as even of 
a few feet, would lay under water a vast surface of land. Whereas the 
very opposite result is observable. Thus, for example, the Prussian 
** Nahru7igen,V and the Downs upon the Dutch and English coasts, are 
so many sand-hills^ w'hich, in former times, the sea threw up in its daily 
path, but wliich now serve for lofty ramparts against its intrusions. 

Now, in w'hich of the three following modes are we to solve this phe. 
noinenon } Shall we ascribe this depression of the sea to an actual 
evanescence (»f the fl uid element and Jits conversion into some more solid 
fbriM ; or, secondly, to a percolation and filtering of the rain-water into 
the bowels of the planet ; dr thirdly, to a continual deepening of the 
sea’s basin in consequence of its everlasting motion ? The first cause, 
though likely to have the smallest share in any perceptible change, is 
not, however^ so much opposed to a sound Natural Philosophy as might 
seem. For, as other fluid bodies, quicksilver and air for instance, some- 
times assume a form of more solidity without therefore losing their 
essence, so beyond all doubt does w'ater ; the particles of which element 
seem, in the formation of vegetables, to lay aside their fluidity ; the 
very driest wood, upon chemical analysis, still yields water ; and thus 
it becomes probable that some part of the waters of this globe is con- 
verted into the substances of a vegetable growth, and never again re- 
turns to the ocean. The second cause, speaking rigorously, can as little 
he disputed as the first, llaiu water, it is true, that part I mean which 
the earth imhihes, sinks generally no farther than to those denser strata 
which, refusing to let it pass, force it to pursue the inclinations of the 
ground in search of an outlet, and thus to feed springs. But it will 
alw’tiys in some jiurtial degree trickle down to the rocky strata ; and 
even in these will penetrate through crevices, and make those gatlier- 
ings of subterraneous waters which, upon occasion of earthquakes, have 
sometimes spouted upwards and deluged whole tracts of country. Possi- 
bly tlie amount of sea water lost in this way may not he inconsiderable ; 
and it merits a more accurate valuation. But it is the third cause 
W'hich apparently has the largest and lea^ disputable share in the de- 
pression of the sea’s level ; that level must continually sink in propor- 
tion ns the bed of the sea is mure profoundly hollowed. But in this 
way of approach not the slightest advance is made tow'ards the earth’s 
destruction. 

APhat then is the result of the examination we have pursued with 
regard to tlie hypothe.ses hitlierto brought forward ? The first three 
we have disnij^sed as insufHciegt. 1. The earth loses nothing of its 
saline quality thiroiigh the abjutions of the brooks and the rain. 2. The 
rich soil is not washed away into the ses^by rivers, with irrepai*able loss, 
and with the effect of saturating the ocean and thus raising its waters 
above the habitable laud. True, the rivers carry into the sea the spoils 
of the elevated regions ; but the^ea avails Itself of these spoils, only to 
make farther depositions on the margin the ^ferra Jirma, 3. The 
opposite notion of an actuaUdeerease fti the waters of the ocean, how. 
ever plausible, is too conjectural aapeculation,and supported by too little 
grounds drawn from positive e^^perence to challenge a philosophic attotkA. 
tion. There is, indeed,- as regards a change in the earth’s *form, one opera, 
tive cnuse|fttni remaining u|M)a which w*e nq^y reckon with certainty ; and 
that is the tendency of rain and of brooks, by continually gnawing at the 
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soil and washing it down from the 
to level the emineticee^ and to ro 
process and its effect are certain ; and the earth cannet be delivered 
from the action of this cause until that era when^ all the looser strata 
having been washed away^ nothing will remain in the shape of emiriences 
or inequalities except only the rocky frame-work or foundation insus- 
ceptible of further change. This is a revolution iii the earth's form to be 
viewed with reasonable dread as a cause of impending ruin not only by 
means of the transposition of strata^ the most fertile of which are gradually 
buried under successive depositions of worse soil ; but in a yet higher de- 
gree by the abolition of those inequalities upon the earth's ^irface to which 
we are indebted for the indispensable distinction of hills and vales. 
Looking at the present constitution of our j^hfbe^ and the distribution of 
its inequalities^ we are struck with wonder and intense admiration at 
tlie order which presides amongst disorder^ and the exquisite regularity 
with which all the irregularities on tlie earth’s surface are made to co. 
operate towards one and the same systematic purpose. Vdst tracts of 
country^ fur instance, lying perhaps in aiu-ial altitudes, are yet all provid- 
cd with regular successions of declivities, tending, fur leagues, towards 
the basin of lakes; or else, by means of brooks which serve ns pipos^ 
deliver their waste water into the large conduits and sewers of mighty 
rivers ; which again are furnished with other successions of declivity 
sufficient to carry down their contents to the ocean. And it is observa- 
ble that this beautiful arrangement, by which the ground is liberated 
from all superduities of rain water, depends for much of its efficacy 
upon the particular degrees of the declivities in relation to the height 
and the form of the superior grounds. Were the descent greater and 
more precipitous than it is, then the water (so necessary as one great 
condition of fructidcation) would he carried off too rapidly and in too 
large a proportion. W ere it less, the water would be apt to stagnate 
in ruinous accumulatiods. Now, it is undeniable that a process is 
silently at work through all ages, operating by means of the rain and 
torrents in the way described above, for gradually impairing and finally 
effacing the dne symmetry of the arrangements here insisted on; since 
it is evident to the understanding as well as demonstrated by experience, 
that in exact proportion as the higher eiifmences are washed away, and 
the lower grounds elevated by the eternal depositions of these moun- 
tainous dilapidations, muft the earth approximate in fonn to that condi- 
tion in which it would have been had hills and valleys never existed. 
And the same effects must follow. That is, the rain water, no longer 
met by a regular scale of declivities for carrying down its superduities 
must settle upon the ground, and thus ^ak and saturate it in a degree 
which must soon obliterate its fructifying powers, and reffder the globe 
uninhabitable. To the eye of philosophy^ nothing is*trivial or little 
which can, by continual summation of its never ending series, amount 
dually to any great result ; nor can it be reasonable to overlook or to 
dismiss as unworthy of notice, any natural process or tendency towards 
the ruin of our planetj. in which time only is wanted os if condition for 
maturing its efficacy. ^ And»even Us regards that condittoo, it cannot be 
said tiiat the noiseless steps of this natural process are altogether imper- 
ceptible at present ; already soihe emeibie advance In this process can be 
exhibited. One instance shall be cited from my own native country of 
Upper Prussia^ Let me premise, however, by way of making it Intel, 
ligible, that, as the high landfiNind cUiinencee Of any region aA , gently 
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Itigh^ regions to the lower, gradually 
b the globe of its inequalities. This 
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wasting away by dilapidation^ con|urreiit1y with that effect^ and in due pro. 
portion to it^ will the afflux of water to the lower grounds, by means of 
which lakes anck rivers are fed, continually diminish ; and thiiH^ it will bap<^ 
pen that these lakes and rivers must, by their own changes, become regu. 
lar c:|{>onentH of the advances made by nature in the ]irocess alluded to. 
Now tlie Upper part of Prussia is full of lakes ; and of these rarely can 
ono be found Vhich <has not in close contiguity, large smooth expanses 
of dead levels, bearing ail the marks of having once been accessory por- 
tions of the adjacent lake. What cause wiis it which exposed tlioir beds 
to the atiiiosplierc, and converted them into dry land ? Manifestly the 
diminished sujiply nf water, and the contracted channels of the feeding 
streams. To give one example, according to the best authejiticaled evi- 
dence, tlie Prussian lake, known by the name of the Dranseifse(», did, in 
former ages, extend to the city of Pnmmtn^Holfandy and was even made 
available f<»r purposes of navigation ; whereas, at priMcnt, it lias withdrawn 
itself from tliat city by a .sj)ace of nearly five Knglisli miles, th(»ugh still 
indicating its aiiiuent bed hy a long mirror-like plain, whose elevated 
shores are even yet distinctly visildo on both sides. Here then, in a 
well-attested case of gradual change, we have the first links in a series 
whose last may possibly he at an iiilinite distance from the beginning ; 
and (I will add) may perhaj^s never ho reached ; for llevelation announces 
to the planet which we iiilinhit, a sudden and \ iolent catastrophe ; such as 
may Interrupt its duration in the veryac/oc of ]»rosperity, and may leave 
it no time for travelling tlinmgh the regular stages of superannuation, 
or for dying (so to spc.ik) by a natural dcatb. 

Meantime, 1 am still in arrear, whilst treating of the several Jiypotheses 
which have been pimposed (or may be proposed) on the (piestion of the 
earth’s natural Itfe and age, as regards my answer to one of them : I 
mean the ronn rn. I’Jiis hypothesis assumes, as my reader will recollect, 
that the active f(»rce which constitutes, in some measure, the life of 
nature, and which, though n(»t visibly manifesting its presence, is yet 
busily at work in every act of natural generation and in the whole 
economy of the three natural kingdoms, may, !>y degrees, suffer decay 
and exliaustinri, and may thus, by consequence, cause the superannuation 
of natfire. Those whf» assume a universal spirit of the. world in the sense 
htM’c indicated, do not understand hy it anp/mmaterial pow'cr, any anima 
fnitufli, or plastic natures, which are all creatures of the imagination ; 
but a subtle .and univorsally-operative matter, which, in mil formations of 
nature, coiiftitutes tlie active principle, and possesses a Proteus capiicity 
for assuming all sliapes and forms, Such an idea is not so much at war 
with u sound Natural Philosophy, or w’ith actual experience, as might be 
supposed. If it be considered that, in the vegetable kingdom, nature has 
invested the iTh>st powerful and apirltiiHl part of her creations in a certain 
oil, whose volatility is fixed and arrested by its peculiar viscous quality, 
and M'hose dispersion, either by evaporation or by chemical processes is 
followed by no sensible loss of weight, though in other respects it leaves 
the body a meroi caput mortuum ; if, again, it he considered how this 
ftpirihis rector] ns chemists term it, this fifth essence, which constitutes 
the specific characteristic of every vegetable grow th, is everywhere pro- 
duced with equal ease by ttie nutriment of plants, viz., pure water and 
air ; if> again, we consider the volatile acid universally diffused through 
the atmosphere, that principle of activity in most kinds of salts, the 
essential part in combustion, whose forces of attra#ion^ and repulsion 
are so eftarly manifested in electricity ; throwing these random glances 
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over Proteue of nature, we shall bd| inclined to conjecture with some 
probabilitv one universal instrument in the hands of nature, in the shape 
of A subtle matter infinitely active, of that description which is usually 
termed a spirit of the world ; but, at tlio same time, we shall have cause 
to apprehend, that everlai?tin|^ generations, or acts of birth, may coysumc 
more of it than .is restored in the dissolution of natural products. The 
equilibrium may possibly nut be maintained ; and, by the enormity of her 
expenditure, nature may perhaps be continually suffering attaint and 
loss in her vital forces. 

For my part, when 1 consider that instinct of high action which pos- 
sessed the nations of antiquity ; wlien 1 look back fipon that vast 
enthusiusm of ambition, of virtue, and of patriotism, and above all, that 
love of liberty, which became to them a dctnoninc possessLori, as it were, 
and a salient spring of grand thinking, raising them so unspeakably above 
themselves, and above the standards of poor ordinary human nature ; 
thinking of these things, and comparing the aspect of those times with 
the limitary and frigid qualities of humuiiity seen under its preseij^t phasis, 
1 feel di>posed certainly to congratulate our present age upon a revolu- 
tion which, after all, is favourable both to moral interests and to the 
interests of science"; but yet, at the same time, 1 am tempted to conjec- 
ture, tliat pO’jsibly this great change may be an indication of a real de- 
pres>ion in the temperature of that subtle fire which animated human 
nature, and sup])liod it with the very pabulum of its life. On the other 
hand, when I advert to the vast influence which forms of government, 
education, and example, exercise- upon morals, and moral feelings, 1 
distrust my own conclusions, and am again reduced to doubt whether 
these equivocal symptoms cati be allowed any weight in establishing an 
absolute deterioration of nature. 


HYMN TO NIGHT. 

* 

With fond entreaty of unceasing sighs, 

I call thee, dewy night ! mild Queen of Peace ! 
The brain is fevered, dimly droop the eyes, ’ 
i\nd strife exults, and labour will not cease ; 

And tlie quick thoughts their strring enforcement ties 
To joyless tasks, are pantirj|^ fur release 
And passions long for calm, Aid woes for rcs( : 

Come thou ! and fold them on th3r tranquil breast. 

# 

Come ! for the earth is weary : on the wolds 
The bladed corn seems trembling for the dfc^ ; 

The noon-lulm rose is dead,— ^the poppy folds 

Her bloodshot Sye Hlie shiveijng forests thtough 
The homewaM bird its way, complaining, holds ; 

The fields are dumb ; — a deep and sullen blue 
Stains the near-frowning hills ; and o'er the sea 
The restless wind moans fitfully for thee ! ^ 



Breathe on the troubled heart ! Amidst the glare 
And noisy nothings of the pageant^ l^ay, 

A throng of mean desires, with busy care> 

Have chased the train of sacred thoughts away. 
Fain, but too feeble, would the soul repair 
Within its holiest shrine to muse and pray ; 
But ioud, preventing numbers stand before 
Dismiss the crowd — unclose the temple door ! 


AwaRe thy Moon, that seems to sorrow’s eye 
A minister of love, intent to bring 
The dim remote possessions of the sky 

In league witli human sympathies, that cling 
With fonder hope to dreams of worlds on high. 

When dreams of earth arc past, and yearn to fling 
This rugged chain of Time’s restraint aside. 

To dwell with auglit that knows not change or tide. 


And, crowned with myriad glories, passing far 
The dizzy glow of day, sweet Queen, unveil 
The face Of tliy fair heaven ! and, star on star. 
Thy train of living gleams, with splendour pale, 
EnkituUe at the lamps of light, that are 

Hung o’er tlie gates of bliss that earliest liail 
The home-returning angels, as they lead 
From sphere to sphere the spirits Deatli has freed. 


Or yet more welcome, stern and tempest-crowned, 

(For thy wild frow'n is terrible and proud !) 

Come, ill thy state of starless gloom, enthroned 
Beneath tlie rolling canopy of cloud, 

Tossed by thy giant winds that, trumpet-toned. 

Shout througli the treiubling sky tlieir triumph loud, 
'While Kiirth, amazed with darkrfbss, and subdued. 
Shakes at the menace of thy wrathful mood ! 

O thou that lendcst beauty to the deep. 

Dashing its weaves with gems, — to tree and flower 
Uiiw'onted fragrance when thy sweet dew's w'eep,-— 
Sbng to the lonely nightingale, and power 
To nnfli’s freed spirit, in thy halls of sleep ; 

And solemn mysteries to the midnight hour, 

The charm to silence — majesty in gloom. 

Giver ef rest, and strength, and sweetness, come ! 

c 

All fairer dreams^forgotten'midst the toil 
Of servile day ; the hopes that vainly seek 
The true and lovely on the rugged soil 
Of common life, and, lingering there, grow weak ; 
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The, heart’s >TOung‘ bloom thai,bitter yonra despoil ! 

The memories busier hours forbid to speak ; 

And fancies, soft and shy, that shun the light, • 

Revive, and bring us back, O gentle Night ! 

The jealous mourner, with a burning eye. 

Expects thy coming shadow. Like a stone. 

Cold on his heart Day’s hateful burdens lie, 

And urge liim, striving with his stifled groan. 

From vain remark, or vainer cbccr, to fly, ^ 

And stand, debating with his grief, alone 
Beneath thy silent shade, where none intrude 
To mete his tears, or mock his ^itude. 

But more, sweet Empress, be tby presence dear 
To that still chamber, where a child of song 
Breathes, in quick rapture on thy startled ear. 

Exulting notes that ages shall prolong ! 

Shed magic on his soul, and bid appear 

Serene and beauteous forms ; as, throng on throng. 
The stately dead approach, in converse high. 

And spiriUmurmurs to his call reply ! 

Queen of fond passions ! bid thy daughter set 
Her beamy cresset in its orb of gold. 

That bashful eyes, and lips that ne'er have met, 

Beneath the smiling lustre may grow hold ; 

And virgiris cease to coy, and half-forget 

To chide, or shrink from love's enraptured fold; 

Till the full heart in every pulse replies. 

Long kisses burn, and souls are blent in sighs. 

Or csill the antic sprites, w'hosc winged feet 

Sweep the green land of dreams ; whore visions fair 
And strange delights in bright delii^um meet ; 

And bliss, to earth unknown, is perfect there ; 

And w'ill is free, and every grief is sweet ; 

And Time outstripped, and distance cast in aic ; 

And smiling pliantums of the loved and dead 
Glide through the radiant crowd with noiseless tread ! 

O come ! and lull the hot, impat^nt sense. 

Of weariness and uTong ; the pasU restore ! * 

Come with old memories, Render and intense, 

Come with the fresh untainted thoughts of yore ! 
Come, sweet and solemn guide ! and bear me hence 
To the lost years that earth can give tio more ! 

With thee, repole, aT\4 beauty, and delight. 

Sink on the troabied soul : come blessed Night ! 

V. 
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THE " FAIRY LADY” OF CALDERON. 

• 

A MORE strikinp^ iiigtance could hardly be afforded of the alternate popu- 
larity and nefj^leet which various fiirms of poetical creation seem destined 
to experience, from the tendencies and desires i»f different eras, than the 
decline which, in our day, appears to attend the fortunes of Dramatic 
Literature. 'I'he phenomenon has given rise to much controversy ; and the 
fact b(‘ing too obvious for dispute, di.scussioii hsi.s chiefly turned upon its 
siijiposed causes. It is not surprising that the symptoms of dissolution 
in a Power which has moved and rejoiced mankind for the greater part 
of two thousand years, sliould awaken reflection and inquiry ; but, of the 
many explanations offercMl, fiMv appear to have cast mucii light upon the 
mystery. From one ingonidus critic, indeed, we have lately heard that 
the diffusion of knowledge, the increase «»f domestic comforts, and the 
uhuiidance of intellectual recreation, are fatal to tlie popular iiiilueiicc 
of the Drama : a position from which, iu all humility, w*e heg leave to 
dissent. It may be true, as the description of one step in a revolution 
whereof tlie crisis is evidently at band, and as applied to the features of 
a particular time ; but it appears to be narrow and ill-considered, as 
expressing the sum and conclusion of all Dramatic Histiiry. Our view 
of the matter is more luqieful ; and it is founded iijion certain Inndmurks 
of belief, which a d.irk season cannot wholly obscure. To display these 
in detail would exact too wide a deviation from the purpose of the pre- 
sent essay ; a few words alone, liy way of iudication rather than exposi- 
tion, can he afforded to this interesting subject. We Indieve, — Tliat poetry 
is co-existent with human nature, and that its utterances, however en- 
feebled for a w'hile, can in no wise he silenced; 'i’liut creation, and the 
hleiidiiig of imagination with the accidents of life, are its highest and 
most ])revailing functions : I'hat, in all times, the few alone have 
leisure to repose and speculate ; the jioetry.of the many must accord 
with the condition of their destiny, which is action : Tliat contempla- 
tion can never permanently fulfil the ministrations of pot»try to the 
popular mind ; wliicli demands a visible form, a ppfwou, so to speak, for 
all its emotions and impressions ; a fact abundantly proved by the cha- 
racter of all early national song : That from such a deiiuind the Drama 
first arose ; and that the same principle which gave it birth will provide 
for its support : And that, conse<(uently, although Time may efface older 
models, ami introduce changes hi Jornij the essence will survive ; so long, 
at least, as poetry, which we believe to be an Eternal spirit of Truth, 
clothed in beauty and speaking music, shall continue to dwrell in the 
hearts of mankind. 

Thus and briefly, fin a subject, the full investigation of which 

would rcquiie a volume j and upon which we now can only bestow a 
hasty glance in passing. However the influence of the scene may have 
waned, there seems to be no reason \o apprehend that the masterpieces 
of tlie Dramatic Muse have lost their charm in the closet ; and thus the 
failing glories of the stag^ have in no wise deterred us from a long, 
cherished design of exhibiting to our reader^ some outlines of a great 
author, whose name occupies a distinguished place in its records. And, 
although we may be accused of presumption, no one, we believe, will 
condemn, ns falling upon an obscure or uninteresting subject, the choice 
which directed us to the writings of the immortal C^deron. 

ItAas been a matter of perplexity to decide upon the manner of our 
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examination, which is sorely restricted 1>y the limits assigned to us. To 
describe by full Kpecimens each class of the cofnjiositions of an author au 
various and abundant as Calderon, would require a series of essays in 
jtlace of one ; while, on the other hand, little jdeasure or knowledge 
would accrue to Kn^lish readers from a hare description, by epkliets 
and critical phrases, of an author whom translation has not yet intro- 
duced into our literature. 

It has been determined to attempt in sumo measure to combine the 
two motliods, by prefixing; a few greueral remarks to a sketcii in which 
M'e sliall trace in outliuu one of his most graceful and^ characteristio 
prudurtiuiis. 

England and Spain alone possess a drama of truly native growth, which, 
M’ithout foreign intermixture, has arrived '(ft a certain maturity, if nut 
perfection, lii countries, the same cause has Ituided to impress 
upon this class of composition a vivid and peculiarly national character; 
and their dramas further resemble e<ach other in the bold, unpruned 
luxuriance of »<ty]c and invention which horrified the lioileaus and La 
Ilarpes, and called down the caustic iiulignution of Voltaire. But here 
the parallel ends. The moral as well as the political position of the 
Spaniard, his peculiar temperament — perhaps also, liis ]ieculiar sky — had 
imparted to Jiis tlioatre (the true mirror of hitt nature and taste) features 
which pointedly distinguish it from all others. 

Previous to the golden era of Oharles l.'^ the scenic performances of 
Spain were almost wholly restricted to that strange mid smni.harharnus 
pnKluctiun, the It is true that tliere already existed pastoral, 

didactic, and religious eclogues, by Juan de la Eti/ana and otliers, in the 
form of Dialogue, and divided into acts ; hut these never jiossessed, nor 
were they calculated to <ibtain, the character of po(>uhir representations. 
They were recited at court, and produced hy especial favour on oc(!a- 
sions of ceremony, but appear to have never enjoyed mncJi national 
favour. The same may be ^said of sundry attempts on the part of aiilliors, 
more eonspicuoiis for zeal than for a just appreciation of the nature and 
objects of drumatic composition, to make it a vehicle for tho display of 
moral dissertations. On the other hand, the or miracle-plays, 

wdiich the church exhibited to the peojde on .the greJii festivals, and which 
formed a singular mixture of demotion, extravagant fiction, allegory, and 
coarse hninonr, were eagerly sought after, and witnessed with delight ;t 
anil it is in these, perhaps, that the chief source «»f the later Spanish 
Comedy must be sought. At all events, the peculiar national tempera- 
ment which at an earlier period Jorived gnttitication from the strained 
allegories, the antithesis of awful and liidicruiis images, the wild changes, 
and the combination of the serious, the profane and tho imaginative, 
which these gothic composithins display, did afterwards, in^a more ad- 
vanced state of the national mind, impart somfH;liing of a kindred aspect 
to Comedy, when it began to assuipe possession of the Spanish stage. 

• The Charles V. of the German empire. ^ 

*1* So strongly have these oomiiositions occiipicsl the national taste, that after the 
rise of the true Spanish Dramp, its chief writers Ifhvc owed no siiiall share of their 
popularity to the produfctions in whiph this ^ylc (althouj^li, of coursi*, wUh more of 
polish and ilecorum) has been closely followim. It was #served for Calderon, to ele- 
^.ate such s^otesque and barbarous ibrins to the rejjfioii of the sublime. The old siye- 
teries are performed in some paits of Spain unto this day. 

;{: This term, which we are compelled to employ in default of aaMither, must be 
construed in its earlier sense, as applied to Dramatic and imagttiative peifori^nces 
fetiemlly; and not, as with ui^ reetricted to the claw of comic or satirical pieces 
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In Spain, aa well as in Italy, upon the revival of learning, there were 
not wanting authors who attempted to domesticate in their native language 
the forms of ifie classical Dranm. It U unnecessary to advert in this 
place to the result produced by the contest between the learned imita- 
tors ^ the ancients and the adherents of the Italian popular masks and 
the Commvdia deli* arte. In Spain all endeavours to establish the supre- 
macy of the aiiti(pie models were unsuccessful. Perhaps the leaders of 
the classical cohorts, such as Villalobos, De Oliva, and other followers 
and translators of Terence, Seneca, and Euripides, were not themselves 
sufKcienlly Ici^^ned or skilful, to secure A»r their originals a fair chance 
of competition with productions already beginning to obtain the public 
ai»plause : but the main cause of their failure aj»pears to be found in the 
tenacity with which the Spaniard has ever adliored to the inheritance of 
his native muse, and in the determination w hich nttaclios liini to the pro- 
ductions of his country’s peculiar growth, extendifig to his very enjoy, 
meiits.* Another party of authors hiisied themselves with the composi- 
tion of pieces, regularly distributed into nets, and duly supplied vvitli 
speaking personages, who discoursed excellent things on moral and in- 
structive subjects. ’J’Jiese for a time found some admirers, hy vvliom they 
were extolled as prodigies of art ; hut they were early cast aside hy 
public inditTerenco. It would seem that the stern grandeur of pure 
Tragedy has little attraction for a .people wIhn although in some respects 
grave and earnest, are petmliarly exigent t»f pleasurable emotions; and 
who ajipear to dwell with reluctance npon themes demanding the exer- 
cise of any feelings deeper than tho.se which a certain romantic patlufs 
may excite. Siuiin lias produced m) consnniniate 'rragcMly. iiermiidc'z, 
ill his Drama founded on tlio story of Inez do Castro, and (lervantes 
in his Numancia, have in many passages npjiroached, if not absolutely 
attained, the Jiigliest i»oint of tragic incident and emotion ; but these 
striking compositimis are enfeebletl by frei|uent ine«iualities, and their 
effect is anything hut sustained or complete. ’J’Jiis class of poetical 
creation has never captivated the national taste, and few attempts have 
been made to bring it to perfection. Of the writers who have been en- 
deavouring, since the middle of tlielsth century, to degrade their native 
literature, by tlie introduction of versions frmn the French Drama, it is 
not needful to speak. These arc not Hipani:;]! compositions, and do not 
fall w ithin the scojie of our im|uiry. 

But the entire nation, which had regarded witli rt^iathy tlie essays to- 
wards the establislimeiit of a foreign theatre; upon the appearance of 
the Comedy introduced by Torres Naharro in the loth century, at once 
apj)laiide<l and adopted it as their own. I’lio Drama, thus originated, 
daily engrossed more of Ike popular admiration, which stimulated the 
ambition otlier writer.s ,t~t]ie national taste Imd at length found a 
congenial mode of expression, wbicb only remained to be cultivated and 
enriched. This w as effected by lb» felicitous compositions of Cervantes, 
of Lopez de Vega “ the miraculous," and of others, who diligently con- 
tributed to Hie establishment of the popular Comedy: — ^its ffnai perfection, 
w as bestowed by the geniuft of Calderon. species of poetical creation 
BO ]»erfectly unique, so luxuriau|, so ikuciful, so brilliant, and irrqgii- 


**\*'^*^ pi'cseut day, the adhemts of the old national coplaSy Icc., form ia 
Ma^id itielf nu in:ilpii6caiit party against the introduction ol Italian Open, by 
them stigmatized as an insult to the national song and musie* 
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lar a» almost defies tlie attempt to describe it jn any effectual 
manner; we may perhaps most successfully examine its structure 
throuj^h the dispositions and mental habits of which it is the living 
abstract and reflection. 

The imajjiiiat'ive literalurc of southern climates is almost universally 
chanicteri/.ed by an air (»f genial and fanciful exuberance, that appears 
iiiiwilliii^ to mingle with those dark and fierce passions to which their 
inhabitants arc said to be jieculiarly disjioscd. This apparent incon- 
sistency may, perhaps, he most truly explained by tin? circumstances 
which, in these reirioiis, develop poetical creation. It wouM seem to be 
tlic spontaneous oilsiiriu^ of a cordial temperament, produced as soon as 
conceived, with the freshness and ha]»py ffeed«»m, Init with all the irre- 
llcclive warmth of infancy. The matiirer forms of iboui^ht, or the dark 
slmdes of the remote or terrible, have no place in compositions horn for 
the expression <»f picusuraldc feclin;!^, and dedicated to the service of 
liHppy niotneiits alone. The southern poet is the child of voliiptnoiis 
and sensitive imafrination ; and his vein, unconfined liy any restraint, is 
naturally most abundant in seasons when, undisturbed by intense or 
f^looiny tliou'rbt*^, his mind awakes to the keen delit^lils of tenderiicss 
and joy, and floats amidst tlie visions of a bri^lit and cvor-eliaiif^iii^ 
fancy. Sucl), in a ^rcat measure, ajipears to have been the mood which 
pive birth to the Spauisli (’oinedy. The pursuit <»f unembarrassed ^raii- 
Jlcation, the excitement courted by a careless leisure, actirif!^ on a 
temper warm, ea^vr, and excitable, led the irnaj^ination of its aiitbors 
into labyrinths of rnapoal inia^^erv, amidst <jui<*k clianj^es of incident and 
romantic adventure. Love is the one pervadin^r theme ; — its vicissitudes 
are followed with an interest perceived in its full power in llu>sc coun- 
tries, alone, wberoin loving forms the chief oeciipation of life ; and the 
soi*rows and disapp<iiiitiip'iits of the enamoured ftive the only tin^^c 
of sadness which is uillin^iy allowed to appear. Ilut the display <»f this 
passion in the Spaniard asnuiiied a certain oriental extrava/jfaiiee, bor- 
rowed no doubt from the Saracens, and attestin^^, ]»ei*baps, his inheri- 
tance of iSfoorisli blood. To this be added the fantastic ser\’icc and 
lofty humility tauj^ht by the school of chivalry, which survived in Spain 
huif? after its extinction in othfjr lands. The proud and ^fenenius tone 
of his character, required in the enamoured an almost impossible de/^ree 
of devoti<»n and sacrifice ; w hile his jealous iiiceiiess of 1ic»nour w^as per- 
petually occurring? to perplex the course of a lover's history, lleyond 
tins, in its representation, his ready percejitioii, and liis love of tlie 
marvellous, wxtc, moreover, to he pcratificd ; — the one rerpiired a Com- 
plicated and intricate plot, which should fiisk his ingenuiJy.to unravel 
— the other demanded a succession of Itrikiiii^ 'events, •awakenin^r an 
astonishment too breathless to dw'ell upon the*im probable means w'hereby 
they w'erc introduced. His naturE, noble yet marked with a tendency 
to exafr^eration, thrilled at the display of disinterested generosity, fast 
friendship, faith unstained uttiidst keen enmities, quick* revenge of 
insult, daring enterprisif, and grave or brilliant courtesy.^ It is this 
which im]>arts to Spanish Comedy, aftiidst its ii^nifold extravaganeies, a 
ccrtaiii tone of manliness, which would be vainly sought upq^i the French 
or Italian stage. 

From the disposition thus rapidly sketchedt we should expect a con. 
tinual earnestness of manner pervading even the most w^himsioiil and 
improbable combinations. The language of burlesque and raillery is 
exclusively condiied, in the Spanish prama, (as of old; when state held 
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pre-eminence over the fopperieH of courts and palaces ) to the li|)s of the 
professed jester, or (iractoao of the piece, who is either servant or peasant. 
It is his office to utter whatever of mirth or satire the author may w'ish 
to coilvey to liis audience : tJie principal personayfes never descend for 
an instant to the style of liinnour or ridicule. 

It must also l)e observed, that the reli^^ioua and political position of 
the Spaniard — the chosen son of a jealous- rhurch, and the loyal vassal 
of a sjjJcrulid Iml despotic ttioiiarrliy — us it tended to restrain all free 
exercise of practical thouj^lit. directed his mental energies to tlie lighter 
occupations of fancy, and stnnigly urgeil his native propensity to yield 
to the seductions <if an uncontrolled iniaginatiim; while the more serious 
contact wdth realities bccaiKe adilitiunully repugnant, from the peril 
which accompanied tlie enterprise. 

In a drama reffecling tln*se peculiar features of his mood and condi- 
tion, regularity of plan, or the delineation of traits of character could 
in»t be expected. TJie S])anihli comedie.- are bright or p(»tnpous iictions, 
adorned with an inexhaustible wealth of f'lncy, varied, jncturesque, and 
iinpnduihle. TIh'v are of two kinds, (rxciusive (»f the auton mvra» 
nieiitaffft, which form another and most striking class, do'^erving sepa- 
rate and peculiar notice ;) llie romnihi «»r romance-comedy, and 

the vomvt/in //c fv/pw y vayaila^ in which the -tidventures of courtly society 
and intrigue arc represented. The heroic dramas treat of the l(»ves and 
marvellous enterprises of princes, conquerors, and fabulous w'orthies ; and 
abound with splendid impos^ibi^^ties,■*^ pageants of the nl^)^t dazzling 
pomp, and incidents startling and pictures*|ue, Tlie sujnemacy of a 
passiotiuto love is the spring of action anil the guide of adventure ; iU 
jealousies and torments furnish the darker slindes of the picture ; while 
a tone of elevated and geiienms sentiment, beautiful tlioiigh over- 
strained, imparts a rich glow to its Cidouring. It is in tlieso composi- 
tions that the exuberance of Spanish imagination a]>pearsmost impaticTit 
of restraint; and the spectator is almost bewildered by the sudden 
changes, discoveries, and disguises wliich meet him at every moment ; 
while, at the will of tlie author, he is hurried without ceremony from 
place to place, and beholds, in an hour, the moving incidents of years, 
to the utter violation of all liorutiaii pfecept. Historical and geogra- 
phical accuracy are alike disregarded, the chief aim of the poet being to 
dazzle and astonish ; an object in the pursuit of which he gives a free 
career to his invention. 

The other class of comedies, those de cupa y cftpada, differ chiefly 
from tlie roniunce-pluys in choice of subject ; although the action, being 
of a more •(HMi fined charactet, requires fewer of the w'ild licences which 
w*e have notiqgd.' The pcrlei^ion of these is deemed to consist in the 
skilful intricacy of the plot, which is so thickened with mistakes, dis- 
guises, night scenes, and every otbe^ description of perplexed incident, 
that a foreigner has, at the first reading, no little trouble in pursuing 
the tangled^cSurse of the events. The perception of the various crossing 
threads of the story, and ftie curiosity which attends their ingenious 
evolution, form, it is said, no small part of the delight of a Spanish 
audience ; the most illiterate of whom can follow without confusion, at 
the first hearing, the intricacies of a complicated intrigue. The fortunes 

• Ihese were rarely introduced before the time of Calderon. The favour which 
this poet enjoyed at couit, placed at his disposal materials for a maaniflceuce of 
display, of which he fully availed himself in the decoration of the emedia heroyea. 
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of one or more pairs of lovers are the exclusive theme of these (Iramas also ; 
the conduct of which is always serious, frequently^pathetic ; the humour 
beinj^, as we have already observed, confined to the jester of tlie piece. 
Little, if any attempt at delineation of character is made ; the person. 
aj9|:e8 are almost invariably the same ; lovers, brave, amorous, and per. 
severing ; fathers, proud and severe, yet stately and courteous ; ladies, 
passionate and wilful ; a confidante, who is always devoted and intri. 
going, and sometimes wily ; a valet, who is a compound of buffoon and 
c<iward : such are the actors perpetually reproduced in Spanish Cmnedy. 
The variety, which is inexhaustihle, lies in the incident 4 and a Hkilfully 
woven fable appears to render the Spanish spectator careless of variety 
or finesse in the representation of character, and tuleraiit, nay, absolutely 
fond of tbc most nhirinir improbabilities.* 'riieso worka, indeed, escape 
from all the bmids of dramatic criticism. 'I'bey are beautiful fictions, 
chaii,L'^e!ul and biilliarit tfie pictures of a dream, and, like liicm, un. 
conscious of the rc-tr^lillt^ of place, time, or experience. T<» apply to 
such geTiial and cb;tr. (‘terxlic prodiiotirms the carmits of a ri:4;id hclnud 

pu.'rile ; mca^nre • i v 'b ‘ M ’n bird of tecbiiica) rules, they are, indeed, 
V Itairr ter‘»i »• .<1 jmmI irotbic absurdities; renarded in 

liivirnih' h d .'tfl 1 xqiii^ite forms fd‘ an imattiiiutioii 

u.ino, I) ,1.1 1 \ \ tb^* IiiMin int olf^pritig of a soil where 

fecliiiij iiii'i laiuy sj*rinii up ti»i^tl)iir like rtnwers that await m*t the 
direction <»!* art to exp'iud their vario^iulcil petaN, ami rcjtuce in the 
sunshine. 

These Comedies are. for the mo*,t part, written in the light unrhymed 
refJu}if/i/lo ; hut are frcciiienOy interspersed, in passages of dialogue as 
well as of description, uitli rhymed lyrical measures, wdiicb occasionally 
give place tt> beautiful staii/a.«<, or vrrnoff ifvt arte maym\ The grace and 
varied lightm^ss of stylo thus attained are inconceivable, and could only 
be produced in a language the forms of which, like the Italian «»r Spun, 
isb, are favourable to easy rhythmical coiupomitiiUi. Of L^ipex de Vega's 
thousand comedies, ahounding with exquisite poetry, and all m-itteii in 
metre, many are said to have been composed in n few liours ; a rapidity 
of execution whieh, considering the invention demanded for the plot, as 
well as the quality of verse^ is> almost nnniculous. The language alter- 
nates between extreme sim]»Iicity, and a pridusion of ornament and 
metaphor ; tli^ speech of love is envehqied with conceits and allegories, 
which a]ipear frigid and far.fctclied to the fortdgn reader, hut which the 
Spanish taste seems to enjoy. The situations are frequently in the 
highest degree dramatic and striking ; and the extent to which the thea- 
tre of other nations has borrowed materials from the Spuriij'li Drama, 
attests the variety of happy and moviifg incident w'hich brilliant re. 
pertory contains. ^ • %- , * 

As Calderon is the author whose works supply the most perfect spe. 
ciniens of the Drama we have^ attempted to describe, it is not necessary 
to make any mo|^ particulj^r allusion to his compositions. We hope to 
return upon ai^ther occasion to consider his nutoft^ ttprramenialeH ; in 
which he was the first to/ippear with a grandeur and wild sublimity be. 
fore unknown ; and to which, (lerliaps, hjs highest fi^no, as a poet is 
jbfitJy ascribed. 

At present we shall proceed to examine one of his comedies, de capa 
y espada, entitled La Damn Duende, or The Fairy Lady;" it will afford 
a happy specimen of many of the peculiar features which ye have as. 
cribed to Spanish Comedy. Great indulgence must he claimed for the 
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translations subjoinerl. It is impossible to reproduce in English the 
light music of the original measures ; for which, the blank verse which 
we have been compelled to adopt forms a lialting and miserable substi- 
tute. 

TJie^cpiic is laid at Madrid, where the hero, Don Manuel, having a 
suit to urge at court, has just arrived as a stranger, attended by his 
man, ('okuio, the ijrnviotfo of the play, lie is proceeding in search of an 
old and intimate friend, Don Juan, in whose house he is an expected 
guest, uheii liis attention is otherwise arrested. 

'I’ll is Don Juan lias a young widowed sister, Angela, whom, according 
to custom, lie keeps in the strictest retirement; and a younger brother. 
Dun Luis, also an inmate of his house. Juan is the favoured lover of 
Angela’s friend, Jleatriz, for whose aflections Luis is at the same time 
an unsuccessful suitor. 

Don Manuel, as we have said, while seeking his friend’s residence, is 
interrupted hy the entrance of 

Donna Anoui.a v'ith htr srrvrtu/, Isahhl ; holh wiled* Anocla hurriedly 
acconts him 

If* you be gentle bora, 

Of worth anil boiioiir, as your etOMc drclarcs, 

PnUect ii woijinii wloi imiilorcs }<tui* aid ! 

]t near iniports my boiioiii* and my life 
To ‘scape tmiii yonder cavalier, iitd^nowii, 

Nor followed f.irtlier ;—aM you love your soul, 

Defend n lady of no vulgar Ktrain 

Prom misery and dis'ji’ace! X day may tome, 

l*ercliame — Adieu ! 1 die with utier tear !— 

I EjVHnt the two women hastily* 

("oswio.— -A woman, or a uiiirlwiiid ? 

]\tannd. — Slraii^e adventure ! 

CWmo.-oAiui bow mean you to act, Sir? 

Munutl CaiKst ibon ask, 

As if it stood with honour to decline ' 

The hindeiaiiec of an insult or mishap? 

'I'lii^, it would setMu, is eertuinly her husband. 

Cosmo*’-’ XwUi you dcsijii^u—- 

Manvel With some contrived preteuto 

To stay him; failint; thus, main force must aid me, 

The cause he shall not know’. ^ 

(\hsmo . — For your invention, 

1 have it— stay — this letter, hy .*i friend 
Intrusted to my care, will serve. 

J'Jnter Don J.t is, teilh his servanty lloDKiGo. 

Jsuis * — ril find her out, 

WereT but to moeU her dilisenee to shun me. 

^ llodriyo* — Pursue, and you'll diK-over who she is. 

|(\)SMO approtfchrs, whde Mancei. retires a little, 
Cosmth^V^ytr Sir, althoiigrit I hlii»]i to make so tree, 

Pray you, ‘in mvoiir to nkj' lack of skill. 

To read ino the address this letter beai^. 

Luis* — Pm blind with heat.* 

OwiMo.— -If that he all ^ 

I've store df eoid ness,— we'll divide it, Sir. 

/.nis'.—Stand off ! • . ^ 

Manuel, aside* — Cuufusiou, on the strai^'lit, long street ! 

They're still in sight 1 i 

Cvsnw. — b'or Kooduess sjike, I pray— ^ 

Luis — 'Sdeath ! you grow tii'csome ; if you urge me more. 

I'll break your head ! 

k * This is tUc nearest appioach we have been able to make to a play on words 
untrnuslaieable iu the English idiom. 
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Cosmo— ^*Tis r favour, Sir, 

] urjrtsd not tor. ^ 

My patitiuce fails me,— henco !— [iVO'iVees Aim. 

MtinneL — [Comiuy Jorward,\ Notv to oppruach ; ’tis valour must 
complete • 

What subtle care hc<;:aii. Sir cavalier, 

[7’o Don Luis. 

Tills servant’s mine, — IM know wluif^uilt of tiis 
rruvok’il jour rutle iiasault ? 

Luis . — I ne’er re-ply 

To t|uestioii or eomplaiiit; for ’tis my wont ^ 

To give no reasons — 

After tlw exchange t»f a few fiery words, swords are drawn ; and tlic 
condnitants are in full tilt, wlicu, from a ueif^liboiiriti^ house, Don Juan, 
whom his mistress, lleatriz, vainly tries to restrain, ruslies out to Jiis 
ln:jL>tlier*s assistaiiee ; and discovers, in Jiis ojiponeiit, the lonfr-expeeted 
friend. The contest at once terminates in courteous Hpolo^ies ; and 
Alanuel. tvlio is sli^litly wounded, is led into his friend’s house. Don 
Luis remains, and attempts a little wooin<rwilh llealri/; hut the lady is 
disdainful, and departs, leaving liiin in a mood hy no means disposed to 
satisfaction at the establishment of a ^uest under the same roof with his 
sister ; who, according; to t^panish decorum, could not mlmit the com- 
pany of stran;^ers. To make her retirement complete, the commuiiica- 
iioii hetween Iier apartments, and tho'^c now occupied hy Manuel had 
been closed, the door coru^ealiMl hy a gflass cabinet, and a nc\v entranco 
made on tlic opposite side of the house. 

In this solitary cliamher we find Doiinu Aiifrela, breathless, and Inisily 
changing her late di;'guise for her usual mourning attire. 

Imhel . — Quick ! h's>t your brother ronu^, 

And, finding yon tiuis gaily dress’d, Misprct 
Who 'iv.'.is hr Haw al court, 

An<iHa. — As*lIruvcn'H iiiy liopr, 

1 dll' hy niclios, prisoned in iIicm* wuIIk, 

W’licrc Hcarcc the sun itself can know me hm*, 

So far my pain exceeds llic hounds of day ; 

'Where th« vague moon, to borrow grid Irom me, 

Can linrdJy say ahe si*es iii« in iiiy HudiieNs ; 

W’liere, in n woul, IV cliaiiied.iip, iVstitute 
Of light and freedom. This it is to in* 

Reft d* a Iiiisliand— to two brothers wed ! 

Jsaltel . — My lady, doubtless, as they know you young, 

Fair, and n widow, your punctilious luolhers 
Are jealous of jam, judging your estate 
Most prone to uuiorous crroi's. 

««••*** 

After some attempts at consolation, 4he ronfidantii^ irufuTres ; 

And pay you nol^ght of him, 

The stranger, wlioiii eretfhile you iiiatle your knight? 

Anffcfft^-^ln naming him thou seeui'fit to read my heait; 

I fear, but not for liiiui. the danger’s mine.. , 

For bearing, as I fled, the clash of swoids, 

Awhile I faifkicd, (’twiia an idle tuonght,) 

He might sd truly ifavo etr4)rnml niy ejuse 
As even to draw upon St; — Sure, *t was wrong 
To pledgit him thus ; but how can frigfited woman 
Pause to reflect ? 

InabeL-^l know not if Twm bo' 

Who field your brother back : but this I know, 

He ceased purauing us. 

Angela * — llnsb! see WhacomesI 
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It ig Don Luig^ who comeg in fp*eat chagrin to relate his encounter 
with the stranger^ and to condole with his sister upon the indiscretion 
their brotlicr iias committed in admitting him as a guests a piece of 
news thereat the lady affects extreme indifference. He declares his 
suspicion that the quarrel was but a pretext, ns ho saw the incognita 
speak to Manuel as she passed. Angela replies w*ith admirable unction : 
The naiig;hty flirt ! in what a ftcrape siie placed you ! 

Ay, there are hundreds of such artful thing's ; 

IM lay my life she knew you not, hut feigned 
Her fe;fr to lure you on. I say but this, 

(You’ll hoed mo if you’re wise,) avoid such damsels, 

Who know no bettor sport than risking livos ! • 

Luis * — How liaro yop passed the evening ? 

Hero, at homo, 

Weopiii" for pastime. 

Luis . — Have you seen our brother? 

Angela * — Not since this morning. 

I^nis How his folly irks me! 

Angela * — Yet ho not angry ; patience is the bost, — 

Ho is oiir elder hrotlior, lot it pass. 

Luis* — Nay, if you take it thus, I’m e sy too. 

Kor yon I cliiefly folt; aii*l thus, to show 
Ifoiv light 1 he r it, Mtraighr 1*11 st'o inis guost, 

Ay, ami regale him, Um. [fj.rt/. 

Angola had suspected that her champion and Don Manuel we.e the 


game perstm. 

ru not believe it. 


’Tis possible; ami yet, until I see, 


/,v«Ac/.— If yon wish to try, 

I know how you may see him ; ay, and more. 

Thon’rt rasing! See him ? How? His chamber lies 
So far fi'om mine ! 

Isabel . — Content yours<*lf : the room 
Hy certain menus comminiicates with this. * 

Angela . — Not that I wish to see him; but, in truth, 

From mere desire of knowledge — tell mo, child, 

How may this bo ? 


AVIicreupon, to gratify this laudable desire, Isabel imparts her dis. 
covery, that the sash of the glass cabinet, occuj>ying the place of the 
door formerly leading into the opposite changer, may be removed, so as 
to admit of full egress and regress, without any possibility of detection. 
Angela, hearing this, directs Isabel to ascertain when the guest and his 
servant are abroad, and signifies her intention to prosecute the research 
in person. 

Don Manuel, in the meanwhile, having been duly attended by his 
hosts, finding his hurt trifling, gdes out on some business connected with 
lus suit at court, .leaving Cosmo Vith orders to arrange his wardrobe 
during his absence. The valet, however, attends to his own amusement 
firs.t, and sallies forth ; leaving a purse, i^ell filled by peculations during 
the journey, amidst his own possessions, which he has found leisure first 
to examine. II a fias hardly left the room when the cabinet opens, and 
Isabel, followed by Angela, enters. * 

Isabel, — The coast Jb clear i^hev guest, hodrigo said, 

Went forth with your two brothers. 

Angela.^E]a6, in tmth, 

I had not dared this one experiment. 

/sa6e/.— And wherefore come we ? (A very pertinent inquiry,) 

( AngHn , — ^To retiiiia|..^o more. 

A whim is surely argument enough 
^ For women. All that urg^ me to the Iraak '' 
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Was speftkiti; of it twifie^and — a design— 

Since this Don Manuel is, in truth, the knight ^ 

Who boi-e himself so bravely in my cause — 

To see him gently tended. 

But the ladies begin to pry about, and feminine curiosity i8*on the 
alert ; — 


Anggiti.— On the floor 

There are two trunks, 

hahuL — And open, t«)o, my lady. 
Shall wo not look ? e 

Angela*^\c»i I’ve a childish whim 
^o see wliat dress and tritikeis he has broiiglit. 
laahtil, — A soldier, and a suitor, too, at court, 

Will scarce be rich in jewels. * 


All Ibis while, tlic two inischiovouR creatures are pulling everything 
out of the trunks, and tossing tJiem in confusion on the door. 


Angela .--— ! what*s tliis ? 
laaltd. — O ! iinuj^ht but written papers. 

Angela. — Woman’s writing P 

Isabel No! deeds, til'd up in pae^uets^ wondrous heavy. 

Angela* — Ah! were tliey wuitian’s they were light enough ! 

But what detains Ttui P 

Here is much clean linen. 

Angela* — Is’t scented ? 

Isabel Vos, it has a pure, fresh odour. 

Angela, — The best of all. 

Isabel, — But what may this be, lady ; 

A leathern case with sundry iron things in't ? 

Angela, — Let’s see. From hence it seeiiis a dentist’s ciuHi. 

— They’re twee/ers, curling-tongs for locks and whiskers. 

Isabel. — One brush, one comb. A guest so well sup])licd 
Left not his last liehind, for certain. 

Angela,— ‘Vfby ? 

Isabel, — Fof here is one. 

Angela* — ^Aiight else ? 

Isabel. — Yes, Madam. Item, 
Piicquct the second : these are letterh, 

^ Angela* — Show me ; 

A woman's hand — and more, a portrait, too ! 

Isabel , — What keeiis you gazing there P 

Angela, — Tlie sight of this : 

The ^unterfeit of Iwauty ever pleases. 

Isabel, — Small joy, nicthinks, have you to find it here. 
Angela,— Oo ! you're a fool ! — ^nay, you shall look no longer. 


Angela throws the miniature aside, and pons a note, which she leaves 
on Manuel’s pillow, where nono but himself can observe it ; iKabel has 
amused herself, the wliile, u'ith 8crutii||%ing tho valet’s possessions ; and, 
having found his purse, extracts the coii:^ leaving cirftlers in its place : 
having thus accomplished the vj^ork of confusion, the pair retreat. " 

Great indeed is. Cosmo's dismay, on finding the mischief done during 
his absence. He had locked the door cm going out, «'gid naturally con- 
cludes, as no human being could have ^tcred, that it mlist be the work 
of spirits. In the midst o( his trouble — 

Enter Don Jvak, f#ur8, ani Manuel. 

Juan * — What jnmm these cries ? 

Euis . — What ails you P 

MajmeL—VUini has happened P 
Coemo, — A pleami business, this, Sir,-^lf you keep o 
A fairy in your faou8% why take tte in too P 
In one short minute’s absence all the ihii^e 
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I find so tossod and 8treu’n,^*tia like a anlu-room. 

Cosmo . — Only some poor pold of mine, 

Lrft in this purse, ia i'unc, or turmul to coal. 

Luis , — Just KO, I uiidrj'Hland. 

Manuel , — A pointless je.it! 

Silly and Rhaineles-s. 

Impudent and poor! 
ro.s'//to.— Hy Ilea Yens, 1 do not jest ! 

Manud Be silent, sirrah ! 

’'Fis yo^r old u ay, yoiiVe mad. 

^ Cosmo, — At times, at least, 

Tin in iny senses. 

Juan. — Don Manuel, s1ce]i serurc, 

This h'iiiry uont niulesl‘\oii. For sour man, 

Advisi* him lo invent some better j»»ke. | /i w/. 

Isuis ’i’ls U'cll you’re vnliant, if you mean to keep 

You’re BU’ord for ever drawn, to wr4*ak the trays 
A tool like this will cost you. | EjU, 

Manud , — llascal ! 

See what you draw upon me. 

(Vismo vainly protost.s ; Iiis master will not listen to his assuranees, 
until the note left hy Anf’da is discovered. M’ith some surprise he reads 
tis follows: — 

“ Ah I >vas tlie orension of jonr dantrer, I am solicitous to hear of your safety. 
Grateful and {;rie>ed, 1 hegr that }ou will inform me of it, ami command my service: 
both may he done, if you leave an atibuer in the place wlveu* )ou hmud this. Mark ! 
se« r<icy is imlispetis.ihle ; f«»r w ere 1 di^ccnered, mv lepiitaliou and life luiis-t sutler 
for it.” 

(f.*OA’wm.— Straiiffe ! 

i\fan uel , — Wherefore 8trani;:e? 

Cobmo , — Do ymi not Wonder ? 

Manuel — No ! 

This rather sohos the my^tery. 

Cosmo,^ How 
Manud. — ’Tis clear 

The friirhted lady w'ns Dun Luis* mistress, 
hoc, liviiif^ siuj^lo lierc, he can’t he wed: 

Assuininj: this, w’hat’s easier for his dame 
'['hau jraiuiiiir access to her lover’s house ? 

— Ihit how could she leurii at <»ncc her champion's abode how pre- 
pare her note without knowing' it r how deliver it lhroup:h,a locked door } 
Vriio tossed the clothes about ? hotv could any one hut a ^liost penetrate 
un apartment clo.sed on all sides To the.se questions, proposed by 
('osmo, who is certain that llie devil had a hand in the afl’air, Don Manud, 
tlu>roui?hly puzzled, hut incredulous of p;hostly ng^ciioy, cun give no reply, 
lie treats his seyvaut's alarm with contempt. 

Cosnio,^\rv there iiot/airies 

Manuel . — None w*erc ever seen. 

Cosmo , — Familiars? '*■ 

Nonsense ! 

• Cosmo , — Conjiu-ore ? 

• ^ Manuel. — Not they! 

Cosmo , — \VitcliC8 ? i t 

Manuel . — \V[hat folly! “ 

f '047«o.— Sucrubi ? 

. -Mere fictioik 

Cosmo , — Kuchantresses ? 

Manud.~^St\ll worse.^ 

• O^rno.-^Mafridans? 


Cosmo.— Nor men possessed ? 
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Manuel — Absurd ! ^ 

-No uecromants ? 

JlfunueZ. — Fool ! 

Cosmo. — 'Slifr, d*lWix you ! Are there Devils, tlicn r 
-There ara, but powerless. 

Cofim/x.— Souls tormented ? 

A/a»uo/.— What ! 

In love with me ? Was e’er such idiot prate] 

Leave me ! rm tired. 

Tn the second act, Angela, we htul, has made her brother's mistress, 
Bcatriz, licr confidante, and is reading to her Don Manuel’s reply, which 
he has worded in the antique style of kiiights-crrant : f a,si (live : 

<< Fayre Liidic, whosoever ye be that pitifully lighten the dole of this ditutresKi'd 
knight of yours ; declare, I beseech ye, what felon or miscreant p}i{(uii hath cast this 
eiichantuient over you ; to the end that 1, tiiy liAe wound being already w'hole, luay^ 
ill your name, again betalco'iriyHolf to the unequal combat : albeit at the cost of dear 
life; which in of no more nccoiiiit than death to loyal knight. The Giver of Li|;lit 
sustain yon ; and be not uuniiiidful of 

“ The Knight of the Fairic l.adie.” 

Good, on niy life ; — a happy thought, to choose 
'Phe style of mystery and enchaiiliuent. 

Angtd.'i relates the jirogress of the correspondence thus hoguri, whiidi 
lias heon continued on both sides in the same torys of mingled jest and 
earnest, Manuel remaining still ]>ersiiadcd that the incognita is Don 
Luis's mistress, and that she posseastM a master-key, admitting her to 
Jiis apartment, lii reply to the natural inquiry, how this is to end, 
Angela informs her friend that she is jealous of the portrait, and means 
to sccui*c it, and that she also designs to admit its owner to an inter- 
view, so managed as to prolong liis uncertainty and lier incognito. For 
the arrangement of this Heatriz promises her assistance. 

This lady has fled for sfieltor to her friend Angela, from the anger of 
her father, irritated hy the detection of her stolen conversations from 
the halc/Ony with a disgliised lover (Don Juan) ; and she is to remain her 
guest until pupa heeoines a little pacified. 

In a conversation between Manuel and Luis, wherein the latter, cha- 
grined hy the haughtiness with which Beatriz received his compliments on 
her arrival, utters idiscure complaints ot'evil fortune in liislove, Manuel 
is still further confirmed indiis prepossession respecting the Fairy Lady, 
But he is compelled suddenly to leave the field ; for the court has de- 
])arted from Madrid, and he must follow ; to return, however, after a 
short absence. On entering his room to prepare for the journey, he 
finds Cosmo shivering at the door. 

Cosmo. — The FairjV Sir, pray have you lately chanced 

To meet him liercaboiiU ? ’twouM case me imicli . 

To know he’a at a distana*. • • 

A/ar^ue/.— -Pcar^i * 

Cosmo.^VoT here 

I’ve much to do, yet dara not venture in. 

AfaitKe/.— What stays you ? 

Co«»io.— Fright. * , 

« ' 9 Manuel — Does fear become a man ? 

Cosino.<^Become or not. I'm scared, as well becomes 

The case. • • 

A/anue/.— TI ms fooling cease! g«^ bring a light ; 

I’ve much to Tvrlte and order; for this evening » 

I leave Madrid. 

Manuel goes out to take leave of his host ; and while Cobsso is strike 
ii)g a light in the anto-chamher, Isabel, (lesuming that all were absent. 
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enters in the dark to deposit a present of embroidery prepared by her 
mistress. She beccmies alarmed in the dusk of the chamber, loses her 
head, and is unable to retrace her way back : at the same instant Cosmo 
enters with the light. An admirable scene ensues ; the first gleam of 
the candle enables her to discover the position of the cabinet-do«»r ; she 
steals dexterously behind the valet, who is far more alarmed than her- 
self, and completes liis terror by lending him a smart blow, and, at the 
same moment, puffing out the light. On the ])oint of making good her 
retreat, she falls into the arms of Manuel, returning from his audi- 
ence. He promptly seizes upon the stranger, calling to Cosmo to bring"' 
light, and declaring that he will punish any attempt to escape in the 
meanwhile. Fortunately for Isabel, it is the basket that he has grasped, 
instead of the hearer, who dexterously slips away, leaving tlie prize in 
hfei hands, (literally, according to the (rerman proverb,* dew JTorft ffu 
kaitf'/f,) and effects her escupc. On Cosmo's return with the lamp, 
Manuel's surprise and jicrplexity are inconceivable, the apartment is 
closely searched, nothing discovered to ex}dain the mystery, which, ne- 
vertheless, to his servant’s great dky^st, he still refuses to believe super- 
natural. ^ 

It must have fled. 

Cosmo* — Which way then ? 

Manncl — Throuprh yon door. 

Cosmo, — You’ll drive me crazy, Sirl So help me, Heaven, 

.lust as the light expired, by the last flash 
I law it I 

jl/anuc/.— In what shape ? 

Cosmo, — A friar huge, 

In a tall pointed hood, from whence 1 judge 
’Tia a capucliiti-fairy. 

Manuel . — What fools fear ^nakes ! 

Approach the light, we’ll sec, at least, the'gift 
Brought by this fairy-friar. Hold the basket! 

Cosmo, — I haudle Satan’s baskets ! 

Manuel, — Hold, I say! 

Cosmo, — My hands are foul with tallow’, they’ll defile 
The silken wrapper : on the floor ’twere best 
To lay it. 

Manuel. — Here's wi'oiigbt linen, and a note, 

Let’s see how cunningly this friar writes. 

The note contains the jn’ornUo of a speedy interview. After reading 
it, Manuel jiacks up and tleparts ; his host has given him*the keys of all 
the doors to Ins lodging ; himself, alone, by n master key, having access 
to it beside. As Manuel is to return on the morrow, lie lucks the 
chambers, taking tlie keys 'vitli him. 

We now find Angela devising, with Isabel and Beatriz the scheme of 
the promised interview, Beatriz 's to pretend a reconciliation with her 
father, and it is to he given orat that she has, in consequence, returned 
home ; this will relievb Angela from t{ie risk of any visit from her 
brothers ; while, with Beatriz and her attendants in splendid disguises, 
she is to receive i)on Manuel, who is to he conveyed blindfVdded in a 
litter by a circuitous route to tho entrance of the apartment. 

In the midst of this colloquy Don Luis enters unobserved, and over- 
liears so much as persuades ^hini of the existence of a scheme, as he con- 
ceives, to introduce his rival-brother, during Beatrix’s pretended 


* A gal^pnt disappointed or circamvonted by another, is said,dn Gemumy, io have 
ihe basket gipm Aim io take care ef. Tbs allusion is popular. 
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absence^ to a secret Uie^dmtctft with her in Angela's chamber. . Burning 
with angry jealousy^ he withdraws, resolved- to frustrate the project. 

Manuel has not proceeded far on his journey, ere ^e discovers that 
Cosmo has left behind some important papers, which had been specially 
prepared and deposited on the writing table in his closet, in order that 
they might not be forgotten. It is absolutely necessary to reAirn for 
tliem. But it is night ; the family are all sleeping ; and that he may dis- 
turb no one, he must quietly admit himself with his own key, and search 
for the papers, which Cosmo declares he can easily dud in the dark. 

Angela, the while, has taken advantage of the guest's absence, to make 
a predatory inroad into his territories, in order to steurthe obnoxious 
miniature. She enters at one side with her candle veiled in a durk-laru 
tern, just at the instant when Manuel and Cosmo are groping for the 
papers at the further end of the apartment. 

jManueL^Tvmd softly, if woVe licnrcl *twU] rgtise the house. 

Cosmo, — Believe me, Sir, a ttoar has just attadked tnc : 

What it the (foblln takes the whim to light uh ? ^ 

[Angela uncovers iJto light, 

Cosmo, — Was never such olfi(3|out ^If as this I 
Presto, a spark — you see, Sir, Vjilllbiu it favotii's ; 

For you he strikes a light, but strikes out mine. 

Manuel, — Heaven shield us 1 This surpasses human power ; 

So quick, so bright! *Tis supeniatural. 

Cosmo , — So ‘ you begin to own the truth at Inst. 

Pm petrified I ’Twere better we returned. 

Cosmo, — “ A mail, and yield to fear ?" [Mimicking.] 

[Angela sets down the candle and takes a chair^ with her back to 
the others,] 

0 ! liero's the table, and the letters, too. 

C(ismo.-~*Tis creeping to the table. 

Manuel , — Saints above ! 

1 doubt, find yet believe the strange appearance. 

Cosmo , — And miA*k you, how it moves I ns if to guide 

To tliiit we seek ; yet sec we not the bearer. 

Manuel, — Luok ! now the steadier liglit discovers all I— 

A form so passing lovely, till this hour, 

I never saw. What may this mean, by Heaven P 
For from one marvel, like the Hydra's heads, 

Spring thousands ! Guide me saints ! 

Co8mo,^}l\s case, methinks, 

The goblin takes — he sits. 

• Manuel, — ^The richest beauty 
That the Great Artist ever wrought ! 

• Cojfwio.— *Tis true. 

For He, alone, composed it. 

Manuel* — Near those eyes, 

The lamp sliows dim ! 

Cosmo, — ^And well it may : those eyes 
Are candles brought from Satan's fiminment. « 

Afanue/.— -Each hair is like a son beam ! ' * 

Cosmo.— Stolen from thence. 

Manuel , — Each tress is like a star I 

CosAo.-— Just so ; they're meteors 
One port im three at least 

A/anue/.— Consummate beSi\[y ! 

Cosmo.^^% if you saw its feet gfor there, 'tis said, 

Sut^h things ari^ ever fursed. 

/ Afanue/— A xndiatit shadow { 

^ Angel of loveliness t 

Cosmo.— -Ay, with cloven feetl 
Maniiel,m,mWhht eeeke it, midst my PApers there ? 

Cosm£L]^tbiukB 

1C hunts for those we tmt, to speed onr woxtf " 
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With leas of trouble ; *tia a useful goblin. 

Manuel — Whnt shall 1 do ? Hcaveu strengthen me 1 Till now 
1 ne'er ^elt coward. 

Ca«rmo»~Time8 on times have 1 1 
ManucL~~^Mf feet are shod with icc^ my hair starts up ; 

£ac)i breath I draw 's a puinard to my heart, 

A choking cord across my throat ! What then ? 

T, uud afraid ? By Heavens, I'll straight essay 
Jf 1 can conquer spells I 

[lie approaches Kvcxta. A and takes hold of Iter arm* 

Be wliut thou wilt, 

Aiigpl, or fiend, or woman, by my faith, 

This thne thou 'scapest me not I 

Angda,^[ A&ide*^ Aii me, most wretched ! 

His absence, then, was feigned— he knew that 1 ■ ■ 

Cosmo . — I bid thee, hi Heaven's name, (the devil's loose,) 

Declare 

A ngela.^[Siill — But I'll dissemble 

Cosmo . — What art thou, 

And what thou wilt of us ? 

Angela. — Noble Dou Manuel, wliom a guerdon high 
Attends, profane me not, nor dare approach ; 

For so the hliss which Heaven (by gracious Fate, 

Thy guardian, swayed) prepares thee, shall escape. 

Tliis eve I wrote, foreseeing all, to announce 
Our meeting ; here I come, and in a form 
Tlie gentlest I could wear,^ — Depart in peace ! 

Cosmo — ^I'lie goblin speaks us fair ; so, good my master, 

Dot's straight be off! 

Manuel — By Hcaveu, I rage to tliink 
A cheat should move me thus ! My rensoti ever 
Declared 'twns so; — the riddle, once for all, 

I'll fathom. ^ I.ndy, whalsoit’er you he, 

(Fill* noiiglit shall make me deem you else than woman,) 

By Heaven above, I'll know your naiiio^aiid how 
You hither rntiie, and wherefore, and for whom . 

I’ll wait no morrows, but be answered now, 

By fiend, if fiend thou art ; and, if a womah, 

By woman's lips — I heed no tlirents, nor bend 
My purpose, wert thou devil, — yet 1 know, 
hhidow'd wltli this fair form, no thing unblcst 
Art tltoii, but woman. 

Coswi< 7 ~’Tis all one. 

Angeht. — Nay ! touch not, 

Or lose your bliss ! 

Cosmo . — Don Devil argues wjsely, 

Touch not !" he's neither sarkbut, lute, nor liarp. 
il/o/ittc/.— If thou be ghostly, this my aword shall prove, 

For such no wound can injure. 

Angola.. — ^W o is me I 

Stay that fierce swonl, that bloody hand refrain I 
Oj^tis not well to slay a helpless woman. 

For such am 1 1 — If love Be crime, 'tts none 
Deserving au ill death, to love too well! 

Then do not dim the ray of that bright steel 
With blood of mine ! 

• Manuel — ^Theii tell me u4io thou art 

Angela . — I must obey— thus cheated of the^efed '* 

Sought by this love I bore, this hope, this faith, a 
This passion, this fond truth 1 hsit life'k at stake, 

Should liny hear or see us fhr my nmlt 
Is loftier than it seems. To stay intnisMfi, 

I prhy you, close yon door ; the outer gn^ too^ 

Lest rurions eyes diq^rct Che light within/ ^ 

Afantic/.— ^smo^ the lamp; mke llll MfC VW m'9% thpUi 

^iswomaiiiiMidDofiiliy? 
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CofWO.^-<Sure 1 laid so t 

the iwo. 

AngeIa."^lAioM,}^Vni prisoner on that side. O; HeaTens ! perforce 
All must be told ; since Isabel has closed 

The passage, and the guest h.i8 snared me here! # 

At thu instant, from the door of the eoMnet, enters Isabel. 

Hist ! lady, hist ! your brother calls for you. 

Angela , — ^'Tis well, tcmore the glass. < Oh I lore I wild lor^l 
The doubt still lirea [They disappear* 

The mortiiication and wonder of Manuel, when he returns, to find the 
bird fiown, by some incomprehensible way of escape, maiy be iinag^ined. 
Not a crevice is left unacrutinized, but the secret door baffles all 
attempts at discovery ; and, after a long^ and fruitless labour, Manuel 
gives up the search, perplexed and utmost Shaken in his scepticism. He 
is, moreover, tormented by the reproaches of Cosmo, who has recovered 
his old fears ; and is left, at the dose of the second act, to resume his 
interrupted journey. 

An interval is supposed to have elapsed between the second and third' 
act, at the comineiiceineiit of which, we find that Manuel, on his return, 
obedient to the Fairy's orders, has consented to be carried away by 
night in a litter ; and after journeying, as he imagines, to a great dis- 
tance, is set down at the entrance of Angela's boudoir. He is dazzled 
and enchanted,, at the close of his dark mysterious transit, on being led 
into the presence of his mistress, who, sjdendidly attired, and attended 
hy Bcutriz and her waiting-w'oman, in rich hut inferior costumes, wel- 
comes him in an apartment hrilliaiitly illuminated, and fragrant with'^' 
exquisite perfumes. In a gallant address, he tenders his devout service, 
and begs the lady to disclose her name and condition. This she refuses, 
informing him that secrecy pjn this point must be the chief condition of 
their intercourse ; but he is assured of his mistake, in supposing her to 
be the mistress of Dun ,Luis. Beatrix and the attendants, the while, 
play their parts, by skilfully dropping expressions meant to persuade 
him that Angela's rank is of the must illustrious class — an innocent 
deception, wdierebyrthe love-sick Fairy would fain secure the impression 
which her beauty has made on Don Manuel's heart. In the midst of 
this gay scene, Don Juan knocks at the door: all is now confusioii,— 
Beatriz is concealed, — «irid Manuel, little suspecting whither they are 
leading him, is conveyed away by the secret passage to his own apart- 
ment. Juan is greatly amazed at his sister's magnificence ; she excuses 
it as a diversion invented to entertain her solitude. His inquiries after 
Beatriz are answered by the prepared fable oflier return home ; and be 
hastens away in the hope of finding her there. , 

While Manuel is waiting in, the '4ark/Co8|no,. believing Jthe Fairy to 
have carried his master away bodily, enters^the chambeiw 

Cofmo.— This evening, God be thanked ! I come and ges 
Without a Ught, at tvill, Avoid of fear ; 

For, since ay lord the Fairy has my master, 

He'll nor'wqjit jne — in alarm, as he stumbles\iyon MAKinEL* 

« Heavens! fflithedoosl Who's t||0N? 

fifanvel^Wtioe'er^ou arg, be silent, or 1 stab ! 

Cosmo— 111 be as silent as a poor relatlou 
" " In a rich man's hoase* 

ilfmkii^Tbie, doubtless, is a servant. 

Brought by some casual erraiid s him rihanestion* 

Declare what house Uthisk and wham P ' ^ ^ 

C««w— Myto»4, . W - . • S' 

Muter ud howie u« Saian't ; wwU Iw ImA dm i 
T«^ nr.— i««i n, V 
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Hera dwells a dame (hey call The Fairy Lady/* 

A fiend ill woniatrs shape. 

• Maru — And what art thou P 

Cosmo.— A houauhold thing, domeitic, subject, sen*ant, 

'I'hat know not why, or wherefore, these enchantments 
* TuruieiU me thus. 

-Your master ^ 

Cosmo.— He*s a fool, 

A crazy coxcomb, n poor, brainless idiot, 

Who wooes his ruin for tliis woimui*s sake. 

Jl/aanc/.— His name ? 

• Cosmo.— Don Manuel Enriquez. 

Manuel — Christ save us I 
Cosmo.— My name is Cosmo Catilioratos. 

ManufL — Thou? how bjj^ught hither? I’m thy master; say, 

Didst thou pursue thO' train, and, gaining entrance, 

Hide perdue here ? 

Cosmo— Now here’s a pleasant talc ! 

Say, how you came. What ! did you faint at heart 
On waiting at tiie rendezvous alone. 

That you return betimes f and, last of all, 
liow gained you entrance while 1 held the key ? 

Afanns/.— What chnmbei, then, is this ? 

Cosmo.— Or yours, or Satan's. 

Manuel — ^'i'hoii liest, Jiy Heavens ! 1 stood, 'tis scarce an instant, 

In a strange mansion, far enough from home. 

Cosmo~'V\s one of Fairy's tricky then ; for 1 speak 
The naked truth. 

Manuel — You m^ek to drive me mad f 
Cosmo.— Yon won’t be undeceived ? Just pass the door, 

. You know the entrance, so yuu'il find the truth. 

[JSjL'it Maxitel. 

Just tlici), Isabel comes to release ^lanuel ; and niistaklng Cosmo, in 
the dark, for his master, leads him away ; Manuel, on coming back, hears 
the departing cxcliimatioii « 

The Fairy’s caught me, Sir, I’m can ied off I 
The appearance of Cosmo amongst the ladies produces consternation, 
as well as disappointment. To obviate discovery, they attempt to puzzle 
him ; and the effect of his mingled alarm and roguish humour produces 
a very pleasant scene, which is, however, broken off by Don Luis demand- 
ing admittance from without. Heatriz a second time retires, and Isabel 
pushes Cosmo through thu secret passage. But LuiS| vvhom jealousy 
renders suspicious, insists upon searching the rooms ; end he has already 
detected Beatriz, when a noise in the cabinet betrays the escape of Isabel 
and Cosmo, lie rushes after them, exclaiming ; — 

Miserable fool ! 



In utter despdir, foreseeing the consequences of discovery, Angela re- 
solves to take flight and seek shelter «from her brother's anger with the 
father of her friend Beatriz. 

Luis seizing, a light, pursues Cosmo Into Don Manuel's chamber ; and 
finding him {liere, accuses hiit as a traitorous guest ; will not hear his 
denial of all knowledge of the secret passage, or that the lady he had 
visited was his host's sisto ; and interprets the effects of his perplexed 
surprise as the evidence of his falsehood. At length Manuel is compel- 
led to draw, havii^ first honourably insisted on locking the servant 
in the antecliambe^in wder that no advantage may be on his side. 
With bimilar gallaiil||r, having disarmed Luis, he lowers his own weapon, 
fnd compels his opponuit to withdraw aa^ hriflff another* 
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Poor Angeloi on leaving; the house, fell into the hands of her brother, 
Juan, who was returning home in anger, having discoveiped the Imposi* 
tioii as to Bcatriz*s departure, lie at drst supposes it to be his mistress 
who is thus escaping ; but on discovering his sister’s face, and her dis. 
guise, his grief.niid iiidignution aiiuost overpower him. Yet he is desir- 
ous of concealing the disgrace ; and, therefore, while proceeding to 
examine the mystery, he opens Manuel’s antechamber, believing him 
gone from home, mid confines Angela those, to await the result of his 
inquiries. It tlius happens that she and Cosmo are locked up together 
in the dark, while the first encounter between Manuel aifil Luis is tak- 
ing place. M'hile Luis is gone for a fresh sword, Cosmo’s cries induces 
Manuel to open the door, — and the P<|^y Lady again stands before him ! 
IJe ei^clainis, in utter amaze • 

Art thou n sliatle or lying vision, woman, 

Designed to slay me ? Say, how earnest thou hither P 

Angela is at length constrained to lay all mystery aside ; and makes an 
entire and patliclic confession to Dun Manuel, beseeching him to protect 
licr life from her brothers. Aithoiigh her prcscncTe renders his own posi- 
tion doubly perilous and embarrassing, he warmly embraces her defence. 
Cireat need, in truth, she has of succour ;ifor Liiis, who returns, overcome 
by Manners courtesy, to apologize and forgive, no sooner beholds Angela 
in his arms, tlian lie cries, ** Traitor !” and again attacks him furiously. 
But Manuel, evading his assault, oifers a lull reparation for all imputed 
injury, by claiming Angela as his bride ; and on the entrance of IXm 
Juan, the affair thus peacefully terminates, to the exceeding content- 
ment, no doubt, of the Fairy Lady. 

We have abstained from interrupting the preceding details by any 
commentary, liaving chiefly desired to trace, with as much clearness as 
possible, the ingenious labyrinth of this light and lively drama. And 
now, having already exc^tuled our allotted limits, W'e must be content 
w’iih merely claiming the reader’s applause, for the skill whereby our 
author, from a single happy contrivance, extracts materials for continual 
interest, and an occupation for curiosity and suspense, to the very close 
of his work. An underplot, of which Beatriz is the heroine, displaying 
all the quaint and inctaphoricabgallaiitries of Spanish courtship, ,we have 
left unnoticed, i^^the fear of rendering our outline too wide end confused* 
Enough, we appr^iend, has been given to show the romantic tone of the 
fable, (derived, it is time, from a characteristic sacrifice of strict proba- 
bility,) its thoroughly imaginative and poetical structure, the vividness 
and variety of its dramatic situations, its warm colouring of passion, 
chivalrous sentiment, and punctilious jealoysy of honour ; and, lastly, its 
rapid changes of scene, and exciting coiripfexity of adventure, which hav0 
been described in this essay as peculiar features of Spanisfi comedy. 

We are aware, that a sketch scyburried as the above can hut faintly 
pourtray the life and beauty of the original ; and justice to its authof 
requires that we should again lament how much the grace ^nd sweetness 
of his poetry has suffered during the procei^ of translation. ^ The hnmoy- 
ons passages, depending chiofif on ties and wbimsicnl quibbles 

the diidogue, have inevitably been much impaired, some wholly lost ; and 
an ati^tion to the main design of displaying the siruoture of the plot 
has compelled us to overlook many scenes, the beauty 'of which relies sih 
vivid description or graceful poetry ^alone. Y et fain hom that, 

even under these disadvantages, some conception vnriety nod los^ 
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tained brightness of this Dramatic School, may have been afforded to 
English readei^s. And we conceive that it will not surprise those who 
have considered the preceding specimen, that a writer whose fertile 
genies for years, continued to produce a multitude of such fictions, 
equally fanciful, ingenious and picturesque, should have lived the delight 
of his prince, the idol of his countrymen, and been honoured by his na* 
tion, after death, with the epithet of The Immortal/' 

♦ V 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 

Mem agitat molcm. 

Of a truth people's minds are beginning to i)e strangely busy : And 
if we might father a pun upon Mr. Coldu'tt, our motto perhaps might bo 
allowed to import — that, men at length are beginning to drive the 
mole from liis nest !*' Fearful, however, of incensing the manes of 
Johnson by insisting on so equivocal a compliment, even to a man whom 
that sturdiest of Tories could never have endured to look upon, we are 
contented to appropriate a metaphor of whose paternity there can be no 
doubt ; ami to suggest to all whom it may coitcern, that there is A 
STIRRING OF THE STRAW,” in these very stirring times, which looks ex- 
ceedingly like an approaching dislodgment of certain species of creatures 
from the snug ami plentiful abodes into which, by long continued endea- 
vours, sometimes more open and bold, sometimes more cunning and unseen, 
they have contrived to introduce themselves and their little ones. By a 
universal sort of instinct, people in all corners of the land are beginning 
to look to their heaps : and, with an unprecedented distrust of their care- 
takers, seem resolved to try what the master's eye will do in the future 
economy of their households, and in the keeping their substance to- 
gether, uniiibbled and unplundcred by intrusive aud voracious visiters. 
Whether these intruders shall be compelled to undergo such a depletion 
as may encourage them to retreat w'ith ^le more alacrity — whether the 
provender shall he presentlyand wholly withdrawn from them — or whether, 
in consideration of saving the rest of the heap, a portion shall be resigned 
to their unmolested possession, while adequate precautions are taken to 
stop up the lioles, and secure the foundations for the future, — we pre- 
tend not for certain to say. But thus much at least would appear to be 
probable,— that beyond the lyoment when, with least cruelty to the ani- 
mal, he calf most effectually get rid of the nuisance, the indulgence of the 
good man of the liouse will be no longer extended ; and that the vested 
rights of the plunderers will hp absolutely denied to the next generation 
of the breed. 

In plain words : that person must be obtuse or unobservant, indeed, 
wlio does not perceive, by certain very intelligible movements in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, that iimtitutions, long affirmed to be essen- 
tial to the well-being of tiie people, shall, at least, be required to repose 
upon something more solid than assertion ; and that, in time to come, 
every arrangement of the state, ecclesiastical and civil, which shitil not 
he furnished with some better credential than authority,— which shall 
not b#able to stanlmhe test of that little prying alid petulant mono* 
^^Uahle, " in other words, of that investi^fative spirit so hew 
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to our political habits^ — will be made very light of, and probably be per. 
mitted a very short duration by those M'hose obedience cun only be 
rightfully demanded or willingly conceded in consideratiSn of t)io value 
they receive in return. 

Among the c^uestions foremost in the thoughts, and, so inauspiciOusly 
for the sinister interests involved, most frequently and forcibly obtruded 
on the attention of men, is tliat which refers to the connexion between 
certain forms of Religious Faith, and the jowcr, patronage, and favour 
of the Civil Government of these Islands. And remarkable ilf is, that 
of all the questions that ever were put to the ruling lv)dy, none was 
ever more summarily disposed of than has been this most portentous 
inquiry, upon the not very few occasions within a recent period when it 
w'as directly presented to the attention of our governors. Upon all 
other questions, civil, military, or naval — constitutional, fiscal, or com. 
mcrcial, speeches in abundance were to be bad ; — every job has had its 
advocate, every sinecure its eulogist, — coercion or oppression, in one or 
other form, its defence or palliation; but on no one occasion within 
our recollection, even wlien tempted to the discussion by a formal mo. 
tion on the subject, whether he were twitted by Cobbett, or worried by 
Hume, or bearded by O'Connell, did either the Minisler within, or any of 
his adherents without, venture to explain, by a single sentence, the rea. 
son or reasons Why** the truth of Christ should be thought to de. 
pend for its reception or preservation upon the compulsory establishment 
of Church or Kirk within these realms ! 

Does this destitution of the Church in her need, look like a conscious- 
ness that the thing is incapable of defence ; or does it arise from a pro* 
sumption, tlmt the liour of her peed is not yet come ? 

Passing this by, we may however observe, that if we have had reason 
to complain of that which the leader of the House of Commons did not 
say, it is something at least that materials are ufTorded for useful redec. 
tion, by that wliicli he did say upon one of the occasions here adverted 
to. 

And here it is hut candour to admit, that however inadequate to the 
expectations, or, perha])s more properly, the wishes of more sanguine poli- 
ticians, the fruits of the First Session of H)ur Reformed House of Com. 
mons may have been, yet ougfit*not our gratitude to bo small towards 
tliose eminent men, who, in the course of the last three eventful years, 
have united in acliicving for the people ameliorations, of which, however 
clear the right, yet the car/y attainment, independently of their aid, 
was so little wit^^i the range of probability. Undoubtedly, it is matter 
of no slight congratulation, that in the lapse of that short period, our 
popular resources have been so much extended, and thereby, the public 
feeling has been so much advanced, as at dPcc to have afforjjRid ojiportunity 
and countenance to discussions, or at least toT attempts, the magnitude of 
which has had nothing parallel sihee the days of the Long Parliament, 
There is ground to believe that in each succeeding session of the present 
Parliament, much more in tfie Parliament itself which rfh^ll succeed it, 
men of unwonted nerv0, of generous purpose, and enlarged compreheii. 
sioin, will be found iri far more effective nunijliers to tread ' in the path 
whi^^has already been pointed out to them by the virtuous and resolute 
example of the few who have as yet addressed themaelvea to the deep 
wants of the nation, and those master improvements in legislation, of 
whii;h, in no long time^ Parliamentary Keforny^ust be tb(^ poii^iL^ 
Cheerfully, however^ in meantime^ do w6, eomd but thanks to Lord 
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Grey and hit Cabinet^ for the fneans which have been extended^ and our 
respect to thos^ honest and able individuals, who hastened to avail them- 
selves of those means, for brinpriug’ before the public mind discussions 
which, if they have fallen upon unwilling ears in a Parliament hardly 
yet dbier^ed from ancient habits, have sounded as strains of a higher 
mood’* before an auditory, wlio, ere long, will echo back the strain, and 
in the exercise of their renovated rights, demonstrate that these notes 
of preparation h.ave not heeri^giveti in vain. 

Among the discussions of most interest, and, to our present purpose, 
of nearest an(t deeficst ini])ort, which distinguished the late session of 
Parliament, was that wliicli took (dace upon t)ie motion of Mr. Faithful, 
on the evening of April the loth, touching the ])ractical inexpediency 
and manifest wrong involved*in the existence of the Church of I<higland, 
as by law established. And yet to have designated that ns u discussion 
in which all the argument was on one siile, and whicli has been so well 
prefigured in the descrijitiori of the satirist — 

Si rixa vst, iibi to piilsas vapiilo tantum, 
may be thought not quite consistent with pro]>rioty of speech. It has been 
already suggested, however, that the rt^serve of Lord Althorp, upon the 
occasion, has afforded, j)erhaps, but small ground for regret ; considering 
that the reasons which he tlnuight proper to advance for altogether waiv- 
ing the question, were so pregnant with insii*ucti\e rcflcM-tion, as well to 
supply the place of a more pertinent speec h, iMnd, indt^ed, to afford us a 
most appropriate opening to a soiiieu hat closer examination «»f the question 
at issue. Partly, therefore, upon the few hut not unim]>ortani remarks of 
Lord Althorp in reference to the speech of ^Ir. I’aithful; partly, too, upon 
the serio-comic assistance for w liich the noble Lord >vas indebted to the face- 
tious representative of Oxford Univt‘wsity ; and partly, it may be, upon the 
sentiments expressed on a public occasion by n distinguished adherent of 
the government— all of them as reported in«tlie confessedly accurate 
columns of the Morning Chrovich — we propose to indulge in some com- 
ments which may possibly assist the readers of this work to make up 
their minds, and to stimulate them in extending their light to others, 
upon that Question of Questions — Is it a legitimate function of the 
civil government, more particularly in a cq^untry which admits, and boasts 
that it admits, of the public exercise and active propagation of all 
varieties of religious belief, to establish a predominance of any one form 
of belief over another, or to empower that one to maintain itself by 
contributions directly or indirectly levied upon the rest of the communi- 
ty, for its own exclusive use and behoof?** 

One would have little thought, at least, that the magnitude|of this 
question wcrald be liable to a|^y dispute. And yet if we understand 
Lord Althorp he would appqar to make light of such a subject !*’ The 
hon. Member," ol^served the noble l^rd, said his motion was most 
important. In that he could not agree with the hon. Member, for he 
could not conceive that it possessed any practical utility." One of two 
things, then, Ve are to infej^; either that the potion was utterly in- 
significant, because it was to be wholly unsuccessful ; or else, if suc- 
cessful, that it involved no practical^consequences, salutary or otherwise. 
Now the former construction may perhaps be dismissed, upon consider- 
ing the frivolity of imputing to another the failure of an enterpiHlse,^ of 
which failure the noble Lord's own mode of dealing with it was the con- 
q^icttoufi cause. To the alternative propoidUon, then, we are left as the 
description designed by Lord d/Uthorp ia apply to the motion of the hem. 
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Member for Brighton ; that is to say, that a motion importing the nlti. 
mate abstraction of all its emlow'ments by the state, its pay, power, and 
pre-eminence, from the particular form of faith and disci^diiie maintained 
in the Church of England, involved no tangible elFects — and, even in 
the most favourable view, was possessed of no practical utiiity.^'^p In- 
credible as such an avow*aI might seem, the terms in wliiclt the noble 
Lord, both before and subsequently, thi’(»ugh<mt his few remarks, ex- 
pressed himself in reference to the motion, scarcely leave room for 
doubt tliat BU(;h was the stnise in wdiich lio desired to be understood. 

He would not detain the House, (h>ud cheers,) hy going into tho 
discussion of a polemical question.'* Winit ! the distrinution of sotiie 
nullions of pounds a-year, — the appropriation of one-tenth of the pr(»duce 
of all the broad acres of England, and tq say ]H»thing of ecclesiastical 
lands, — the accessory impost of about another half-iuillion.for the main- 
tenance, repair, and ad<»rninent of the edifices, together with the mlUnu- 
tiae of requisites for the worship of one comfortable and palmy sect,— 
all this, forsooth, a simple question of poleinii*s ! 

Most true it is, that never was a question more accurately entitled to 
the descn|)tiun in one sense of the term. For never was a question so 
niarveiloiisly conspicuous for the helligerent emotions it has awahened, 
and the wars and rumours of wars’* of whii h it has been hahitiially tho 
signal. The (‘Imrch in danger," — upim every iiuputiMl indication of 
coldness by the state, or every inconveuient demonstration of party, ~ 
has been so constantly, indeed, the forerunner of her militant attitude, 
that the apparently accidental elision of tho letter «/," in a caricature 
by the Hogarth of our day, which leaves the umiouncemeiit — The 
Church in ung<ir * — can hardly be deemed an unfaithful translation of 
the original jihrasc. 

But that, in the ordinary seiis^%f the word, the motion of tho hon. 
Member for Brighton the Kith of April, was a question of ** polemics" 
merely, we do most strenuously deny. Neither do we suppose that 
Lord Althoq) could have fallen into such an error, were it not for the 
embarrassment in wliich a man of sense must hav(» found himself, when, 
in the necessity of saying soniethiiig, he hud to evade the inconvenience 
of TRCTii by a something like calling of •names. N<ithirig so efl’ectunl a 
refuge Air the destitute in dwiutte as tho use of appellations adapted to 
stimulate or appease a prejudice. According to Jeremy Bentham's 
ingenious illustf.ition of the fallacy, oiiiy call corrupli(»n influence," 
adultery gallantry," — or, inversely, a sf'ries of propositions affecting 
tho pretensions and the pay of a favourite prici-tliood, ‘‘ a question of 
polemics,” — and, agreeably to the logic of St. Stephen's, the proof in 
complete of indiscretion in a mover, amk absurdity in a mtitum. 

It is this latter little circunistaiico^ however, — the rii'cuuistance of 
pay, which so materially changes the cliurattcr of the nifltion in question, 
and which Axes upon Lord Alt^firp, in the few words which he uttered, 
either the weakness of being himself deceived, or the worse alternative 
of intending to deceive. It might, undofibtedly, he pnqier to denote, as 
purely polemical, a motion in Parliamenb which mIiouIiI, independently of 
any other fact, be found to ^jiiouQce an opinion as to whether the intro- 
dtlgUiry clauses of the Litany presented the mind with one object of 
worship, or ybar objects of worship ; as to the obscurity, or otherwise, of 
" Athanasius’s Creed or the nature, whether sinful or otherwise, of 
** Works done before Jastifleation/* But wid^y different must our 
estimate be> when the additional question is ci^ibprised In tb% motion. 
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TThether these opinions, as determined by any particular collection of 
doctors, be of such practical import to the nation, that we who write this 
article shall he jiecessitated to sell our last blanket, in order to maintain, 
cherish, and uphold that determination, whether our judgment and con- 
science acquiesce in it or not ! This, — this was the point upon which 
the liing's Minister, in a Britisli Hefurmed House of Conimoiis, either 
had not the sagacity to per<‘-eive, or the manliness to grapple with ! 

That noble Lord is reported to have said — He would only observe, 
that the honourable Member had stated that he u’as a Dissenter ; and 
he must say that he (Lord A.) was a member of the Church of England. 
The question, fhcreforc, as to whether that church were good or not, 
was one on which they might very properly differ." Under what species 
of hallucination the nohle Lord could have been labouring wlicn he put 
in with such interesting naioete this claim for toleration, we do not 
pretend to decide ; hut a more iiigeiiiouH looking after difficulties where 
there were' none, or missing of a jioiiit wiien it lay so palpably before 
him, our recollection, even of rarliameiitary evasion and iinesse, does 
not enable us to supply. Lord Althorp may he assured that the Puri- 
tanical intolerance of the jiresent day, ln>wevcr loud, active, or assum- 
ing we may admit it to be, is not of so aggressive, or at any rate of so 
formidable a character, us to endanger liis entire and unmolested pro- 
fession of ** unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything con- 
tained in, and prescribed by the book intituled, The Book of Common 
Prayer,** &c. &c. &c. 

He may lay aside all fears upon this point. The family of the Plymleys 
are in no danger; and we venture to affirm, that the honourable Member 
for Brighton as little intended to alarm the noble Lord with the pros- 
pect of a modern irruption of our northern creed, as of the oatmeal and 
sulphur which arc said to have been Mi concomitants in the days of our 
fathers. 

Let Lord Althorp, then, by all means enjoy life opinions ; but if they 
are worth the having, at least they eirc worth the puyiny for. Let him 
and his opponent differ as they may upon the doctrinal merits of the 
church, but let them stand upon equal ground. Let their rights be 
reciprocal ; and what measure the noble Lord demands fur himself, let 
him, as he stands at the bar of God and nyan, mete out the same to his 
brother in return. Now, Lord Althorp does not pay for the support and 
propagation of Mr. Faithfurs belief ; and if there be such a thing as 
attainable justice upon earth, not one. hour beyond the period when the 
change could he effected uith adequate indulgence to existing interests, 
should the noble Lord condescend to the degradation, or be a party to 
the wrong, of inflicting upon the honourable Member for Brighton the 
burden of providing so inucli as* ^ foot-scraper, or one thread of a tassel 
w'ithin the temple where the^ nohle Lord kneels. So long as the noble 
Lord shall he a paily to this system, hia religion how fervid, or his pro- 
fession how solemn soever, will be obnoxious to the retort that it is not 
the religion of C/irist — that it is not the profession of honest lips. We. 
say this advisedly, for here is t]\p case. The religion of Christ disdaims 
all violence ; the religion of our Whig Mintster relies upoii.it. Christ 
says to his disciple, « Put wp thy sword — ^the noble Lord says to his 
agents, Look well that you use it :** Christ says, " My kiogilom is 
not of this world .the noble Lord says, " My creed is wholly of this 
world, and if it be not sustained by the constable's staff and tbe t^ord 
of the ffesh, it perishes T* ^ 
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It would seem^ tbon^ that bishopa* charges are well, but cavalry 
charges ard better. Lord Althorp, indeed, has not as yet declared hiuu ^ 
self against the warrant of Scripture, but he has a far hfgher revcrenc/ 
for the warrant Of the Magistrate ; and those weapfins which were 
** mighty for the pulling down of strongholds, and the bringing* into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ,'* he exchanges for 
weapons of another mould, which are mighty for the protection of other 
strongiMlds, and for bringing into captivity therein every man, woman, 
and child, who prehunies to demur to the right of the strongest, or the 
capacity of Mie wisest Assembly upon earth, to legislato ujion the things 
of the spirit, — or to lay the tip of their finger upon the meanest among 
them, in vitdution of the liberty with which Christ has made them free ! 

ill fine, the religion of the Redeemer* is one of pure and perfect 
equity ; while that of our rulers is based upon a positive and palimble 
wrroiig. The one enjoins, — l>o ye unto others wliatsoever ye would 
that they should' do unto you.” The other proclaims, — Nay, but we 
choose to set up a diiTcreiit rule ; — and tliat is the rule of the strong. 
Where power is, there can be no need of principle. We are able to extort 
from the dissenting sects, pecuniary contributions to our creed, and 
therefore we extort them. Rut us to the right to do so, it is inconvenient 
to moot that point, inasmuch as w'e discern, there arc no arguments by 
which w’e could vindicate it to ourselves, wliich would not be equally 
valid if resorted to by them, supposing them either by any vicissitude to 
be vested with the power which we now possess, or to argue in any other 
country as we do in this. If, for example, we should say that we are 
infAlludle, — and have, therefore, the right to dictate upon the subject 
of religion, it is plain that we ourselves, being the judges of this infalli- 
bility, this is only what they might retort with equal effect upon us, 
when it should come to their turn to claim it. If we should say that we 
are the Majority, and have a right to decide for the rest ; this too would 
be equally efficacious for them, so soon us their numbers, either here or 
elsowliere, entitled them to make use of tire plea. If again it should be 
said, that Tiik Civil Magistrate, by virtue of the responsibility devolv- 
ing upon him us the father of his peiqde, or in the exercise of thajb capa- 
city fur discerning the truth, which his position in society affords him,* 
ought to have the selection of the religidn to which his subjects should 
conform ; this might be convenient enough for us, so long as the Prince 
should patroiiize*the opinions w'e profess to entertain ; hut it would ubvi- 
oiiely be no less convenient for our opponents, should he happen to be 
influenced by their views, and to transfer his pai'tiality to opinions he 
has hitherto abjured. 

But not only under circumstances so^limitcd as we Jiave hero sup- 
posed — ^not only in these or adjacent coufltries, ami in ref^feiicc to Chris- 
tianity under any of its forms, — ^may these jfrguinents drawn from a con- 
sideration of reciprocal right, be* applied ; hut even that (iospel itself, 
which Governments profess to revere, must yield to the iiiflueiice of €ho 
system they vindicate at home, w'heiiever its inisHions fiavc b^irne it to 
less civilized and hosttle regions abroad.* If a violation of the rule of 

doing to others as wo woMd that others b||ou1d do unto us,” be the 
first' step in the aggression of sect against sect among Christians ; if cou- 

* Sucli ii actually tbe foiiudation of Warliurton'a theory : while in the preceding 
claute, we haveisAe no lest tatisfactory scheme of Arclibishop Magee ! Blii^ leaders 1 
but notf we trust, of the blind. 
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tempt for reciprocity of right, be sure to result in the visitation of 
^rong upon th(i«e who have the misfortune to be weak ; if tkuth, (as it 
is disputed u^ithin the Gospel pale,) instead of having to address itself 
to uy^avertcd and willing ears^ be thus abandoned to the iitful smiles 
of fortune, waiting, with hated breath," upon the strife of factions or 
. the fate of arms ; arid even if accident should have assigned her to the 
victor, rejected in the humiliation of the fallen, dishonoured by the 
patronage of the one, and pursued with the scorn of the other ; if such 
be the auspices under which she is scut to reveal herself to yet unvisit- 
ed climes, witfi what hope can her misguided adherents in the elder 
regions of Christendom bid her God-speed ? or by what fiction imagine 
that they have strengthened her for her jiilgrimage, or made straight 
her paths through the wilderness she has proposed to tread ? 

To have done to others, as we would be done by ; to have rendered 
unto Ciesar the things which are Cmsar’s, and unto God the things 
which are (rod's ; to have adopted in our civil as in oiir private relations, 
the rule of equity and the soul of charity, would furnish us with creden- 
tials stronger than ever kings have given, fur reasoning of righteousness, 
temperance, and a judgment to come,*' with those who are “ worshipping 
they know not wliat." But see what a seven-fold shield we spread 
over the idolatries of the eiirtli ! see what a two-edgod sword we Iiave 
put into the hands of Iho jiricsts, and the rulers, and the mighty 
ones, who set np a Vishnu for their God, or a Malioinet for their 
Prophet, wlien, upon hearing of the systems we juitronize at home, or 
when, by the common instinct of tyranny, they retort upon their in- 
truders, that they, too, have their Blomfields and their Fathers of the 
Church — tlieir Althorps, and their Ministers of State — their princes and 
their councillors— their wise men, and mighty men, and placemen, — and 
that it is blasphemy to oppose opinions wdiich have found favour in the 
eyes of so many exalted and pious ones of the earth ! That, albeit, they may 
not, perhaps, exactly profess to he infallible, or promulge that they 
arc never in the wrong ; yet, seeing they are always in the right, or 
seeing that they constitute the majority, or seeing, lastly, that ‘^a divine 
sentence is in the lips tif the king,” and, tlierefijre, what lie has decided 
no man may gainsay : for any, or for ail these reasons, having deter- 
mined that tiiey alone possess the truth, it is rightly decreed, that 
strangers presuming openly to question the same, sliallMupon conviction 
thereof, siilfer the punishment of hre, or such other bodily infliction as 
the wisdom and clemency of their law may adjudge. But that if, having 
sojourned in the land, and in process of time, by the exercise of their 
skill or the sw'cat of their brow, gotten some substance unto themselves, 
or gathered from day to day wli|»rewithal to subsist them, — their foolish 
hearts should b^giii to wax vonton, and prompt them t(» withhold their 
annual offerings, oblations, and obve^tions” at the National Altar for 
behoof of the reverend predatories* ^ho minister at the same, in the 


* Ah we w'ould not be thoiii'ht to%att upon the venerable persons described in the 
text a ton great measure of odium, it may be as w'lll to remark, that, in looking for 
the etymon of this word, we wdiild by no means insist that it comes from ^ bred a 
Tory.” We rather suppose it to be equivalent to “ Prebendary or perhaps have 
some reference to the usage of those portions of the heathen world, where they 
cated a tenth of the ipoUs taken in war tp their Jnpitor PitSDATOit. The not im* 
pet of our miuisiers of the Gospel collecting their tentlis j^id oblations at 
the point of the bayonet, and with all tb^ pomp and circumstance of war, suggests an 
analogy not altogether unfavourabla to this e:i^lanation of the term. 
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vain pretence that the 'doctrines thejr inculcate are not such as they can ^ 
admit to be true doctrines^ and therefore not such as th^ can be rij^^ht^r 
fully required to pay for ; then, in every such case, it shall be lawful fdr 
these spiritual persons, these ministers of meekness, forcibly to sci^ and 
appropriate such chattels as he may have — be the same pots, kettles, or 
pans ; beds, blanket)^ or inexpressibles ; or else, at their pleasure, to 
arrest, haul, dra^r, and imprison, at least for three calendar months, the 
refractory person ; providing liim w'ith leisure to meditate on the wisdom 
and justice of conceding to kings and their minions, the right to decide 
upon doctrines of religion, and the power to enforcS them by the 
terrors of the dungeon, and the enlightened expostulations of the 
turnkey. 

Such are n few of the embarrassing reflections upon which it was pru- 
dently resolved, by Lord Althorp, not to enter ; and which, no doubt, 
suggested to the rio1ik> Lord, that whenever such matter sh<»u]d be 
pressed upon liis attention by the presumption of some petulant, straight- 
forward Hiidica],his true line of ])oJicy would he to blink it; and, nssum- 
ing that air of impoKance to himself go w'ell kiiow'ii to tho dignified, 
affect to consider tho matter so plain (in his own favour) as not to bo 
wrorth a sec<»nd thought. Ho true is it, that a man may be wiser in his 
OW'D conceit tlian seven men who can render a reason.” 

And yet it is within the limits of political as of moral possibility, that 
the wi.se, after this fashion, may one day or other be. taken in tlieir"own 
craftiness. Nay, vveare even inclined the rather to think so from certain 
ominous indications which followed in tho sequel of this short debate. If 
we might judge from the gravity of the s^'inhol by which the goddess of 
Wisdom has chosen to be distinguished in her most favoured seat, it 
could hardly he expected that her more modem representatives could 
indulge in demonstrations so alien from the severity of her habits, as the 

« Quipp, hmX cranks, and w%'inton will's” 

by which he of the University of Oxford occasionally endeavours to 
enliven the debates in which he takes a share. On the occasion to 
which we arc alluding, there w'ere not wntiling some sallies of this na- 
ture. In short, there was laughter” in {he place. But it was so like 
that laughter described elsewliere as the crackling of thurus under a 
pot,” that, sooth to say, it is more in sorrow than in anger we advert to 
it. A distinguished authority has supplied us with the expression, Our 
enemies laugh among themselves and in proportion ns w'C cherish the 
sentiment of loving our enemies, must be the liveliness of our concern 
at the prevalence of that denientation which is so proverbially the fore- 
runner of destruction. Of that 8pecies^)f delusion more .particularly, 
which, if we may glance at the langiiai^ of an eloquent historian when 
speaking of Strafford, ‘'to gratify a selfish* pride, delights in the humi- 
liation and servitude of inankmd,” — history abounds (and none more 
than our own) in examples of the sure and signal correction. 

But let us not anticipate. Our business for the present is to notice 
the tenor of the few sentences with whicTi Sir Robert Marry lngliii»-not 
more adorned with the degrees thifti versaut in the " dect^Oes? of Oxford 
— stood forward to abet the Whig Minister in represiring the iirst formal 
attempt, since the date of Reform, to ask, if not for a reason of the 
authorized faith Hself, at least of the right by which it is imposed at so 
prodigal A coet, upon this most thinking of nations. • 

This hon. and learned Member was pleased to inflict his displeasure 
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upon the hon* mover of the resolution, for givii^to his Speech so uiudb 
slhe air of that ^ecies of discourse, to the cultivation of vhich his pe<^- 
wr habits had led him, it would appear, to devote sbme'porUo.n of i|is 
attention. Sir Robert liiglis w'ould make only one obseryatiod on the 
systehi of serinon and speech of the hop. Member/* (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Such is a specimen of the pleasantry which interrupted the gravitjr 
of the Collective V^isdom. But we demur to Uio propriety of the sneer : 
and that on two grounds. I'trst, Because it was eminently just and. fit. 
ting, to let in religious considerations upon a question of the merits or 
demerits of an Institution ahich must essentially rest for its defence 
upon the declared or inferred will of God. This defence must natur» 
ally divide itself into ,two branches: first, its permission, or tlie con- 
trary, by the express authority of Christ or his Apostles ; secondly, its 
expediency, or tlie contrary, as a provision for the civil welfare df bo. 
ciety. Now, on either or both of these topics, it was competent to the 
hon. mover of the resolution of the 16 th April to descant. And on either 
or both of which topics, we beg to advertise Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 
that wo hope for an opportunity of serwoniziriff at somewhat greater 
length on a future day ourselves. 

But, Secondly and chiefly, we object to the application of the censure, 
considering the quarter from whence it comes. What ! this objection to 

sermon and speech,** to emanate from the very elite of Tory sanctity 
—the chosen inouth.piece of all traditionary and venerable common, 
places^ — foremost, or among the foremost, of the phalanx, who saw, in 
the existence of our godless Cabinet, the worst judgments of Heaven 
about to fall upon the devoted nation — who without, as well as within, 
the walls of Parliament, in the Senaite or on the hustings, electioneering 
or declaiming, by trick, by tragedy, by chalking of walls, or hawking of 
tracts ; by cant, by libel, by speeches and placards, could sermonize by 
the hour or the ell on the mysteries of ** Providence,’* and the disastrous 
omission of its mention in tlie official notliingness of a King's speech, or 
the technical preamble to an Act of Parliament ! 

' . Already we have observed upon the disposition of the Commons of 
Gieat Britain and Ireland to be affected to merriment by the lively es. 
capudes of the hou. and learned Member for the University of Oxford ; 
ami we are, therefore, not to be surpri 8 ed*at the shortness of memory 
which 80 remarkably characterized the effort we allude to, since such is 
the infirmity supposed to he incidental to the happv faculty of saying 
good things. Passing from tliis portion of the hon. Baronet's remarks, 
it remains for us to offer a few words of comment upon the somewhat 
more important particular to which he next adverts: — “ The Hon. Mem. 
her had attaeJeed the ministers «f the Church of England on account of 
their temporalities, and he attacked them also on their spiritual practices 
and motives. But ft w'us hardly fair in him to attack those who, in tliat 
House, could not appear to defend themsclveB.'* 

So then, a great corporation wliich is paid for the services it is su})- 
posed to rendet’ to the state, on a scale of munificence to which the 
world has no parallel, is not to%e so inuch^as suspected of infidelity to 
its duties, until provision |»hall have 'been made for the presence of its 

* With one great exception,** ai Mr. Ciiiker writes of Swift : seridiisly, arjs 
wtlHngf to doaUpos9n)1e honour to the ’>pU'ndi(l deviation of Sir Robert On occasion of 
tlie motion by Mr. C. Kergnseon 4n favour of the Poles. A few more such speeches 
fioui the Ifou. Baronet, and he would be soon unfitted for the post ^ honour (?) be 
now fills. , . 
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natiire of thelir ftiuctlCns has hitherto decided that they ought not t^ 
h^. 'Nbw> ati ihdre is no very urgent probability of such an arrangement 
Being shcHly otfbcted^ it is no doubt a very convenient rule for th^ par- 
tisMir of that body to insist upon, that in the meantime no complaints 
shall be heard; nor even a suspicion be whispered as to the existence of 
motives with which there are such smaU grounds fur believing that 
ecclesiastical bodies can ever be justly charged. But where was Sir 
Robert Inglis during the startling asseveration of , Mr. Stanley in the 
House of Commons, that it was the practice of the Bishops of Ireland 
(in evasion of the law which limited their power of granting leases for 
more than twenty-one years) to anticipate the revenues which ought to 
belong to their successors ?'* Or was there no one to move that the 
charge should he instantly withdrawn, seeing there neither was, nor 
could be any Bishop in that House, to rebut it on the spot ? Besides, 
has the Church itself been observed to be quite so considerate of the 
feelings of absentees, as Sir Robert Inglis would require her impugners 
to be, the moment it is attempted to scrutinise her pretensions to the 
reverence of the people ? We remember to have read of an annual 
charge in a parish in Ireland of £20 for the washing of a surplice, which 
was proved to have visited the wash-tub just three times in the yearf 
Neither have we yet forgotten the many interesting miscellanies of a 
like nature, with which Sir John Newport used to regale the House of 
Commons, when detailing the vestry transactions of that island of saints : 
but never yet did we hear of a single protest on the part of the reverend 
persons who witnessed and authenticated these assessments, that their 
validity was impaired by the compulsory exclusion from all right of 
voting at these vestries, of the Roman Catholic tributaries, who were to 
settle the costs of the aforesaid laundry bills 1 It seemed to he under, 
stood that Roman Catholics had nothing to do with these bills but to 
pay them. 

It would be an interesting problem, to calculate the precise number of 
years, which might have been suffered to roll on, ere Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, or the venerable body whose authority he bears, would have been 
prompted to declare that <'jt was haVeUy fair to tax those in their 
absence, who could not appear at these vestries to defend their pockets j" 
or would have meditated a decree" that these Protestant plunders in 
Ireland were disgraceful to the people of England ; and that the tongue 
or pen which would uphold them as part and parcel of the free institu. 
tions of Englishmen, and the God-given code of Christians, was ''false, 
impious, and seditious." 

Strange ! that the men who have n^ver been weary of putting forth 
their claims to the homage and suhmissioi^ of their feHow-men, should 
let it so invariably be seen that " never, except by making the ruling 
few uneasy, can the aggrieved^many hope for one particle of relief 
that all the beneficent changes in society, all the ameliorations which 
justice and freedom have won, have hcqp owing, never *to the sponto. 
neous concessions of the oppressor^- — always to the ignoraqit impatience of 
the oppressed ! For when were tne wrong-tKiers the first to soe the evil 
of their ways ? When were rulers or their advisers the first to discern 
and Teresa the ills which were plain to all mea living But themselves ? 


* We give this fact on the authority of the eloquent and hutiiictive wSrk of Mr- 
O’Drfscol on Ireland. London, 1832, voL 1, p. 138, note* . .. 
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When have they discovered that^ in the conflicts of society, institutions 
'^nd men have cjver been hated, simply because they were hateful ? . We 
mKiintain that such has been the fact in ail periods of our history ; from 
the encampment of Wat Tyler on Blackhoath, to the last tithe sale in 
Munster, or the '^Annuity*' captions in our gude town of Edinburgh. 
Even the redoubted AV'^at Tyler himself stands redeemed in the eyes of 
posterity; for even Hume admits that the demaiuls*of his party mere 
coDiremeln rmnonahle iu themnehes*** Yet see how their grievances were 
ultimately di‘<posed of, and how resolute and long the struggle, (to use an- 
otlier exprossiovi of Jliimc but a little before,) on the part of*' the great, 
to tyrannize over the meaner*' and weaker ! But the temjfer of misrule is 
ever the same ; so taken up w:ith its prey as to be thoughtless of conse- 
quences even to itself. By liis own hand it is recorded, that Strafford 
would have had Hampden whipt into hie ripht mits while Oxford, 
tyrant and slave at once, chivalrous in the cause of Kings, callous in 
the cause of right, jcjilous of her dogmas, but reckless of her 
fume, could embitter the last pangs of a UushoI, and dishonour (if she 
could) the great name of her Lt»cke,t at the bidding of a King '* dissu. 
lute, false, and venal,*’ — according to Burke ; and whose ill conduct 
in everything, botli public and private, possessed all thinking people 
very early ; and all sorts of [icople at last,” according to Burnet !■— But 
here we ]miise. ^V''e confess it v\flth some satisfaction, that it is rather 
more difficult to assign the particular obje<its whom courts and univer- 
sities, in more recent days, would consign to the pit they would gladly 
prepare for others, but which is sure, in the long run, to close upon 
those wdio have thriven by injtiKtico, and wrested from tlie weak the in- 
heritance that was theirs. Of all revolutions, the revolution of time is 
the most corrective in its cfl'ects — the most compreliensive and unde- 


* There WHS an Act passed in the 1st Richard 11., 'the langnafife and spirit of 
which .arc nut a little worthy of attention, ns inarking the bimilarity of sentiment 
between those in all ages, who see no evil whatever in their own misdeeds, but every 
species of a/^gravutioii in tiic only resource which the pertinacity of their innstcrs U»o 
often leaves it in the power of ** the meaner sort*’ to ailopt. We can fancy the fol- 
lowinj;^ to be the preamble to an Act'for siippressinj; Anti .tithe meetings in Ireland. 
It is recited in the Act of Richard " That the villeyns h.id assembled riotously in 
considerable bodies, and had, by the advice of certain evU counsellors and abeilors, 
(Radicals, no doubt,) ciulcavoured to withdraw their services from their lord; not 
only those services wliich they owed to him by tenure of their lands, but likewise 
the services of tiieir l>ndy.” Upon the statute, of wbidi these w^ords are an extract, 
Mr. Dailies Harrington (Observatiuns on the Statutes) proceeds to remark : *' Nothing 
could be more oppressive tlmn this law in every part of it ; and wc find that this 
oppression was in reality the occasion of the famous insurrection under Wat Tyler, 
and Jack Straw, as well as the great pjiposicion to John of Gaunt, Duke of Laucas- 
ter.” When wiil^men open their cyes^ 

-f* It can scarcely be necessary tq advert to the fact, that the same day which closed 
the life of Russel in Lijjfcolns-lnn Fields, would have strangled at Oxford the cause 
for which he died. The very day which addetf<this deed to the crimes of the Stuarts 
ushered into the world that fiiuious decree w^hich denounces, with ferocious epithets, 
ev(M*y politicnl prniCiple by which freedom can live^ and which constitutes the differ- 
ence between Knf^and and Muscovy I , 

Of tile dismissal of Locke from CiirisUCburcV, w€ have only to say, with all defer- 
ence for Lord Grenville, that 1^ was so inhch in keeping with the temper of the 
body which, at such a time, could utter such sentiments, that the technical vindica- 
tion csfablishetl by his Lordship seems to us of small worth. 

In the changes whi«di succeeded, we see little ibr which civil liberty catl account 
itself indebted. When their theological tenets were endangered, tlien, and not iUl 
then, wci#the churchmen of Oxibrd aroused to a trqnsient recognition of the rights 
of human nature. 
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viating in its march. We have had revolutions which have sprung from 
the struggles of. the crown with the aristocracy, and the aristocracy with 
the crown. Kings have trodden upon Pariiaments, andVarliamcnts onr 
Kings. Sect has risen against sect ; and each in its turn wreaked its 
ill-gotten power upon the foe it Imd partially subdued. But other^ays 
seem now to have dawned. The party passions of sect and faction would 
appear to be merging in the prevalei^ sentiment, timt by the bloodless 
but irresistible impulse of sound reason and right feeling, at length an 
cifectual cure must be liad for wrongs however ancient their prescrip- 
tion, or imposing their pretences. In these dny»^ victim^can no longer 
be selected ; for they are, in sympathy, not with a party but a people ; 
and tlie precarious power of their enemies (were it even possible again to bo 
exerted^ w ould wisely forbear to contend wiith the straws upian their sur- 
face, when they were impotent to dam up the mighty, waters themselves 
which bear thorn in their career. But although tliey might be cautious 
enough not to exasperate this new-born power, it is not the less true 
that they will be eager and dexterous to j)erplex and impede it ; — and 
fortunate, w'o acknowledge it will be, if Providence shall so guide our 
conflict, that the degree of resistance may prove just sufficient to stimu- 
late the suppression of the wrong, without provoking to the gratuitous 
suffering of its agents. 

Wo have ])een led to these reflections from the consisterit perverse- 
ness of the men who, like their predecessors in all periods, will not pe, 
ruse, ill the many signs of the times, the approach of a crisis, (a moral 
one may it be !) by which they are probably destined in no long time to 
be enlightened. But we feel so strongly the importance of being at- 
tended to as well by the huey as by the leisured, that, however abundant 
tlie materials which crowd upon our thouglits, we must, in deference to 
their time, and for the sake of their favour, reserve for a future oppor- 
tunity the further prosecution of tins Question of Questions. ^ 


THE POOR CHRISTIAN AND THE CHURCH. 

• He has incurred a long arrear. 

And must deNpair to pay.— C owpsb. 

*• To the poor, the goipei ii Cnol] preached.** 

“ How glorious Zion’s courts appear,” 

The pious poos * 

Stand back, yoiwknave, you're inlarrear! 
The Manager replies. 

Pear^dhrietian, The genius of the Christian code 

Is Charity — humility , 
Manager (in a rage!) '^ I've let your pevs to ladies. Sir, 

^ Of high resjpectahiljtjr,” 

Poor eiWsftnn. , And am I then debarred the house 
Where erst father prayed } . 

Excluded from the hallow'd fane ^ 

Where my loved mcNher's laid ?*' * 
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** tMf ieat-ii^t,*^, ^tw : 

Tli» nuitt^r to enybi^^ 

Ai duly as the term came rouit4> 

I'hey ^aid it in advance.*' 

^ " The TemjJe of the living God 

Should have an open door ; 

And Cii hist's ambassadors should preach 
The Gospel to the poor." 

# 

We cannot, Sir^ accommodate 
The poor in their devotions ; 

Besides^ we cordially detest 
Such antiquated notions. 

** We build our fanes snd deck our pews^ 
For men of wealth and station ; 

(Yet^ for a time, the thing has proved 
A losing speculation.) 

Then table down your ca«^h anon, 

Ero you come hne to praj ; 

Else you may i^ander where you will. 
And worship wheie you may." 

Poor Chriittan^ Then 1 shill woishin in that Fane 

« By God to mankind given. 

Whose lamps are the meridian sun. 

And all tlte stars of heaven ; 

Whose walls are the ceiulcansky, 

Whose door the eai tfi so fair , 

Whose dome is vast immensity « 

All >latuie worships there." 


foor Christian. 


Manager^ 


IRELAND, AS A MILITARY NATION, CONNECTED WITH, 
OR SEPARATED FROM, ENGLAND. 

No. I. , 

** SI, an lieu de roipedition d £cypte, j'cuuc fmit eelle d*laLAMDi ; qtie poumut rAsaLmsaa 
mdoani *bul f ^ quol tiennent lei aeiUAeei dci cmpliu'"— NAroucuir. 

It has been justly observed by Voltaire, that no man ean prevenji ideas 
from entering his mind ; and, on this principle, the question, ** Coti^d 
ligand ekist as ir completely independent natipn ?'* bus, at one tijme er 
another, obtruded itself upon the thoughts of all Irisbioffti, and M pilfftl 
ititelugent JBnglishmen. The unfortunate Theobald >Volf($ Teneii i|l^ le^ 
^Jjating hiSi^Ad^ on this subject in ^91 — a period preyiou^ to tde M- 
iug a separwst— says, There js no one Dppositioi4.mj»til|^hyslcel, 
^itlqiil,^diat I hear ifith such qxtreme acerbatlioii of as tUs, 
) tus&y Muntry Me msmiLiTT 

^e^coBtiiuiesy my plan herq to eafinn# thet^foes- 
Zmitavl^ii^er^tlMbiMeessity sh^ some Ihn^u in*, 
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re§rMljP^ tWl ^qfentc, idltlBui|^ I tiwmiy^ 

Britftin^ where bi^ g?ii^ igntawm ^ pre^i e^ 

the unquestiooftbly greats though imdet^dMg and ea|i(itparatively 
capabilities a&d resources of Ireland jbr inoepepdefiiMb this asaertlbn of 
Tone will be looked upon with bttl^if hay things mere thim a emlljii of 
Brepticism. In Ireland^ the majority wpaider that imeertion to be wefU 
fouir’ed— bat more from the natural pride inspired by a sense iJf patriot- 
ism and nationality, than'from any power of giving the reaadns o£ thebe- 
lief which they entertain. Certainly, the general spirit of English policy 
towards Ireland has hitherto apparently proceeded on the a^umptipn# 
that England is so overwhelmingly stKonger than Ireland, that the latter 
could never by any chance separate fronaher, and maintain herself as 
an independent pouer if so separated. When Darius>oifered the greater 
part of his dhminions to Alexander for peace, No, " exclaimed 
* Macedonia's madman,’ the world has but one sun — it should, therel^e, 
have but one sovereign !'* The British Isles, situated as they are with 
respect to the rest of Europe^ may be looked upon as constituting, in 
political as well as poetical geograpliy, a little world of their SHrn;'* 
while the English Cabinetf and most Englishmen, are tWfo much in- 
clined to consider the granting of any political amelioftition to Ireland, ^ 
in the light of a mere act of lofty and compassionate condescension 
on their part, as if it were not a whit <more probable that Great 
Britain and Ireland could have a sun a*piece than a sovereign ^-pieoe I 
This is an equally erroneous and dangerous notion to be entertained by 
such as are real advocates for the steady and permanent connexion of the 
two countries ; and a notion which should, therefbre, bo publicly con- 
futed. The sea,” said the eloquent Shiel, " reminds one of many 
thfngs The two islands are divided, as obviously as France and Eng- 
land are, by the hand of God and j>rature— *an important ciilHuinstance ; 
in opposition to which, unless its natural effects upon every well-edu- 
cated Irish mind be as fur as possible removed ffsr the future by the con- 
stant and effective attention of a really paterogi and fostering system 
of British administration in Ireland — it is manifest that no Act of 


Union," or Modern improvements in 8j;eam intercourse," as they are 
styled, can of themselves evet morally, and, therefore, virtually, iden* 
tify the tieo countries.'* When the present enormously pver-en#lwed, 
anti-national, and bayonet-upheld Law-Church ; when a fetidly-corrupt 
set df bigoted, and ascendancy-maintaining Corporations, with many 


analogous public jpiisances, which need not be mentioned here, have 
been overthrown— and overthrown they must soon be, for the '' Great 
{^irit“ of democratic improveibent hasakeady pronounced their 
jAiBn all this has occurred, the past poIVcy of keeping IiwWd by brtbM»< 
' iMle jpertioii of her people with the privilege pillage of the rept, 
a British,, m a natidlmd and inde|^dent, but, at 
* fd {sis individually-profitable government, wiH W 


’ jjjUtely at an together trith the rotten and unjiislj 
unaer mM of y Mgtd Ituftitutionfl,** ii||^ 

eimeesri^e ifteAn ^ based. TMi, all na^ves of It A 
aaetariaik Mm^teei^#lll||b Indeed, as the enUi^ 

to pMism itte go64 of Hi^'coitiqial 
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in9nt and what can then prevent 8,000,000 of people from reidiaing, 
will be ahowp with every possibility of succbiifa, that great benefit ? 
J^thing ; unless England shall make the connexion with Ireland a mat- 
ter of even still more important and valuable consideration” to the 
latteV, than the analogy of history tends to prove, that separation and 
its usual results, or those of complete national independence, would be. * 
But as it is, generally speaking, with individuals, so is it likewise with 
nations : as, in private life, no men will act so fairly towards other men, 
when they think that injustice can he practised with impunity, as they wiU 
behave when they have reason to know that those with whom they deal can 
resist and punish such injustice, — so, in the political world, no nation 
will conduct itself so well towards another nation, if it supposes that nation 
can be trampled upon, as it will, if it is of opinion that the same nation 
will be able to chastise and frustrate such an unprincipled endeavour. 
For these reasons, viewed in connexion with the arbitrary systems of go- 
vernment constantly adopted towards the sister country, the present gc» 
neral ignorance or inadvertancc of the British public, with respect to the 
physical, military, and financial capabilities of Ireland, to take her stand, 
on any sudden opportunity, as an independent European power, mag, if al- 
lowed to continue, be eventually productive of the most fatal consequences 
to the integrity of the British empire. History amply justifies this asser- 
tion. To an analogous state of ignorance or carelessness in Great Britain, 
about sixty years ago, as to the real strength and resources of America, 
and its natural result, an insolent and domineering feeling of British in- 
vincibility in the wrong, on tlie part of the Cabinet of the duy,the impolitic 
attempt to tax the North American Colonies without representation, was 
owing ; the consequence of which was, first, an unsuccessful contest with 
those Colonies, and then, a war with France, Spain, and Holland, which, 
after an enormous and unavailing expenditure of blood and treasure, ter- 
minated in the unqualified independence of that people whom the mother 
country so presumptuously attempted to bully into submission. Do 
you not remember,” says Dr. Franklin, writing to Mr. Strahan, August 
18,' 1784, the story you told me of the Scotch sergeant, who met with 
a party of fortjr Americans, and, though alone, disarmed them, and brought 
them in prisoners ? a story as improbable as that of the Irishman, who 
pretended to have also taken and brought in five of the enemy by sur- 
rounding thenj. And yet, my friend, sensible and judicious as you are, 
but partaking of the general infatuation, you seemed to'believe it. The 
word. General, puts me in mind of your General Clarke, who bad the folly 
to say, tn my presence, that, with a thousand English grenadiers, he would 

undertake to go from one end of America to the other, and — all the 

males, ^partly by force, and partly by h little coaxing. It is plain 
(continues Frai^lin) he took fis for a species of animals very Httlo 
superior S brutes / The Pirliament, too, believed the stories of aiu 
other foolirii General, 1 forget his name, that the Yankees NBVsa^ felt 
bold! Yankee^ was a sort of Yahoo; and the Parliament did not 
think the petitions of auch creatures were fit to be received and read in 

■ ' . . I „ r xmr , 

* Amongst otrilieed nations it may be ^£Sumed, from a snrvay of the history of 
hrorid, that the general t^imony of political experience ia in, fkvonr 6S aSpetih 
tione, or the complete emanci^tion of fach country i|i>m any poUticgl depimdnM 
upon another. To cite exampiec In proof of this aacenion would be a worh of anper- 
mestion. , With euch a dangerous tttith before them, how. incumbent then It il' 

hy coBeiUadnf 
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fiUish an amthbly, MThat was the coneequtnee of this nienetrou* tciibb 
and W60LBSCIB? You firat «eiit small armfee to ouMue ue, believing V 
them MtfnB than e*ifieient, but soon found youraelves obHped to ae^ 
OR15ATBR. Tiieae, wheheoer they ventured to penetrate our country Bsy>KD 
IBB PROTBOTiOK OP THBiB sfiips^ were either repulaed, or obliged to ecam« 
per out, or were surrounded, beaten, and taken priatmrra. An AmerloaOL 
PLANTBR,* who had never aefn Europe, was chosen by us to command our 
troops, and continued during the whole of the war. This man sent home 
to you FIVE of yonr BEsr Genernh baffled, their heads bare of laurels) dia* 
graced even in the opinion of their employers. Your contempt of oup 
under^tandmga (concludes Franklin) appeared to be not much better 
founded thiiii that of our courage, it we may judge from this circumstance, 
that in whatever court of Europe a Yanlfee negotiator appeared, the 
wise British Minister was routed, put in a passion, picked a quarrel with 
your friends, and was sent home!” Such was the contest — principally 
attributable to ignorance — between England and America. The removal, 
then, of perhaps equal ignorance with reference to insulted Ireland, 
must be a real “ diffusion of usetul knowledge.” The Whig red. 
cuHt-triliunal bill” passed, in contempt of inquiry, against Ireland, re8em«i 
hies, in many jioints, several of the very worst enactments of English 
Ministerial ahsolutiMti, enumerated in the American declaration of inde. 
jiendence. Had 3,000,000 of Americans been properly governed, would 
they not have remained connected with England, instead of revolting 
against her ? They certainly would ; but they were oppi eased, because it 
was foolishly presumed that they could, by no possibility, resist oppression 
with success. The same line of argument applies to eight as to three 
millions of people. Nor should any great stress be laid upon the, at pre*. 
sent, divided condition of Irishmen ; it U based on delusion, therefore 
no one can see how soon it may cense ; and, even in the case of America, 
England had by no means -an inconsiderable poition of the inhabitants, 
either pnssi%ely or aetiAcly, in her favour. To our proofs, then, of What 
we predict muU ultimately occur to British connexion with Ireland, if 
that unhappy country be not ])ro|>erly governed in time. 

It appears, from history, to have been Henry Il.'s intention — Whioli, 
however, was afterwards counteracted by events — to divide his extensive 
French, English, ond Irish dominions between three of his sons. Bpeak* 
ing of the synod qf Cashel, assembled by Henry in 1179, " at which,** 
says Mr. D'Alton, ** the bishops of the country are said to have given 
him sealed charters, confirming the kingdom of Ireland to him and his 
heirs for ever,” — that eminent Irish antiquarian observes, ** The royal 
invader was not regardless of the advantages which this submission opened 
to himself and his family ; and it seems satisfactorily pioved, that Ac 
propoaed making it a separatejcinodom in hiadrvon line, and that, Jn por- 
suatide of such intention, he actually conferred upon hia aon John the 
vereigntjf of the ialandj which Pope Urban confirmed by a bull, and, * in 
token of confirmation, sent him a crown of peacocks* feathess set in gold/ 
The specttlatiofi, (eontines Mr. D* Alton,) which possibly woufd l^aVO tliedti' 
Ireland an independent nation tb iliU^ay, was frustrated by the deith of 
Prince Arthur, and the consequent succession oP John to the ^tish dls. 
dem.^ ...Thus, grossly disorganised and degenerated, as the trilhof thal 

* Wu1ihi,tn. 
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period were from their ancestors^ whoie bravery completely triumphed 
Vin a contest ol upwards of 200 years over the martial and piratical ‘Danes 
\^-tho8e Danes who forcibly imposed three kings upon England/^subdued 
a g;j;eat part of France^ and scattered terror over all Europe,— even under 
such disadvantageous circumstances, we say, combined with those of 
. Henry's recent invasion, Ireland was not considered by that sa^cious 
monarch to be unfitted to exist as an independent state. 

Voltaire relates that when Louis XL was offered the sovereignty of 
' Genoa, his Gallic Majesty very frankly told the Genoese, " they might 
give themselves to the devil ; as, for his part, he would have nothing to 
•ay to them !*'* Now, as Sir Robert Peel lately affirmed, that the 
worst thing which coidd possibly happen to Ireland, would be that she 
should he left to herself ;*"let us suppose — at once for argument, and 
punishment sake — that William IV. and the British Parliament, were to 
pronounce the aforesaid warm declaration of the first " most Christian 
King,** with respect to the mere Irish ;** or else (to allude to a real 
historical case nearer home) that they were to absolve Ireland from her 
connexion with England, as England herself was voluntarily emancipat- 
ed by Honorius from licr union w'ith the Roman empire.t Suppose, 
further, that the Irish, upon this — the Protestants not wishing O'Con- 
nell to be King, and the Papists being averse to a native Protestant 
Sovereign,— were to petition the British monarch and legislature, that, 
according to the precedent contained in Henry ll.'s design, Ireland 
should be governed by one of the same Royal Family as England ; and as 
a mark of their regard for the House of Brunswick, the Duke of Sussex 
should be appointed King of Ireland. Suppose, finally, that this peti- 
tion were favourably answered, and that, in consequence, the Duke re- 
ceived the Irish V Crown — let us see, from incontrovertible facts, what 
would he the resources of Ireland to maintain the iiid^cndeut position 
assigned lier. This task we shall perform principally by extracts from 
a very curious, though (for obvious reasons) a very little known work, 
printed in Paris in 1828, under the name of A Commentary on the 
Memoirs of Tone,** — a work, in which, as its title page sets forth, " The 
Moral and Physical Force of Ireland, to support National Independence, 
is discusse-iand examined, from authentic documents !** This book, which, 
thougli nominally written by a Colonel ifbilip Roche, Fermoy, was really 
from the pen of the late ex-judge Johnson, — was alluded to by the Edin- 
burgh Review, the following year, or that on which Catholic Emancipa- 

John, knight, and aliortlie after sent him over into Ireland, vf which countrie Ke had 
made him king /**— Chran. vol. ii., p. 188, edit. 1807* 

* Voltaire*! Universal History, vol. ii., chap. Ixxxv. p. 274. English Tranria- 
tion. c ** 

After menUoning HonorUis's fctters, by which heconfimied " the independesice 
of jlritaih and Armorica," anh committed to the new atatea the care of their own 
safety," by ^ an absolute and perpetual abdication of the exercise and rights of so- 
vereignty,** Gibbon adds, with reference to Britain, (having previously lauded the 
Roman Emperor fbr having ” wisely acquiesced** in its independence,) ^ The tepar- 
ation was nof embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and the rialms 
of allegiance and protection were^ succeeded b^fAr mutual and veheniary eiglbsiu of 
national friendship*^* (Decline and ».ll, vol. ii. p« 303. Jone9*s edition.)' In 
proof of ibis atiercion, GibbSn appealB to the grant of ^ 12,000 seen,** raiseil for the 
service of tlie Emperor ** Anthemius, in Gaul,'* when the Roman empire was gtrug- 
gllnf^ m ite last period of existence, with the northern barbarians in that cofiytry. 
About 1300 years aft^, the Irish 'l^slatunN..^ii the consent df GetftgO IH.' ahd the 
BritlskPiudiament to a much less conmlete freedom fbr IrsliM» Inslowed 

oh Britain by Romo^voted to Engtina, lnl73l sfrsntfdrSLOOOilMibm 
Rw Irish grstithie! a I n . rr , 




tion WHS Garrie4^ as no trifling cause of the success of thet important 
measure* In nuking our extracts from this publicati(^ m oltr'iaten* ^ 
tion is to warn and instruct^ instead of to inflame an4 exasperate, 
carefully suppress, as far as possible, any of the bitter expression of fiu, 
litical animosity, which it breathes against England— merely presefving 
its strong reasonings and arguments. To begin, then, with the opinion 
of those who think Ireland to be a country naturally made for subjfeo- 
tion 

, Sir James Mackintosh (speech of the 15th February, 1825,) hat the following 
observations I have alluded to the possibility of a separation already. Nothing 
could be so destructive to Ireland as a separtition from England.— -Separation ilreia 
England would bo a miserable occurrence to both countries ; but Ireland would 
be the worsen Ireland, small in extent, feeble in means, could look to no higher 
destiny among surrounding nations, than that of l^ing employed by ambitious persona 
to annoy another power.*' (Hearl bear! hear!) Introduction^ pages 11 and 12* 

The firat of those expressions, (f. e» that with rogard to extent,'*) must be luppos* 
ed to allude to some military weakness in the position or form of the island. But 
how “ smallness of extent,*' taken by itsefft can, without reiation to inetnmente de^ 
fence, ronstitutc any portion of military weakness, Sir James is chnrllah of his in- 
formation. The rock of Gibraltar is, compared even with diminutive Ireland, very 
small in extent— so is the camp of Pirna. Nay, these and many other celeb^tcd 
military positions, derive n principal part of their strength from the very small extent 
of frontier to lie defended. It is well known that relative extension of frontier is a 
source of weakness, not of strengtlu Perhaps the military ideas of Sir James art of 
Indiau descent, and that he had been led to his assertion by conceiving that the mi- 
litary force of England was strengthened by the neerssity of her watching an eastern 
military frontier from Ava to Persia ! As to any emdanation of this staring mili- 
tary paradox, Sir James is as nmte as Mr. Justice Silence himself could he* (Paget 
14 and 15.)— A mere smattering of the knowledge of an engineer would have shown 
to Sir James the absurdity of hit pmposition. 

Look at the map of Great Britaiu and Ireland. Observe, in the formeri the greater 
distances from John 0*Groat*s House (o the Land*a-Knd, and observe the length of the 
southern base of the triangle, and then observe the form of Ireland. The latter ap- 
proaches nearer to the form of an ellipse than to any other regular form,— and to an 
ellipse^ the conjugate axis ofwhich is of considerable proportion to the transverse axis, 
(278 miles long, 155 broad.) This form, with the exception of an absolute circle^ is 
the most compact to which any 8U)ierficies cun be reduced, lienee, tlvc ease and ra- 
pidity with which any moveable force can be drawn from any one given point to 
any other given point in the whole islimd', — a capacity for defence, from its superfi- 
cial form, whidli very few other natural positions can prodneew A military fbree, 
far short of that which the population of Ireland could produce, andigirbich the rive- 
nue of Ireland could maintain, iiiigiit be so stationed, that on no one part of the 
coast could an attack be made, without the station of a native army being found 
within one or two hays march of the point of landing ! 

11 ud the French tuid Spaniards landed in Ireland during the American 
war, which was the era of the Volunteers, — and those powers cofild have 
done so, for, in 1779, their combined fleets, amounting to about fifty ships 
of the line, rode triumphantly from May^o September in the channel,— 
th(^ would have experienced the trutlf of the, author's /exnark^ with re- 
gard to a native army,** oy which alons* at that time, British con- 
. NHXIOiN ]>EF|»tl>£D. 

Compare (be then adds) this state with the immense distance from any angular 
point of Great Britain to any other, and then say, whether the htfAi.LifXSh ^ the 
extent of Ireland, is not a cireomstauce of swbength, and not of wxAtUjtXss ! 
(Paget 19 and 2ft.) • ^ ^ 

llie assertion, that ** Ireland, in her posi^on, and in^dlieg Jfirtne, eate- 
fUFHtnd interior, it afortrest of the first order,'* is thus ifgfted ;~ 

Fortress is any strong place Tendered so by art, or, ori^nally so by local advan- 
tegpb ^ ^7 means both of nature a«Ul art— Ireland, may M Oimdered as a ualpvW 
,> of flkcfirtf ardetr^tx dilcb, the Atlantic^ ^ cAmlni the lin« dHnet iuck- 

hoim cosat; her bastums, her limcftone sod ndii£s prmmi^toriei^ 
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4t1iinttc, uiay, it it true, be croeiedi t but by a relieviBfff at well at by an 
^^taMng army. When « crossed by an advancing enemy,” it presents a tremeodmit 
^^ftacle to ^ — ^The Duke of York's “ remembrance of the Helder would 

thU Observation. All blockade of Fort Rrln is out of military question.* 
Shraas, within herself, means of perpetual recruiting, and of perpetual supply of 
maliitWiance for her garrison.** {Pages 28, 29, and 30.) 

Again. The curtains and bastions of Fort Erin are beyond all power of demolition, 
even from the modem improvements of the bombardment, the battery, the mine, or the 
sap. There is, for an enemy, but one mode of attack, which presents a chance of sue* 
Cessna coup de motnupoti some of her accessible points, such as her ports or places of 
landing. These are as well known, and will be proved to be as capable of defence 
as the gates of an^s regular work. 

It seems to be acknowledged, that there is scarcely any river, the passage of which, 
with every exertion for defence^ may not, in some parts be forced ; nor any coaj-t, on 
which a landing may not, in some parts, beeftecte<l. But in every mode of attack on 
a fortified position, the difficulty liA not so much in the approaches, as in the subse* 
quent advance, after a breach has been made, and still more, after a lodgment has 
bMn established. ~ To the assailants the real danger accrued within tiic breaches 
of Acre, and in Buenos Ayres, after the towns had lieen penetrated, and were thought 
to have been secured. Tlie streets of Saragossa will long be .a tesiiinnny of the des- 
truction consequent even upon a successful assault. (Pages 2.9 and 3(1.) 

To these remarkable instances, adduced by the autbur in illiistiation 
of hU ideas on Irish defensive warfare, many others could be added, 
both from ancient and modern history. It was Pyrrhus so far sur- 
prised Ar^os, as to fill the very market-place with his Gaulish mercena- 
ries, that he was defeated and killed ; it was likewise ofter Prince Eufrene 
had surprised Cremona, in February, 1 702, aiKhz/fcrbe bad taken the French 
military chest, Marshal Villeroy himself, and the entire town, with the 
exception of the Po gate, that the Irish regiments in tint French ser- 
vice retook the city, the Marshal, and the military chest, and (lompletely 
expelled and discomfited the Austrians: and ‘‘though lust, not least,'* 
it was after Prince Ferdinand and his Dutch Mynheers, had actually 
occupied Brussels in September, 1830, that the Popish Belgians made 
such a Flemish account of him and his Orange ’^followers I Well, then, 
may our author assert from analogy, in speaking of the entrance of a 
natural fortress, like Ireland, by its assailants, “ This subsequent dif- 
ficulty always increases in proportion to the construction and increase to 
the interior of the enceinte of any fortification, and to the number and 
perseverance^of the garrison.” He then ^*nters into a detail with re- 
spect to “ the interior to the enceinte of Fort Erin,” as follows : — 

Suppoiingn foroign enemy to have landed and senired u post, the me.i ns of obstruc- 
tion which the face of the interior of Ireland presents, are next to be considered. 

With respeet to the primary divisions of Ireland, she presents three great portions, 
(^ifT'Ting in form, and, lonseriueiirly, in modt^ o- dehMice. 

Tiie northern district — miMintainoiis alino^.t throiighoiit, — many portions of these 
)»o>i'itaiiis rocky— other portions bivttfy — otliers again, ruck' and bogintennixed— 
I'll 1 1 of intersections from rivers and l^es — these intersections faunting out, to the 
iM ' - experienced eye, lines of deforce, p»culiarly fitted to the mode of waifarv udapt- 
<‘ ! ’0 irregular troops. In the interior of th|^e great aquatic and moimtaiiious in- 
ter <»ctions, the surface, where it is not bog or rock, is, from the minute divisions of 
i:(>ias in Ireland, laid out in small portions of arable and pasture lands, the boiiuda- 
r.<>s of which are^R formetl by hedges and ditches; every one of tiiese, from the em- 
b tnkment raised’ by sinking the iituh, forming a delence against musketry, and if 
defenders should avail themselves of rere coluiuiia df pikes, capable not only of rout- 
ing, but of punishing the leaieriby of a charge of bayonets — the hedges forming shel- 
ter fo^ cattle, that in a climate but lightly visited by snow or frost, are seldom npused 

* Unieii we suppose ^ord Anglesey's four-gan-brig” bloqkade to keep 
beef, com, blitter, fowl, pork, foe., like Norrel lathe play-^ home / Tbegr^ ma- 
Jotity of mb Wfolched inhahitants of Ir^ai4 wopld tluuqdt gneh a 
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ditch^i being nhiolutdy necetsarf to carry off theaupertooui watei in an abmif 

dantly moist climatsb ^ 

The southern divinon of Ireland differs but little in its tnUUarjf aspect from thi^^ 
northern. Its arable and pastura lands are much more fertile; in many places 
minutely divided, in others not so much^-^iffording extensive feeding for ctltle. 
But its mountains, interior waters, and sea-inlets, have as strong deienaive feat<6iN u 
most portions oT the globe. 

The centre portion of Ireland shows a different surface A^om either the northern or 
southern divisions. Though not so level as the States of Holland or the Nethorlands, 
the space from Dublin eastward, to Galway westward, lias not the bold and rocky 
eminences already described. Where the district approuclies to a level, it ti extremely 
boggy, as in parts of the King's and Queen's counties, and tbs cguiity of Kildare I 
or, where it rises into firm ground, becomes a tissue of intersections, fi-om the divi. 
sions of the cottier population. Add to these artificial intersections, that, even with 
the arable and pasture grounds, are minutely interwoven small ramifications of tho 
greater bogs, [nearly fi,000,000 of acres, or one-ftiurth of Ireland is bog]— a// lAegg 
boggy portions impervious to cavalry and artillery} and, if not totally impassable, 
extremely embarrassing to any infantry attempting to act ns regulars* From the iiu 
tersections of ditches, and frequency of bogs, cavalry may be considered as an almost 
useless arm in Ireland. 

Travelling still westward, new forms and new modes of division arise. The 
Shannon almost insulates the western province from the rest of Iivland. Rising 
northwaids, on the Leitrim mountains — those inouutains prestmting iniurmount. 
able difficulty to a regular army (preserving at least its regular formations,)— it 8ur« 
rounds the whole western province, to Loup-Head, its soiitiiern termination on tha 
Atlantic. The western aide of tlie Shannon presents, in many places, a surface for da* 
fence, to be seen in vei^ few countries. A spectator, standing on the level, sees before 
him an extension for miles, exhibiting nothing but a stony continuanee of that level. 
Upon advancing into the apparently stony deserty he finds it composed of innumer* 
able detached pieces of rock, almost all of equal height, (evidently of alluvious form* 
atioii,) rising above tho level of the soil, and enclosing in their interstices, small pas- 
tures of ground, covered with the nchest pasture of the kingdom. Hero almost in* 
numerable flocks of sheep are fed by the interstitial herbage, and sheltered by the sur- 
rounding rocks. No regular army could, in its advance, among the stony defenders^ 
preserve its formation, either in line or column. These surfaces seem to be formed 
by the genius himself of modern and u'ostern war, for the exercise and safety of 
the rifleman* In those interstices each rifleman would find a little redoubt, fitted by 
nature for the traverse of his rifle and the seairity of his person. No artillery caOy 
in point-blank range, touch him at all. If howitzer practice with shells be tried, 
an accidental shell may fall within the little fortress of a rifleman ; but, even from 
its explosion, it can carry its mischief no further. A moment of time also, would 
give the rifleman an opportunity of removing [o another and adjoining barrier. 

The general military features ctynmon, in some degree, to the thrcejyoitioni of Ire- 
land are, rivers, lakes, inlets of the sea, mountains, bogs, minute divisioiis of hedge 
and ditch, roads. 

Rivers : — * 

These in Ireland, may generally be considered as small, but with strong banks; 
of great consequence in military operations, as affording defensible positions approxi- 
mate to any attack. No river is so large, that it should be considered as iropassablej 
nor none so small that advantage may not be drawn from it. A mill-stream may 
foim an inundation and stop ‘an army. • 

Between, or in the rere of the great wateos of Ireland, and al affording protec- 
tions in front, flank, or rere, as the attack on tli« positions ma)' be, will be found, 
Pirat and greatest, the banks of the Sliannon ; second, from Macguire*s Bridge to Char- 
lemont, north ; third, from Portadofbn to Newry, north ; fourth, from Belttirbet to 
CarHck-on-Shoiinou, north ; fifth, from Kilkenny to Nenagh, a chain of poiitioiyi, 
south ; sixth, a great part of Kerry is almost insulated, defended fiy«the course of the 
river Lune, and the lakes of Kiljarney, extending from Dingle-bay to the beod 
Kenmare Estuary; seventh, from the hegd of Keninare Estuary, the bead of Baiu 
try bay, and Duumanos bay,' to Carberry, exists another chain iff pogitlOiM. < Tlie 
wttbis of the county Kerry and of the south-western part of the Gouflty QDrk, contain 
a succession of fastnesses, whose rugged and entangled foritta woiil4 render all th# 
efforts of a regular army (acting as such) fruitless. 

The' county Cork itself, (bming a large portion of tho aontbem divi^on of ine* 
lao^ miles in length, by 40 in breadth,) pmoat% ifei brngltiHio, 
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lines of nquntic defents ; first, the most northem, Ois’iiver BUckwstw ( Sd, the lies j 
3d, Ihe riy«r of Bandon. Of these the streams are rapid, and the banks Md and 
nwn, presenting, inMhelr course, many elevated points of rocky foundation, ezoeUent 
astpltioiiiu 

i^ween the lines formed by these rivers, the space is intersected by jnonntalnous ' 
districM, the heights and sides of which, either boggy or rocky, run mostly parallel 
to the course of the rivers, affording comiiiantliug positions to protect the passa^ 
in the valleys betivern them. The valleys themselves, by the various streams which 
fall from ihe mountains, might, wherever a passage was attempted, be inundated, so 
as not only to obstruct, buf actually to enclose any troops which should he rashly led, 
or dexterously inveigled them . — (Page 31 to 36.) 

Commencing at €arliQmi*d Bay, looking northward, then N.W., then $. and S.W., 
turning again S.E. and N., it will be seen that the whole coast, deeply-indented inland, 
is a succession of mountainous masses, intermeted by large and small waters, chains of 
bog, fcc., intermixed with quantities of fertile land, divided wherever it is in cult!-, 
vation, by the artificial defences of Hedges, ditches, and stone-walls . — (Page 37.) 

The Toade through Irolaud are luuncrotts and excellent. This circumstance, at 
first, would seem greatly to fiicilitate the march of a regular army, with all its fiio- 
teriel. But those roads are of a peculiar character. They resemble not the Old 
Boman Appian and Flaminian ways, nor their modem imitations on some parts of 
the continent, vi/ : — a strong and heavily-paved causeway in the centre, with open 
spaces at the sides. The Irish roads are of a softer material, small limestone gravel, 
or limestone rock, broken into a gravel size. The plan of the makers of the modern 
roads in Ireland, has been to carry them, as much ns possible, through the level parts 
of the island, through the intermingled bog and arable of the levels, or winding, 
with the course of the valleys, through the mountains. In these lower parts, through 
w'hich the roads run, the suiierabundaiit moisture of the climate requires that drains 
to carry off the water should be run parallel to each side of a road. Sinking drains 
necessarily produces embankments ; hence a road in Ireland, may, in a military 
tense, be considered as a defile whero the march of troops c:in be annoyed, if not 
commandotl, fiom every side; ditches and etnbaiikuicnts running continually parallel, 
and, at small distances, being met by other ditches and embankments, intersectiiig 
the parallel ditches nt different angles. All the^e afford protecting positions to troops 
capable of rapid movements, and trained as good marksmen, to impede in front, 
and to attack in Hanks and rere, any bodies of regular troops ; more especially, if 
they should move with their usual impedimenta ^ — The roads running tliruiigh the 
valleys of the mountuiuous districts, are each a natural dejilcy as the roads on the 
levels arc aitificially so. 

On a defeti,sive system, one advantage attends both. Various streanin; fed by a 
moist cliiudle, cross, at very short intervals, biith these classes uf roads; they are 
geiieraily convoyed through low arches, level with the surface of the road, and are 
called gullets, 'i'o impede the march of regular troops, only the pick-axe, the 
crow-bar, and J,he shovel are nscessary. Breai^' down these low arches, and a 
short way i»f the bed of the road, stop the water below, ^nd the lino of passage be- 
comes inundated. F.ren if the dam below' should he removed, the pi .‘viously-sub- 
nierged portion will remain (especially in a bog) an impassable mabS of mud.^ 
(Page 311.) 


The iollowing description of the effects towards arresting the progress 
of an invading force, wliich such a system of inundation would occasion 
in Ireland, is then given in a passage from Vallancey’s translation of 
Cloirac ^ 

Out of the roads the country cifn hardly be passed, its enclosures are so frequent, 
and so tfiroug, and the soil so deep. The mdnmuvres of a regular army would be 
much impeded. The ditches are deep, and cast up so as to fonn breastworks ; and 
u|»on every road tlup^' are places w'hrrc Utes de pont might Lc established to excel-. 
lent purpose. JtVould be difficult tg bring on a dedsito action here. The trofips 
which could fuoui witfi the greatest oeterity, tdould have the advantag^e* Their opern- 
tions would he similar to fighting in tnmeoes, or continuous travarses, where the 
enemy is scarcely ever seen; here no impodog masses, no >riUiam chavgea of 
catmlry, ho regular deployments from ipoveable columns ; hitt a war ol'«oiiWI«ttt 
fafigne to the ti-oops, constant enterpiisbs, And ocoaalonal capittue of prlsonettk ' y 
After ebserving that ‘ improviiig the would 
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width of ditch^ #ould likewlBe augment the etrength of their i^^hank- 
ments ; and that planting such enlarged embankmente would strengthen 
the latter still more, at the same time that the husbandman's pr^s 
would, f/MO fatU, be added to, by an increased shelter, and the gr^th 
of timber, the only natural want of Ireland, -^the author continues 
Taking off portions at the angles of tlie field divisions, [and] planting those cut off 
portions, ns has been already done in some places, would form works aluMlar in effect 
to bastions or flanking re^pubts, to the curtains already formed by the ''banks and 
ditches. Breaking up, at intervals, and inundating the direct roads, would from the 
intersections of the country, deprive any infantry, disciplined according to the present 
European system, of its two main arms cavalry and artiUory. But European bat* ' 
talions^ deprived of these, are, of all military bodies, the ^most Some 

weapons of a defensive military system, the Irish peasant [like the Koman soldierl 
is in complete possession of, and well inured to wield. The spade, the shovel, the 
mattock, and the crow*bar, are to any oUier weapons of war, aids of the first neces- 
sity . — (Page 4 B.) 

The above systems of inundation, and of trench or redoubt fighting, 
would certainly be very formidable to an invader of Ireland. The fifst 
would make cavalry nearly if not completely useless ; the second would 
be the best mode of training raw troops to oppose a disciplined force. 
Thus, ancient Egypt was continually invaded by the Arabs, who****if 
according to some eminent authorities, they were the weilJcnown Bhep- 
herd Kings — even held that kingdom in subjection for many years. 
Nor were their destructive invasious ever effectually stopped, till the 
great Sesostris cut several canals from the Nile, and from those canals 
extended a large number of small trenches or dikes throughout the 
country ; which dikes could be filled at any time with water from the 
canals, and were thus equally serviceable for Irrigation, and as a protec. 
tion against the inroads of an equestrian foe. As to trench or redoubt 
fighting, it is, of all otheis, the very best to be adopted by undisciplined 
against veteran troops. A body of barbarous and irregular Turks, who, 
since the modern scientific improvements in war, would not stand fifteen 
minutes before an equal, or even a much inferior number of Russians 
in a fair field-action, will ai*rest the yellow.haired Giaours,’* for weeks 
before such defences as those alluded to, and, in the end, only resign 
them at a price of time and blood far above the value of the capture. 
At the famous battle of Borodino, or the Moskwa, the Russians, too, 
tried this defensive mode of fighting, on an extensim scale, and with 
remarkable effect, against Napoleon’s veterans. The punishment'* (to 
use the expressive term of the fancy which the French received in 
that action was tremendous, as indeed Napoleon shewed by the unusual 
dilatoriness of his movements towards Moscow. Yet the Grand Army 
only took two out of the three main redqpbts of the enemy. 

But to resume. After appealing to English ' experience of tlie effects 
of the mattock, shovel, &c., at Bunker’s Hill, New Orleans, and else- 
where in America ; and, in £qft>pe, at the operations connected with 
dikes and canals, which followed ^Hhe royal landing at the H eider/* 
oar author goes on : — *• . 

Rifiemen or oven archOrt and dyigera* would, *frojn thoir parapet and hogs, on the 

* Tliu mention of arcHefs and dingers is note so ridiculpus aa s^iany of the 
Dagmifi Daiyeties of the United Service Journal mey think. S04 Doctor Pixnklin’a 
curtoua fMper recommending and assigning some right good rtasohafor recommend*: 
ing the use of bonw and arrows to the Americans, as a subatitute for a deficiency of 
fire-arms. Tl'* dexterity of , the Irish as slingers is allowed oven by Camhmili^ 
Mid more than one action has coinmenfied with dTOVESowwiis r«iix.AnMS,%hl#^ 
n^^tod in a way that our modem military tradeemen would hardly suipscW Thus 
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levels and from theirdarated pointa on the mountains, totally baffle^ nay defeat ba^ 
taliona of firelock men, impede and haiTasa their march in front, cut off their con- 
voys in the rere, aitil, leaving the cross-roads open, pour incessantly email swarms of 
al^ troops on their flanks, at erery mile of their march. 

Tn* natural etrenjfth of Ireland then consists, 1st, In the surface formation of the 
islandi 2d, The climate. The formation of the surface presents a centre portion ai 
the only one in which a regular army could pretend to act, according to the present 
system of European tactics, in any concentrated foroe^ the northern and southern moun- 
tain districts commmanding every portion of the centre ! The climate, — it is the most 
moist of any country in Europe. The periods which are* snow and frost in other 
parts of Europe, are in Ireland rain. From this difference of climate, foreigners 
could not, for eiglid months in the year, keep the field in Ireland l^-(Fages 41 and 42.) 

In addition to this we find a similar statement of Colonel Keatinge, 
at page 60 . 

According to Keatinge (Defence*^ of Ireland,) << an advanced season in the year is 
always fatal to foreigners in this country.'* This advanced season lasts, in Ireland, 
from September to May. 

The writer continues : — 

Sir John Pringle, the physician to the army, remarked that troops in a winter 
campaign, suffer much less from frost than from moisture ; the mortality in the 
latter case being infinitely greater. But the natives of Ireland suffer nut from this 
cver-moist atmosphere. They have been formed to it. The institutions and 
authorities tinder which, for 500 years, they have lived, have eondemned all the 
laborious and effective part of the population to a straw bed, laid upon their na- 
tive clay, for their repose, and to the simple diet of potatoes and water for their 
sustenance. Hence, this hardy population, sets the otherwise severity of the Irish 
climate at dedance. Captain Rock can answer for the security with which that 
population can sustain a continued bivouac. His troops have always chosen the 
depth of the Irish uf inter, as the most congenial season for their operations !** — 
[Pages 42 and 43.) No other state of life can equal the hardiness in which these people 
have been, and are, by such means reared. I'lie bivouac, or the camp of the severest 
modern warfare, would, to their habits, be refinement and luxury ; and the rations 
of the soldier, to their abstinence, a succession of gortmimlizing . — (Page 53.) 

Les privations, la pauvrete, la misere/* said Napoleon at St, Helena, 

sont Vccole da bon soldatf The lower orders of Irish then should be the 
best ** raw material** for an army in Europe ; for what peasantry in the 
civilized world partake more of Napoleon's system of military schooling ? 
In fact, W;ikefield, an Englishman, after noticing the great numbers, 
the personal hravcMy, activity, bodily strength, and deep attachment of 
the Irish peasants to their native soil, as lyell us their habit of living on 
an inferior food generally at hand,* and, we inuy add, so easy to be kept 


Montroftf, with only 1,100 Irish foot, very ill armed,” and about 1,300 Highlanders* 
not much botUM', totally routed Lord Elchowitli 0,000 men. “Having received the riiiE 
of the enemy,** says Hmne, speaking «if Montrose, “ which was answered chiefly 
by II volley of stones, hr rushed amidst them with his sword drawn, thn*w them into 
confusion, piishiul liis advantage, and\>btaineJ a complete victory, with the slaughter 
of 2,000 of the Coricnanters !** ^ 

• We mean, of course, potatoes, the iiiiifoi*m “ pig diet” (as Cobbett calls them,) of 
the Irish peasantry. Reflect upon, and contract with, this circumstance, the follow- 
ing passage from Pltitarch^'< acltouiit of Caesar's operations against Ponipcy'a camp in 
Epirus. « Ca»snr, yien ill the highest spirits, [after having obtained a considerable 
rcinfoircuient,] offertul battle to Pompey, who was encamped in an advantageous 
manner, and abundantly supplied iifrith provistotis both from sea [Ais flegts were 
maeiers of it and land ; whereas, Cmsar flivt had no great plenty^ and after- 
wards was in extreme want. *The soHiers, however, found great relief from a 
noov, [called Clara, which some of Ciesar's troops who served in Sardinia, learnt^ to 
make bread of,] in the adjoining fields, w'hich they prepared [bow unlike the wafers 
drinking Irithi] tn Sometimes they made it Ihto bread, and going hp to the 

enemy's a^vanc^ guards, threw it i|| among them, and declarcdjr-*' That as long as 
the earth produced iifch roots, iht^ would eertaififtl Ppiapfijf 
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from an eiMmy in pHa, m od^aaion might reqniim,*— naya^ that a qouq. 
try having |aeh defenders^ and capable af ewpplying 0 »(| amy after an- 
ethef' in sunoeBaion^ would rise superior to every defeat ; and the lospqf 
a battle would only be a simulant to. a more vigorous and suecyfful 
exertion /” $uch indeed would be tlte case, if Irishmen were once driven 
into anything like a decent share of unanimity ; for as to the cant of the 
United Service Journal^ and such other Tory publications^ about what 
they denominate the conquest of Ireland," it is completely unfounded 
in a strictly national and military sense. Ireland, as a united country, 
that is, as Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, combining heart and 
hand in one cause, has never yet been conquered. The only period, in fact, 
when such a patriotic union of all sects and parties of Irishmen took place, 
was in the time of the Volunteers ; and theis Ireland's claims were granted, 
because then they could not be safely refused! Yet, Ireland had only 
about 4,000,000 of inhabitants, in 1782; whereas, now she lias 8,000,000. 
The slightest reflection, indeed, on the warlike aspect of Ireland, previ- 
ously to the acknowledgment of its legislative independence, by the 
British government, on the 97th Miiy, 1782, will demonstrate the ridi- 
culousness of talking about the Conquest of Ireland," in a really na- 
tional point of view. “ WJiile the British Cabinet and the Irish Viceroy," 
says Sir Jonah BARttiNoxoN,’’^ deeply deliberated and actively corre- 
sponded, the Irish nation was not idle. No relaxation was permitted in 
the warlike preparations of the Volunteer army, lleviewsand discipline 
were continued with unremitting ardour and emulation. Their artillery 
was daily exercised in the Bbrnnix Park, near Dublin. Camp equipage 
was preparing for actual service ; and on the day to which the Parlia- 
ment adjourned, the whole of the Volunteer force of the metropolis was 
under arms, and fully prepared for the alternative, (which the decision 
of his Majesty’s Cabinet, through the speech of the Viceroy, might im- 
pose upon the people,) either to return to their homes for the peaceful 
enjoyment of their rights, or instantly to take the field to maintain them* 
Musters had been ordered to ascertain the probable numbers of Volun- 
teers, ready for immediate and active service. The returns had in- 
creased from the former census to about 124,000 officers and soldiers ; of 
whom 100,000 effectives, well armed and disciplined, and- owning no supe» 
riors but their God and thefr country, would, on the frst sound of an 
hostile trumpet, have rushed with enthusiasm to the standard of indepen^ 
dence. The Vofunteer regiments and corps, were commanded almost all 
by spirited, and many of them by experienced, retired officers of the 
British army ; the iion-cominissioned ones being chiefly retired veteran 
soldiers, who had fought in the American campaigns, and learned, from 
their own defeats, the powers of a pe(7|de deter mined to obtain their 

(it is added,) would not suffer either sych bread to be produced, t»r Mich speeches to 
be reported In his camp ; for bis meiewcre already ihsipotira^ed, and leady to shudder 
at the thought of the impenetrible hardness of O'sars trofipn, wlio could liearas much 
as so many wild beasts !** Langhoriie*s Plutarch, p. b0f», Trgg\ cd1t« It is not a little 
remarkable, that this root-bread was invented— sand “ necessity i^the mother of in- 
vention in Sardinia* This islffiid, as Muller the German Thncydldes obHrvet, is 
by nature one of the most fertile on earti! ; but, on being conquered ,by Carthage, it 
Waff'tamied into a mene <<draw«<^rm deprived of any comnaAerci^ ixidess with its 

meroantfle tynnt ; atulf in fine, tieated with such barbarity that neither the. country 
nor its inhabitants have ever recovered the effects of the A^jjpn dominion, even to. 
the present day ! Has the treatment of any other fertile Island, by any 
eantlle state, borne any resemblance to that of SHdinia W Carthage ? ^ , ’Tie 

' of ilH Legidafiive UiiloB,FaTt it, pages M, li, and U, edit IfiOfi* ' 



freadAtt. STIe wM$ di^totdbk ^udMUiry foree ^ Ortai Britain wa§, at 
i&iat periodf inad^quatn to eombat one week with the Volunteere of Iretandf 
eomMing m army,' which could be increased, at a call, by a million if 
orMi^siaets y and sMsh, in cbbo a contest had unfortunately^ arisen^ woidd 
have sJino been liberally recruited the desertion of every Irish soldier 
from the British army^^—and nearly onedhird of that army was composed 
of Irishmen. The British navy, too, was then also manned by what 
were gmoraUy denominated British tars ; but a large proportion of whom 
were in fact sailorB of Irish birth and Irish feelings, ready to shed their 
blood in the setifice of Great Britain, whilst she remained the friend of 
Ireland, but as ready to seize, and steer the British navy into Irish ports, 
f she declared against their country /*' Sir Jonah adds, in a note upon his 
assertion, that a large portion of the sailors denominated British,** 
were in reality Irish** tars : The Mutiny at the Nore, in the chan- 
nel fleet, confirms this observation. Had the Mutineers at that time 
chosen to carry the British ships into an Irish port, no power could have 
prevented them ; and had there been a strong insurrection in Ireland, 
it is more than probable they would have delivered one-half of the Eng- 
lish fleet into the hands of their countrymen." 

So much for the formidable warlike attitude which Ireland displayed 
in 1782, the only time since the English invasion, when she can be justly 
stated to have at all put forth her military energies as a nation. But 
at present we must pull bridle, for 

OvisrUbour'd with so long a course, 

*Tis time to set at ease the smoking home. 

Such a nation as Ireland has been shewn to be, must not be governed 
by force* If Britain and Ireland are to remain connected, the Union 
must be made satisfactory to both nations. Hitherto the connexion of 
the two countries has been maintained solely by force. By force it is 
still kept up : but nothing can be plainer than that by force it cannot bo 
maintained much longer. About thirty thousand British troops are 
required to preserve the Union between the two countries, at present ; 
that is, to keep the Irish in subjection to the British,— for the Union is 
simply the relation of master and slave. The Union between Britain 
and Ireland is precisely similar to the Union between Russia and Poland ; 
a connexion originating in force and fraudf and maintained by the same 
guilty means. Talk to the imperious Czur about Poland ! With the 
single word Ireland" he would wither our ambassador," if a candid and 
honourable man, like Lord Durham, and send him Lome asliamed of his 
mission and of his country. 

L Those who know the character of the^ Britiidi aristocrats, of both 
the Whig and^l ory species, know that it is useless to talk to them of 
what is due, in ^tice, to Ireland. Justice is a word not to be found in 
either the Whig or the Tor/ vocabulary. It is not in all their thoughts. 
Equally vain would it be do speak to them of the expense of maintaining 
thirty thousand troops, where three thousand should be more than enough. 
As long as tli# firltish. people submit to the taxes by which the mainten. 
ance of these troops is wrung ifom them, the expense of the am^s kept 
in Ireland will be no matter of consMeration with our Whig and Tory 
aristocracy ; for avhose litter the army ^provides so many GOnvenimit 
liviagu and congenial occupatiens. But the aooadmy whi<^ 
have no wUl to practise will he'i^aedlly forced upon them. : WIthhs, the 
neat maenionths^ bbera cannottdie a 'doubt that ^ the agriculturists -^ill 
fwtee Ministevs^to taka of the mdttsa^ a»dt)la^ ;of 



toms' S^Hslitlif assessed taates. Where will thenbeihe 
meaiis of l^epin^ up the present oreif town ttlUtarp establishment ? And 
what does the aspect of foreign polities portend ? Are we to have a neace 
that wiH enaUe the strong nationa te retain their plunder of theJieak, 
undisturhed f or are we to have a war of principle between the despots 
and the free nations, which will enable ^e bondsman everywhere to 
burst his fetters ? The prospect k one of war. It may be within six 
months or within six years ; but come it will, and come ere loogi The 
antagonist forces of Liberty and Despotism are already mustering for that 
encounter, which both sides perceive to bo inevitable. When that great 
struggle comes, will it be possible to retain Ireland in a state of slavssy 
(for that is the word) aof instant longer ? Impossible ! On the dip. 
charge of the first signoLgun, Ireland will be free. Our hearts would 
leap with joy at hearing the shout of free men resounding acroas'^the 
Irish Channel. In Ireland's joy we shall always rejoice : but we should 
rejoice still more, would the British Legislature do that justice to Ire- 
land now, which would make the Union with Ireland a moral Union, 
founded upon mutual regal'd and mutual interest, instead of a Union 
originated by the traitorous act of a bribed Irish un-national^arliament, 
and maintained by thirty thousand British troops at the expense of se- 
veral millions of British money ! We have no dread that Ireland, when 
liberated by her own effort, on the opportunity of a continental war, will 
become the enemy of Britain. In any general war, Britain will always, 
in future, be found ranged on the side of freedom ; and so will Ireland. 
But if the Government of this country withdraw not the mailed £and 
•which now grasps the throat of prostrate Ireland, until that hand shdll 
have other work to do, and be withdrawn, not from a feeling of justice but 
of necessity, Ireland, erect, free, and armed at all points, may be the ally 
of Britain, but a closer connexion will be out of the question. Britain, 
without Ireland, would shrink to a second-rate power, and soon be stript 
of her foreign possesrions. The British are convinced that it is for the in- 
terest of both countries, tliat the Union between Britain and Ireland should 
be maintained. But it is necessary that the Irish should be convinced of 
that too. The Union must rest upon the conviction of their understand^ 
ings and the affections of their hearts; ptherwise it is worse than useless. 
The Irish have been called*turbulent and unruly. pieople, whose 

minds are not.enslaved, as well as their bodies, would endure what the 
Irish have endured, without being occasionally turbulent? Were an 
attempt made to introduce the same sort of tyrannous restrictions and 
exactions into Scotland, as Ireland has been subjected to ; would- it 
he submitted to by the quiet/est and most orderly people in the world, for 
one week ? Suppose enactments madw by the British ^Parliament, that 
all Scotsmen riiould be denied the privilege of having sums in their pos- 
session, without afi&davits having been made by them of the number and 
description of these arms, imdrlmDses for retaining them having been ob- 
tained ftota (Toay) Justices of the Peace*— licenses whii^ must be rehwired 
upon change of residence, and which are liable to be withdrawn without 
any cause beiiig asrigned. Suppose that^he houses of ScotsmeOy inspected 
to have unlicensed arms, shouUl be liablegto be searclmd, end forcibly 
entered on admissiott bring refosed ; that Scottish bkmhmitiis should not 
*£e^owed to exercise their profession without taldttg mit a license, lest 
tiiey should fabricate pike-heads, swords, or daggers ; that all Beotamen 
with whom fomt of that kind might bo slnnild be liable tohn- 

/^j^risomneat ai)dv4renspoftatloa; Itot' Beditish iBanufa^ 



compelledjr not only to take out a Hoenee yeafly> but also^; 
toviroport month.^ the nomber of arma sold and repaired by thenk ; ' 

gpi^wd^r/tMrnifb and ordnance^ should not be imported into Scotland/'^ 
QCjtr'^amifactured nor retailed in Seotland, without a license from the 
Lord Advocate, or some other official of a hostile and jealous OoWnment ; 
and that no retailer should sell^ in the course of two months, above two 
pounds of powder to persons not licensed. Suppose all this enacted 
against Scotland ; and suppose tithes, for the support of the Romish or ' 
English Church, eolleoted at the point of the bayonet ; and, to crown all; 
a Scottish Cuersion Bill, like that (the first act of the Reformed Mi- 
nistry and Reformed Parliament) enacted against Ireland ; and will any 
person that knows the men who inhabit the country of Wallace and 
Bruce say, that such things would be borne at all, unless supported by 
thirty thousand English troops ; or would be borne patiently, even wliile 
active resistance might be overawed by such a force ? Who shall dare, 
then, to speak of the turbulence of Ireland ? Breathes^ there the Scots- 
man who wiir confess that he would not have been turbulent under such 
degrading infiiotious ? 

Let it nut be supposed that the apologists of the turbulence of the per- 
secuted Irish nation, are the advotflutes of any violent and unlawful re- 
sistance to even the worst laws with which the Irish are encompassed. 
Every considerate .friend of Ireland will counsel submission to the vio- 
lence of the law, and the use of none but strictly constitutional means 
to effect the abolition of infiictioits which cannot but stir human blood 
of the coldest temperament. But, at the same time, such a friend will 
not fall to plead with our rulers the expediency, no less than the justice* 
of establishing, ere it be too late, a better connexion with Ireland than 
that of the oppressor with the oppressed, lie will wish to see a Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, depending on a more cordial sort of 
cement than an act of the Irish Parliament, to irhich the Irish nation 
neither consented, nor has ever yielded mure than a forced acquiescence 
—an acquiescence enforced by restrictions which degrade the Irish 
])eop]e into a nation of slaves, and by the menacing presence of thirty 
iShousand British troops. The Union of the British and Irish people, 
which honest men desiderate, is a Union of the understanding and of the 
hearts c, • 


THE SCOTTISH MEMBERS. 

The first feeling witl^ which Scotsmen are affected, on a general survey of 
the labours of the^jScottish Members of Parliament, during tholate sesuon/ ' 
is the humbling one of their insignificancy^d inefficiency. Ireland sends^' 
it is true, nearly twice ae many Members as Scotland does te the United 
Parfiainent ; bu|^kis not tbe numbers of the Irish that give jj^em Weight* ^ 
Neither » it the political OQ^nditien of Irelan^. That, it is true, rehdera 
the country an object of general interest; but, precisely in the extent ' 

' that Jt does so, it tq|ces fromljbe ^prtance of the Irish mwbe^ v 
sidered M a section of tKe United LegiiUture. Tkeir. eares^ tbWmbfe ^ 
tope peculiar. Yet, sea of what importances aU do^tei^ 
divisions, thpy are ! Nothing can pp>ceed.wittai»t Thisir 

must he cqtualfy^npncilia^d in mv. • 


the greatest* How comes this? Some ^ oar mewipi^rs had got, ai ^ 
the eommencentent of the session, a notion that the Si^pttish Mmbers 
were unfairly treated by the reporters, who bad a national interest, it 
was alleged, in Irish aifuirs; and it is said that a plan was meditMd>^ 
if not framed, for having the oratony of the fifty-three, rubbish ana all, 
reported by a corps especially chosen for that purpose* Scotsmen muet not 
lay this flattering unction to their souls. The reporters are not the cause 
why the Scottish Members have cut so insignifloant a figure t the cause is 
nearer the surface. The Scottish Members have only appeared in tboir 
natural character ; they are insignifloant ; it is needless to mince it. It 
is not denied that some of them can speak, and well, and glibly, although!" 
their oratory is not of the best school ; but very few of them can speaks 
and still fewer can act, to the purpose. 0 

Again, they are, (we must out with it, there is no use blinking such 
matters,) for the most part, as deficient in knowledge as incapable of 
business. It is not meant that they are unlearned ; perhaps ^(always 
excepting longs and shorts) the majority of them know as much as their 
southern neighbours ; but in knowledge, conbidered as an every-day 
practical commodity, they are notoriously awanting. O'Connell, the leader 
of the wild Irish, with ell his seeming aberrations, is a sound, well- in. 
formed, dcar-headcd lawyer ; so is Mr. Sliaw, the Orange leader. The 
advantage that both derive from their knowledge of the prtnoiplea and 
practice of law is prodigious. Some of the Scottish members are skilled 
in the law of their ow n country ; but Scottish law is of little use in the 
House of Commons ; while English law has a large and direct bearing on 
ni|iety-nine out of every hundred questions that are agitated there. 

There is another marked defect in the Scottish representative body ; 
they are bad workers. It is true that this is, unfortunately for their 
constituents, no national distinction ; for it prevails to a shameful degree 
among the represontati\je 8 of all the three divisions of the empire. 
The capacity for labour which the necessities of office generate and 
sustain 111 a Minister and his subordinates, is, in fact, the grand secret 
of their influence. Those who will not submit to the drudgery of thiak-f 
ing and investigating, must, in all circumstances, be content to be direct- 
ed by those who will. But, though the English and Irish members Sfee 
lazy enough, in all consciondb, the Scottish members beat them both 
hollow. They may attend the House as constantly as other members. 
The veriest idlers are not unfrequently the most constant in their 
attendance there. Their out-of-doors trifling, is indicated by their in«of- 
doors exhibitions. 

The causes that havered to so sndifFenient a selection of rCJpresenta- 
tives, by a constituency which is, above all others, informed, sagaciops, 
and plodding, are not diflicult of delectitn. The long nig)it of political 
darkneSf^ from which Scotland, even now, but half-awakened, woa^ 
suflldently explain the mistakes of the electors. But our present busineei 
is with the effects of these mistakes. When election-tiine domes rqundi 
again, end it wUl not be long erb it come, it will be the properjmfed 
to investigate these cauees itith a view* if possible, to prevenr 
recurrence. • • * - ^ 

We have spoken of the Ihck ^^ntiness habits, Of th^vaetical Ignor- 
ance^ and of the incapaoity for nKour, painfully npparant On a gene^ 
survey of the conduct of the Seoltish Members; were ire didciisiing thohr 
inomfb ae well as their inteUeetmk, w# might nolioa another prettjwilai^ 
^faetttrt in thetItimecaviafM alliwt a frtraiglk lev the lrranltii% 



of prauiiKswIiidi flurpaiMs tBot of Horettleo.*' But tiid }i^o iottder 
Vro-pjlfg from Hi to give a few exani|»leBof tlie doings of ottf 'worthies^ hf 
arhic^ more forcibly than by geaond remarks^ their ^valitie nioft bo ^ 
odiigiated. 

The first debated motion of the sesBioh, the Irish Coercion ^ilf^ was one ^ 
which exhibited more clearly and fordbly the real sentiments of bis Ma- 
jesty's ministers^ than any one of the many motions with which the two 
Houses subsequently teemed. It was entir^ thhir own. We do not mean 
to say, that there might not be some aipirationa adElter such an act, among 
Irish Orangemen and English Ultras; nor do we deny that, among the 
more timid and least thinking of moderate reformers, even some increased 
energy of law might not be wished for ; but we cannot for a moment 
believe that the moat hot-headed of tho anti-popular party, had ventured 
to suggest, because we cannot believe that the most hot-headed could 
indulge a hope, that he would bo listened to, if he ventured to suggest 
such a measure as the Coercion Bill was when it was pfesented to the 
House of Lords, vlt is indeed a suspicious circumstance, that the first 
hint of the Bill appeared in a iVf paper. ^ It was Standard^** ^i( 

we recollect aright, that first asserted, thfot siieh 0 Bill was in contem- 
plation, and described, in general terms,. Sts ol^aete and machinery; But 
the notorioua Toryism of some of the reforming cabinet, we think, suf- 
ficiently explains why that exceedingly able advocate of the Tories^ was 
selected fof the promulgation^ of the Ministers' intentions. The place 
chosen for its introduction, is np additional corroboration, that the Bill 
wak not thC^ result of any external ipip^csBion of its necessity^ Had 
this beep the oiae, it is impossible to su^ose, that the braneh of the 
legislature, ^ere popular impresideiis have some influence, would have 
been sdecte^instead of that breach, of which its pandgyriets canpredi- 
Gate%ttle else than that iU general o^oQt is to oppose ot modify the feel- 
ings agd wishes of th^eople* But the Coercion^BiB wM not merttly fitted 
to exhibit tlie real fedu^ of the Minaiteys ; it was admi^id^Oalettlated 
to test the head^ond-heXrh-Boundneis* of Members elsp. It "was jqst snch 
a meastare, ha^gts details been of^asnnre moderate and subdn^ dia- 
ractei% ae a man of lax principlee and^indifferebt logic yras likely to'' go 
into. It required some eturdiness of temper to resist an enaOtment, 
which was ostensibly aimed at the suppireMion of dieorders oTg^t and 
unquestioned atrocity, and to despife the eha]|pd'wh3ph Mintaleiii liUi 
deed did not, but which their creatures were jure to bsake, that ^bse ' 

^ mho opposed the ministerial plan of suppression were, in tinAt sjrmpatblee, 
f^nleipators of the crimes agpinst which it wap directed.* But fivecisely 
becdiii^il required some 8tu|:dines8 t>f resolAna inti^HMf to 

aopMtry by which the Coercion Bill ami iraceiiitna9i4edV*iiWe 
we bntftled to Jiooil for such anNippoeition, among the nqmeeehtsftiv4||i nf « 
a nation, femous from all time for ,it| feadessness and 
anel^ in modes# times, not less famodlsufi^ its keen and mm 
Hoy didl tIgNiffy-three behave in regard to this^ttAmmtabfe W ^ 


lioy dig t||^rqr.uiree benave m regara to mnrmwi] 
thennotion for tiie fiast reding was Bwvdii 
in oueof tluLs&st confused dhd inefifectra spandies tf 


in oueof tha.s&st confused dhd inefifecti^ spaqdies tti 
ihlMrp ever^ontriadilto nUer, an amendment, lit 
Hw^ed Iqr Mr. S AtH^r^a m > 

aumify to del^ ^ brief fitcuUit^ te Mm 
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di^ereDt Bill fron^that whicli ultimately received their approval; ita 
absurdities and atrocities were then unmodified and unmitig«%ted. In 
the protracted debate to which Mr. Teun 3 'son's motion gii\erjBe, the 
Houbo was addressed at length by IB out of the 105 Irish Members. 
Their eloquence^ it will be contended^ was natuial, and we admityrf to 
liave been so. But the House was also addressed (excluding tlie minis, 
terial officials from the luilculatioii) by 22 English Members. And by 
how many bcottisli > llalf-a-doren, peihaps ^ Not one ^ But they came 
out nobly on the divisioii ? On the bide of the Miiiibtry we find the fol« 
louiug formidalde an ay : — 

Aborcromhy, James Fleming, A dml. Mai)QribanhA, C. 

Adam, Adml. Guidon, (. apt. Muiiay, J. At 

Agnow, Sir A. Giant Charles^ Ohphant, L. 

Baillio, Col. Hay, bir J. Oimelie, Lord 

BoUour, J. H«i>j t-ol. L. Oswald, 11. A, 

Bannerman, Alex. Hope, Sir A. Oswald, J. 

Callender, J. H. Jefliey, Fras. Piingle, U. 

Colquhoim, J. C. Johnstun, And. Boss, llor. 

l>aimeny, Loid Johnstone, J. J II. Sliaipe, Gen. 

Dalrymplc, Sir J. Kennedj . T. 1\ Stcu»irt, B. 

Dunlop, Capt. Loch, James Stewart, Si^M. 

Capt. Mai ki ii/ie, J. A. S. Stewart, L. 

Ewing, J? Maclcod, J. TiaiH, GeOige 

Ferguson, R. Maxwell, Sii J, Areni) *-s, C apt. 

Fergusson, U. C. Maxwgll, S A. 

It was of Sir John Anstruther, if we icinemher, that Mr. Pitt used to 
bay, that he was the bc'.t attenuau! on Jus duties of any Scottiili Mom. 
her in the House. *^lle never was pixfsent at a debate, nor absent from 
a divibion, from the time Parliainent sat down until it lose.** The inantle 
of Sir John seems to* have been left bolund Iiini, for the benefit of ^ 
his countrymen. Here are at the debate — none ; at the di> ision, 4 i out 
of 53 ! It IS only jubt to reclud the htllc, not obscure band, who ven*. ^ 
tured to record their votes on. the other side. It itfoon done. Tj^ey 
were but three — 'W'lHiam Gillon, George Kiiilocb, Holieit M*'allace! 
Alas ! alas I the breeze of ^utumn, wl|ieh how whistles in our ealPB, is 
shtiking tho grass nver the piematityc grave of the best and wajnneat. 
hearted of this honouiuible and hotiestjhno; oJ him who went forth m 
spring with so many kindly wishes, so many fond hopes ^ 

Oar object is not to hold i^p any individual among our common reprlR 
sentativeb to the censtii e of hib Vonsiituents ; we purjtose only to notp 
a few of the wore prominent particulars in tho Pailiamentary career of 
the Members at laige, lea^vig our coiintrymen todeaL^ith theiir,.,when 
thediQr cpmes^ as they see best. Tli?r faUs which ws have just noted 
are Instructive. They show the ready capacity for following, and the 
modest declination of the labdur oT leading, by which iho great mass of 
the Saottish Members are actuated. In the interval^blJhaeen the first 
and. second Mr. J. A. Murray, in presdhting^ j^iition 

on the of ibfr ]lill,^dbscribing himself as opposed to tlA conduct 

of MinWtCJPt* natur^ly Itave eapectod that, with sucli feel. 

a hd be fqund is lH| Minority dn the sectttid reading, anti we ^ 
»d forhisname there asc mitter of oours^ ; bdt there it is not. The "" 
namber is, however, somewliat greater than on tbe'occasion of the^rsti 
it if now four, and would have been five, had:it not been for the jntkness ^ 

rn. mr. R ^ 
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of Mr. Kinloch. The four who divided against Ministers were Mr.Gillon, 
Mr. Wallace^ Mr. Oswald of Auchtncruive^ and Mr. Ewing. We shell 
not stop to asH by what species of argument the two latter were pre- 
Tailed on to admit a Bill into the House whose principles they con- 
deli^ncd. It is true there is a kind of etiquette in such matters^ but the 
first reading of the Coercion Bill was not rested by Ministers on any 
consideration of form. 

On the 13th March^ Mr. O'Connell, tlic Bill being about to go into com- 
mittee, moved an instruction, the object of which was to preserve to the 
people their right of publicly petitioning for redress of grievances — one 
of the exercises of which right must have been, had they seen reason to 
complain of its operation, to petition against the Bill itself. The motion 
was resisted, as all other motions on the Bill were. In the minority, on 
this occasion, the Scottish A^mbers dwindle once more to the primitive 
three : Mr W allacc, Air. 11. A. Oswald, and Mr. J. Oswald, form the 
entire list. Mr. Murray had, it appeared, once more remembered to 
forget his threat^ 

TJie minority on Air. O'Conneirs motion for omitting tlie court-mar- 
tial clause, presents ten Scottish names. In addition to those noticed 
on former minorities, we find the names of Air. Abercromby, Air. C. Fer- 
gUBsoD, General Sharpe, and Air. G. Ferguson. It is only j)roper to add, 
that Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. C. Fergusson, not only voted, but spoke , 
with much force against the clause. The following mcmlvrs voted for* 
it 


Adam, Adml. Ghmt, Chas. >!axwell, Sir J. 

fiannertnan, Alox. Ilalybyrtaii, I), G. Murray, J» A* 

Dalmcuy, Lord Hay, Col, L. Macleod, R, 

Dali^mple, Sir J. Jeffrey, Frits. Oijnelie, Lord 

£lIiot, Capt. Jolinstone, J. J. U. Ross, Hor. 

Ferg-usson, G. Jolinston, And. Steuart, R. 

Ferguson, R. Kennedy, T. F, ' Stewart, Sir M. 

Fleming, Adml. Maxwell, ,S. A. Wemyss, Capt. 

Some of these are officials, who were compelled to rote as the Minis, 
ter bid them. We could not expect an independent course from the 
Lord Advocate, or the President of the Board of Control. Some of 
them aro inveterate Whigs; and syropatlfy with popular justice was 
yet less to he expected from them. But what are we to say to such pro- 
fessing jJoHticians as Mr. SteuaS-t of Alderston ? or Lord Ormelie ? or 
Mr. Halybur»n?or Mr. Bannerman? Think of the racket that was 
made by the people of Haddington about reform, and the conspicuous 
part enacted by their Member ! of the progress tiirough Perthdiire 
the confabulations at Creiff and elsewhere, of^y Lord Ormelie and hia 
tail ,^.of the aniipua hopes and Aars of Forfar; and the ‘triumphant 
shouts of Aberdeen over old Provost Hadden. 

The debates md divisions on the Iri* Bill afford sufficient pi^mf of 
the political chwacter of the Scottish Members ; but it may not be 
very bri^y to fdfeord their condwet on one or two other occadone of 
less interest. . * v . 


On Mr. Hume e motion foj, aholishinf; flogging unless for open mutiny, 
thuvmg, and other heinous crimes, 1* of voted for, and IS against; S» 

^ wore absent. Among those who voted with Ministers we find, once more, 
M^Buinerman, the Member of Aberdeen; Mr. Horaiio Ross, whose 
’iiSyr™ furiously during time «f the MiniMariri 
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interregnum; and the pledge-all, promiae-dl Member for Bumfriet, 
General Matthew Sharpe. • 

lii the division on Sir Andrew Agiiew's famous Bill, eleven members, 
besides the pious Baronet himself, voted in the minority. The majoj^y 
was not published. 

Only six mustered by the side of Mr. Whitmore in his endeavour to 
obtain a revision of the Corn Laws ; they were* Mr. R. Oswald, Mr. J. 
Oswald, Mr. Rbss, Captain Wemyss, Mr. Oliphant, and Mr. R. Steuart. 

Sir Samuel Whallcy's motion for the repeal of the House and Window 
Tax was more unfortunate still ; it was supported by the favourite figure 
only ; Mr. Gillou, Mr. R. Oswald, Mr. Sinclair, acted as Graces on this 
occasion. 

The Scottish Burgh Bill was one on which we might naturally expect 
Scottish Members to shake off that deferentitil ^we which led them, on 
other occasions, to bow implicitly to the Minister. Twenty-eight Mem^^ 
hers voted that the Magistrates should be elected by th^ people, as the 
Councillors were proposed to be ; of these only six were Scottish I Sir 
John Hay's motion to the municipal franchise on £S householders, 

who are subjected by all the Police Bills extant to municipal taxes, was 
supported by only twelve of his countrymen : fifteen Irish members 
voted with Sk John, lii the majority, hut one Irish name appe^^s, and 
that name, J^psijtse pceniiet^ is the honoured one of the present member 
for Dundee, cm Henry Parnell. Sir Henry was, on this occasion sur- 
rounded by fofrteen of our countrymen ; amoAg whom were the members 
for Edinburgl^nd Leith, of course. 

It is amusing to compare the turn-out on an occasion of real practical 
usefulness with the numbers on Mr. Cutlar Forgusson's Polish question. 
On that occasion. Ministers had the sweet votes of no less than twenty- 
five of our sagacious countryipou. Ten voted with Mr. Fergusson. In 
the majority appear the F^inburgh and Leith Members, as usual. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume for rejecting the Ministerial nj^asure for 
paying Irish parsons out of the taxes of Great Britain, only fifteen 
Scottish Members divided ; of whom five voted with, and ten against Mr. 
Hume. 

We have entered into .a minute and, we fear, somewhat tedious detail ; 
but we trust the importance oPtho subject will plead our excuse. We 
think the array of facts which we have submitted to our reader^, will 
sufficiently prove, that, from anything like a self-acting independent 
representation, we are nearly, if not quite, as far removed under the Re- 
form Act, as wo were before it was agitated. We find our members still 
following, never leading ; supporting many questions, but influencing 
none. If we except Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, who has bustle^d not a little 
on the question of Poland, one of those (jftitieri]^ impracticabilities, that 
afford so much scope for the display of patrfotism, with the slenderest 
risk possible of any of the sacrifices which the realities of patriotism 
demand, we cannot point to oneverious effort made by any geottish Mem<- 
her, during the lapse of the session ; excepting always the compelled la- 
bours of the official members. On the East I&dia Question, the BankQaet- 
tlon, with which last it might have been supposed Scotsmen were toler- 
ably familiar, no Scottish Member has stood out. Mr. Abercromhy, who is 
really a'^clever man, and possesses influence in the House, unless to emit 
a few sentences on the Irish Bill, for the third reading of which, not- 
withatan^ng he voted« has hardly opened hie moatiiu Henry Par* 

. B i 
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sell has been too closely engaged in a most important* commissionj 
towards the ejid of the session^ either to say or do. 

On the whole, we end as we began : the Scottish ^lembers, fake 
thfim collectively, are a sorry band. No doubt, there are honourablo 
exceptions ; but these are few and fur between. Either our representa- 
tives must change greatly for the better before another session roll over 
their heads, or they must make up their minds, when the day of reckon* 
ing comes, to bid farewell to honours of which their laziness or incapa- 
city shows them to be undeserving, or careless, or both. It must not be 
said, that, while all the world continue marching, the people of Scotland, 
who have so long led the march, are to sit contentedly still. And if w o 
go forward, our representatives must go forward with us, or— -he left be- 
hind. , 

Amidst so much cause for cliagrin in the conduct of the Scottish 
.Members, there is reason for hoping liettcu* things, when we contemplate 
the conduct of the people whom tJiey represent, 'i'lie preference slicnvn 
by the people of Scotland for the few atnong their representatives wlio 
have acted independently, to those who have, ,imrn majornin, ]»roved 
themselves thoroughgoing Ministerial Jiacks, has been most decided. 
While the latter have scarcely ventured to show face among their C(»n- 
Btituents at all, wlicre the constituency was extended, and of a popular 
description, Mr. Oswald of Glasgow, Mr. Gyion, and Mr. M'allace, have 
had every maidc of the esteem and affection of tlic people of their 
districts, electors and non.elei;tor.s, heaped upon them. In fact, it may 
be said, that the degree of satisfaction each Scottish Keprosentative of 
the populous districts has given t^i liis oonstitiients, has l>een in jiropor- 
tion to the number of votes ho has given againgt the Ministry, Greater 
popularity, or better deserved, no public man ever enjoyed in Edinburgh 
than Francis Jeffrey. As an individual, he is yet dear to the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh ; but as a public man, his popularity is gone. No cheers 
have welcomed Ins return among us, Mr. Xbercromby, on the other 
hand, comparatively a stranger to us, lias preserved the very consider- 
able p(*pulaBity among the people of Edinburgh, of all classes, which ho 
acquired during his election ; and this, by reason of Ids having opposed 
the Ministry in one or two of their worst measures, and been under- 
stood to be embued with the same spirit of Iteforrn that pervades the 
country. Mr. Gillon, who rej>rcsents a district of burghs, has had public 
dinners given to liini in four touiis ; and iMr. ^Vallacd, and Air, Oswald, 
have also received public dinners from their very numerous constituencies. 
On these occasions, the enthusiastic receptfon of the independent Mem- 
bers, and the liberal sentiments avowed, were alike gratifying to the 
friends of popular rights. The men of Glasgow have done themselves 
high honour ^>y their warm rtjception of Mr. Oswald. That important 
city, which has always be^a the chief stronghold of liberty in Scotland, 
still preserves that honourable distinction. Charles Edward Stuart com- 
plained that he found fewer friends of Jiis father's house, and of the 
divine right of kings, in Glasgow, than in any other city which he 
occupied in his j)rogress ; ^and his tjyannical ancestors had, in the 

— ■ II 

* Thera is an amuiing aTgfumetit la the defence of miaistw^ publiahed a few days 
Afq, by Ridgway. The writer takes credit to the Cabinet, for havine plated Sir 
Henry at the head of this commissioi^— It is a proof of their sincerity.” Ministers 
turned Sir Henry out of a situation, where he had the power qf mahtn^ retrenchmente ; 
Md tAy put him into one, where he had the power qf rsssmmsn^g retTwchnunta 
This is Minliteriil ^neerity! 
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West of Scotland, likewise experienced the firmest opposition to that 
form of worship w’hich it was their royal pleasure to dictate to their 
Bulijects. 'ire rejoice to find the same spirit of civil and religious liberty 
animating the Men of the West in our day. / 

That we do pot prnise tljc " Men of the West” aboTC their deserts, we shall 
pn>^e, by quoting;: an ahriilgeil rcptirt of the dhiiier to Mr. Oswald “ Upwards of 
260 K<*ntiemrn sat (burn to dmnrr ; William Stirling, I?sq. otRciatiaj; as chairman. To 
show the frolini^s whii h atiiiiiatcd the mrotin^, we cannot do iN^tter than give a few 
of tlje toasts Trienni;)! Parliaments;* ‘ His Majesty's Ministers, aftd may their 
practice be more in accordance with ilu* spirit of their princip/et ;* * Ireland^Mjiiay 
her hlxu’lics be wstored, jind lier grievaiiies redressed ;* ‘ Reform of the Church, and 
the extinction of its political power ;* ‘ Thorough Iletrenchinent of the Expenditure, 
and reduction and adjustment of Taxation;'^ The Progress of Intel I igciii'e among 
the I’eople, the bett bulwark against either despot ispi or anurchy ;* ^ The llepoul of 
the Law of Kntuil, ami the nhohtion of the law of primogeniture ;* ‘ The progress of 
l.iberal Opinions in the (b'spottc States of Kurojie ;* < The Immediate Separation of 
tlie Criminal and Politiral Kunclions of the Lord Advocate;* * Free Trade in Corn, 
and tlie Abolition of all (’omniercial Uostrietions ;* ‘ The Free Hepublican States of 
America ‘ The Spcetly Eradication <if all Muniripnl Abuses ;* ‘ May the conduct of 
the .JuRticiciy .Judges of 17.0^1 ever exhibit the necessity of having a mild and well- 
defined Criniiiiul (hide ns a ftroteetion against Judge.madc I^aw ;* * The French 
P,'<»ple — ilic consolidation of tlieir lihertie**, and th (5 increase of their friendly rclft* 
tions with the Uriti>h ;* ‘Thu aholition of all siiiecures and unmerited pensions.* 
With every one of iheso toasts we most heartily concur, and are much pleased to 
find that (Glasgow, animig her ricjiest and most inlluential men, possesses so many 
supporters of liberal opiidcins. Vote by Ballot was not given as a toast, hut was 
entliusiaaticjilly cheered when aliiisions were made to it. The speeches by which the 
toasts were prefaced ivere in general excellent, and e;ontained many truths which will 
be found anything but pleasing by the advocates of the juste milien system. Tha 
chairman stated, that ho proposed the toast of his Majesty's Ministers with mtich 
greater satist’action twelve months ago than at prciciH ; for they had disappointed 
the bo])es and cxpectationN of the people. The Irish Coercion Bill was eliaractcriscd 
as the infliction of an additional curse on Ireland, and as a disgrace, to the House of 
roinnions that listened to it. Tlie connexion of CliniTli and State was denounced 
es dentructive to Christianity^ and the servility of the House of Commons to the 
Miiystry was severely animadverted on.” 


REVERSE OF TFlE MEDAL OF NAPOLEON. 

• 

Two works lifive recently made their appearance in Paris, which pro- 
duce a great sensation, (and a sensation is W7>rtli anything in France !) 
viz. the Authentic Letters of Napoleon to Josephine,’*— authentic, 
het;ausc sold by her daughter, the ex-Queen llortense, to Didot, the 
bookseller; and tlie “ Memoirs of Mademoiselle A vrillonj waiting-maid 
to Josepliine.*' * • 

Those of Constant, Buonaparte’s faithless valet-de-chamhre, had 
already achieved considerable popularity. The world is fond of seeing 
the portraits of the great from the hands of their menials. 7*he proverb 
assures us that no man is a hero to his valet ; and we, podr pitiful, en- 
vious mortals, love to discover the littl?nesses of o?ir superiors. No 
great man of our timeslias escaped envy but#Sir Walter, ^ho was per- 
mitted., to be great because he made no parade of his greatness. We 
aspired not to ascertain a weakness in liis character, for he did not as- 
sume himself as infallible ! With respect to th^ femme de chamhrds 
sketches of society at the Tuileries and Malmaison, they are #uch as 
might have been expected, — ^trivial, scandalous, and indiscri^unatuig. 
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Tbe letter# are invaluable. The gradual declension from the florid^ 
impassioned^ jealous^ yet familiar style of the young General, to the more 
guarded tenderness of the First Ccm.sul, and the laconic pithiness of the 
Ellrperor, is truly edifying. The change from Buonaparte's romantic 

ardour to the I consent to General 's request — if the lady is 

opulent, I shall have pleasure in sanctioning their marriage/’ — is scarcely 
more remarkable than the variation between poor Josephine’s familiar 
address to the petit caporal, and her official majestizing of the husband 
of Maria Louisa. Although these letters were manifestly thrown off 
without a view to publication, it must be remembered that, being chiefly 
written during his campaigns, Napoleon was alive to the probability of 
their falling into tbe hands of the enemy, as well as to the certainty that 
they would be communicated by Josephine to her favourite ladies. 
This latter circumstance, however, tends to augment our admirutitm of 
the fact, that the whole correspondence docs not contain a single clap-trap 
sentiment ; nothing about ** la putrie” or la France,*" or rhonne nr 
nothing of the flightiness w'hich formed the essence of the imperial bul- 
letiiis. After his greatest victories, Napoleon’s ‘‘letters, short as tliey 
were, contained the pith (»f the action : so many killed, so many cannon 
taken ; and, perhaps, 1 shall be busy to-morrow but not a word of 
surprise, exultation, or false humility. The statements are just such as 
would have been giveti by the manager of a country theatre to his wife 
in town. We took .i‘37 at the doors : — a prodigious pit. On Monday 
we give Romeo and Juliet, and The Waterman, llemember me kindly to 
Sally, and a thousand kisses to yourself, from your aflectiimate 

Robert Brown." 

Napoleon’s character is, in fact, favouraldy developed throughout - 
kind, affectionate, generous, and possessing considerable tact in the 
convenances of royalty. We cannot call to mind a single unworthy seni* 
timent, or indication of littleness, on any one occasion. 

The portrait afforded by Mademoiselle Avrillon, on the contrary, is 
just such as might have been sketclied in any steward’s room by any 
other waiting-woman, impatient of my lord’s’’ turn for economy, and 
chariness in presenting Christmas boxes. Slie takes the tone, too, of 
her vocation, and belauds my lady at the expense of my lord. My 
lady must be an angel to have put up with my lord’s intrigues, and 
swearing like a heathen at her milliner. Besides, Irs lordship never 
gave me so much as a shawl in the whole course of his life/' It strikes 
us, however, that in this, as in all other works relating to the imperial 
menage, we hear too inucli of the virtues of Josephine. In what did 
they consist ? A femme galante, both before and after the death of 
Beauhnrnois, rher first husband, she was chiefly distinguished by that 
extreme gracitfusness of mwner, which characterizes all French women 
who pique themselves on being well-bred. Prodigal beyond all calcula. 
tlon, she wan constantly in debt. Aftef her divorce, she had an allow, 
anoe of iCl 20,000 a-year, in addition to her domains, and enormous per. 
sonalty of plate and jewels ; ^ut, instead of laying by for her chOdren a 
sum of money which might have secured ^hem^rom their present com. 
parative adversity, she was in considerable pecuniary difficulties. The 
Emperor exhorts her, in his letters, to economy, and reminds her of the 
elainis of her grand^ildren, but in vain. 1 have just bought from 
my jeweller a little golden hmi, which lays silver eggs J" She writes, 
meanaffiile, to her interesting daughter, Hortense, whom she had allowed 
to be sao^ced in marriage to Louis Buonaparte, although avowedly 
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attached to another : ** I have juat received a present of a little ftavaire. 
1 sent him to "the opera, where he disturbed the audience by whistlinj^ 
and dancing/' Her lap-dog dies at Geneva, She orders Hurau, her 
surgeon, to attend it ;•> Monsieur de Beaumont, her chnm))er]ain, to^d. 
minister some very awkward remedies; and eventually the lieart of the 
little beast to be embalmed ! Four days afterwards Askim was forgot- 
ten V* writes the philosophical waiting-maid ; a commentary which re. 
minds us that Josephine's own death %viis occasioned by her eagerness to 
do the honours of Malmaison on a damp day to the Emperor Alexander 
and the King of Prussia, immediately after the entrance of the allies^ 
and the downfal of her beloved Na]M>letm ! Is there no cause in na- 
ture whicli engenders those Imperial hearts ?" 

Josephine was, in fact, a gracious, graceftil, unprinci])led woman, who 
acliieved unbounded popularity by alms-giving at the expense of the 
people. Her own method of securing toleration on the throne of France 
from the order wliom it was Napoleon's pleasure she should conciliate, 
was by unbounded concesaion, Weak, vain, ig)i(»rant, a conaiiJter of 
fortune-tellers, — the ^Hiole business of her life was to dress \^ell,-i^nd 
she sticcccdcd. By her lady's-maid’s admissicut, she siiiferiMl more 
when deprived by tlie Emjicror of her favourite hair-dresser, in behoof 
of Maria Louisa, than by the hiss of Napoleon’s love and preference. 
On the restoration, (an epoch fatal to the interests of her cliildren,) a 
description of tlic quizzii'nl a]>peararice of the liourhoiis, and of the 
Ducliess of Angoulenie’s little bonnet, tlirew her into convulsions of 
laugiiter. Be it remembered that, at that very moment, the suicide of 
Napoleon was hourly expected and prerlicted. Like the late Queen 
Caroline, meanwhile, she was kind and considerate towards her servants ; 
visiting their bedside in Kickiiess ; just as site did that of the favourite 
ouraiig-outang at the Malmaison menagerie, so comically described by 
Avrillon as sleeping in a bed-gown and night-cap, and taking its drau||!htg 
like a Christian victim to an unchristianlike apothecary. She was jea- 
lous of Maria Louisa, though not more so than the young Empress of 
herself; but when earnestly solicited by Napoleon and her friends to 
pass tlie winter of Maria Louisa’s eonfiiiemeut with her sun Eugene at 
Milan, ** to spare the feelings <ir the yoy ng mother,” she ohstinulely 
refused. How could she, even for a few months, tear herself from her 

patrie Men aimt^e Josephine had forgotten that she w'as born at 
Martinique. 

Never was there a more complete proof tliat ** charity eovereth a mul- 
titude of sins,” than in the case of this repudiated Empress ! We can 
discover no other virtue to attribute to one whom ])oets, historians, and 
ladies’-maid:^ have conspired to praise ; — a charity, toy, whieli never 
cost her a sacrifice, indulged at the expeiigc of a riatam to which she 
was an alien, and of a sovereignty to which the mode of iier elevation 
would bear no inquiry. Her original charm in the eyes of the people of 
France was, that Buonaparte truly loved her ; more, p^nhahly, than he 
loved any other human being. As in th^ often quoted case of Pope and 
Martha Blount, his ^estidles were written in her mind be- coUld 
converse with her without vocabulary or almnnack. But ^nothing could 
be ny^e absurd than the prejudice which caused her to be considered as 
bis good planet. His fortunes were owing to his genius. No Bairas 
assisted him in winning the battles of Marengo and Austerlitz ! 

Let us point out, however, the oidy moral to be deduced, froa^an eaa- 
indnatioii of her character and principles* A coquette (the worst of 
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coquettes^ a superannuated one!) and a prodigal must be cautiously 
offered as a mqilel for imitation. Nevertheless, we are inclined to say 
to the sex in general, and Queens in particular^ See what graciousness 
will^cffect ! Here was an Kmpress who pretended to no political influ- 
ence, yet was heloved hy all her subjects, in honour of the conciliation, 
gentleness, and humanity of her character.'* It must be admitted that, 
(to borrow Miss Austin's parody,) 

« When lovely woman stoops to be disngfreeable," 
she misses the great aim of her existence. How much more then, a 
woman elevated on the pinnacle of royalty } An ungracious Queen con- 
traverts the very Litany itself I 


TRUE POLICY OF CAPITALISTS AND EMPLOYERS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

7'o the Employers of the Working Classes, 


GlONTLEarEX, 

Mkn who are suffering under a common calamity, are called upon, 
by many urgent reasons, to make common cause with each other ; to 
And out the true source of their suffering; and, if jjossible, the means 
of removing, or at least of alleviating it. The grand evil of our condi- 
tion, is the gradual diminution of profits — the instability of the prices 
of all commodities, with their incessant tendency to gravitatimi. The 
action, also, of this tendency to gravitation, in the prices of commodities, 
upon the wages of labour, has not been less fatal to the interests of 
the operative ; and thus both the employed and'the employer feel theni- 
Bclvcs born along tlie current of an apparently inevitable necessity, 
tow'ards the gulf of a common ruin. 

Now', gentlemen, wliat 1 wish to impress upon you is, that the causes 
of your diminished and diminishing pioflts — the causes which have made 
many of you ]»oor, and rendered poverty tjie inalienable inheritance of 
the majority of those you employ — are chiefly resolvable into the one 
great cause — inisgovernment : — a wonderful discovery, you will tell me, 
and well entitled to so pompous an introduction. You knew that be- 
fore, you say, without my pragmatical interference. What evidence 
have you yet afftTrded society, tliat yon look upon misgovernment ns 
the grand source of onr social evils? You will point to the Reform Bill 
as the first prastical proof of yqjir perception of this imp6rtant truth. 
1 acknowledge it w'ith plensuye ; and I desire you to look at the already 
general effects of tliis measure, in the destruction of one huge monopoly 
—that of the East India Company, — and' the blow which has been given 
to another, the West India one ; — not to speak of wdiat is of more im- 
portance still, the development;^however imperfect, of sounder principles 
of legislation upon all mutters connected wSth tr^dc and commerce. If 
such be the immediate finits of partial and imperfect reform, what, 
think you, will he the grand results, when the principles of a ireal and 
searching reform shall have had free course throughout all the instituiions 
and interests of the state ? 

And, gentlemen, I tell you, that it was your cordial union with your 
workmen— the fusion into one mass, in fact, of all orders— which conferred 
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this great privilege upon youj— a prix'ilege sufficient, if it he worked 
under the same influences which gave it birth, to renevatu with fresh 
health and vigour the decaying interests of both you and them. Now, 
it is not uncommon to hear many of you railing at these same operatives, 
on account of their rash and ill-dirccled efforts to improve tlieir condi- 
tion by means ' of Combinations, Trades' Unions, &’c. But I say unto 
you, that these men have, miidi huiger than you, been aware of the fact 
of their condition, and that of their employers,’ being in a rapid course 
of deterioration fr4»m the pecuniary i»j>erat ion of the great cause referred 
to ; and they have acted upon tlie principle, liowevcr wrong they may 
at times iiave been in its application. 

The vaiji attempts of the operatives, by means of associations, to fix 
a permanent value upon tlieir labour; and the efl’ects of which are just 
now disorganizing society, and embarrassing all civil relations, are but 
an indire(!t and ignorant eruleavour on tlieir part to escajie from tlie 
evils of misgovernrnent, and to raise tbeir social status up to its just 
and projicr level. You have liitlierto behehl, with a criminal indiifer- 
cnco, the ignorance aftd political debasement of tlie labouring classes,nover 
dreaming that its effects would ultimately reach yourselves. But it is 
a wise retribution whicli visits upon society at large the mischief caused 
by the ignorance of any of its great divisions, as to the principles of a 
sound political economy — that ignorance being always the fruit of society's 
own culpable inattention to its most iinjiortant interests. By what means, 
then, will the evils common to you and your workmcn.d)e removed, or at 
least alleviated ? By union, and a mutual good uiulcrstaudiiig, — the in- 
strument by the use of which the first link in the chain of social tyranny 
was snapt asunder, and the first great stej> achieved towanls a final de- 
liverance. Join, therefore, your labourers heartily in a common crusade 
against the common enemy, misgovernnient ; and juit up for a time with 
their ignorance, or ever* tlieir iiiireasotiahlcness, 'J'liey will become rea- 
sonable as they ho<’.ome cognizant of tlie true methods by which to raise 
and improve their condition. It is iinp<»«hibIo not to syinpalliize with 
men who arc— however ignorantly and in iiuhelief us to the just means 
of elevating their social condition — rising up ca maane to vindicate their 
claim to a place at the common tabic of society ; that they, the crea- 
tors of all the visible abundance, should be fed out of tliis abundance, anj^ 
not as menials,,but as the chief agents of so measureless a beneficence. 
Unless you join issue with your workmen against the liydra-headed 
evils under tlie pressure of which you justly complain, you are both lost. 
The ^\'higs will grant you — unless compelled liy tlie siglit of your con- 
federacy-only such a modicum of needful reform, as w'ill c<»iivey as much 
real relief as the little finger dipt in water would liavc^ <Ione to Dives, 
tormented in the iinpassahlc abyss. The operatives are unreasonable 
just now, you say, and you caiino} form a union w ith them. Have they no 
cause ? ISitioe the Reform Bill ^as passed, and in a great measure through 
their energy and virtuous self-denial, have not the en<j*anchised turned 
their backe upon the unenfranchised, and coldly regarded* tlie claims and 
the interests of their disinfbrested allies ? And is it not, that their 
commendable endeavours to fix their <n*de» ujion a more respectable 
social basis, receive from you neither sympathy nor consideration, and 
thus "are driven to find a vent tlirough other and more dangerous chan- 
nels ^ Receive it as a truth, that the great' body of the working 
dasses must be admitted, by and by, within the pale of the conotitution. 
Let DO wretched jealousies induce you to oppose them in this respect. 
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Society will not be at rest till it is accomplished ; but continue liable to 
the volcanic explosions of a power for which it will not provide a proper 
escapement ; and all social interests will suffer from so irregular an ac- 
tion of the social machine. It was a maxim of our social tyrants^ bruited 
abroad through society with all the unction of gravity^ that subjects have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them. Let each man mind his 
own business^ said they, and all will be well cared for. So^ after eighteen 
years of peace, we awake^ and find ourselves chained to the rock of an 
Indestructible Debt, gradually deposited during this era of social delusion. 
Such are the natural consc({ucnces of allowing others t(» make laws for you. 
Now you and others have got the power to make laws for the operatives ; 
and the latter are justly a])prchensive, that unless they arc allowed a 
vote as well as you, the ultimate consequences will be partial and op- 
pressive legislation. If it is good for you to govern yrmrselves by your 
own representatives, it must be no less so for them. Tliey see and feel 
this, and you cannot turn them aside from their iron determination to 
bring it about. The saving truth for you to know is, that you must 
make politics and political economy your chief study. Ignorance is 
death ; these are the elements fr(»m which the shop and counting-house 
must now draw their nourishment. V’ou must be men of one idea. 
Upon this generation has devolved the task of re-organizing society, and 
pouring into her exhausted veins a supply of health and vigour. We 
must do that for our posterity which our ancestors did for us, up to the 
light which they hkd : stand in the breach, and battle with those social 
tyrannies, which grow up in all societies, w^hen the duty of self-govern- 
ment is not recognised and acted upon by all their ineinbers. 

Examine into the conduct of your representatives during the last 
seSsSion. On the brows of the faithful, let the civic laurel be placed with 
hojiour due ; hut strike the weak or the forsworn with the full tliunders 
of your wrath. Unless your representatives feel themselves under the 
all-seeing eye of the public surveillance, they will swindle you out of your 
just demands. Keep continually in view the great necessity of society, 
that all its houseludding members be ultimately admitted M'ithin the 
pale of the Constitution. Begin immediately to prepare for tins ; and as 
you complain of the ignorance of the worWng classes, let the removal 
of that ignorance be one of your first steps. The great means to effect 
this, must be tlie repeal of all the taxes upon knowledge^ and the esta- 
blishment of a great national system of cheap and wholesome instruc- 
tion. Nothing is more c<»stly to society tlian ignorance ; let your. repre- 
sentatives, therefore, he drenched with instructions as to this national 
object; and in your individual and collective capacity, amass knowledge 
for yourselves, «aml pour its hcajing waters through society in every 
direction ; that ifowing from the higher levels, tliey may find their way 
through all the inferior strata, and deposit the seeds of social happiness 
and security deep in the bosom of society. No people can less afford to 
ho ignorant th^rwwe, from the artificial and complicated structure of 
society with us, and the iiiterlocl^ng of its various divisions or castes into 
each other. The repeal of the Corn Ljiws is^ the second means by which 
to effect the elevation of thd working classes, and the healthy evolution 
of all the social energies. The interests banded against you and your 
workmen upon this point are mighty, and mighty must be the power 
that shall put them down. Triennial Parliaments must be the fulcrum 
to your Engine, for pulling down these and other tyrannies, and for 
establishing in their place, the prinoiples of justice, and a wise, dvD, 
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and political equality j which latter does not comprehend^ remember^ an 
equality of ranks^ but only of political and civil privileges ; so you need 
not start at it. 

The sum of the matter is^ that the present framework of society is 
not large enough fur its increased and increasing dimensions ; and that 
it is now the great problem, wisely and early to enlarge its accommoda- 
tions. A power is in progress, — the power of intelligence in those classes 
hitherto disregarded in our social arrangements, which is concentrating 
its faculties, and sending forth its disturbing influences upon society. 
Trades' Unions, combinations, and other portentous exhalations, which 
are just now, with fear of sudden change, perplexing your minds, aro 
but the irregular action of this power, the wrong direction of the rest- 
less activity of immature knowledge, whibh, driven from its natural and 
proper courses, and forbidden to escape to its natural level, there to be 
purified and refined, and rendered available fur social purposes, is de- 
ranging tlic operations of society, and embarrassing all its nuivcments. 
The masses, when debased by sujierstition and ignorance, may be com- 
pelled by force, or iftibducd by priestly domination ; but the enlightened 
million is beyond the control of any power but that of equal laws 
derived from etjual rights. Make yourselves friendly then with the 
mighty power which is rising up from the depths of society, and the 
irregular direction of wliich may bo fatal to its very existence. Endea- 
vour to enlighten it, and take it into alliance with you against the com. 
mon enemies of master and operative, and the abettors of bad govern- 
ment, and the authors and supporters of all those measures which, by 
deteriorating your and their condition, have placed your interests in 
seeming and dangerous opposition. The irritations subsisting between 
you and your servants, are the natural fruits of the oppression which 
has lain heavy on you both ; your common interest, therefore, is to fall 
upon the oppressor, (Aid nut to fulfil his objects, and perpetuate his 
power, by your divisions. The aristocratic principle, which unhappily 
so deeply pervades society, may refuse to share alike in the distribution 
of political privilege with the democratic ; if so, the straggle will ulti- 
mately be not for equality, but fur predominance ; a struggle that will 
assuredly be fatal to the i^esent framqwurk of society. The mighty 
waters of knowledge are abroad, deepening their channels, and rolling 
their multitudinous waves further and farther upon the shores of pre- 
scription and privilege. Ultimately they will sweep aw'ay all social dis- 
tinctions, which are not founded on the rock of public and private vir- 
tue, as alike condemned by reason and pernicious to society. Let those, 
therefore, who love the entablature and gilding of society, be wise in time; 
if the storm come on, the good ship JL>emocracy w ill idone ride out its 
fury. Such, Gentlemen, is a picture of tl^e condition* and prospects of 
society ; study it well, and learn your duties at this great national crisis* 
One of yourselves, 

AN.jpMPLOYEK. 

Glaboow, 16th October, 1633 • 
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The New Statue of Napoleon. — Not a nation of Europe has indulged 
so long, or so largely, as the French, in the stilted elevation of pom- 
posity. For centuries past, their verse has been heroic, — their drama, 
classical, — their eloquence, mere declamation ; their fine arts, their 
useful arts, their everything that is theirs, have betrayed a fatal pre- 
dilection for the false, the imposing, the grandiloquent. From the 
Imperial bulletins, down to Udc*K cookery-book, all has been hollow and 
high-sounding as the]^trumpets of Jericho. The sceptre of the Bourbons 
was essentially a sceptre of grandiosity. Louis XIV., even when dcpicled 
by his court painters as a divinity throned on Olympus, scorned to 
appear before the eyes of men divested of his full-bottomed wig; and 
the most rigorous etiquettes were maintained, even among the sculli(uis 
of Versailles. And who could he more keenly alive to this national 
infirmity than Napoleon Buonaparte.^ Like a great statesman, he ren- 
dered it one of his instruments of government. As larks arc ensjiared 
by the fowler, by means of whirligigs of looking-glass, Jm managed 
to decoy the idiots, (whom, in the charjicter of the Apostle of Liberty, 
he cheated into abject subjection,) by the false glare of the pomps and 
vanities of empire, — coronations, Te DeAims^ — alliances, holy and unholy, 
—and all the puppet-show work of legitimate monarchy ! Thider his 
reign, the h'auhourg St. Gerrnaitilc party attained a footing at tlic 
Tiiileries, solely in virtue of their legendary lore of regal etiquettes, of 
tahoureta i\\\A fauieiiih ; and the only means he could device of rai-^ing 
his extensive family out of the mud, was by Royal Ilighncssing them to 
the uttermost cousin. Never did there exist a court of which the arti- 
ficial dignity was so exaggerated, as that of the Corsican Lieutenant, 
J5y this trivial pretension, indeed, was he eventually lost. Had he 
not condescended to compete with the Kings of Europe in such matters, 
instead of throwing them into the shade by his intellectual su])eriority, 
he might still have allied in shoals the minnows of the Continent, to 
make common cause against the whales. Instead of this, he became 
K(»n.in-law to an Emperor, and the prisoner of Turnkey Sir Hudson 
Lowe ! And such is the man whom the French flatter themselves they 
have represented characteristically on the top of his glorious column of 
the IMaco Veiidomc, by investing him with the costume of a cit in a 
farce ! As if the least particle of dignity of homeliness could adhere to 
the husband of Maria Louisa of Hapsburg ! As if any thing French, or 
addressed to the sympathies of the French, could be rendered consimant 
with the thrpnesicf Wordsworthian philosophy ! It is almost enough to 
make the deposcif Emperor bqrst his cerements at St. Helena, to chal. 
lenge the bad taste of those partisans »of tlie new school, who liave 
chosen to travesty him into one of the hadaud heroes of Paul de Koch’s 
novels ! He, v^ho was so careful to be surrounded, during his lifetime^ 
with all the splendour of his cognation robes — his laurels — his ermine 
— ^his white satin— to be caricatured ia eteriital brass, into a mere ampli* 
fleation of the little wafer '^seals, mu de Cologne bottles, and liqueur 
Jlaemis, which, for many years, served to endear the perftonnel Of the 
pio caporal” to the memory of the Parisians. No I This dishabiRe 
of heroism is utterly misplaced, whether as regards the perpetuators or 
the perp^uated. The wordiippers of simplicity in France form a small 
minority. They are not yet sufficiently refined to appreciate the beauty 
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of homeliness. Gerard would have painted Sir Walter in a court-dress, 
with a star ; and the shepherd of Ettrick himself wopld he translated 
into silk stockings^ ere allowed to figure before a Parisian public, 'fo* 
such a nation^ there is no poetry in the hero of Austerlitz's old great- 
coat. They ouglit to have had him in Roman greaves^ and buskins a la 
C’sesar^ like tlie monumental statue of General Hollis^ in Westminster 
Abbey. Their Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar" should indis- 
putably liang out his ensign to posterity— martial^ glowing^ laurel- 
wreathed, and consequential, — as tho most pompous god of war" of 
modern chivalry 1 The statue is a blunder ! 

It cannot, surely, have been forgotten by Louis Philippe and his 
artists, that Trajan’s column, which formed the model of that in the 
Place Venddme, was designed by Apollodorus, to display the apotlieosis 
of that Emperor.^ The crowning statue of Trajan, represented him not 
merely as stvmpcr Augustus^ but as dimis ; and was, consequently, in 
somewhat better keeping with tho monument, than the cuachman'K coat 
and three-cornered hat of Napoleon. When he originally stood to 
(,-anova for his statue, the Emperor was extremely anxious to retain, for 
tJio sake of decency or tlie picturesque, a rag or two of the Imperial 
purple; but the sculptor was inilexiblc. ** Your clothes. Sire,” replied 
the artist, “ arc your tailor’s affairs, not mine.” Why not adopt a 
middle course betw'cen classical nudity and the vulgarity of every-day 
costume, such as has been exhibited by David in his monumental statue 
of General Foy; a wonderful improvement, by the vruy, upon his 
theatrical effigy of the great Condo, on the Bridge of tho Chambro dcs 
De])utes, invested with all the mock-heroism of some Quixote of 
Astley’s amjdiitheatre. The statue of Sugcr, also, the type of all the 
law-makers (»f France, which adorns the same distinguished site, de- 
serves to be cited as a noble and cliaracteristic production. But we 
maintain that the Napoleon of Paris, like the Pitt of Hanover Square, 
is at once a dishonour to its eminent artist, and to the remarkable posi- 
tion it occupies in a great metropolis. 

FiiANCK AM) rxs Auistocracv. — The French are a strange people. 
TJic monarchical form of Government is certainly not displeasing to 
them ; for on two occosions, within the last half century, they have 
voluntarily upreared a pr^trate throri6, and abjured or recanted the 
profession of republicanism. And yet they are unanimous in detestation 
of that eltlesl daughter of monarchy — an aristocracy. They love tlie 
pom]) and show of sovereignty ; they love to maintain an unfortunate 
individual at the Tuileriesto be dressed out, occasionally, at their good 
pleasure, in velvet and ermine, to ride in a gilt coach, and occupy a 
fine box at their theatres. They keep him as they keep the bears in 
the Jardin dcs Plantes, for their owifi amusement. Lit him kut jT 
up his pole, now and then, at their bidding, and he is sure to be^ 
fed and well attended. Tkdy laugh, it is true, at his uncoutlm 
taunt him with his shaggy skin, and show him the whip when he evinces 
the least disposition to overleap the palisades of his deh.* But his trough 
is always full ; and the sn|allest tokeif of agility brings down thunders 
of applause. Far different is th^ light in w]jiich the aristocracy are viewed 
by the people of France ; the aristocracy, whose wealth they regard 
as public plunder, and w hose privileges as a public insult ; the aristocracy 
which being, ps they trusted, both dead and buried, like John Barley- 
corn, in the song, ^ 
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Got up again, 

And BO sui’pris^ them alll 

They would have no such cordon eanitaire (or insalubrious) esta- 
blished round the throne. They would see their Citizen Ring, like the 
ancient monarchs of France, giving audience pell-mell to his subjects, 
seated on a huge stone in the wood of Vincennes. They would have 
their homely sovereignty emulate that of the South Sea islanders ; where 
the king is bona fide the man who possesses the largest herd of swine. 
They would crowd the royal levee with bankers and manufacturers, 
and merge the Lord Chamberlain’s office in the Royal Exchange ! 

Taadusmen in Paris and London. — Nothing meanwhile can be more 
proudly democratic than tlie habits of a Parisian tradesman. Tlie vul- 
gar English notion of a Frenchman, is that of a cringing, bowing, ser- 
vile fellow. We will answer for it, that there is more servility behind 
a single counter in Rond Street or Pall Mall, than in all the commer- 
cial houses of Paris united ! The counter of a Parisian tradesman is 
his throne, and his customers may come and bow to it. lie descants 
upon the merits of his wares, not as if he wanted to, sell them, but as if 
proud of them. He informs ^he buyer what it is good for him to buy, 
and seldom allows him to exercise his own judgment in tlie purchase. 
He sends out no goods for inspection ; and only despatches them home, 
when bought, at his own time and convenience. They are paid for on 
delivery; no credit is given; and on the return of the purchaser to the 
same shop, tl^e same stern, uncivil civility is again displayed. No offer, 
as ill a London warehouse, to procure the article wanted ; no assiduous- 
ness, no obsequiousness ! The spectacle daily to be observed in the 
streets of the West End, of well-dressed, decently-educated men, stand- 
ing bareheaded in the wind, rain, or snow, while their ladyships in their 
snug carriages are playing with rolls of ribbon, rumpling pieces of silk, 
or turning over the pages of a new work, is iltterly unknown in Paris. 
A demand for goods to be brought for choice to the carriage-door, 
would be considered as preposterous as a command to send a sixpenny 
skein of silk a distance of two miles ; a frequent occurrence among the 
fair-bargain hunters of English fashion. ' Much of this independence, 
however, maybe ascribed to the ready-money system. Tradesmen are 
not, as in London, at tlie merc)uof their cuctomers. Great names are 
not inscribed year after year and permanently, in their books of credit. 
They seldom become aware of the aggregate sum paid b)r any parti cu. 
lar family into their cash-box. A tradesman w^ell established in Paris is 
richer than thrdb-fourths of his customers. It is true he can never step 
out of his definite class, — marry a lord’s daughter, and elbow his right 
honourable father-in-law. But he maintains himself at the head of his 
Bssistb^in strengthening the equilibrium of the State, The 
Jj^Hny affected among the citizens of the United States may, in short, 
HIRr a coarser and more pronounced quality ; but it is not more stur* 
mly independent than that of the trading classes in France* 

In the details bf domestic life, they have innumerable strange de- 
vices ! In a house of businessf the mistrqss of the house keeps the 
t^oOks, as dame du comptoir^ while the work of the kitohen and the house ' 
is done by men. A man makes your bed, a boy washes the dishes, a 
woman shaves you. The box-openers, and often the oheck-takers of 
the theatres, are women; the lottery-offices are kept by women ; but it 
is a man ybo waits upon a lady in her bath !* The systmn of St. Simon- 
ianism, without its name, is in extensive operation throughout France. 
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Law nr the ^!irrB Qvabteb op the Wobidj— -Yes, qvarUr; for in 

whut other terme does the circumscribed nature of our g^^raphical no- 
menclature enable ut to designate that New South Wales^ which is becom- 
ing so far more Important a province of the tetraqueous globe, than the 
Wales which is Old and Northern ? In the fifth quarter, then, the strug- 
gles of what are called the gentlemen of the long robe, are beginning ! 
It has been said that the civilization of a country may be dated from its 
first lawsuit ; and at Hobart Town a verdict Itas been given in a suit 
for breach of promise of marriage ! The details of this curious affair 
ought certainly to have been given at length in the Hobart Town Mornm 
ing Post ; in the view of enabling us to judge of the progress of polite- 
ness, among people to whose wigwams Baron d’Haussez, or Mrs. Trol- 
lope, are not likely to make a voyage of discovery. We knew what to 
think of Sydney, from tlie moment we learned that an Annual was pub- 
lished there, with plates engraved on steel. We discerned that there 
was money for the superfluities of life, and skill £o compete for its ap- 
propriation ; and immediately decided, that the population at Botany 
Bay would soon become as corrupt as that of London or Paris ! In the 
recent lawsuit, on the other hand, the defen^nnt, (too aptly named Mr. 
Steele !) having been called to account by the family of a lady, for hig 
backwardness in fulfilling his engagements, alleged that his court^up 
was only intended ‘'for a lark,** In the May Fair of Hobart Town, 
therefore, that which in the ^May Fair of London is termed ** flirtation 
is poetically designated “ a lark.’’ In court he even attempt^ to vindi- 
cate his base desertion, by a charge against the lady of indelicacy of 
manners. It might perhaps be too venturesome to inquire what constU 
tutes a breach of lady-like decorum at Hobart Town ; yet, for our lives^ 
wo cannot help wishing to know whether, in this new Babylon, the 
whole seas over, the fair plamtiif’s indelicacy did not consist in being 
half seas over ; or whether, where garments for the fair only andve once 
or twice a-year, ut the ca{»rice of the winds and tides, she may not have 
appeared in a state of inure than fashionable nudity ? All the world 
knows that liev Majesty, Queen Adelaide, was obliged to suggest addi- 
tional covering* to the lady of an ex-minister, who hazarded an undue 
exposure of her person to the weather, at the Drawiog*room of St« 
James’s: and we must, of e<>urse, presume that her ladyship was 
exceeded in brass by the lady of Mr. Steele. The verdict, meanwlttle, was 
in her favour; bat the mulct was not made public when our last advices 
left Hobart Town. W e- are impatient foa the result, should like 
to know the value assigned to a conjugal settlement anumg the Kan* 
garoos. In England the loss of a country squire of creditidiTe degree is 


usually estimated, by a verdict oflumages, at from X‘l>600 to 
A respectable tradesman, from £900^ ^500^ A tailor .(althoiig!|||||H 
ninth part of that sum should be the specific* valuation) has been liiHH 
to pay for his " lark” or fii ration ; and we cannot suppose that 
dehcately.mi^ded Mr. SieelCi the " Falkland,” perhaps, of Van Diennen^ 
the " Man of - Fueling” of Paramatta, will be let*off under* jtlili' 
costs 1^- V * 

Aa^iA«||^^oi»€^Tn£c|7ii^oH.-^he Russians of the pre« 
are^apt .tcnNbli; to Or^Nkl^ ^r their legislators and diplo- 
mats, J^othing buti S J^enehman is^capable of niUog in France 1 It 
was cleverly said t^^pthcw day, by one ef the Bulwm, ''that in con- 


sidering the affjinrs of France^ we should remember that there is tpeh a 


thing as Frm^mtwe a$ ireK ee hman mrtnre/* . Of what that nature 
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may be composed,— whether of the lees and the froth of the cup of life, 
or a con)poun4 of gas and small coal^ — it is not our province to decide. 
IV'e only know that Jupiter, had he given the French a log for their 
king, would hiive cut it out of the Bois dc Boulogne. The scholars of 
the Ecole Polytechiiique liave latterly, it seems, become mutinous. They 
cannot forgot the part tlicy jdayed as |^ing-makers, in the revolution of 
when the young tigers tasted l)loi|Kl, the young heroes smelt gun- 
]>ou-(ier, the young patriots had a momentary glimpse of the descent of 
liberty. In any other country, a new system of subordination would be 
adopted, to repel fliis ungovernable spirit ; — new professors would be in- 
troduced — new works placed in circulation among them ; and, probably, 
a few expuli^ns might take place, by way of warning and monition. 
Not a whit ! 'Conscious of the force of association among the French, 
Louis rhllippe is about to deprive these lads of their militar)' unifohn 
— llie uniform wliich exhibits, as it were, a relic of Napoleon in the 
sight of the ]>eople — and remove Jliem from the authority of the Minis- 
ter of tlie ])epartment, to that of Public Instruction. He intends, ’ 
ill short, to reduce them into schoolboys, by the loss of their epaulets; — 
reniemboring, perhaps, the French cakmbounj, that Tout cc qui n*est 
puit mUitaim, cst vivil !** 

A Ni-:w HiEUAjJciiY.-^^t an execution for murder the other day in 
Paris, a Hew representative of a new hierarchy played his fantastic 
tricks in the slglit of Heaven and of the public. A bishop of tlio Eglise . 
Cafholiqu^ Fran<;aise, or pseudo-reformed and republicani^cd Catholi- 
cism, (which, were it in truth a reformed church, would have ingrafted 
no ecclesiastical dignities upon this system of (’hristianity,) appeared 
ju a species of fancy rocket ai!ii||||!i^ole, administering comfort to the last 
inomoiits of the assjissin of Maidume Hiipuyt relics cook. The criminal 
jiot being quite so much of a Tartuffe as the Hierarch, unluckily betrayed, 
in his last ejaculatians, yie objects of the got-iip scene : May my 

blood,” Siiid lie, prove a cement to the prosperity of the French 
C’atliolic Church!” A new St. Januarins to humbug a new order of 
fanatics ! AVbat advantage could a cause and creed, pure in its origin, 
and blest by thainspirutibns of Heaven, derive from the bravado of a 
guillotined nnfrderer.^ — no penitent thief, but one who, to his last gasp, 
denied his crimes, while uttering horribir imprecations against the wit- 
iicssos^iy whom they had been proved ! The ^liscopal costume, too, — an 
absurdity which St. Simonianism might have sufficed to explode, — instead 
of captjvati^, disgusted th# eyes of the pcofde. One merits 

they had attributed to the new sect was a purposed equalization 

of the reveuBib of the church, andwti^al absence of coiiventiotial i 
The farce was a failure • f * 

I^IEUCAN ^i\)Kii:s.^TFe havih oftSn heard intelligent Amerioaixs : 

: ilidignani'by an assartion, by no means so ridiculous as it may 
at first sight, that when numarcll); hedges extinguished in £ni^o|ie> 
it will take refuge in the States ; and tha^, eventually, a most sacred 
Majesty wiH*reign in Yankee-Land. If so, we sincerely trust 
constitute Mr. "Diplomatist Hush his Lor^ Chamberlain. Each 
says the C ourtier of the ^SchuyltheH, (in describing the effect pr 
.upon his feedings, by a drawing-room at Buckingham House,) seemS 
rise out of a gilded little barricade, or one of silvery texture. This, 
topped with her plume, and the ^ face divine ' interposing, gave to the 
wholq an effect so unique, so fraught with feminine grace and grandeur, 
that it seemed as. if a curtain had risen to show a pageant in another 
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$pli8re ! It m9 MnUtott abd joyous t On seaktng the corridor to come 
airay, there wae something in the spectacle^ seen from tbe^etoircase^ that 
presented a new image ! Positively came over the eye, (O mihi heatce 
Martifue /) like beautiful architecture^ the hoops^ the base^ the plume^ 
the pinnacle I The parts of this dress may have been incongruous^ but 
the whole was harmony ! Like old English buildings and Shakspeare, it 
carried the feelings along aith it ! It triumphed over criticism/’ Oh I 
America ! — wliich hast married Fanny Kemble^ and erected the jBrst 
cenotaph to Scott, — what wile thou say of this rigmarole ? We do re- 
member when an American artist, now domesticated in the highest class 
of society in England, once assured us, that for many years after his 
arrival in London, ho found it impossible to persuade the Aiir aristocrats, 
that he did not experience great difficulty hi accustoming himself to the 
European costume, after running about all his youth long in a blanket 
and mocassins, — and we disbelieved him. The mystery is now explained ! 
Their ladyships had been coin ersing with Hush, at this time American 
minister at the Court of St. James^ and naturally Judged from his en- 
thusiasm at the sight df their whalebone, buckram, and brocade, that he 
was accustomed only to the most unsophisticated form of costume. 

We know not Mhat fine may have been imposed upon him by Cion- 
gross, for writing his book ; hut ^%e know that next to that of Mrs. Trol- ' 
lope, few works connected with Ameiica have disgusted us more. If 
there be an anomaly in nature, it is an American Tory I Yet we once 
knew one,-^a^My^ one, — a man who would have tlnimh-screwed a Papist, 
who abhorred Jw Liberty of the Press, and hoped to see the gallant 
Duke of Cumbemnd on the Throne of England. For some years a resi- 
dent at one of the moft polished of European Courts, he had ac4][uir6d 
the language to perfection ; and s}ioko and gcbticulated it like a petit 
maiire. Interpreting* himself in that refined tongue, he had really the 
air of an accomphbhed gentleman. But when some plain Englishman 
accosted him and insisted on the vernacular, his transition into Yankee, 
was, the drollest thing in nature | No sooner did he guess" and cal- 
culate" himself into rig'lar geni^nc, than the whole Broadway appeared 
in sight ; and the disciple, of Mettcrnich and Wellington, w'ho had been 
raised" in New England, ^ight have afforded h sketch for Fielding. 
The broadcloth vest and decencies surmounted by the embroider^ Court 
suit, the petii mot pour rite translated into the dialect of the haK3lior0e, 
half. alligator, with a to^h of the earthquake, was as good as almost any 
thing,. except Mr. Kusn s rhapsodies at Ihe sight of tb^M^s and lap- 
,TiS^ which glittered at the Court of Queen QiaHotte. dHHr 
lllllHpBE Du&n^ ^vcox^uui and The Dul^^f Buccleuch * 

ppm iJl^tteensbefi^' as^lhi!^ Gracq i^steiitatiously stylet ^by the 
ptiper^j, has been ordering extenbive rlpairs^of the ruins of ncrniH4|H| 
WilAdiit jmiticipsting* frmliis Grace's iiigenuity'the discovery 

we did npt ex|iil thdt the spirit of conservatism would eviCv^ 
achieve soeh on iojovy against its cause under his auspices* Setting apj^rfr 
the Interests of the picturesque, we,' for our oWn parts, should he vmflX 
eonteiit to minister with haii^and jurse to the careful preservathm of 
all the architectural ruins, dating from the feudal timai o? groat Britain. 
We^odk iqmn the mouldering renamns of our Ablipys voA Menoitnidoi * 
ns gravestones of departed higOlry ; we look uptm. the relics of our 
dpidqn«Jfieeps amd fortalices as monu^menu to the memory of 
''Soercely a mernorahle tower in Scotland or Bnglia)i8,^|fol}^ood, mrlisp, 
Berkley, Fotheringay^ Pontefiraot/^lbut h^s its fegeiid of 
voin* rvr^NO, :p« ^ S 
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time, and crlea aloud to auoceedin^ age», Beware of dmpotism^ be- 
ware of eupersfition ! In the darkness of the people ^consisted our 
etrength,-— in the impasbivoness of the people our danger'/*^ We have to 
thank the Duke of Buccleuch for perpetuating^ for the instruction of 
our children^ the memory of those episodes in the life of the fairest and 
frailest of Queens^ which connect themselves with the romantic beauties 


of Hermitage. 

Who knows, (for want of better wares to trade in, we love to specu- 
late 111 politics,) who knows hut that the y^ttsxt of these very beacons of 
warning, these buoys which float over the wrecks of departed power, 
the land of Wasliingtom may one day or other follow in the greatness- 
worshipping career of other countries? We all reniomher the eftects 
produced on ilic elegant mind* of the author of “ The Sketch-Book, by 
the firbt aspect of the historical ruins ot Europe. Irving looked upon 
them, pel haps, with the eye of a romunoier ; the majority of his country- 
men would have r€»garded them with the e}e of the politician.^ lliere is 
a specious sound in the name of Queen. 1 he title of '' '1 he \ irgin 
Queen'* is endeaied by a thousand precious associations to the mind; 
and in the name of Mary of Scots evibts a whole romance. By such 
illusions our bi other Jonathan ma> one day or other be tempted back 
into ro}alihm ; for our bnither Jonathan hath no Kirk-of-Field, and no 
Kenilworth, to bring him to reason. We are very griesed for thee, our 
brother Jonathan ! and unite thee to visit the remainsof our own 
Hermitage, and render thy meed of gratitude to the ptfiilitBflce of the 


Duketit Buccleuch. 


le pj||jH)|SAc 


LITERARY REGISTER^ 

The Bard of the North ; a Series of Poetical Talee, i^etratioe of 
Highland Scenery and Mannere, By Duguld Moore, Auwior of The 
African^ The Bndal Night, &c. &c. Glasgow : Robertson. 

Mr. Dug \lo Moore is too well known as one of the Sweet-Swoebs 
of 4he Clyde to require a formal introduction to our rOkders. His new 
volume, The Bard or the Noriii, is cohstructid of simple and pliant 
machinery, gives the poet opportunity to unfold his diversified 

powers, wh^Hllyric, descriptive, contemplative, or dramatic. In 
scription lies hi^ strength. To us the charm of his Tales, Romanoeij 
apd Legends, *js the scenery aiu4d which they are laid, in Scotia's 
j|Nttei^n wilds," though many of the metrical tales possess very consider- 
able merit. The poem opens with a pieep of moral description, from 
which we borrow a few lines. It is a portraif'of the Bard • 

* He had smhition^but 4 was the love 
To hold communioa with the un^erse. 

Ocean and aunihuie, clouds and cataracts, 

Those mighty Impulses, that live and speak 
The language of eteroity.*the words 
or the Invistblei from sea and sky, 

And the far hteathlesi solitudes — ^wbose wastes 
Stretch in among the evethiBting hills. 

He Ibved to speak with Hatare» and SO stand 
Alone upon the icy mouitila^b chetkf 




^911 the eon wtif end o'er the veBfem deep 
illB vi^of flory deepened; or Prheu dom 
ThflL yyr ge e of the tiig^nib fieree and fhr, • 

Thd^fiudiiight etorm c««ie howling^ whirling voetnA 
Th<f hndent fbreste, whote^igantic epun 
Were deep indented in the lolid rock. 

There wu a strange, mysterious link, which hound 
His sphFit to the wild and heautiful, 

The high, untrodden solitudes of earth. 

Where the flowers bloom not, and the rarest moss 
Is crisped to frostwork, — ^where, aloft, jilone, 

The masses of the pine^ woods heave, and roll 
Their echoes, like far thunder, ^where the bird, 

The gaunt, majestic eagle, loves to keep 

Her thioue aborc Uie world. The voiceless moor, 

That, like an oLoaii, spreads its waves' of broom. 

Lone glittering to the moonlight, had a charm, 

Which, like the soul of solemn music, caihe 
Across his heart-strings ; and when, rising o*e^ 

The sad and solitary swells gf heath. 

The midnight star-shine brightened, and revealed 
The grcy^toiies in their lonely beds of moss,-— 

Those simple nioniimeiits, which ancient tribes 
Reaied o'er the hunter's solitary hunts, 

Or, holier far, on martyr ashes,— he 
Ha« felt a power, a glory| and n spell 
Warp their strong links around his soul, until 
Each sense hecume a passion, and a part 

Of the wild waste and wave-resounding shore- ^ 

There are somu lines to the Memory of the Martyr of Reform, Tho- 
mas Muir, which possess that quality in which the writer is, in general, 
most defective — thought and sentiment. The poets of Glasgow cele- 
brate tlie memory of the patriot so foully sacrificed. Let the people and 
the representatives of (ilasgow and of Scotland do him, and his fellow- 
sufferers in the cause of freedom and truth, the tardy justice of procur* 
ing the solemn disapproval of the Parliuinent of those unjust and cruel 
sentences, which remain a stain and a disgrace on the judicial records of 
this country* Thi.-« poor homage to their memory can be of no avail to 
them. It is not the Past, but tlie Present and the Future that demand 
national reprobation of a national shafne, and giublic atonement for a 
public injustice. The court uhich condemned Thomas Muir fur enter- 
taining and endeavouring to spread the opinions of Pitt, a few y^ors after 
the ltcaven-bo*rn'' liad shamelessly apostatized, from them, would not 
have scrupled the rack and the fagot, liad those whose sign^-tokena it 
obeyed exacted the services required in a former reif||» This is not 
wandering from Mr. Dugald Moore. With the poet's eloquence, we en- 
force our pleading for justice from a Reformed Parliament to the me- 
mory of the Scottish Martyrs of’Reformo 

Cursed be the M^ile herd who pawned thefr oath, 

' The bloated scUM of Ipxory and sloth,— 

Creature! whom nature fashioned with a sneer, 

And bade the wretches crawl without a tear ; 

Dull, darlr, unfbeliog thin|s without a heart ; 

Cold blocks to make the honest gazer start ; 

Masses of matter fettered from their birth ; 

An ounce of spirit with a ton of eardi ; 

With mlnde of granite, comfortless and dead; 

With brains of water, and with thoughts of lead; 

Such were the men who eent beyond the wan 

AnobleqpUtttoastiaiifer'sgrani 
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ttM A^'Qllptll^ •k4inf4iinr|Ull ImI* 
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fie enettijiMi hwff i^fukl 

1^ trinAipM oiil4fl trial dif ; 

Omleii jdtadewi irlth her witne of flooish 
BacK paihpeMd viituou’i apitaph^B^ tomb s 
Tbair tianitMi are ibroudeil in eternal met ; 

W^iedi Mt the wild have mingled with their dust 
^t^M the martyr to the people*! Ciiufle, 

Wh<m blood hae purified a nation*! laws; 

The San it'lll die ere darkness full on lum, 

And Wither eio his fame grow duty 

The Judge has now been judged^the eternid God 
Hath called the proud g^es to their Ust abode, 
Where slaves of office, and a pensioned frown, 
Wlieie antiquated foiinii^ and ermined gown, 

Have no avq)L Where pageantry and piiSde, 

And all the ^mp of puwei, is flung aside. 

They, with then blotted names and musty lules, 
Which long have ehelteied knaves and dazzled tools, 
Cannot avert the great AvMbgo^'s luise, 

Nor cozen justice with % venal purse. 


Autobiography of John Galt. London : Gk>c1irnne and M'Crone. 

This is a book which almost every readimir man wUl lons^ to peruse, 
though we regret to find that it is composed for a reason which every 
one will lament, and niOi9t of all those whom the delightfiil works of the 
author have so often cheered and gladdened. The life of Mr. Galt 
would have beeci more than usually active, exciting, and fiill Gf stir and 
event, even for a man of lihe world and orhu<sihess. It has borne little 
affinity to the ordinary quiet sequestered tenor of a literary man’s 
course. Composition has been Vitli him an accident, or adjunct, of 
more serious employments, — neither a profession, ^nor, il^prould appear, a 
favourite pursuit. W^can onlyU^ish tha|^ idt^ the same hearty uatutal 
Palish as the rest of the world, Mr. Galt n(yv had leisure to read his own 
Works. Nothing could prove so soothing and medicinal to his weary 
and fevered spirit. He has written tHis history of John Galt as ho 
might have sketched ohe of any body else^-^onlpK with less freedom and 
fulness, in the ngnute details of the principal figure. With a brief ac- 
emmt cf his childhood, and a rather interesting relation of 1fi\e develop* 
ment of the mind of a youth placed in a commercial community, end ^ 
the society in«which he moved, given the substance of Mr. Gallr# 
Bil^quent traVels in TurJ^ey and Greece, and the Mediterranean 
lidanAif wh^m he was so fortunate as ta meel^and become, for alfime, the 
traveling of Lord Byron. Ihe world of Lod^^ in several 

of its more attaaoUve aspect|i^ and adventures in^Canada^ IM§i sketches 
of the illustrious, the leamed,^the fashionable and gay, ntem Mr. Oalt 
Was connected with or encountered, ^kethe Autobio^phy altogether 
O cjbarming work, thoog^^the iinterest lies n^ore^ Sate grouping and 
MMssories than in the Imwo cf the piece, who iakept too much in the 

‘tssa if iprefixflriAft tie iSe, wltkii, iritlii «troiig i« 

NlfaUiM i«to , 


an VflMg i 9 

wunetaa yaamafiMa|nf(eapw| 
and All! of A» 


Tw HauoT»or« ; 

. liaadra : lio^fmnl ai 4 ;,v*»* 

Thh Pilgrim k a it6)#i»(( vaMli ^allda^C^ 


imagination, and kt^^atndy, AuMore bis. 

England for Italy, and ddScriW thm^rsgveW of 
scenes amid wbidi he wandered, wlfi^ eifect a^ b( 
infenor to his prototype. Were we to give theifin 
unpublished stansas of Childe Harold, i|0 on^ fn 
could detect the cheat • 


ess of aai 


>malevidii»(% 


Day imkf In toses :.aa^ the Pilgrim glanehiy 
Rich adit romantic landscapea g;linu&er near 
In any whirl, retiring or adranUng, 

Ahoye, the sea bird*« clamoxous biood careei!v-sa 
Beyond, the barge on glaesy waters dancing, 

And, fram the hiights, the distant miUeteer, 

With bells l^ircarols and measured oar. 

Blend the night melodies of sea odd shore ! 

Beneath yon gaily peopled, dids, the sea-— 
bpiead like a mighty micror, wliere the snoKi 
Of (he piopd Alps he crad]i*d tran<(uill>-— 

Gathers the mountain streams beneath our hows; 

And there— .for princely feats and scantity 
Lo^g famed— .the diiitered towers of Monaco's 
Grey pyiamuL— a palate, fort, and shrine— 

Fling their long shadows o^er the ruddy brine. 

• • • • • 4 

" Haik ( tolemn notes upon the night-wind swelling, 

Salute the Pilgt^'s ear— St. Remo’m hell ! ^ 

Of pious shiift, a4n sweet indulgencO'lldliDg— 

And midnight mass and oribons whose spell, 

The demon's wiles and Ocean's 4ury quelling, 

Can snatch the shipwietked horn the brink of helP 
The pilot heard the sound, and crossed him thtire— 

Then poured jgi tan| his wonteil sarnfice. ^ 

The song of the Pilot to St. Remo comlg in here, and the deieri||il^ 
is resumed. ^ 

How c ilm the dtglit *— clolhed In its loti^iest hke^ 

Spangled with ^tahi, and Uquidly serene ! 

Such as enraptured Gax,ii.eo* 8 riew, 

Fredt worlds untolding— Erer as the scene 
Exchanged with mom, the chaim was ever new, 

Foj^ now thb vessel ploughed the blue TrERBli;]^** 

And, when the sun gfhnced fhpai Liguria's sky, 

'Twfis scene, I wot, to charm the saddest eye ! 

Attest 8 faint Slnud oif the tionron's rhn ; 

Then, mounting from the Ooeaiih nuirgey 
dilUinpavts, M»d towers, and temple^limmered dm 
And fortrthat told aivwnf a hostile charge *-*- 
The Moloiumtlie Bay I— and (herein gala tnm, 
gondobu and Iplded baige— 

A Batet iiildl^«<«^fieyiwd^ la puiple ligfit, 

Proud GxirOA sotnMia gM and gorgem didd ^ 

This » hut an indifferent apecimen of the ** 
iz^ndi4>f the fine is distfngolrife^h^ 

mi poaih **> mod«»hiur4%ii^ akfSMjilfipS 



iiio 

tn g y o w B diamefiiBy indifferent. . When ve say that the poem reminds 
lit ttrongly of Jlyron^ it must not bo understood that this is in the higher 
moods of power and pai^on. 

Gbeat Britain in 183S. By Baroff D'Haussez^ Ex-Minister of Mariftep 

under the Ex-King Charles the X. of France. London : Bentley. 

The marine minister fled to England during the Three Days. He 
lived in this country for nearly three years^ tirnvelled extensively 
through itj and mingled freely in society. The result is two volumes 
of strictures on our history, manners, customs, character, and legal, 
tocialp and religious institutions, written with more freedom than jus- 
tice, and more spirit than accuracy and sound judgment. On the whole, 
the Baron sees much less to admire “ in England and the English,” than 
they do themselves. Ho tells, or blunders out a good deal of truth, never, 
theless, in showing us how we impress strangers who come among us 
with DO evil prepossessions. II is picture of English high-life is sombre 
enough. The satire is far from being unjust — it is altogether sufficiently 
repulsive. Humble life is worse. The people are cAwardfjf^ rude, and tur- 
bulent. It is a symptom of increasing good sense that the country is 
not in arms from end to end at the Frenchman and his libellous book. 
Concerning Scotland, the traveller has strung together an assortment of 
blunders which one' Could scarce have expected even a Minister of Marine 
to full into, though he is, on the whole, merciful to the ancient ally of the 
Bourbon. His greatest severity is reserved for the dignitaries of the 
English Church. The worldly splendour, and worldly ambition and pomp 
proudly displayed by the English hterurchy, astonish Italians and French- 
men, accustomed to the deeper hypocrisy or modesty of their own prelates 
and clergy. The Church of England, in its temporalities, seems to Ca. 
tholic foreigners, the most singular graft ever made on the religion of 
the fishermen of Galilee. 

As censure, if less pleasant, is more stimulating and piquant than 
praise, this book will be* found amusing by people who like to hear the 
worst that can be said of them. 

Social Evils and their Remeh^, By the Rev. Charles Tayler, M.A. 

No. It The Mechanic. London : Smithy Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Tayler is the author of a few harmless and ratl^r pleasing little 
stories, which the critics of the new'spaper press, w'ho really are a good- 
natured race, have treated with their usual indulgence. I'lie question 
is. Does their petting not sometimes spoil the boy ? 

If any alloy of earthly motive durst be suspected among so much lofty 
profession of t^ie purely spiritual purpose of a series of narratives, under- 
taken, Mr. Tayier says, in a sjiirit of prayer," and so forth ; (we dare 
not profanely venture on the Miltonic invocation) — it might be the suc- 
oess of Missy^artineau's Tales as mere articles of sale and profit. The 
Social Evils ai^ to be the antidote of the poison of the Illustrations. 
We do not approve of all tlie economical doctfines advanced by Miss 
Martineau ; but still less can we see that Che discussion of the Arian con. 
troversy tends greatly to edification in^ Mr. Tayler’s eighteen-penny tract, 
written in imitation of her lively stories. The woi^t fault of the Mecha- 
ii| 0 , is, being very dull. The hero, a watchmaker of Birmingham, calls 
himself ^srk." Jle is a ninny and borii4diot, who runs away ftrom 
his wife^tp i^y the orator in London, and aasoetatei with itinerent two. 
penny lecturers,, and female stiftUlng players, who quote Lord Byron I 



and spout at Radioed meetings ! It is useless to point out the iroproba* 
bility of a bearded man capable of the idiocy of ^ey ben Foster, the 
watchmaker, ever aftemards acting a ratidnal part, especially when, like 
him, possessed of a hat he calls ‘*a gift of tm gab." Thanks to Mr. 
Tayler's help and safe-conduct, Reuben gets a sight of his folly, and 
returns to bis duty and his urife. A visit her to a Shropshire farm. 
house, affords some pretty rural pictures and scones, and inti educes us 
to amiable, pious rustics, and a Vicar of Wakefield of a Vicars whose 
like, if found in the diocese, i annot be too highly esteemed. 

Flowfrs of thk East, with an Introductorv Skuicu of Orifntal 

PoFTRY Axn Music. By Ebenezer Poioik. London: Hamilton, 

Adams, and Co. 

Thi s£ Orient Pearls” ni e not strung at random. They are selected 
ftom those poetic treasures of the East tliat have not hitherto been ex. 
plored, or which are not ^et unfolded m their native lulien and beauty 
to European readeis The poetinil specimens will ihiefly inteicst Otien. 
tal btholais, the SUctcli, wJiith is full of recondite iiifoi mation and elo. 
gant criticism, \vill be more geneiall) prized. 

T HE Book or Ri<.u rs. By Edgar Tii} lor, Es^, London ; Maxwell. 

This title may he apt to mislead. The autlior or compiler docs not 
mean any Rioiirs, wue those suiictiomd h} the constitutional laws, and 
bv Acts ot Paili imeiit. Ills woik, which shoves ability and industry, is 
therefoie not so impoitunt to the people as the name might signify , but 
it will he found useful to Ihvhiis and members of Pailiament, and is 
curious to ever) reader loud of histone ai lescMieh. Tt begins with 
Magna ( haiter, and ends mth the* Uefutm Ae t. The separate Acts of 
every leign follow iii chruiioiogie al older. 

• 

Sin Waiii-r Scott’s Pen lie a r M ouks Veds IV, and V. 

With 1 wbiUiHhmmt'i finm hy Tn^mr Kdinhurgh ' Cadell. 

As origin il Essay on the Modem imitiitioiis of tlie Ancient Ballad, 
by him who was so eminent a inavter «>f all its meMids and stvles, and so 
thoroughU verse*d in its lystoi>, forms a new ainl inteiesting iiitrodiic. 
turn to the fourth volume It is a eoiitinuatiori of the ** Keunaiks on 
Popular Poi*tn," piefixed to the Hist voliimo of the Border MinstieUy 
This preliminary dismurse leads Sir Walter to speak casilv and unaf- 
fectedly of himself and his own compositions, as links in the golden < ham 
he lb tracing downward**, and to give his readers a choiee iiioise) of 
autobiography. The lernarks on his own Imlluds are com lived and 
expressed in that spirit of sagacity, modesty, and fiai^kfiess, whnh cha. 
racteri/e the writer'i* judgment in every matter relating to himself and 
his works. We do not remember to have met mi accurate and good'- 
humoured an estimate of the* inutihtv of/i i< ndty eu itn ism of MS. produc- 
tions as is found here. The poetical contents of th^j fouith volume are 
most precious: they are Sir Walter'b own ballailH, and some of those 
wntten by hts friends Lefden,^Moiit7, and Marnot. 

The fifth volume is devoted to the old rornfirice of I|ir TmerREM. It 
hgs been said of Sir Walter’s original metrical romanceS|,.thHt the notes 
are as good as the text. This holds fully of hit notes on Hir Tnstrem. 
The notes are mnch Vetter than the text, at least to modern readers 
not tarred with Black-letter. # 



SW * Literary S^/iOet'^ 

Essay ok Cchlikg. By J, Cairnie. Glasgow : M^Phua. 

It is just abou^ time that the votaries of the roaring play^' were look, 
lag after the rinks. The salting of the beef will do a month hence. All 
topicci' connected with curling are treated according to rule in this 
learned treatise, which is meant to excite a spirit for the game on both 
sides of the Tweed. So high is our opinion ef the usefulness of out. 
door, healthy, vigorous recreations, to the mind, as well as to the body, 
that we heartily approve the object so carefully detailed by this enthu- 
siastic curler. Largs, which enjoys the presence of Mr. Cairnie, appears 
to eclipse our own Duddingstonc in science. Into the merits of the 
slippery controversy between him and the Rev. Dr. Somerville, on the 
invention of artificial rinks, we must be excused from entering. The 
Doctor does look as if shorn of a handful of his beams ; but he could 
spare two without missing them. 

The IixcYCLOPiVDiA BniTANNiCA. F.dinbnr^h: Adam Black. 

We deem it our imperative duty, as clinmiclerB of passiiij? events in literature, to 
cull the public attention, in the most emphatic iiianner, to the preceding^ rcpublica- 
tioii of tliis admirable and eAtensive work. Already v e have observed, with pleasure, 
that it has attracted no sliirht notice, and been boiioured with much commendation 
by the press ; but there is still reason to 8uspe<'t that its value is, iii general, not more 
than half appreciated, and that the public has been induced to regard it as a mere in- 
corporatioTi of the corrected suppleineiit with former editions. Now the fact is, that, 
ill every vital respect, this is a new wonx ; and unless it be received and welcomed 
as such, no adequate justice will be done to the energy and enterprise of the publishers. 
Resting, indeed, upon the valuable ucciiiiiulation of material contained in the Encyclo- 
pedia in its previous form, every impoitant article has been moulded anew; and 
wh«i*cver knowledge has shot so far a-licad of its formc*r condition as to render ori- 
ginal composition more fitting and easy than a leinodeiling of the old, the work has 
been acconiplislied l»y the la'st writers of our time. The present publication has thus 
material advantages ivliich no new enterprise of a similar kind can jiossibly possess. 
It is a work brought to maturity hy the care and retlection of the able men of many 
generations. Its tnalhod is not a thing struck out in haste, or the product of some* 
single ndventuroiis luiiiU ; hut, on the cuntraiy, it is tiic n'siilt of toilsome and pro- 
longed elahorntion; and we have the strongest presumption on behalf of its having 
at length arrived at a degree of unexampled perfection, iii the changes which are now 
being impressed upon its seventh edition. Notwithstanding former primings and 
emendations, a great labour still i-emaiiicd; and the multitude of excrescences which 
have been lopped off, the prolongation of some articles, and the curtailment of others, 
so that all might appear in duo relative iinpoit.mce, and that the vast ainoimt of hu- 
man knowledge might be presented as one ImimoiiioKB whole— a structure as fine and 
symmetrical as it is unquestionably gigantic, — these corrections, and the amount of 
labour of such kind, whicli, if we jiidge from what has been done, remained for Mr. 
Napier to undertake, forms our best proof of the value and comparative peifection of 
the cnfei’prisc ; because they show how very much of such a kind the most careful 
and iiitelli^mt men will, in a great work's early stages, leave iinattempted, or at 
least unachieved. We mention these things especially, because the effort, ^wever 
toilsome and iniportnnt, is quite likely to est-ape the notice of the general crittt Nor 
are the effects of tlii% prolonged clalinratioii less mauifest in the structure of the sepa- 
rate articles. Those «f a scientific cast <ibntaiu the best thoughts of a Robinson, a 
Wallace, and a Leslie ; and we observe, with peculiar pleasura, that many of the sub- 
jects have been cntii'ely resurveyed and rebandleif ky a young and promising cultiva- 
tor of mathematicflil science, in whose tasteful and distinct style we could almost per- 
suade ourselves to imagine the hand of a Playfair. 

In regal'd of poliCical philosophy, this Encyclopaedia stands at the head of our dic- 
tionaries of modem knowledge. The f<Hv men in Gitul Britain who bave sedulously 
explained this iiiterestiugand^intricate subject— fbr, notwithstanding our multitudinous 
scribblers and talkei's, our truly scientific heads are still but few— have been long 
engag^ in biingtiig' this momentous department to perfection; and they are tfow/ 
occupied in giving it the last polish. May we hope that to the names of Milt, 
McCulloch, and others who grace hii list, the editors will see meet to add that of Piv- ' 
ftssor Austin ? The depailident of statistics is, as might bo expected, for the Aoat 
part original; by authors of establiriied itputation. We caimot diipatage thifie intd- 
4 ■ 






lig«nt writei% 1/ w« ipecify^ Htdewiritig of opeciiit notice; tbe ^qui«U« morceaui by ' 
Mackiutosb and Lealio. These eminent men are iiow4fMt 'to U8*^fiir eTevr— and one of 
them departed too soon, alas 1 for his tame ; hut tlieirgeuius will always shine in tl^se 
gems. Leslie^s dissertation is pregnant \rith beautiful speculation, ai^ cveiy page of 
it bespeaks the inexhaustible resources of his mind ; and although) as an expounder pf 
the doctrine of utility, we would prefer the severe intellect of an ^Austin, it is impos- 
flible to peruse Mackintosli's fine criticism on the history of moral investigation, without 
wishing tliat such siihjccis had been more exclusively followed by his cultivate undn^ 
standing* But we have neither time nor room to dilate. The observations now maile 
will convey something of our idea of the worth of the publication which has caused 
them; and it is not unlikely that, on a future opportunity, wo shall draw from it at 
large. Wc have simply desired to make knomi to the public what the work really 
is, and we hesitate not to give it our most hearty recommendation. If we rend the 
signs of literature aright, it Is not likely that we shall soon witness another so gigantic 
undertaking. 


. FINE ARTS. 

Major's Cabtnet GALLEnv op Pictures. Nos. I. and II, Vol. II. 

Without flagging or fulling off, this work Ins prorcedril to a new voluins, which 
opens with high promise. The trensures of Art are iiirxliaustihlc, uiid the coudiictors 
of the Major Gallery have taste, skill, and knoinnpncst to avail thcinselvrH of them. 
In the first number are the Nativity of Vaul Veronese. Though a beautiful picture, 
replete with gentle affection, we subscribe to the criticism of Mr, Ciiiuuiigliam, that 
it is too theatrical in the studied attitudes of the gi’ou]i around the sleeping hiibc. The 
Chapeau dc Paille of UunUNS is a picture of popular celebrity. Tbe notice of this 
painting gives Mr. Allan Ciinnitigham opporiuiiity to pay some unmeasured compli. 
inents to Sir Thomas Lawrence. Aic the hand and wrist of the, beautiful Fleming 
of lliibcns true in the engraving to the original ? He is not the painter of gossamer 
beauties j but that hand might knock down a Holstein bullock. The third picture 
is a landscape by Wilson, whifh naturally says more to Allan Cuniiinglu^in, who bus 
seen it glowing with the mngir of colour, than to those wlio look on the engraved 
transcript. 

The Advocate tn Jns Study^ by Ostade, is, in its own department of art, a flrsU 
lute picture ; the Jew Aferohant of Rembrandt a gorgeous one. He is not the 
Shylock, but the Jew of a land whose merchants are princes. Tlic Glade Coltage^ 
by an English landscape-painter named Crome, is in that pains-taking, though some- 
what narrow and scranky style, wbffh does not prevent a certain degree of truth and 
excellence. The notice of the painter's life is of more Interest than the engraving 
from his picture. * 


Valpy's National Gallery. 

As a hea^ful collection to look at for amuBemcriii^^‘'and pleasure, we cannot re- 
commend theib engravings, or meagre outlines, hut as a series of lessons to young 
students in, art, this work is worthy of high pr^se. The outlines afe accurate and 
spirited, chough some of them have not had justice at Uic engravbr's jiress. , But 
then it4s so cheap 1 - * 

• , 
The Lanrsoapk Albvx, or Great Britain Illustkatep. Fjfty^iRe..« 

Views. By W, W estall. Esq., F. R. S. Descriptions Cy* T. Motti&» 

Esq, Second Series, Londos : Tilt. * 

e 

The plan of this volume is good. If we are to hafe pictures, lei ua httve. them. 
If literature, let it be so. The Annuals slip between stools. The Yiew%lhe sobjects 
of whi^W well selected, bear the sign-manual of Mr* Wcstall. l%ey are either of 
the most beautiful landscapes that the foir realm of Britain ^pments, Or the old ' 

familiar faces" of its churches, cathedrals, towers, castles, .and bridges; its modam ^ 
public biulditigi, and picturesque andm towns. Thia k^vie is not a ga^hry 
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ideal beautiee, and grand hietorical pieceS) Imt a snug Engliih parlour, beaming with 
iportraiti of • 

The few bcit loved and moet revered.* 

The merchant of Mancheeter lias hie iloome, the r.itizen of Newcastle his City, 
the deni’/eii of Lancaster his splendid Sessiotis-I louse and Market-Place : and thus 
it holds through many towns, giving the volume a local ns well as a British interest. 
Among our favourite pictures arc Haverford HUl^ Steele's Cottage ; Ilythcy Kent ; 
Peveril Castle ; Dryburgh Abbey ; Maidstone Bridge ; London^ from Greenwich ; 
Worcester aud Melkham, The latter rus in urhe views arc peculiarly charming. 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 


EKOLAVn. 

Assesset) Taxes. — Tniraedintely after 
the prorogation of Parliament, nearly the 
whole of tlie Cabinet Ministers left the 
metropolis, and we have had, consequently, 
very little domestic political intelligence 
during tlie month. Tlic question that 
liHs'of late created the greatest interest in 
London is the repeal of the House and 
Window r3utieB. Meetings have been 
held, and associations formed in almost 
every part of the inetropolis for ttiis oh- 
ject. An aggregate meeting of the viri- 
ous associations M'as held on the Ifitli Oc- 
toiier, which was numerously nttetided. 
llesoliitions were passed no longer to pay 
in money tlie IIoiiss and Window Duties, 
and not to buy or sell the goods whicli 
may be distrained for these taxes. It was 
also resolved to address the King, praying 
him to convene the Parliament forthwith, 
to take into consideration the dangers 
which tlireaien tlie existing institutions 
of tlio country, slioiild tlicsc Uixes be 
longer enforced ; and it was agreed to 
raise a subscription to protect such mem. 
hers of the association as may be prose- 
cuted for their attempts to repeal these 
taxes. Some of the speeclm at this meet- 
ing were of rather a violent de.srription, 
although the speakers were awai'e that a 
short-hand writer, employed by Govern- 
ment to take-down their speechr^, was 
present. As iiuA*king the antimonarchical 
spirit of the times, we may botice, that 
tvhen one of (he speakers said that he re- 
verenced the King, he was interrupted hy 
great laughter, •hissing, and uproar. We 
regret to obseive that the example of the 
ciir/ens of London has not yet Seen fol- 
lowed in other parts of (Jie kingdouf. 
Without great exertion it is in vain lo 
expect the repeal of these taxes. Lord 
Althorp now denies that he made any 
promiae.to [repeal them ; pleading his old 
excuse, when his staienicnt in rkriiament 
was urged, that hia words must have beea 


misreported. If the agitation, however, 
is ppi*8everiiigly kept up, we have no 
doubt that tlie repeal must he one of the 
first measures of tlie next session. No 
measure, since the removal of the Property 
Tax, will be felt so great n relief to the 
middling classes. The demand for the 
repeal has been c reated, not so much hy 
the pressure of the tax, as by the injusticre 
witii which it is collected. The splendid 
mansions of tlie aristocmey are in general 
assc^ssod at not one-tenth of the proper a- 
iiiouiit, while the houses of their tenantry, 
however extensive and commodious, arc 
altogetlier exempt from the tax. This 
sliaiiicful exemption has never yet been 
sufficiently bronglit forward; and when 
viewed ii^ connexion with the other ex- 
emptions fiom taxation enjoyed by tlie 
landholders, is of much importance in 
showing the working of a legislatiirc of 
laiulloi'ds, We allude particularly to the 
Inventory nnd Legacy Duties, from which 
ival estates a 1*0 exempt, — to the repeal of 
the -Husbandry Hoi-se Tax, and to the 
recent exemption of farm stock, pro- 
duce, &CC. from th» stamp duty on insur- 
ances. 

C'aptain’ Ross. — The intelligence of 
the safety of Captain Ross and his crew 
has excited the liveliest satislactioii 
throughout the kiiigdom,-— .after an ab- 
sence of upwards of four years, — even the 
most sanguine had reiiouuct^'kll hopes of 
his safety. Tiie following are the only 
* particulars of his voyage which have yet 
transpired. In tlie first year, the ships 
were early frozen in, after proceeding 
some way down Prince Regent's inlet; and 
ill siiree subsequent years they wera able 
to advance only 36 miles farther in the 
steamer. Tjiey finally abandoned their 
vessel ill June 1632, finding all chance of 
proceeding in her hopeless, and' visited 
the Fury, which vessel had been aban- 
doned by Captain Parry in 1626h The 
Fury waa partially bcokeii up by^the ice ; 





bat plenty of pm?isi<mfi and itorei was 
found on board of her, a supply whleh 
was of much value to Captain Ross and 
his crew, as their provisions were nearly 
exhausteii They also found her two 
boats little Injured— a matter of g-roat 
importance, as they were thereby enabled 
to reach a whaler, the Isabella of Hull, 
on the 27 th of August. Of 2.3 persons 
only three have died. Captain Ross and 
the reinaiiidev liavc returi»ed in excellent 
health and spirits. All his charts, jour- 
nals, and papers are safe. The accoiinC of 
so protracted a TOsidence in tlie polar re- 
gions, cannot fail to be interesting. The 
farthest point reached by Captain Ross 
was 101 degi'ecs W.l«, which is nine de- 
grees east of that part of MelvHle IsUiiul, 
where Parry took his observations, and 
twelve degrees east of the exiruiue point 
Co whlcli that navigator advancetl in his 
second voyage. The expebition was Utted 
out by C.nptaiu Uo<i.s, at the expense of 
himself and liis frioinla; and we trust 
tliat the (jovernment will not only pay the 
expense which has been incurred, but 
recompense the Captain and Ills crew, for 
the noble effort they have made to inves- 
tigate the geograiiliy of the pillar ix'giotis. 

Mimtart and Naval Offickhs. — 
Without a great reduction of the expense 
of the army and navy, no material abate- 
ment of taxation can ho expected; for 
these branchri of the expenditure absorb 
by far the greater projiortiou of our fm* 
Tcveinie. It ajipears, from parliatiieii- 
Ury return, that, in \vc had 2,117 

naval officers, of whom 54 were admirals, 
022 captains and commanders, and 1,441 
lieutenants. There aie iioW| niter eigh. 
Seen years of peace, 5,072 nlivnl officers, 
of whom only 400 are a^at— we have 
170 admirals, of whom '"only b2 are 
afloat — 1084 captains, of whom 54 are 
afloat — 3218 lieutonaiits, of whom only 
414 are afloat. In 1810, during the 
height of the war, we had only 4840 
naval officers, of whom 170 were admi- 
rals, 1582 captains and commanders, and 
3007 lieutenants. The army is in a simi- 
lar situation. We have 18,000 officers, 
or about'' one to every six men ; yet all 
the reductions which the select committee 
of the House of Commons ventiux*s tg fe- 
commend la L.0t078 immediately, and 
L.25,321 prospectively. It is plain that 
no efficient reduction will ever be made 
OB long as Ministers are able to ra4se the 
present amount of taxe» The onljP 
coarse is, to reduec the i?wenue in the firsSf 
ploGS^aud' then'to leave Ministry to And 
tiat where redoctions In the public expen- 
diture ean most 4 !asily be mode. 

Dikkea to Mb. Aglionbt.— The 
luluibitaiits of Cockenuouth have tetti&ed» 


Ilk the wannest manner, their approba- 
tion of the conduct in Parliament of their 
excellent and independent representative, 
Mr. Agliuuby* Mr. A. is a reformer of 
the right sort. His speeches, at the pub- 
lic dinner given to him, me full of patrio- 
tic sentiment. He reprobated the Irish 
Coen^ion Bill; spoke in favour of pub- 
lishing the votes of the House; also in 
favour of the Ballot, National Kducation, 
and a sweeping Hoform of the Rstablithtgl 
Church in EnglamL The Irish Estah- 
lishment << ought no longer to exist ; and 
in Englnnd, tithes ought not to exist an- 
other ^car.** He denounced the grants of 
one million to the Irish clergy, ami twenty 
millions to the slaveholders. ^ Tlie num- 
her of votes which had taken place up to 
the 30ih .Tilly, to which time the state- 
ment in the Mirror of Parliament was 
iiiade tip, was 153. Of these he had voted 
81 times in the majority, 85 times in the 
luinority, (and consequently been opposed 
to Ooveniment in thivmost part of these,) 
and seven times he had been absent.*'— 
Here is a noble specimen of a Member of 
Purliuinent. 

CifURcu Rates. — ^I'Ue resistance to 
church rates continues to increase, and is 
rupidl y spreading over England. Sir John 
Campbell, the Solieitor-Geneiiil, in ad- 
dressing his coiiAtituents at Dudley, said, 
in Hpenking of the abolition of vestry cess 
in Ireiand, that ho hoped this was on 
omen of the abolition of chinch rates in 
ICnglatid." He went at some length into 
the distinction between tithes and church 
rates; tlie former he held to be property, 
blit he unequivocally condemned the latter* 

Eaiii. Grey. — The rapacity of Earl 
Grey excites 11 iii vernal indignation. The 
most devoted tools of his party feel it 
impossible to defend him. Not a week 
passes over, without some lucrative ap- 
pointment being bestowed on liis fa- 
mily or relations. Nor is his l^ord- 
ship content with merrdy bestowing on 
them lucrative offices; he is also desirous 
of t'onfemng oti them, iinmeritedly, those 
honoHi’8 which have hitherto been appro- 
priated to men of dislinguished merit* 
(fclicral Sir Henry Giv^y, whonc name is 
not to Ub found in any military despatch, 
was created, at the Coronation of the King, 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Military 
Order of the Bath, while meritorious offi- 
cei’s, whose names are identified with the 
nioHt*gallant exploits of the British Army, 
have bec|^ deemed sufficiently reward^ 
by inferior lioiiours* Sir Henty has more 
recently been appointed to a lucrative 
appointment tn tbo Household of the 
Lo^ Lieutenant, of Ireland. Such are 
the advButagei of being a brother of the 
Frime MtaiiateT* 
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; THE REVEKUE. 

We wm gtiw efa Alwtraet df the Ket Produce of the Reveniie of Great Britain in 
the years and quarters ended lOfch of October, 1832, and 18th of October, 1833, 
showing the increase or decrease on each head thermif : — 



This return is, on the whole, satli^fac- irelakd. 

tory. Since the session of 1831, the an- Irish Ai>minirtuation.— The fol- 
iiual nniount of taxes repealed has been lowing singuhir family connexion exists 
L.3,3[i5,000; and the deficiency on the pre- among the members of the late and pre- 
sent vevenne is not nearly so great as tent Irish A|liuinistration. The Marquis 
might liHTc been anticipated. The inci-ense of Wellesley succeeds the Marquis of 
on the Excise for the quarter is remark- Anglesca, and the Duke of Argyle sue- 
able, for, during this period, the loss by coeds Lord Wellesley, ns I.ord Steward, 
the reduction of the soap duty Is L.153,000, Now the ci-devanl Marchioness of Angle- 
nncl upon tiles L. 17,000; making together sen, having divorcwl her husband, mamed 
L. 1 70,000. The falling otf in the Excise the Duke of Argyle ; and then the Mar- 
ft>r the year being L.4] 3,350, is to bo ac- qiiis of Auglesea married the lady who 
counted for by the repeal of the candle duty w'as the occasion of his divoixe— the sister- 
L.20(j,000 the duty on soap L.218,000 ; in-lnw of Loinl Wellepley. Farther, Mr. 
and the duty on tiles L.23,000. The Littleton, the Irish ^ciTlary, married a 
decrease of the Customs is explained hy daughter of T.ord Wellesley, — so that the 
the^ diminished importation of forcipi late appointments hare the appearance of 
^in, or rather the diminish|d entries as nice a family job as can he well ima- 
for home consumption, and by tne reduc- gined. It is curious to observe the sort 
tion of the duties on cotton wool and of connexion which exists among some 
hemp. *■ ^ members of the aristoci*aGy. 

Tm Duke or Cumb£rlaki> has left Iiush Corporations The imresti- 

England for Germany, in order, as is held gntioii of the Irish Corporations has made 
oat, to have the advantage of the advice some extraordinary exposures of jobbing, 
and attendance pf a Prussian medical man, The Corporation of Maryborough resolved, 
tbr the blindness of bis son, Prince George, after the Union, to admit no more mem- 
Immediately preceding his departure, hers, and the number is now reduced to 
Henry Hampfehlt, his ^leib drowned *five. In 1805, when their nnmlter Wtts 
himself. The Duke wdr exmnined they flctually divided the eor. 

some length on the coroner’s inquest. It poration lands among thcmselve8^*<^ and 
was observed chat he repeated the words jointly and severally executed leasesMn 
of the oath with particular emphasis, fi^vonr of each other, fiir the term of 9Q3 
The vet^ict, of the jury Wns, “ That the years. The corporate revenues of Drogr- 
decesMdiowned himself, being at the time beds, if honestly managed, ehould have 
m a state of tempoxaiy derangemenu** brought L.25^000 a-year j but, as the rule 






















was to leaae them to Protestant corpora* 
ton at oiie-fonrth their value, the pre* 
sept revenues do not exceed L.3,000.*— 
Whigs and Tories are equally impQoiiSed 
in th^ corrupt practices. Formal arti- 
cles of agreement have been discovered 
between the great Whig, ** Sir John New- 
port and William Newport, £sq., on the 
one part, and Harry Alcock and James Wal - 
lace, £sq., on the other part,*' by which the 
presentation of Waterford, and the pa- 
tronage in Iftie gift of the corporation, 
were equally divided between the con- 
tracting parties. 

The State of Ihelakd is much the 
same as it was last year at this time, not- 
withstanding the -operation, or rather the 
teri'or of the Coercion Act. The number 
of assaults, robberies, and murdsiu is much 
as usual at the same peripd M the year ; 
and the attempts to collect arrears of tithes 
still prove unsncccssful. A sale was lately 
attempted, in the county of Meath, of the 
farm-stockiint of Mr. Christopher Morgan, 
of Reutstown, and at the auction tliere 
appeared u)iwai'dB of 20,000 persons to 
mark the bidders hut no bidder was to 
be found among the whole assemblHge. 
A sale was again attempted a week or two 
afterwards, when there was the same as- 
semblage, and the same result. No dis- 
turbance whatever took place on either 
occiisioiu The Ministry, by the slowness 
of their mcasuves in the abolition of tithes 
and the repeal of the house and window 
duties, are giving the people an opportu- 
nity of perfecting themselves lu the art of 
passive resistance, — an art which is likely 
soon to become more clfective in protect- 
ing the people from unjust burdens than 
a Reformed I'arliumenc. 

SCOTLAND. 

In the metropolis the only subject ^which 
excites any interest, is the ajiproaching 
election of the Magistracy under the 
Burgh Reform Acts. The Whigs have 
been exerting themselves to secure the 
election of tlieir own creatures, with what 
success will he speedily known. The 
great body of the citizens care very little 
about the matter ; and few really eligible 
men can be found w'ho are desirous to 
take upon them the management of the 
a^rs of a bankrupt city. The majority 
of those who have been recommended as 
councillors at the Ward.Meetings, which 
have generally been managed by Whig 
underlings, command very little, public 
respect- » 

The clergy having cpUected^^e greater ,, 
part of the stipend-tax, by the Impriaon- 
mentibf'their parishioners, have resW ibr 
a while from their labours. ThejT hare* 
maaevl^Ue^ l^een engaged with ^e here- 

tM dfiiQtnaee of the Ray. Mr* Tnit ^4 


his fbllowers. Mem. Carlyle and An- 
derson stiR contiime ihe JaanifestailonB 
of the spirit, to the scandal of all 
true Christians. Why sWld these fa- 
natics be permitted to assemble crowds in 
our streets by their insane bowlings ? The 
police ought surely to remove all nuU 
saucet, among which Messn. Carlyle and 
Andeison must surely be reckoned. 

The opening of the China Trade will 
not be neglected by the enterprising mer- 
chants of the Clyde. A fine new ship for 
that trade has'^ already been launch^ at 
DumbarUm ; and the draft of a very large 
■hip for the samo trade has been sent by 
a Glasgow Company to Quebec. The 
expense of ship building at Quebec is L.8 
per ton. On the Clyde it is from L.10 to 
L.12. We have here* another instance of 
the ruinous consequences of the restric- 
tions on trade with foreign countries. 

Dundee has been ibr many years the 
most fiourishing town in Scotland. In 
the mouth of September no fewer than 
6evcnty.tbi*ee vessels arrived there from 
foreign ports. Their registered tonnage 
amounted to 11,200 tons. Upwards of 
sixty of these vessels were from the Baltic 
and Archangel, with cargoes of hemp, of 
flax hemp, and codilla, to the extent of 
8000 tons, being more than the whole 
amount imported a few years ago. 

Recruiting fur Don Pedro lias been 
going on briskly in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, and some hundreds of men have 
been procured with little difficulty. The 
prospects which are held out are, in these 
dull times, too llattering not to have the 
desired effect. 

FBANCE, 

The warfare of Louis Pliilippe against 
the press, still coutinucs. The editor of 
the Ttrihune newspaper, has been con- 
demned to five years further imprisonment, 
and too fine of 20,000 francs, for a libel 
against the Government. This is the eighth 
condemnation, and 81st prosecution the 
Tribune has undergone. The nominal 
editor of the paper has 4,000 fi-ancs per 
annum, ^Ibr suffering the imprisonment, 
and the fines are raised hg public subscrip- 
tion. Ill consequence » of the unsettled 
state of Spaing Mai’shal SouU has resolvid 
not to reduce the French army* An addip 
tiongl force of 35,000 men has been caU«4 
into active service, and^n army of bbler^ 
vation, 50,000 strong, is t(f be|fiaced.gdo|}f 
the Bj^uees. It is destined to ae^ ojalj 
in the event ^ Boiurmoi^ angiitis oilier 
^ Frenchi ofiUceiieiow in arms 

under Don Carloiy..i4ii,«]ril|t which, it is 
mfiintained, w;oitld tke active in., 

h^vence of in $panUh a^Esisa. 

There is iqn^iP^alOlb to.auspect ^ RhOo 

nUoaof is to ho OB 2^ 
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of any rapture with the 
noithem poweri. « In lerrile compliance 
with the wiehea of Auetrlu, lie has cauaed 
the arreet of Buonarotth Marquii of Co* 
ndtaa, the only earrivinjf descendant of 
Michael Angelo. His oflence is his devo* 
tion to the cauHO of liberty, and bis Italian 
birth. It thus appears, that the Italian 
patriots ate not in safety in Paris, fWim 
Austrian persecution. . Another visit by 
the Duchess de Berri, to Prance^ was lately 
expected, hnd a great stir took place among 
the Carlists in the South of France. Ex. 
tensive preparations wore, however, made 
to put down any InHurrecfion which might 
break out, and every thing continued quiet. 

HPAIK. 

The King of Spaui died on tbc 211th of 
September. The immediate cause of his 
death was a lit of apoplexyn hi ought on hy 
an excessive indulgence of his appetite. 
This event will, in all pi ohahility, occa- 
sion a civil war in Spain, as Don Carlos 
is not likely to submit to the late llepeal 
of the Salic l.aw. All parties appear to 
rejoice at Ferdinaiura deatli, for his con- 
duct had excited general disgust. The 
Queen immediately assumed the otHce of 
Regent ; but there is some I'suson to tear 
that Spain will gam little by tlie King*8 
death.'' Zea Berimidc/ has been coutinui'd 
as minister. Ccmiit Flonda Blanra, a 
leader amongst the Libeials, has been 
banished for six years ; and the Queen Re- 
gent bus published a manifesto, which has 
caused much dnuippointniciit to the liberal 
party. It contains the following sentences, 
which require no comnieiit. I'hey ex- 
press the precese sentiments cleopots always 
use when they have resolved to resist all 
improvement 1 will maintain most re- 
ligiously the tonii and fundamental taws 
of the monarchy, without admitting dan- 
gerous innovations, however lespcctable 
they may appear in their origin ; for we 
have, uuturtunalcly, already ex]ierienced 
their disastrous effects. The best foi m of 
goi'ommfoit for n country, is tliat to 
which it is accustomc'd.*’ Don Cailos, as 
well lu Bourmont, has entered Spain; but 
Aothmg is knniwi of the movements of 
either. An insiiriS?ction in favour of iVn 
Carlos has broken out in the Borth of 
Spain. The Marquis do Valdespina has 
taken possession of Dilboa, in his name, 
at the head of /iiharmy of several thou- 
sand peasantry. General Castagnos, who 
commands the goveniment troops, toond 
himself unable to restore t^quillity, and 
was coinpell«*d to retreat.^ Navarre and 
Catalonia, as well as Old Castile and Est^ 
madura, aie not well effected to tbc Qiiwn 
Regent’s Government. Madrid, according 
to the latest accounts, continued tranquil ; 
Um loath of whkh contalm 


many liberal^ is expsetod to mppaH tbh' 
Queen’s cause. The Queen hoi hson so* 
cognised by France and Briliiifi» and olio 
by Austria, though not without some ino* 
portent restrictions. 

POATTTOAL. 

Tiil* only attack yet made by the Ml* 
giielitcB on Lisbon is that of the 5th Sep« 
tember, in which they were repelled with 
considerable loss. Bourmont and the 
French olllcri^ for reasons which have 
not yet transpired, have deserted Don Mi- 
gueFs standard. The lines of Idsbon are 
rompluted ; tlihy are of great stren^h. 
Don Pedro's forcm within the lines 
amount to 23,000. one-half of whom are 
regtilni tronpS. Besides these, Iherc^ are 
7000 men at Oporto, and upwards of 2000 
at IVtu^Jie. I'he Constitutionalists are 
bii^y raising* addltimtaL troops in this 
country, and have been very successful in 
their efforts. Don Miguel has still the 
means of proti acting the war for a long 
period, if be is so im lined. He has 
14,000 men before Lisbon, 7000 in the 
neigh bouihoori of Oporto, a strong garri- 
son at F.lvas, and a consideiable body of 
troops in the Alentejo. 

IIOLLAVD AND nELOTUSC. 

Tiir. Quehtion betueeii tliese powers is 
ns far ftom adjustment as ever. It is not 
improbable that there may soon be a col- 
lision biff ween the Dutch and Belgian 
troops. The Dutch garrison of Maes- 
tiicht cannot he appinarhed, except through 
a territory jiiMffared to be neutral and 
inviolable, until ilie King of Holland re* 
moves the obstiiHtions to the navigation 
of the Maese. Tlic term of service of a 
part of the garrison has exjiired, and they 
insist on being relieved. The Belgians 
have collected a bmiy of troops to pre- 
vent tig* Dutch passing through the ucu- 
ti.il tenilory ; and, therefore, 4f an at- 
tempt is made to relievp the garrisonj some 
fighting will, in all probability, ensue. 
The French, as parties to the convention, 
declaring the territory in question ^neu- 
tral, will have a right to interfere. Gen- 
eral St. C>r, the commander of the French 
army of the north, has arrived at Brussels, 
to make arrangements with the Belgian 
Goveniment regarding ulterior proc^- 
injj:8» 

OEBMANT. 

The Conference of the Emperor of 
Rubsia with his bihther despots at Mun* 
chengmtx lahtod for seven days. No- 
thing has transpired regarding its proceed- 
ings. *1a this state of darkness, the foU 
lowing paragraph, published in a Getrman 
paper, which lies occasionally been made 
the medium for the promulgatlcn of 
Mettemich^ doctrine^ has excited some 
attdutieiL ^^WeorenotaequaiatodwiUi 
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iftk ^Ufwukpth irat > 

blaitMi C9M ^tfew ti ««uid ttat 

deiaenla «l dMNwtat, by which aodety 

to ahatMhm a which aimed al 

mainfii&dltif tmiqiliiflity by iwitfic meaat, 
and «a pmcfld UMlead to ahtrema mea- 
iuraa Tht apptoarfiiiig Conihrentes of 
the Ooeumit Cotirta WiU mote probably 
pioyia ehiit tbo tinia ic tome uhen they 
Intaikd to ad^ aad no longar to bb tha 
tponof liOACiDfenctet/* 

^ iVALr. 

Tub AttatvShb Govaiamiant* feeli^ much 
uneaaineaa at tha pi ogreta oC liberal opin* 
loui m Italy* She it ttr^tiglhctnag hci 
aimy in that country by mimeioua iem« 
forcouieTiti^ with the intention, at is con- 
jeunred, ot coii<MtlKlitmg her poucr. 
Niimeroiia airettt loi |i<UitJtal utfeiues 
have taken place at Pita, Otnoa, Lcahoin, 
hloinice, (ind, Sieima. lt*\\ iii rtpoiUii 
previotitlv to the Coiiftiemr at Mtincheii- 
gratf, that the Loipoiot of Auatipi ittit 
about to abtitme the tith of Piotectoi of 
Italy but thia intention, if c^ei scnoubly 
cntei tamed, appeal t to ba\e been aban- 
doned. 

TURKrY. 

Therr has been a fire at Constan- 
tinople, which has consumed a gie*it num- 
ber of houses. Ciglit hundred are said 
by the most moderate computation to 
have been dcstioyed; but othei actountt 
swell the number to seseial thousands. 
The Russians arc omnipotent C onstaii- 
tinofde ; and the Sultan seems to be little 
else than their tiibiitaiy. By a tnaty, 
dited 8rh JdVy betwten Russia and 
Tiiikey, entired into on tlie basis of le- 
ciprocal defence, the formei poivci engages 
to furnish the lattei uith all the foicis 
uhich may be rt^quired foi the defenee of 
the country his Impetial Ma)istv being 
de><irous ot maiutaimag the independence 
and unnplete preservation ot the (Ittomnn 
Empire.” Tlie supplementary article is, 
however, the most important : ** The 
Sublime Poite will dost, m case of need, 
the btraits of the Dardanelles : that is to 
say^t will not permit ihe entrance of any 
foreign vessel, even under nny pretext 
whatsoever-” It is to be seen whether 
Orest Britain and Fransa will tolerata 
each s atipulatioii. 

LTBade 4HD maxofactdbe;^ 

TumsflESts fiir Colonial produce have 
been on tbo dedma Sevefal parcels of 
sttgar^ Salien on ipbculatiou some weeks 
ago, bavelseen resold at low prices; but 
many of the holders are sttU aaogmiw of 
' obliiMiig high pncoi, and havo withdrawn 
tliAlr<ii|attlim pifiiiil;Mlar|t^*atwltli» 


■tailing ihtonrsblo aoeohnte of large sales 
of gofibe in Holland d ioasidfrable fall 
has taken plaice in this article. Rum, 
-also, continues depietsed ; and a reduction 
of pries has taken pjace. The late sale 
of indigo at the India HoiMe» consisted of 
1^161 chests, of wluch 436 were with* 
drawn piSTlonsly to the opening. AU 
though the pioprietors bought frsely. In 
ordey to support the market, a dodint 
4d. per lb. on the finer quahtioi^ and of 
Od. to fid. on tho oidinaiy and iotr sorts 
Cook placa The Lai^ India Company 
has anaouneed the quantity of tea for tlw 
December sale at Fears 

weie ciitei tamed that an attOtapt would 
be made to thiow an excessive quantity 
on the maiket; but the aboie is only 
100,000 lbs. ovei the quantity lold^ at 
the Septciobei sale. * 

Vei y extensive siieculations in tallow 
ha>t latdvtaheh plau The pure has 
fallen from L 50 to 1^43 a ton, wichm a 
feu uceks; and very heavy losses limit 
hiie been sustained by some of the spe* 
culatoib. Iho stock of tallow has re- 
el nil} hien mmh inci eased by arrivals 
fiom Russia. The stock, which last year 
at this season was 12,000 casks, now a* 
mounts to 37,000. Iho l..ondon loap- 
makeis have leselved on a leductlifll of 
1 .2 pel ton on tlie price of soap. This 
should reduce the letail pnee more than 
a fni thing pei lb. 

TiiF ( oil ON Tbads.— T he price of 
cotton continues to fall. The sudden and 
enormous use in the pnee cjf the raw ma- 
te iinl uithin the last thice Of four months 
has reduced the exports of cotton yarn 
and manutttctured goods from 20 to 25 
per Cl nt. 

The Price of Wool is again on the 
use. In the course of beptembei it loss 
from 25s. to 30s. a pack. The demand 
dt the cloth halls has been brisk.. ‘The 
buyers hung back tor some time^ but, 
finding that prices did not fall, they have 
eagirly commenced purchasing..^ The 
whole clothing distiict has been fbr iomu 
months baik fully employed. ^ 

The Iron Traoi, aftowa long pemd 
of d^ression, coiumues^o isvive. On 
the 9th Ocfiiber, being the Iron Mastenf 
quarter da), the puce rose 5s. per ton OW« ' 
pig, soig 10s. on manutof nired iipm IQbt 
demand is brisk, and a fustitgf 
tinpated- The workmen’s wngNl iMWia 
also bei3i raised. Iron which 
Since might ^vo been purchiuild 
10s. A ton, ttowslUautKawiidn*nBd€ar« 
difftorL.7 

' AGafCULTOBB. 

WmLE tlw oilKid intevu^ 

coantfy 9^ pmmuf in a flouHbbinf 
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prCM^/and the distress of the tennntiy our aristocracy, ^ut is a snl^ect cm 
and landholders f early increases. AD the which our space *d«CMU permit us to 
attempts whi< h hn^o made to keep dilate. 

up the priooof ^ain hy restricting' its ini- In Scotland ihe crop is nnder an arer- 
port from lortMgn rountnrs liave tailed, age in point ot but the quality 

and markets sink year aftei year, although compensates, iu some measure, fur the 
we iiiv now depeuflent on -foreigneM for a deficiency. Wheat, itf iparticular, is of 
material part ot our animal coiisumution. excellent quality, and ylhld^emarkably 
Tho^mmittee of agriculture, whicli satin well ill proportion to the la Edg- 

48gl gm» orted that in no average year our laud, also, the wheat cro^lr^cousidered, 
])iodulm|u equalled the consumption of by tho ht^t judges, to be mnder an avor- 
the coiiMwr i but the late committee state, age; yet the price is iieaily^iu low as 
that, *<amr the most full inquiry, and the ever it has been during the List five years* 
most careful consideration of ihohvidctice. Barley and oats are likewise under ‘an 
they have formed a decided opinion that average crop. The late sown barley snf- 
tho pitHiuce of Gi'e.it Bi it.iiii is, on the fered much in colour |||pm the raitae ; hut 
average of yc<u*s, unequal to the coa« the early sown is of fine quality. Little 
B(im])tion: that the ituivaied supply from demand has, however, existed for barley 
Ireland dot's nor cover tluMlcficiem y; and in the market, jnid the price is on the 
that, ill the present state of agru ultiire, detime. Beans and peas are plmost 
the United Kingdom it, In years of orili* eieryndiero a deficient crop. ^ Potatoes 
nary production, paitiaJly dojiendeut on are turnmg oufc woise than Waifexpected; 
the supply of wheat fiom foreign conn- ior not only are there iliunerons hJanka 
tries.” The importation of whe<it fiom from the totting of thqjjted, but 
abroad for the last five jearb, nverag<4 diice, even where tbesm was sound, da 
l,14o,0U0 quarters amiiially, —.a quantity unusually deflt lent. The price is there* 
which is nut tar short of six weeks* con- foie likely to be higher than it b<is been 
sumption of wheat. The committee care- for some years. Unless aii.alteiation 
Ailly keep out of view the real cause of takes jdaie in the Corn Taiws, the prices 
the ^ric ultiiral distres*, — exoi hitant rentn, of givitn must he much higher befiare next 
—alia attempt to mistify the subject, hy harvest. A great breadth of wheat has 
co])ious obscrt'ntioiis on the inciea&e of already been sown, nnder the most fa- 
county rates and poor lutes. That thebe vourable circumstances; and the 
burdens have tended, in some slight de- i» looking uncommonly well. Thedan^Q 
gree, to disti'esfl the English agnnilturisN, to he feaied is the making too rapid an 
we do not deuv; but as^obl^xes of all advance hfifore severe weather sets in. 
kinds paid Imptc Scotch farmers vet y Turnips have improved considerably;, 
iuronsiderahrc,*'iheir distress can be uttri- An unction lately took place at Phan^ 
buted to no other cause than the exaction tassie, in East Lothian, and the turnips^ 
of ivnts (oatracted for hy tlie fciiaiit, when both common and Swedish, ivhioh arc as 
the produce 4>f his farm was fifty ]ier cent, good as any in the count}', U’ere let at 
morei^Btiuble than it is ntq>rfsent. Nu- about L.7 per acre, on the average^ 
merous witne^'ses examined by the com- Young grasses are in general looking 
xnittce concur in stating that rents must well, though they are not so iar advanced 
still be greatly J educed ; but this im)H>rt- as might have been expected from the 
ant part of the e\ideu<e, which could eailiness of the harvest and the mildness 
hardly escaiie the luciubers of a committee, of the season, 
consisting chiefly of landowners, is not shkep akd cattle uarkets. 
noticed in tlie leport. Tu£ price of sheep still continues to 

Tha|evila sufieied from the Com Laws rise. At the concluding Falkirk Tryst, 
can ift'diy be toaggcrotiMl. Holstein and on 7th Octolier, the supply was ono-foMTth 
Mecmnhuig wheat, of the finest qihility, less than at the St'ptember Trysf, and 
wei^inif C2 lbs. a bushel, may he pur- prices were a shade highei'. Tlie rise, as 
clm|^ fit present for 258. a quart^ and *c4mparod nith the October Trys| of last 
djSd be imported into this ronili^ for; yefif,. le 4s. & a-l|ead. 

fFk quarter^iiius making tne^price to* ibtile markets eontinue firan 
the* consumer Zl2s.; while tho last average prices seem rather on the advam^.The 
price ff wlieat (10th October) is 62a. 4d. demand for horses still cotttinvjnHRl.' 

On each qii.trter of whwt C(;|jiiu]ned, th(f Hops have not suffered so{|vmly'by 
people of Britain pay sRn. more than they thefievero storm as was apprehended. The 
need tq do were the com trade freu ; so quality of the new hops is much better 
Chat,Xm the sttie^ article of wheal^ the than wae expectedv Smplee of the Wor* 
ohttQi^^FoiksiimMM is twelve oedCer grewtk have been exhibited aqiml 

luillidlqi of^fiiMMfilll^ annuallyjljh tax of to any that have been ^wn ibr seferal 
twelve miltma sterling is nS^ from years. NeW Kent pockets dlTSidliaf at 
ihi people, to kpep «p the inBi.eoU8 of preaent from L.7 to LA 

d«dohiiitoiiekio,9L jin v.. 
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PRAISE OF FOLLY. 


W E are "iiot about to imitate the u ork of ErasmiH. The Praise of 
Folly is not our desiejn, Imt our subiect. We propose to examine the 
praise of the Ministry — the praise fiom tlieniseUe** /o themselves. 

One of our witty es-.nyists tells us of a charlatan who strutted about, 
preceded by a boy, cr} iiig out, “ My father cures all manner of dis- 
eases.*' After every proclamation, the quack, with all gravity, afhrmed, 
“ The boy speaks the truth.** The Ministerial manifesto declared, 
that the JMiinstry cured all onanner of e\ils: the Edtnhnrfrh Review 
vouches that the manifesto speak > the truth. The IMinisters, in their 
manifesto, praise their doings ; .and the JMinisters, in their Edinburgh 
Review, aihrm that the praise is just. 

The Review says, There was wanted a pjain statement qf what 
had actually been effected ; and the pubKcatioii before us has supplied 
this, in a very satisfactory manner.** 

The hoif tipcals the truth L 

But our charlatan goes a step beyond tlie quack in the story. Ho 
declares indeed, witli ludicrous grai itt , that the boy speaks the truth ; 
but adds, that he speaks not the whole truth ; that he does not fully 
proclaim bis merits. • / 

Independent of all reductions and othdlr economical arrangements, 
[eJ7. gr. the one million to tlie Irish parsons, and the twenty milDioiui 
to the West India planters,*] in the establishments and {he revdlbe> 
theinadvesmost important reforms, — these have been completed no 
than sit great legislative measures* of improvement in tl|e institutions 
of the country ; nine statutes have been made for the attiendment of 
the taw ; and th^^ foundations have been laid for as many beneficial 
changes, both in our laws and ^Institutions, which^ ft rfl human probo^ 
Ulity, the next Session will see accomplished. This it undoubtedly a 
splendid result ; and sofarjtom considering that it is exaggeraied, 
toIn iv«~»o» m, T 
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fve are ^firmly persuaded ihal, probably from oversight y where there r^ds 
so much to be recorded, the statement brfore *us falls even coftsiderably ' 
short of the real truth** 

The tioy speaks but half the truth ! 

** Probably from oversight, where there was so much to be recorded^ 
the statement fulls even considerably short of (he real truth/' 

As the old proverb expresses it, the wood is not to be seen, by 
reason of the trees/' Ministers have dune so much good, that they 
canlH recount it. There is so much to be seen, that they commit 
ov^sighta in cataloguing the exhibition. Not all the tongues of all 
the members of Government, aided by JVf. Le M archant, and that great 
unknown, Air. Ballenden Kerr, can tell the achievements of thid Minis- 
try. So much have they done, that the sum of what they have done 
cannot be spoken. Airs. Maluprop sa}s, that, upon the d«^aPth of her 
husband, it was unknown t^hat tears she shed. It is umtK^nVoo 
what vast good the Ministry has done, according to 
who vouches for it in the Edinbuigh Revietv. , 1 ^ 

TJe Reviewer, like Tom Thumb, if we are to believe Lord Grizzle, 
xnidcing some giants for the purpose of killing them, is very severe upon 
persons who clamour, that nothing, or next to nothing, was done'* 
in the last Session. We have never heard such an assertion hazarded > 
for it is not to be disputed that something has been done, and some 
mischief. Is the Irish Coercion Bill a nothing ? Is the grant of twenty 
millions, for verbal emancipation, nothing ? Is the vote of a million to 
the Irish parsons nothing ? 

The reviftver makes the audacious assertion, tliat the slave is free : 
From the instant that the Aiinisters of the Crown had announced, in 
Parjiamentr the end of slavery, the whole question was settled.'* 

The end of slavery !** when was it announced ? The beginning of 
a slavery, of limited hours, under the name of apprenticeships, was 
announced. The masters are to have more than the full price of the 
slaves, and a port of their labour into the bargain, — and this is called the 
end pf slavery ! Jt is the beginning of a system curiously combining 
tbe frvils of slavery and freedom. The slave being provided with ne- 
cessaries, willdiove liberty of idleness for the redeemed period of his 
time ; and^ in "the three-fourths of the working hours, he is to be eom- 
pelled tp^lehour without the reward wWch sweetens labour and makpa 
blessed indnstpr. The single merit of the plan is, that it oonnpp Im 
carried into dperation, and must give place tp another sySten^ Tbe 
masters will soon find it bett^ to give cdhiplete ireedem aid ifPfV ^ 
the negroes, than to alteni|)t to get^from them the opmpulpoiy 
Wj^ respect to the reproaches against Ministers^ op the /epee ef 
TapSIation and wont of v^mv the Repirwer obs^eo, Qi go^ a^p* 
slop The meaning of * vaeaiating^ and ' wonting is IP ^ 
compreheiid. it rignifies odpp^ a sewes^ 

from an adversaiy, or not sland^ hast upon a t/ifiejf gr 
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small differonoes^ to secttr«^animitjr on greaU>r and it r/ 

the uieiuiiiij^ !] goea of aenae by tjii^ names^ ^oi|Utim«s of 

fairness uiid caiid4)ur, sdij^inies of liujic&ty» Ilf n^iMloui/* 

If tbi* imputed Minibtoiul bdbits go by tlies* uvn.*s> they eertiiinly 
do not belong to i\iiiiisterN ; for no inurtul wiis benf^ of ibeir fniriiejkS* 
cdudour. Inmesty^ or wi^ lorn, from any mouths bat tlieir ovvn» or tboir 
porasites , and these coitamly do not Qome under the renewer a do* 
scription of “ men of hojibi*/' ^ 

'I'he Hevjewer, or I’riioe Charlatan, sa^s, th«*it th« loiying n|,4d)S»« 
sure^ Olid not Mimi, has very mucli lost its currency i* for tha 
hjjiig ///, he very nii\elv argues, ilut ^fen are all in all. ** /’Af be^ 
hevuniy for ttieoAJffrji,*' udiims lie, ** ia io he found in m£H/* tmd the 
men in u horn the be^-t secbrny for nu^asures is be fouiui aro Whig gien/ 
ue may ho sure, aiiJ no oth ms- Thti» a matchless (^institution^ aocord*” 
ing to the Edtuhiu^ti Hekuen>, should syinfv simply Whig govornmoiit. 
What need of a Parliariu*nt ? Why trouhh* the peciple with eiectioaa? 
Whs cl »u tlu' lu^st seeaiitv%r measures u it h the pio^osa of legiubtinn? 
lluMiig, 111 tliene XlHiisters, ** the lK*st security for measures," uiuii^more 
is ssMiiU'd? Any thing uhicii checks, im{)edea, or delaya tl^eiir npiii'jiu 
tions detracts fion ‘ the b^^st secuntv for nicHsures." Having fuMlul 
minicles of vi isdoin aiulVirtue, such as the world has never be£ore be^A 
blessed uith they sh<uild, if there b‘ truth bi the Ediuhurgh 
be made al'soliite dictators; and to uhutever they ]iro)KJtj^e^ tbti public 
vtrice should jo« 1\ aiisw er, To han u io ohi //. 

W ho that lias the b^t s Tunty uill a>k for any other, ur retain 4H3fr 
other, which ohstiucts the free ojierHtion of the beat? Thtt gre^ Jirob* * 
Icui of (hiverninciit is now solved. Dtmioeracy, des|iotia9i^ and noQi(bi* 
tutional Monarchy, have al] their admitted evilii ; hut the beat accurity 
for measures/’ which is ail that is desired in a Horernmeiit, ia now at 
last found to amaist in the admiuistratioo of Grey, Alihorp, Brougham, 
Mellwurite, Pidmerston, and Co. When Bentbaiu and Mill laboured 
their theories of Government, they little dreamed that the great aecrirt 
lay in these words, Grey, Althorp, Brougham, Melbourne. Palsner«itoa, 
and Co. Of tiiese names is the talisman of good governuumt oompoaeiL 
The curious combination magically operates ''the bwt security fyt 
measures ond henceforth, Uie queslioiu Which is the best form of 
GovOTnment? is to be answered iu the words. That which the WhifI 
administer. The political utillenium has arrived, though the publif k$$ 
not yet discovered it ; and we have Ministers in wIumh lAt may 
trust as iii^Heaveu ; and ?^>r*a sigp, like*tbe lying dowii of tb# liatn>.with 
the lamb, as the EdMnrgk Review in another article rgomrlta, a Chan- 
teller ef the £xdieq«ier, a taxing Minister, who lias ia iha baartsof tba 
taxed. Here hi indeed a mlMude 

** A Chaneeilor ef the Exchequer seemed to hear the markipf (pbtia 
wfL his iMrebead ; untU the present times £We efttef a timely piiteit 

“ V ‘ 
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dgiiinst the puif, that Lord Althorp does not bear the mark of Ahh^ 
liple'ss it be in a brainless skull,] had proved that hatred for the office, 
xniglit be subdued by affectionate respect for the man." 

Amiable sentiment ! and so true ! The people do so dote on their 
liurd Althorp, who never deceives them — never promises one thing 
and performs another — never eats his own words, which is the same 
thing as what the Persians term eating dirt. 

Yet, in the midst of these unparalleled blessings, people will grumble, 
as the Edinburgh lie viewer says, because they cannot get every thing 
at once ; and they despise what they have (he alleges), because of that 
which they have not. IJear his words : — 

As the greatest possible number of the lar^exi conceivable measures 
must of necessity be accomplished, however swiftly, yet in some kind of 
succession, and not simultaneously; tht»y, of whom we are speaking, 
could always stop at any one, and complain that the residue wore still 
wanting ; and liy a known law of our nature, what we want is even far 
more prized than all we have obtained." ^ 

This law does not hold in the case of the Whigs ; who prize the 
places they have obtained, more than all the w^^nts in the world. 

We assent to the truism, that things iiinst ijw^heir order ; but w^e do 
not admit that it was in the necessary order tdwgiii with the rod. The 
Coercion Bill was a thumping measure ; but we cannot see wdiy it came 
first, or at all. Tire largest conceivable measures must be accomplished 
111 succession — true ; hut when we look at the largest conceivable 
measures," as certain measures arc very ])r(fpcrly termed, we see 
something more than the older of succession with which to quarrel. 
The grant of twenty millions to the slavT-owners is one of ‘‘ the larg- 
est conceivable measures the million to the Irish parsons is one of 
‘‘ the largest conceivable measures but w'e are not reconciled to their 
forward jrlace in the order of performances, by the magnitude of their 
wastefulness and jirolligacy. W’^lienever any thing is to‘be taken out of 
the pockets of the people, wo may be very sure that the' measure will 
be the largest conceivable ; and when we cry out, under the scoup, it 
is no consolation to tell us that, vast as is the quantity it takes up, it 
must dip, and dip, and di]) again, in some order of succession. 

A farmer, says the (»ld story, (such things are lujt done now,) set a 
huge Cheshire cheese before a countfjman for a luncheon, and then 
went out into t^e fields to overlook his men. When he returned after 
many hours, lie found his guest still at the cheese ; but the cheese not 
80 much as he left it os the man. What !" cried the host, have 
you been all this time at the cheese ?" Sir,” answered Hodge, with 
all gravity^ laying his knife on the cheese, as if invoking its evidence 
to the truth of his remark, '' it takes a longer time than you imagine 
to eat up such a large cheese as that." This answer is much like that 
of the Edinburgh llevicw> The people complain that Parliament has 
been making sad havoc with the public treasure ; and the apologist 
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answers, that the largest conceivable measures, (which can he no other 
than the twenty millions to the slave-owners, and th(j million to the 
Irish sinecure parsons,) must have some kind of succession. We did 
not want tliein all at once, — wc did not want them at all. We quarrel 
not with the order of their coming, but with their coming ; for tjiey 
are profligate extravagancies. The Jleviewcr concludes, with amazing 
gravity, that the Ministry must be snj)p()rted, rather than measures 
inculcated ; because, otherwise, the principles of the Edinburgh /i*c- 
view will not be carried into effect : in plainer words, that u Whig 
Government should be supported, to give effect to the Whig doctrines 
of the Wliig organ. A grand object forsooth ! 

Either those principles, [it were cufions to know what they are,] 
to wliieli wo have been consistently devoted ever since this journal 
■was established, must receive their ])ractical effect from those compos- 
ing the present administration ; or thi*y mnst be abandoned, and with 
them all our anxious liopes of public improvement be given to the 
winds.'* 

AVerc those fast-and-loa|ie ]>riiiciples given to winds as inconstant, 

* we do not apprehend that society would suffer any very grave lo.ss. 
Let the gossamer be blown away : it will not make tackle for securing 
good guvennnent. 


THE UXIVERSITY OF CAJIBRIDGE. 

Go,” said OxcMisteiii to bis son, and see with liow little wisdom 
the world is govei ned.** There is soim’tliing to be observed far more 
wonderful than this, namely, the amount of good which exists, notwith- 
standing the manifold contrivances for the generali<m of evil. There is 
iiotliiiig hi the world of such hardy gnnvtli as virtue. Never yet was 
there an instruinent of denforalizatioii that dMild eradicate it. The 
worst laws, thq worst establishments, tlie worst examples, the worst 
morality, all fail of depraving, as d priori it would be argued they must 
deprave. Swift seems to have had this consoling truth in mind, when 
lie makes the King of Hrobdignag pronounce a judgment upon Gulliver's 
account of the institutioiiH, nauiners, and customs of England ; which, 
though speciously reasoned from the premises, yet far e?(pceds the truth 
in the conclusion. • • 

It does not ajipear from all you have Paid, how any one perfection 
is required, toward the procumneiit of any one station among you ; 
much less that men are ennobled on account of thyir virtue; that 
priests are advanced for their piety er learning ; soldiers Tor their con- 
duct or valour ; judges for their inlegilty ; senators for their love of 

their country ; or counsellors fur their wi*»dom. By what I have 

gathered from your own relation, andthearswers I have with much pain 
wringed and ext(»rted from you, 1 cannot but conclude the biilic of 
your natives to be the most pernicious race of little^ odious vermioi that 
nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face of the earth.*' • 
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The temafke npoih the Hysteth are true, but the inferenee as to the 
effect IS erronyofis. His majesty of Brohdignag had not taken into 
aecoufit the tendeneies in human natiirei which, in the massj resist and 
diirninish the force of corruption. There is in the body politic some- 
thing analogous to the vital principle of the body physical. 

/tfler reading Mr. Beverley's exposure of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the w<inder is not at the profligacy of the aristcKiracy, whose 
•dnc<it‘on has been flnished with temptations to all the vices, and that 
Ihst ally to teiTiptUtioii and to siti, opporluuittf ; but that so niiich of 
honmir and of purity have come out of so corrupting a theatre. To 
live with Circe, and not taste the cup, is great honour l<i the abstinent, 
but ho abatement of the abominiiti<»n of the tempter. An ordeal is not, 
however, desired in a place of instruction. The |)urpose of sending 
irtir youth to the Universities is not to try their p<»wers of resisting 
ti'inptntions. or their speed in the race of exlr.ivagHiice. riot, and 
d diaiichery. The men of the world >isth_* cites t d.^rain of ail cii-toinary 
inirpiities are called sav, “ The hoys must sow ih dr wild oa's but is it 
necessary and decent that (lectors and divine^ should superinteiid and 
profit hy this Seeding? Uonld mt other theatr(‘ Umii the cradle of tho 
('hurcii no other siijieriois than its tniiiisteis an I dignita: ies, he chosen ? 
Would not acour.se of broShels r.nd gainiiiglgious vs, and riot tirid excess, 
in Londi.n, afford the sa ne conv nience for the eKliaustiou of ile-^ 
bixiichery ? But this sowing of wild itaU is n(»t so short a season as is 
intimated in the ofl-haiul way of cutting th|^j|j|^at of morality with tbo 
phrase. A Dean of C'hris'churcli used to liis College niiist be 

the most Ivurned in Oxford, for every ono nHI||lit some little learning 
to it, and no oiu* carried any awav witJi him. if this wert; the ca^e 
with vie.*, if it could he discharged and dejio^ited, as ninch iniglit be said 
for the Univ.Tsiries as for ihe c.iinmon-s.*\ver ; hut tlie (piestitm would 
yet remain, Whether the streams (»f instruclitm. and the vents of vice, 
.should be united in the same channel ? Over^the gates of the I’niver- 
sity, if Truth held the .stile, would be graven these words. Here you 
may be as vicious as you please. iMinistratioii, on unlimited credit, to 
all the npf'etites 

The approvers of wild oat sowing find n itliiiig amiss in this ; but 
one of our objections tj|.tlie wdd oat sowing is, that we seldom obsewe 
a close to the M»\\ing: it is the p.irticijde of the present tense. M lieu 
.Tullevnuid heani some one complacently say, in s^lftluudation, that, 
after all, lie had only been guilty of one act of vice, tlie Prince of 
Diplomatists answered, “ Ay, .^ir. but ulien is ibis single act drama 
to Iiave an end ?" So we say of the sowing of wild oats ; once begun, 
when does the sowing season end ? Ujllt>n many a glebe land signs 
W'ill be noted\f the inveteracy /if the practice. 

The tree is known In itsd'ruits, and the fruit is known by the tree; 
but, IiHiking lit the nests of evil which jVIr. Beverley Jays bare in Cam- 
bridge, we cohAMhi that a worse produce niiglit he reckoned on. Yet 
we do not suspect Mr. Beverley of exaggeration ; we believe that he 
accurately represents the vicee, and the opportunities and facilities to 
profligacy of every kind ; but, as wv have before remarked, it is not in 
the wit of the arch-fiend to convey to men jUl the vice that would seem 
to ffow from their institutions. The correspondence, happily Air hu- 
miiity, is never complete between the vices of systems and this vices 
of the|r creatures. Few escape without detriment ; hut fewe^ yet are 
initiated to the whole extent which would be appreheu^oed £ron^ th^ 



0]>erating causes* Certain we are, that assent will be eiven to this 
proposition, after a perusal of Mr. Beverley’s charges ag^iist the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The pamphlet is addressed tb the Duke of 
Gloucester, Chancellor of the University, and opens in this sarcastic 
strain 

I Ain ptrsuAded, illustrious Prince, that yonr knowlei^e of the Unirersity of Catti- 
bridge is very sup m'AciuI* Your Royal lltj^hriess did indeed spend a term or two 
ivithiu thr UiiiTersity, to receive the last tomh of a princely education; but as that 
impoitant period oi your lile w:i<» passed chiefly in the lo(l|fe of a courtly PraJate, and 
w,i<i mainly ocLiipied in tioldiiifr levees and receiving adoratiuii from Masteis aiid 
Fellows ol Colleges, it is not to be supposed that you c.m bo acquiiinti'd with the hn 
C riiia of rlut mother and nurse of uns and wickediieis. Yonr subsequent visits to the 
Uiiiverniy added but slightly to your previous knowledge. The loyal ainiiseinent of 
public biviiJ<i8ts, ioncorts, oiMtoiios, anthems dinners, litanies and ciiri>ns:ils,.i.-the 
lahotir of walking on scarlet cloth, and of heariij^ speeches in bud liUtin tVoiu efloto 
Vice-Chancellors, iiiul senuoni in had English noin superatiniiated heads of housvt 
— thu unintenigiblecoinplitnent of Latin oiiei and Greek epigrams, and the ludumis 
ritiiiil of the senate hotr^e, would iti no lespect iiifoWn >oii of the unseen wuikiiigB 
of tlio great in.ichme. Deign then, Rotal Sir, to receive some further Intoriiiation on 
this iinpurtaiit hiibject, from one w!io is uell aiqinmited uith that coiiceriiiiig wliiih 
he writer, iiiid who ma\,j)erh ips, let in light even to a royal iniiiil. 

The (Jiuveisity of Cuuibiidge is ceteliiMUMi tliioiiglioiit (Miiisteiidom, and is spokob 
of with great leverence hy all the piitsons she has educated, ller st>le and title if, 
Till. iMMAcULATi: UNivtiiisirv or Camuuiiioi;. She is tin* ^ilma Mater of 
thoiH.iMd^ ot squ leo find priesH, v\ho drink tin heilth in tipsy grsiltiide ih eviry 
eountv of Em^l.uid. Person^ who iin* greatly lii) senioi's, -Men who might ht my 
giMndf.ithei's, freqtteiitly have pi.nsed her in my lietiring, and a-oiii miiiiy Uy tongiins 
hi>e 1 heard tiie same t<‘stiutony, that their ndlege d.MS were the memestt that tlie 
}iroce>s of Cuivernty eduraiion n is one uiibioUeii loiind of foNtive tleb.imhery and 
not, and tin* Uiiiveisitv pavadtse did in thOAe diN’i, as well as these, extend tn Nttv<i 
ni 11 ket. Dun, and Loudon. Listening to these nieuioitals at iwy senior*, 1 have some, 
limes diiuhted whether then youth must not luve kflhwii C.i min nlge inits woi«iUiiys; 
but ( illiiig to iiinid my own iiMDlieutions, I feel that I was mliirated thme in an ago 
even Wiirse thin iheiis; ami vet, from aiiihenln infoiiit itimi of yming Men now run. 
mug the gauntlet Of siu lit th it venerable’' UniversilV, I see dv irly tliat even in ihitt 
shun time the coriupiloti tms gone on to a fUghifui and einninOui exteiih 

It will s*ojin be seen that Abna iSFater U in nn^pirln^ hundfl c Shb 
18 in till? uiirelentiu;? jrras]) of one whose aMitimoilt is, f Ia))py is h<5 
tiuit taketh tiud ilasheth thy little ones a^ain^t ttie stiihcW tleholda 
her aft a viper, and thinks tif nothing butcher pniHon, 

To lemovc the veil fiom the fiwful f.ire of tliii ** migHly Itiother,'’ is M) hnSy thlk. 
Like rhe Syrian gydde^t, she lias such a innltittide of stiiiiige nxMtincs ftiruiiitg ihb 
ngjiicg.ile of iiir image, tiiat 1 know not nlmh to deuiibe fl st; iitir ctii I idl from 
whiiiiof ihc bre.isis of her ample ro diaw flivt her veiioinmit milk. Your 

Royal Higiiiiess will, however, iiAtiiranv deslie perspicuity In a subject whiilt afTect^, 
111 .1 high degree, the dignity of your office; anti, theivfbre, With tour pcriniS'din, I 
will ciMisidri the Afora/s, ^e/t^ion, and Learniny df Cambridge, and toticlude with a 
few gcnernl remarks. 

The Morale of the University liave a doub1%nSprtt, al.we see th^i in the livM and 
habits of the Dons*— -a word wliicii, for bii vity, I liiall otcaalonal y use, — and .ns tva 
may contemplate them in the conduct of the Uiidurgi ad nates. Closely coniteeted With 
the morals of the Dims and Che Undei graduates are the morslMl touii of Cii.a* 
budge; and It is difficult to say which is the Worst ill this iiWne knot of initthity* 
Pride, futneM Of bread* and ahuiidaiice of idleness," Is the catisi^of ail that il evil 
thete ; and taking it in the aggreggte^ we may ti gly say, that it il a eily Wholly givea 
np to tornkation.** s , ^ 


* ^ in Uoivenity language, means a per-oii Who Is a ItlPmlier df thd Demace, 
or holds a CoUt^te or University office which gives hltu preeadffitel above an UttdeN 
fradiater » i ^ i 



But as the Uaiversity la found^ for the youths of England, we will first consider 
their moral condition, which is indeed too serious for ridicule. *A young man comes 
to Cambridge — ^ni{iety-n incenses, out of a hundred, at the age of eighteen, precisely at 
that period when there should be the strongest curb on his passions, and the strictest 
watch over his conduct. lie conies from home, or a private tutor, or a school ; igno- 
rant of the world, amt a str.in^cr to many of its vices. Ills purse is replenished tor 
the occasion with that which to him seems ample riche.s; and us boon us he arrives at 
Cambridge, he quickly perceives that the tradespeople allow uuliuiited credit, and that 
credit is the order of the day. Hooks the in plemeiits of the tea-tit hie, wiii<‘, and I 
know not u hat other el catteras^ must he procured aetordiiig to the custom of the 
place. Tile tradespeople send in nnuiy articles as a matter of conrbc, of which the 
frebli-iiniii can lintdly guess the oKjei't. He meets his old sciiooUrllous,8oine fresh-meii 
lil<c himself, some who have already been so.ikiiig in the stream of dissipation for 
three terms. Conipotations, to keep up the spirits, begin wilti as little delay as pos- 
sible. “ Recepto dulce furere est ainiro.” Tiiere i.n no pardmony liere in wine and 
friendship. The coiifeetioiiei* siipuHes liberally for the wine-imrties, charges im- 
tneiisely, and gives hnig cietlil. Pme-apples and presene l fruits of all sorts, and ices 
in varied columns, are of daily occiiiTem-f at thes' entertainments. The frivolous 
youths seem to vie with one another in the multiplicity of their wines. Champagne 
and Claret are now considered aliim.st iiidispensahle ; and a Thais, in male attire, 
occa.sioiially add.s a vest to the enteitaiiiiiieiit. Thrice in my fresh-inairs term was I in- 
vited to Hupper-panies, id' which the priiicip.il uniuseiiieiit was iiiiilerstood to be the 
presence of public women, dre'-nd as Undeigruluates. As.l did not accept tlie invi- 
tation, I was not an eye-witness : but twelve or fourteen young men were present. 
One of these harlot-festivals was at Cams College: the others weie in lodgings. 

** But this is not pormittetl/' .somo one .observes. “ It is against 
rule ; and the breach of the rule is no more to he charged against the 
discipline of the University tlmri murder is to be charged against the 
strictness of justice." Thu answer is, that if murder were a common 
custom, justice would be impeached ; and Mr. Beverley says, — 

The tutors apparently enoourago, or, to use a safer word, most hrnigidy tolerate 
the private diniiei's and suppers of the Undergraduates. They have theatrical 
laws, and show edicts aj^ninsr ilieia ; hut it is perfectly well understood, either that 
“indulgences'’ are grameil, or taken wlienevn* they are wanted. Hence the solemn 
procession of rooks, with n liite mitres on tiieir heads, and huge trays in their hands, 
carrying covered di.slies to various apartituiits either lo«cells in these seats of sound 
religious instruction, or to lodgings without theu’ piecincts. Thus, with the confec- 
tioner, the breakfaHt-mati, the piiiich-maii, the wiiie-mercliant, the grocer, and the 
college-cook, the poor Undergraduate, .at the end of the tirsi year, finds himself alarm- 
ingly ill dehr, merely for his belly. Hut still mure yet luio he to pay for liis stomach, 
because his siz<nr/.s and rommous,* are to he charged at the college table; it being un- 
derstood that the lollege coidv has^ciih almost all >ouMg men two lU'coimts, the pub- 
lic college bill and private f«sti\.il bill, wliicli lattrr is supposed, by a fiction, to have 
110 e.xisteiice. To go through all the other diMiiis oti the purse would be tedious. 
They are immense. The bookseller fin* the mind, the tailor and iinberdaslier for the 
body, the private tutor for the intellect, and the boot-mukei* for the legs; the public 
tutor for nothing, and the harlot for something, the lively stables for exercise, the 
upholsterer for sloth ; — these, Uoyal Sir, and a vast many other banes aiyl antidotes, 
fasten like leeches on the cotTers of the Undergraduate, aiirl leave him soon withunt a 
penny. What shnll 1 say to the debts of the pour *foung men ? 1 have known them 
aiiiouiit to iipwM'ds of I..7HO for the fust term only; and one of my friends spent 
more than I..iO0(riii that time. But^liese, it may he said, are extreme c>*iBe.s. They 
certiiinly are spec i mens of the system going its full length, but they nre not so rare as 
might be imagined. J have known the son of»a b.shop ordtu- a pipe of the value of 
I.. 7 <h I luive -ei'M 4lh}g lit! s of the popular 1101 els, in sphnulid biiiditiga, ordered by 
the letigih to fil^ifp k givcMi space. 1 have known gambling carried on to an alarm* 
ing extent in the private apartments and lodgings of the Undergraduates. 1 have 
known ii party in Trinity College ^egiii playing at whist, on Saturday evening, 
(the frightful value of the points 1 will not report fmin memory,) and not break up 
till they were called to prayers ^ly the chaiiel-bcll the next Lords-day. .A friend of 
mine, to whom for many amiable qualities I was mdeh attached, was weak enough 
to ciigiigc at roK^c-ct-noir at St. John’s College, one luckless night, and thoin and 


* The name given to the eoUds and Hqiioni of the College thkle* 




there Jost L.1200 before cock-crow. This debt wtit ,fieaTy on his cunscionco in bis 
dyin^ moments. • ♦ • • • 

The ffivat majority of young* men now at Camhi'id^e tre consul^ahly clcbi ; niid 
if all the bills of trsdcsmen could be iiistuiilly called in and published, vvitliuiit deduc. 
tion,fur the benefit and instruction of the world, it would tiien be seen wluit the state 
of public morals iuthis Cliarybdi.s of tiie Knirlisli youth. But extra valance is not ilie 
only vice of the Uiulei'jj^raduates ; the Dons also are them^elvea very Sybarites in lux. 
ury. The froncrat bearinjf of tiie resident hVllows and 'C'uturs is sensuiil to a hi«;h 
degree. Their dinners and wine parties are fre^iuent, llieir LMitertaiiiuieuts costly 
and sup<M*l>. 

Debt L'OTise<inou(ly reaches I’vcii the I>aus: so\oc of the^e great men are greatly in 
debt at this pivseiif tim». I have il in the haadwriliiu oi ii re»|»ecl4ibh‘ tr.iiiesiiian of 
Camhi’iilge, that a Tutor had in his possession tlu* money receivi'd Iimiu ihe Uiider~ 
graduates for ihn»e succcKsive years, in disciiar'e of his accounts agiiust them. The 
Tutor received the mo’iey, imt paid it not to tiie troilesiiviii. Why does not the 
trade Jinan arrest ihe Tutor? Jit: tfitres not do As soon would lie go to fight 
against a wasp's nest with a cane. The Dons know their power, and abuse it to the 
last degu'C of hiiinaii ]i:itierice. 

We now eoine to the liiibits wliich are consequent upon the facilities 
to sensual induh^ftMic*.'. 

1 have known an {Tadergradiiatr drunk for a Avhole fortnight witlioiit a iiiomcut's 
interruption, excepting si^ch iiiUTriiplion a-, .sleep /orceil on ins unwiiJing senses. He 
made hiiuself drunk as soon as he awoke in the inoniiug: ** hranily" was the itioni* 
iiig cry, bottled Jile tlie sulistanee of luvakfasi, three luutles ot wine washed down ills 
dinner, and drani<v sealed him up for t!ie night. 1 iiaie known an riidrigradiiato 
keep bed in a hrolliel the pccfei't cycle of tweaty-Ni'ic Iioium. I myself was sent to 
hriiig him away. 1 have known, in more than one instinc**, a violent atiac.liiuenr 
between public women and llfideigradinle.s ; and in two instances it reiinired ail the 
dexterity of the >onng meirs relcition.s to separate them irom the vile ohjecti of their 
attachment. Drie' of these, a liigh Patriciun, Avan beared y saved (rum a disgraceful 
iiiatriiiioriy with a prostitute ! 

Other young men apply their time and talents to the ciiiKcd art of Hcduring parii- 
ciilar females, and with very genertil Kucce'B. To s.iy tliat a very large majority of 
the female servants at Cambridge arc fallen charaiters, is inifniestnniahly true; I 
never saw, or knew, or lie.irl of one that Avas not. But, alas ! Keduci ion does not 
stop here; it is cniried on amongst the daughters and Av'ivcs of rcbfrerlable citi'/rni. I 
knoAv Avhat I say, and slnmhi he most grieved to pnhiii.h such a (act, if 1 did not 
know it to he true. 'Phese things are do!lbt)eK^ going on iioir, (for what lias liap. 
peiied to prevent it ?) and they will go on till that ji^t day of retrdmt'mi, when this 
horrid Beat of sin lilnill be visited with ineiited vengeance from an oflended and in- 
■lilted nation. »• 

One case degerves notice. A friend of mine returned to Cambridge sooner than tiic 
required lime Jift-.r the Cliri'tinas vac'itiouK. iteiexplained bis motives for ‘n'tiirning 
thus early, by telling me that lie It'd enne for the exjni'SB jiiicjio-e of coittinuiiig Iub 
8toh»?i interviews with tlie fa.«cinaling \v'i(e of it respectable ti.ulr-niari, A note brought 
to i.im that cAcniifg ran thus : — 

“ Dear Sir— \fy jnmr sister has be.*n ill some days of a daii'^erons fever. 'J'lieie 
is no clia'ice of her recovery ; *«he knows '.he is dying, and begs yon to think of her 
no more. Slie bojiis tb.at lln ic i> tovgiAVuess both for you and for ! er. 1 am,” 4tc. 

The remark made upon tins awful iioie «itriif k me as mo‘<t uiifveUii'^: — “ How 
d d provoking to come back to (’ainbridge for notliing*” • • 

The Fellows b ive, in too many in.stancc.'', llicir mifiUn-'Ses. T!j^ chaplain of one 
College, who for many years umciI to rinehitl tltc' Wj^CMiMp oi foul (or hi - society, had 
long been living with a not her mairs wife, IJe came fioiii 1 .;^ niilaHoAicl bed to the 
re.idiog.desk every day, and it is sabV tLata Ui^e fimilv Ava- fhc r('i;:i of his sinful 
Conversiktion. The niistre«ses of snne of th- Dons migiit he indicated by those who 
love Bcandnl, for these things are notorious ; 'mil in one or two inslfMAca, where a few 
years ago the sense of decorum at least was snflii i^iitly strong to pi event this public iiu 
d.;cency, there is now no shame fell in kt^^piog :i rmicnbim. One ih niure Fellow of 
a College nsed, in my time, trvpava visit to Ins miiitirtis with umlcviui'Uijy^uiKtuality 
every VVcdfiesd,'iy night. The 4ody's doors were <m that night barred;! gainst all 
other visiters. 1 have seen him, in broiid day light, walking with her on the high 
ro.id, he being in full academical costume. It is needless to add, Aat he was a prlcsf. 
As they love old customs, and tbe AviiMlum of anco'htorij, it is probable that they would 
leek authority for such practice# ih the decrees of Gratiau, in which it is Itfid down 
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on tht» nttthorlty of ft Oi>txnbU ot Toledo, “ Q ii mm haUet uxorem, loco illiua cooen- 
biriirn dej?t habero.” Diat. 33. Ell. Paris, i:»12.. 

Tftr life of fta if itler/i'iliittc imy be wJI im to be little profttable either to 
body or to soul. Your R.iy.iL H ah ill li.'ir how a d iv ia s]»uiit by a youtig 

goiitic.nin of fasliioa. At seven o’clock he ifoes to clripel, aweirlng veheiiiently at 
the dUigriitfiblo piMiance of leaving his bed in a cold moniliig for such d ■■ - ■ I non* 
seriie.’* He e iterj clii’iel in his ni/lit-shirt, iinJ !i pan* of trousers, and a night-gown 
hastily throw‘1 oo. iVliPii his devotions are eii led, he returns to bed. After two 
or three hours’ ailditioiil re;)iist» l\» rises to a lat** breakfast. S>in * fnfu»h come in • 
tlii'V lire i'vf.ist o'l all the approved couJivueuts of thp U liveisity A good 

deal of bottled ale is driuki sin.* rln*n*y-brm ly, an I a battle ot’ soda-witer ftiiis'iea 
the 111 itutiiie repast. Tli • yo:i i r gentlein:*:! ili*‘a briii' forth th«ip taad Mi-whips, 
an I sit at the wrrlaws cr.mlciii^ llieii* ivlups, an I liitri ir su-h p issers-liy is it iniy 
b:-» convenient ors-if* to Hagdlfite. A dor^ a chi uii •y-’iweitppr, or peril ips a gyp, ‘ are 
deitei'oiMly ** |iviiiis!ie I.'* After an hour spent in this and similar idleness, the party 
silly fortfi to till liv,irv<st lilies ; a'id| if trev 4.1 no* a-hiritiiig, in luit their ndiug. 
horses, their tan le ns, or their curneles, dnv** about till [I.in-tiuie, of which the din- 
ner serves them as a liiuclieon. After lincheou they either again take to iheir eqnes- 
tri.iTi g'lidies, or loiitig»> about In the shops and strj*en, e irry-uii their amouis, and 
plot the (/eooae/a"/i/ of their (-0 itivnpl.ite I s •iliie'iou'^. Vt six or seven oMock at 
80 11 1 h'leiid's ro.i n, tli.'v eit an.i drink with Sjyrliian app,‘lit •-». The noise and /eil 
ol the rov.d lucre isrs; glees, (Mtciies, run 11 1 ui 1 prov.i/ itio’is to iuimper.s, work up 
the miii.ls ot tlu youths to a livii/v of dririkeouess ; “Wry //wi / .voar/, t*er// itvV/ 
saay, * .sounds trim miny (hiuihers: and ivoiild tint sou.;s were nut so.netim>‘s Iieard 
wors.* thin this! Aliout ouo or two o'clock in the morning, the Ihirchaiialiaii rout 
con neaces. Cuuiiis, with all his be istiv train, could not roar louder, or act with 
mure violent iiitonipiir nice tli ri these chihlren of wme and riot in the “ iuiunculriie 
and generous University of C imliridge.” Limps and window.s are broken, kiiockerB 
are wrenched olT the deleudeliss do.irs, shup.'ioiid> arc torn down and cairiul otf ns 
trophies, an. I the niglit-esiiiied citi/ens p.'ep tro.ii hehiud the wiiidi^ v-shiitters in 
nni.i^einent an. I a 1 irni. Fights c ini n nire in th * streets ; n sir ly “ suol)” or .1 MMuder- 
lug beggir IS terribly beiiteu ; coil.heivers are attacked; the cry of “ gown*’ and 
*• t.iwn” rnns throng’i the alleys ; a htt.idre I allVtll.ine^ rush torlh trom .1 hiimli-L'd 
siippemtahles ; tlic co il-vessels, mo ire I to the binUs of the Cnni, pour forth ilnur 
dusky warriors, and mighty ia the din, and veliemenf the Icsttle, an 1 liirioiis the on. 
b| night, and io.ii<‘h the hloo.l spilt under the silent and conscious moon. The victo- 
lioiis gownsmen (and victory is gener.illy with them) li^en roiire for the rest or tiic 
darkness to the hrothel.s ; ** they asseinlilc theinvclves by troops in the liiiiiota' houses,** 
and things a IV done before m my witnesses wh.ch Jiiviniil alone could describe. 

t^foin the niDriils we puss ti> the reli;'inu of the University, which, 
accord injrA to our author’s rojiresentutioii, is as tlry and nujugre as the 
sensuulky is tgro.ss and succulent. 

'J'he University of C-iuiliridge produces half thej.relig:ori of the kingdom, nccoiditig 
lo ifie notions of the ('hiiicli of bhigliind, whicli acknowledges and knows of no le- 
llgion but her own. Cimihriilge is the ever-lreming I'liiintain of Bishops, Priests, and 
nimcoii.H ; the Ma^ters of Coneg>'s are fieijii.niily ilignitaries of the Cliuirh, and iwo- 
tliiids cd all tlie Fellows of the Ikilleges are Priests, 

The general style id preaching, exiepiiug always the sormo'ds of the Evangelical 
party, is dry, proSile.ss, and aiitl-UhviAtian. The gn.spel is quite unknown, and in- 
diH'd r.arely ever alliidetl to. They preich about virtue and jiistiflcatiori by good 
works, a little u^'iinst eiuirisiasiii, a good de.il about siihordiiiatiou and the duty of 
being a Tory. They warn the hcaretj against “ the sjnrit of the age,” blow up the 
coals of 3*itidu‘t for the TIefornx Bill and all its ndberents, and exalt kings and 
governors, noblemen, bishops, amt iiiagistraios. There is, however, nothing like elo- 
quence to rccommeaa their bad doctrine. Their iieiuhenisin is loo insipid to be pa- 
l.itable. ^ 4 ^ 

Ueligion, hoivevcr, at Cambridge, is not merely u cr.ivy state machine : it is a posi- 
tive evil full of deadly poison. Nothing can be «ouceived worse than the system of 
forcing the Undergraduates to attend chapel and take the sacrainent. Instead of call- 
Ing over the iintnea of the youn'g* men, which would answer all the purfioses required 
violent ineans ai*e taken to secure their atteiidaiice at chapel seven or eight times al 
week. The most religious mind conld And nothing but penance in such a di'iidgery. 

!iiU*«^?*ttif**^**^* CoUvge^ who drltiki and occttsloiihlly pUJeta from 
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It Is maiilMIy considered n mere bodily annotiiirce by oil that ^ to pmyeri. The 
etatuttfs eoinmnhd that the Fellows should attend clutpel as ptinetuHlIy as the Under* 
graduates $ but the law slumbers fbr. them, and tome of the resitfem Fellows never 
go to uhapel once in the whole year. The Tutors aud Deans are obliged for deccni'y's 
sake to attend with tolerable regularity : their abstoieo would be too barefaced : but 
** VVunry wo it isi, and labour dirp.** 

1 have sren Fellows take books lo iviid in rbapol during divine service : their elevat. 
ed siiiiiitioiiy and the size of the tolio prajiM* hooks, conceal their secret studies from 
all who are not airiiiig with liieiii in llo* Stalls. ItiiL what have I not \vitne8>ed at 
clia|»el? Acts of duMU-diu' and jirokiiie levity w hich would scarcely bo decent in the 
shiiinig ^allevy of a ihiMire. 

The evil eflectsof this forced and niriatural religion may easily he supposed. The 
mind is, in too many instaiwis, set ag.iiii^ ntteuiling any pi, ice of worship ; and seeds 
of di-gn:tt lo things w hich deserve the deepest ivveieiice aie sow'ii too deep, and take 
root too soon, u> he easily eradicated. 

'I'hus it IS, tliiit tlie evil iiviTHioim are bs much i^eneratcd in tliisi iiii- 
system as tlie vicimis pleasures ; n tin inclination for things good 
being produced by flu* oiifnrtvd discipline, while an iucliiiiitioii to things 
evil ii prom iled from tli * want of projier restniint. Hut there arc 
tlu' forms of pi^*ty ; aye, th.* /or.ns, wincli earieature the siihstiince* 

But the co' leges art! v<M‘v di-voiii, for leligion luecid'vs and r,-ligion follows every 
meal. T.'.eie is a tr.igmeut <>] iii.iss exemted in* ore the Fellows Mt down to tfilde. 
Too "(liolirs eiiiei- Die Mall, ^ike np fhe | r t^Ue.l iorm, and begin in alti*f.i».'c Latin 
A'it:|iluj i:es ;<» jiiiiir fori ii p on'< vi'rs t let Slot* tl to the •toleniii occasio'i. The* con- 
tin ling pi ly >r, .iftii' ilie dinner at 'riin.ty ('oMe^e, pettfittiis, rniongst (»t'it*r itrriiii(rD 
thiog'i, tli.it ihe Fellow-, ni.iy *• ri.sc /o rltrnu/ ltji\ aLhtff with Km;/ Iliinr// 
ttn f Ih^iiT}/ Stu'ifo'u" Hinls t»t a fe.itloM- dock together,” a.s Mic saying is ; lie iry 
VI 1 1 . and ilie F. Ilow^ of the Tiinov Co'h'ge are no: wohoui reaso.i mute!, Atirr 
ftuppel* it IS piooiised its l lat our // m/!i s'mU be rninurtl lih( an “ llc- 

iiociitnr lit a({‘tili juveir :s tiitt* (ei.iips it is intended hy ihiis whtnidtuily 
coupl. 114 e igtvs iliid slippers, to te uit d iisof cerutin texts ut scriptmo concerning eagits 
and caitneses. 

Oil si'iii-diys there is more rel g'on at diMiier; the whole choir in surplices enter 
the lli'l in prore-s.on, an i ,tn anilnMii. A s o:'( Miroplie iiiiii anti^inijdie is 
per'ociiied ; and (iicn t'.e Fwliow , aficr .1 due haptisni w'.lh com - ualer, reliie 111 reli- 
gtotis Old- r to till* ('•Mii.nMa(in;i R lotn, to t'leir revet etice of the Sinus W'iih 

mo lastic ioim. er.s an I co legiate toa'>t*u Oi 'iVotilv Siindav, Tiiiilty (*ollege) of 
course, puts Uir.li all its orthnioxi. It is ilie binh-day of ilie College, tin* grniid 
feast of sound o,iina» H, F.veu the cooJvx aiv .\thanisi.in uii lint d.n, and il is fixed 
l)V an irri'vor ible ilecive, thii gr 'ea'pe j*. shall appear 0:1 llie I’ellows* tahles. F.veiy 
imagjiialde luxury and evn y po-,.:> e po>op erh l^'ates Mie triiiuiijhs ot Sallu y\ih.in- 
»s:«s; and even .\ri.iii FcUov*’s 90111 in o. I.'iolox r<MitpotatMtns ag-iiiist (jeocge of 
Oupp.iilocia. 

And in wdiat place more ajipropiiale can I speak of that sacied ofticcr, the cidlego 
cook? He cerl.iinli must b.* viewed as a relii.mns character; for when the olVice is 
v.ic Hit, llie M.nler an'J his (.'ouni il ol Sensor F.-llows re’.ire to the chapel, are locked 
lip in secret r»j:u’l,ive, and theiv, uiih what litfs 1 know not, procs'fd 10 the elieiicn 
of tiii«i |terson ige, Oil w'hoiii ihe happiness of the wlio’e Soi-ii'ly mainlv depend',* 


• It IS said th.t tne coj.,. at .ii,ivit (*oilcge lecen'es :i 8 Iniy ol pei hhiiiiui. 

His uSicc* must 1)1! till* nnis. Valmih'n next the MsosUr’s; for m adai'ion to his 
snl.sry, he has all the prolits from the privaie diuHers onlered hy the Fellow's and 
Uiideigivicltintes. These pn»iii.s . it ilo' fowesi calenlation iiui.si be splfodid, and Woi- 
tliy of any one’s nccepfafne. In additioii to tlte«e good thing*), time is a nn sfcrloui 
charge of tltiiiceii fihihingn evny term for “detriment'*” to cii^)t Uiiiler,rddtutte^ 
These detriiiienta are all paid ta tfie cook. The re.ii tneamng of this iiteroglypfi tg 
sof/, muatard^ vlneffOlty which no ifie could expect to find as ihfi mm> eric 

meaning of ** del riltienis.*' I made som^ inquiries ^hont the niaUri', and put u«g 
CaigUntJoiie intti the hdnds of ticrsons U'bo might hnvi* taken steps to pfbvent ft. { 
also mode proposals to some truiieifncfi Air a contract for theae ‘‘deCrimentfi*’ the 
highest contract to luritish tlie fables p«r term was L.2Q. U might in reality ba 
done for half that sum. Supposing there are 800 pemine so eharged, it will amount 
to nearly L,fl00 per annum. , 1 have been told, that lately these detriniebtt” hat# 
not been intioduced in the accoitnuinone tuin, 0 |ma term, bnt am Msattemd nuottgii 
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Whether there be a mystical erdioatiKMi, whether he l»e initiated by some ineffable 
ritual, whether he swear according to some secret rubric, an (appendix of the conse<- 
cration of Archbishops ami Bishops) that he will dress good dinners and execute all 
the science of his craft in a workuian-like and Vitellian manner, we know not, but 
that he is elected in the chapel, and in secret, is certain. 

The learning is the next topic. 

The learning of Cambridge may be thus enumerated : Dirinity, classics, mathe- 

inatifs in all its hraiiihcs, civil law, metaphysics, .'iiid logic. The divinity 1 have 
already explained. I'lie logic is a mere nominal stuc[^ of which hardly any one 
kTinu'fl eren the rudiments; a few who study civil law make themselves masters of 
the syllogistic forms of disputation requisite for keeping the Acts in the schools. 
Metaphysics have a half-existence; l.ocke on the Understanding,” is nouiinaliy 
considered a book for examination, and a few printed questions arc given to the ex- 
aminees ; hut, it is said, that small attention is paid to the answers, and, in short, 
metaphysics are nearly neglected. There is a sect of refiiied inctaphysiciuns in the 
University, hut their speculations ai^e far too profound for the general compass of in- 
tellects. Their system being that of Kant, and consi*»tingof the sublimations of double- 
distilled Germanism, is better suited fur opium-eaters, mystics, cahalists, rosicriisians, 
and evocators, than for the pudding-hiiiiting students of Cainbridge. As leaining in 
this Uni vei-aity is directed towaids the solidity of a fellowship or a fat living, the 
young genllfinen know what they are about too well to solicit the cold and cloudy 
cmhiacesofu German ghost, u-ho, though she might lead them to the cliuichyard 
would not lead them to the church-tithes. « • • 

The great College of Trinity pre-eminently encourages the classirs, for the examineii 
occasionally elect to the valuable fellowships of that house young men wlio c iniiot 
answer a single mathematical question. The classical chniMCter of this University 
has been, according to general belief, rapidly advancing in the last twenty years; and 
cortuiiily they have succeeded in introducing a system iar superior to that which ex- 
isted thirty years ago. The great giant in this work was Porson, who, with his stu- 
pendous knowledge of all the intricacies of criticism, has, with the swagger of a bully, 
tyiannized'iii the art of restoring the text of the Greek tragedies. It has been the 
fashion, since his time, to study the Greek tragedies with extreme attention to word 
and metres; so that, in reality, A^percrifim/n is the fasltioii at Cambridge. They 
have, indeed, n ire-drawn the art, and brought it to that perfection that it will not he 
possible to add much more to this elaborate trilling. If a Cambridge scholar wishes 
to gain repute, lie is sure to publish a Greek tragedy, (the tliice hundred and fifty- 
seventh edition, peihaps,} and in some pert coxcomb notes to sneer at former editors 
about a particle or a metre. Hence a learned man here, is a person tvbo is a sharp, 
scented critic, who has discovei^d some new canon applicable to the structure of a 
cliorus, or has raised some doubt about an optative mood. 

The following remarks apply, in greater or less degree, to the whole 
sflionie of English education : — 

if is lumcntuhle to reflect on the education of the young gentlemen of England. 
They are generally sent to a public school, say Eton, which is niiiqiiestionably the 
W'oist school in England ; tliere, for five years, they learn a few fragments of the 
Greek iind Latin aiithuis, done up in selections, and which might, by a scholar, 
he easily read in a fortnight. They make a great many Latin verses, which an 
Eton hoy soon acquires a habit ot constructing with slovenly rapidity ; and they 
l.'aiu by heart much Greek and Latin verse. Nothing useful in any way is taught 
(hem ; they know nothing of history, iiothfng of any science, nothing of the grtot 
questions Unit aivitgitat^ in this agt. A uiui'e ignorant cieature could hardly ho 
found than a Aixt-rate Eton boy.^ From this bad and immoral school they go to 
Cambridge, still woixe, and ten-fold more iuunoral ; and there they bring into play 
the siiiatierings of Greek and Latin which they hud acquired at Eton, read a few more 
Greek tragedies on rotnedies, iijiakc some elegant epigrams, and, being fully initiated 
into tlic fashionable aam^ of the University, obtain the prizes, and Hnaily, periiaps, 
- ■ I c ■ — ' - ■ — ■ ■ ■ " ' ■ 

the accounts more frequently in, smaller somik Has the consecrated personage heard 
any murmuring about his hieroglyph ? Let the parties who suffer jjaquire into this 
subject, and take steps accordingly* It is said, also, that the college bakers charge 
100 per cent, above the market prke of bread : 1 know not if this be tnie^ but it 
CiTiaiiily ought to be ascertained. . The Undergraduates ought to have a standing 
evnumittfie of their own, to detect and pxcvent the uiuneroug imposiUons practised on 
gbem at the Univenityt 
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if the chaTvh be their destiny, the fellowships and llTinf(B of tfie coUegics. After 
which, they grow lai'ge, read the Quarterly Review and the Standard newspaper, and 
die at last of the fat rot. These are the clerical gentlemen: the lay gentlemen 
transmigrate into the genius 6006^, bt'come country squires, magistrates, and members 
of Pnrlinineiit, whose ignorance and darkness are too notorious to requirs any coiiu 
nient. The system of aristocratical education is surely the most whimsical ever 
heard of. It amounts to this, — that a gentleman ought to be instructed in those 
things which have no coniicmon with their views in that station of life to which they 
may be afterwards culled. Wo are assured that mathematics are the best preparation 
for a judge, that Latin verse is the most excellent foundHtion for a member of Par- 
liament, that a future Dishop should be complete master of Greek tragedies and co. 
medies, that a knowledge of the amours of the gods and goddtiscs, and of the iiupurity 
of the classical writers, is the best groundwork for a parson, and that a country nin- 
gistrate should read the first four books of Euejid. If it is suggested that a judge 
slioiiUl have studied law in all its branches, a parson theology, and a member of Par- 
liament history and jurisprudence, they cry out ogaiust such a system as full of mis- 
chief. Why, then, aliould not a future farmer be taught weaving, n weaver be in« 
structed in the care of cows, a linen-draper learn how to thresh corn, a Newmarket 
jockey luatiire his skill on a mi[or*s boa^, and a tailor finish his education at New- 
market ? If such a systr^i would be ridiculous amongst plebeians, what can make 
it not ridiculous amongst aristocrats? The fact is, /Ae s^s/em is esiabluhed: it is 
the inteicst qf a swarm of useless men to keep it so, who would be'ruiued if it were 
alteied ; and, therefore, to prove that what is, is right, they have recours^o sophis- 
try, and to ai-guineiits wliich no rational person would listen to. 

Air. licvcrloy anticipates, and disposes of a trite defence. Jewels 
have been found on dunghills ; ancl hence, if dunghills had a voice, 
and a logic like that of advocates of the Universities, they would argue 
that dunghills were the places to which men should look for jewels. 
Nightmeii call themselves gohl^Jinders^ not because their general occu- 
jmtioii is the Inuidliiig of gold, but because now and then they find a 
stray piece. A similar claim have the Universities to the production 
of genius. Mr. lievcrley looks to the common material, and not to the 
rare exception. He .asks what they make of common men, and not 
what uncoiiiinoii men make of them. When the votive offerings of lliosc 
who had lieen saved from shipwreck were exhibited in honour of the 
god, the answer was, ** But where are the memorials of those who have 
perished.^"* For the few whose names honour the Universities, how 
many have been wrecked and^lost in them 1 

I request your Royal Highness to^look at the«gcntlemen of England, as they are 
to be seen at this present time, for an abundant proof of the miserable education 
which the Universiiies atford. 1 request you to remark the convciiatioii of tiie young 
patricians at the London dinner. tables; to notice their general ccmduct and habits of 
life cveryivhcre ; to follow them to their homes, as well os in public, and with your 
own eyes and cars to ascertain the true state of the case^ The gentlemen of liingland 
arp,jgeiierally speaking, an ignorant castq^ ignorant to such a degree as, by persons 
who never have, ir^uiied into the subject, could scarqgly be credit^ A large ma- 
jority of the patricians are incapable of siistaiAng a cunfersation on any subject of 
bistoiy, science, or literature. Their minds have nfver been cultured at the public 
schools and universities ; they have Icagtlbd things there which never can be of any 
use to them, things which tend in no respect to purify or ennoble the iiit<?llect, but 
which keep them grovelling on the earth in all the darkness of natural man. 
Their morals have been tainted, .*iad their minds unimproveil ; so that they turn ont 
at last nseiess members of society, aad are fit oiily^for the degradation of Almacki, or 
the Opprobrium of the dog-kennel and the\tables. ^ r • • 

Let not the Universities bring forward a Canning or a Pitt. Canning, ttttly, was 
fond of quoting a few Latin verses ; and even Pitt, fnnn the more serious occupation 
of bribing Ifishops and Members of Parliament, could occasionsUy descend to trifle 
with a few lines from Horace; but It is a strange mitUlM*lo Ifnagine that these 
rious mm w*ould not hare been notorious without a Vairenity education, dlfalent 
vtUl appear without the questionable help of a Camlnidge tutor. If, however,' soma 
patrician Whig or Tory, who reads this Jitter, should tlgh with regret over the de- 
parted quotations of Canning’s eltsguit orato^i*’ let musk cheer up their drooping 
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spirits, and knair, that a string of quotiitioas IVoin Viivil and Horace mij^ht be pnb« 
lis tii(J ju a manual fui* tin* Hi'InnuHl Huiiiii* ot' Cuiinnuiis, by vvliit:.i| wilh a siii^flc 
(lay*« study, ^*rhe Muuibera' be aruied u iiii d. euoujrh ibr ail subjects 

tli.'ii evci-eiifi be debated ; lot' it all tiie <|not ttiuMs evt r ntade use ot in British «riia* 
tui'inl speeLlies u'ere extracted and nuuibeivd, they woiibl i»c (uiiud nut to exceed Hfty. 
lloiitMiiMble tteuilrauMi .ind iioiile lords redi ru to old biick vrises u Jtli n’ouderr'ul 
lideliiy : tliey seidoiii wander tar horn the sate bouaiiiuies of tlie Kton L ttiii Gr.iiii- 
niur. The (uvseni Uiuise ot Cuinittuns, however, is vety liitTrreiit troiu what it used 
ti he. T<ie Tory dicta'.ioii i« at an ead, u:i>l th.* days <>t VVhi^ deception are num- 
bered. The aristocrat iciil power hu«i retViVed, by ttie Hi toriii UilJ, a iieavv blow on 
the lte.n 1 ; and the day u not t.ir diittmt u h ‘u even the proli^ntus Mr. Stanley, lover 
nnd ravtsher of tiie Chtirch as by luty estabti.dieil, will b * c.insi^ned to that coniempt 
wliich bis despotic principirs jii-«tly iiiertt. We are in a fair oMy to be rid ol s(|Uires* 
nnd no'tleiiien a Moits ; and C iiubt‘ii|,^e and Oxtord vviil, pt‘rbap<., ere buij^, have to 
Weep 111 vain tor the r dr.ir rlindivii, bwallowed up I'l the n»in^ Hood ol plihieiaiis and 
iii.inotacliiivi'a. To this to lanljratioa a-ld aloo, lb.it tiie piv-s nit llonsu of ('oniinoiis 
U but liitie di'iposed to lisieii to si'i‘.ip.s ol V'n^il rro ii Mi. Stanley, or ra.:s oj JI>»race 
from Mr. .MiCiulcy. A new .style of oratory ba, b.M>n iiiii i> lac.'Li ; mil it i> said 
t (UC the iiiosc clhne it orators aiv tbow. u’ao ca i b/st bn-.v lik.' a do^, lueu’ like a 
c.'it, or croo' like a cock. A violent c<ni^!i notv toe duet ar^^iiiiie it, siiid a bind 
ro.ir the iuo«t apjiraved uns ver. Toe llo.iso oj Coai moos' is moic .1 iueuajj;erie of 
beasts than a cbaiiibor tor debater. 

Mr. Bc'viTk'v sums up: — 

Till* practic.il ellVct of llio Uni versi lies is to pn»(luce a vitiated Aristocracy. They 

have hern admiiable roiiirivaiireh in pa«>t iitors toi snipiH iut; the ^reat Levi.'ilhuii ; 
but till* doi trine oMIohbrs Is no loti^ei toler.itel uitbe Buii'b t and the ini,;hty 
iiua};ih vi'boj>e head is of j^oM, ami whose bet me of chi\, ^hall be biokeii to pieces, 
and become like clialf of the siiiiiitter lhrea>bin;>[.ll<K>rs. ll is not eiion^li now to 
iiouri'))i (he P.iteicians, aiwi to make all things (end to llieir exeliistve proflc and 
Itliiry. The nation will no lon^er beti the doniiiimn <if that loidly iiu siiiue, the 
Cburcb of Mn^latid; and, seeing (bat it drnu'si its liearl-blood, and all its initcliievous 
stivtijjlh fioiii the lJuivei.>ities, will, eiv loii;,S s iiKe such u harpoon into the HhoUs 
o( the iiircat creature, ns may euable a Hetoiui*d Pailiament to cut it iia, uiiil sell it 
for uHeml ptirpo.ses. Tiie Umvcisities are einiiieiitly iin»(ueratical ; all their bear- 
ing's, direct and iudiiect, tend to toster the power ot the maenatc-i. The youri^ nobles 
. nre held in hi;;: 1 i veneration at C.inibrid^e. They dirler from the ^e^t in dress; they 
are ciotht*d in cloth of i^old ; they dine with the collegiate dignitaries on eievated 
platforms; they have precedemv, worship, and lespeci; are placed in stalls to say 
their prayers over the bends of the bascr-burn beneath tlimi.- But, fjir luoie than 
this, every graduate must pass under the yoke ol tlie El^stablislied Chuich, wliich con. 
Iftivtrates all the doiniiiion of the I’atrieiaii order. M.uiy )debcians are HTiquestii B Idy 
ednciiteil at the Universities; but process of tests hiiii^'t (hem all into the Church, 
and perhaps half the pieheiuiis who have taken dettrees become Frrests ot the Ksta- 
btishmenC. Plebi‘iaiia elevated into (lie priesdiood, not only hccixiie part and parcel 
of that boily for vvdiicii Uiikes, Earls, and Bmoiis, Archbishops and Bishofis, ai« 
rt'ady to put (heir all on a venture, but aie themselves the most i;;iu>raDt and violent 
Tories in England. The baser the origtu of a elergyinaii, so much the more fari« 
ously does he rage in behalf of the Duke of Wellington, the. Bishops, Don Miguel, 
and the royal sfi^uiiipet of La yendou. 

On the behalf of the DitrPenters, he says, — , 

If there were no other call for a stronfp i^ncdy of the manifest abuses of thls^ 
University, it would be sidKcient to point out the fact that tvery pei'soo who takas' 
his Srst degree^ there must be a boim-fide mein her of the Church of England as hy 
law established. Under sudi a system as this, it is in vain to call Cambrid^and'Oz- 
ibi'd Universities, for, in fact, they tre gariicula^lJ niverstlie^ on 
ties ; cmitiMdictions in term, which demand that they should laeiu:etidPtt£^Ln£|ko 
styled Universities but Particularities. Whai, we would ask, could ^ mone^lBR'd 
amlmot« becouiiug barbariuiif, thsn that a Priest should stand at the fountain-head of 
a science,. and say, **■ No man shall drink of these waters unless he svVear that he 
belot^jt tb.our s<*et iT Wliat can be more piofane thao thus tp tack a dedaratioii of 
reVigboa to matters totally unoonnecied wUh rSBgion f . What connenion is there he- 
twevii asiionotny and beiievlug in BilAioiw ? Whet* 1* ^ha jioittt of mdou. bet ween 
hydi«static« and the thirty-uiue Arftkhsf . .Wi^t imVe 0 |^cs to tl<> irith or- 
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pr?pArinff ftir tlip examinations, »uc 1 i'as they are, he met iit (he end of their viignmage 
Uh the dead wail qf u tcstr Tliut this ahonld bo the end of their labuurs is tiiK. 
roost iiuexpecied of all ivenrg : to be a bma^Jide member of tlie (Dhurih of Eiig. 
land,** after ihe niornl ami intolleetual pn^paration of the Univeiaity, is the last (runs, 
fomiatiod whicli a'philusophui coiiid have niitittipated. It is a most shamelul insult 
on the laith of ClirUtiuns, aiMPiviuiers cniiiplete that sysietn of deception and force 
which oiarks the peuius (W (he ('hntr)i o: Unglnnd. That this loiitrivanre of ktd- 
nappm^ >uuiig im-n into the b'^i'tbiishnwiu is an iitier faihii'c itt fvro CQnscieHiiWi 
and that it only pri)duie^ (lihSirnulatiou and eneourat^es l>iiig, uliere people think at 
all, or profaiietiess and lecklesii Inditfeieiice where they do not choose (o think, is A 
very siiiaJl matter with the Itulers ot the t-iiiveieities. Tliese ionhiderutioiiii. are far 
bemutli their utteniion; they noidd gladly people all UtiKhttid with iiars, sootier 
than give a degree to one conscientiniis Di^henler: the qucsiiun is not Mho shall be 
niliiiut'd, hut who siiall be excluded. All the nillninh in Knglaml that have bet'n 
bapti/ed, ami do not go to a DissenterV chapel, are “ hnnu-Jide meinheis of tho 
Chinch wliy then, they argue, hhoiild any iiiqiiines he niiule about the cundidutes 
for Device'^, fariher than h} maUing ll-.eai siil<»(.rihe a test ? To he a JVleniher o( (he 
Cliinch of Christ and a Meuihet ot tiie Chinch of l^ngland, are as opposite fi» East 
and West, lint, in truth, the >oiitm men have, in the roiiise of (Jieir University 
edtic.ilion, i ceil used tsi a inei lianieal and (iroslMiile religion; have been so iicrus* 
touted to he driviii to chapel, and to act (he hypocute, as a part of lollegiate duty; 
ha\e ho long Keen the faith o( Christians dntfigured Hini iihiised for eiinuil and teeiilar 
piii'poM's ; liHie hern so long trained theiooeives to tiiKe a part in the imii'que rads and 
uiiiiitioery u( a ifreiiiOiiioiiH iiiipobinre, that it never gives them a nioiiieut's uiieasinesi 
to take any te.-t when they receive ilieir degree. The Senate Mouse is not a teiiipls 
dedicated to (uii>c>cnce; the greater part think not uhoiit what they are doing; they 
would swear any tiiiinher of oaths that ** the geiieiinis and iinmaiulale Univeisity** 
might require. It is only to (he serious and conscieiitiocs that it is A sttimhling- 
lilock : tender coiisi ieiicca either wound theuiMdves by telling lice, oi keep away fiom 
tliO«Uiiiv4!isi(i<‘8 to avoid the sin. The careJesH, the proluiie, (he dii>soliite, leap as 
eas.ly over tht•^e hairiers as they will do the live-harred gates, when lliey siiitli have 
entered the firahininicul caste, and shall begin to preach the gospel of jiencc through 
lithographed sciinons. 

But the re.d mm ret of the system of stihsi liytions is, to iiiavlt and rjrclude the 
DititiCtUcrti.** All otiier leuabns are iinrc pieteuces; this is the object and the only ob- 
ject ot a custom iiuknoun even in the daik agim, and invented only by the modern 
Clitirch of England, uhith m all her short huioiy has ever been irauiing mischief 
by a law.” . 

Ill fine, he observes of Ciunbriilge, which we ‘ believe is not a whit 
'moreW’hauched than its sister, Oxford 

It has a religion of litiials joiiA'd to a debased standard of morals, wliicli Ifgltji^* * 
mates mipnrityffto pieseivc w ealili, and oppres'llip^ with ceiemonies those wboniTt 
deprives of coinfolatioii. 1. earning here is an iicciiinuhuion of rebned trifles; science, 
the Acqiiisitioii of profitless aiiortions, speedily tmoibered by einolutnenti*, or lareiy 
qinckeui'd into active life. Titlies and Milaries are the extent of ii riofeshor's wihlieji, 
and the whole extent of his acbievciiiente. Mental exertion is rew aided with sloth, 
and gifts to the belly ojipi-ess the ardour of talent. Young men who came for in- 
struction are too often in/cctiMl with the general depravity, and go away with a load 
of debt and (he empty honour of a degree, of fruyer are iii/iiiininent peril of 

hackaUditig, and repentant debauchees lapse lijto ligresy. Fdlowbliips ais a leinpta- 
Cion to a sinful celibacy, and religious.tests oncuurage deceit and foster diseiiuiilation. 

Id one word, the University seems td be a elaughter-lioubC of consciences and a king- 
dom of evil. 


THE STAUE AND TH^ DRAMA. 

A GREAT deal has been said by fhe presff, of the impertlnenoe of an 
illustripas obscure, named Uolch, who, last damned lii^self to 

eV^lastvn^ fame^ by alluding, in the Houae> to the player-meii^ as. men 
. lit for nothing but actors ; just as the renowned Horace Twlss 

with hysaop, durii^ the Reform Bill debate^ by appre- 
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bendinfif that thc^ representation of the country inji^ht faU into the hands 
of the ‘‘ small attoriieys/’ hiru*«elf beiiii' an attorney somethjing of the 
smallest, Master Stcjihen.** Nevertheles*i, wc are inclined to think, 
(with all due reprobation of Mr. Itotch,) that the temper of the actors 
of modern tinier forms a considcrahlc bar to the resuscitation of the 
Dram.i. ^ Vrere an hgnest sketch to be given of the performers of the 
present day, hy any person unfortunate enough to have been at the 
mercy of their caprices, — ^manager-', authors, drcssers, or prompters, — it 
would he seen, that the concentrated monjite of the House of Peers, 
including even the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Winchelsea, is 
more than etpialled in the greeiuroom of either patent theatre. Not one 
of them but seeiu's to think his* chief importance lies in the power of 
thwarting ids employer, disappointing the public, and professing supe- 
riority to his profession. ,Tlie unlucky dramatibi, whose piece has over- 
come tlie reluctance of reader, ni.inager, and stage-manager, and been 
read in the green-room amid the sneer-, of the company, finds that his 
greatest difficulty of all lies in propitiating the cavilling sjiirit of a set 
of men, for the most part gro-.sly ignorant, and for tlie whole part mis. 
judging, lireeii-room damnation invariably foreshows the triumph of a 
play; unless, as is oftim the ea-i', a manager is weak enougli to con- 
demn his author to truckle to the criticisms of his actors. One of them, 
being ‘^.fat, and scant of breath,** insists on having no particles in his 
lengths— away go con)imctions and disjiinitions, ‘^ifs,** huts,*' unds," 
and “ tors.’* Another is genteel,’* like (ioldsmith*s bear-leader. You 
have given me the e\pro•^si(m ot ' a hone to pick,' Mr, \'apid, I beg to 
tell } oil that the pit won't stand anything low. hv ed. 1 shall give the 
passage ‘ a nut to crack, or a pill to swallow.' I shan't commit my re- 
putation hy sucli vulgarit y as ‘ a hone to pick !' ’ * Another insists upon 
a pocket handkerchief pass.igo ; and, blest with a peculiar grace in un- 
folding ins camlu'ic, reiiiiires a little hit of pathos" in all his comic 
jiarts. These, nevertheless, are the gentlemen so facetious, and so cour- 
teous at a Theatrical Fund Dinner, and so gentlemanly in their breed- 
ing at any otlier. Hut plant their foot upon the boards, and the tran- 
^^itioiiiii the manners of a naval captain between the boudoir and the 
quarter-dork, is not more rennu'kahie. No dramatist dares complain; 
his mouth. is sealed hy the interests of liis next piece. No manager dares 
condemn or pniiisli, <»r he would be attacked in the Sunday newspapers, 
and caliiiiiniated at tavern meetings." But the knowledge of the spirit 
of offence pi evented Scott from applying his great talents to the stage, 
and w'ill confine the dramatic autliorship^of the times, cither to actors 
themselves, w'hd^ underhtaiid the ^ecrets of the prison-house, or to men 
hardened to tlie vocation, whq meet the heroes of the s irk and buskin 
in their own style, uud bully or enjolo them into good humour. It is 
not, howeverf such us these who will regenerate the stage ; it is not such 
as thcbO to wham the dramatic art is a matter of worship as well^ of 
cultivation ; and Charles Kemble may almost be forgiven the 
profession which forms tlie pedestal of !a$ family, expressed in 
reluctance lie avowed and ^niost boasted, to his daughter a appearaN^ 
on the stage. ^ 

At thit» very moment, — a moment so critical to the interests of the 
drama, — wbut is the of conduct pursi^d by the chief aotoisof the 

metropohs, with reg.ard to the patent theatres, the auccess o^hiidi 


* Fact! Mopiwiciilo. 
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depends the permaneasjr of iKetr calling ? A lessee, backed gs they ^ 
xnit, to such an extent as to secure the fulfilment of hie engagements^ 
pledges hiinself tp devote Drury Lane Theatre to the support of the legi- 
timate Drama, Comedy, Tragedy, and Farce, on which these ladies and 
gentlemen affect to lean, for the support their professional reputation 
and which tliey petition Parliament for a third theatre to cultivate after 
their own fashion. But instead of adiiering to a cause which is, and 
which they admit to be their own, not one of tiiein but flies to ady gim. 
crack mountebank stage, by Mdiicli he cun secure lialf-a-crown per week 
more than at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. Kveti Farren, the most 
finished and nlost successful comedian on the boards, refuses an en. 
gagoincnt of £35 per week for himself and his wife, Mrs. Faucit, in the 
expectation of making a trifle more elsewhere. We appeal to those who 
are aware at wliat rate literary labour is rewarded in the present day, 
whether thirty guineas a week be not a fair reniimeration for a per- 
former whose line of characters is so very limited, tliat last year, (during 
the success of the Rent Day,'* in which he refused a capital part,) ho 
did not appear more fjjaii twice a week. Farren is an admirable actor ; 
but his Ilnnchback" was inferior to that of Knowles , — infinitely infe- 
rior to that of Ward. He must not forfeit the favour of the public by 
undue arrogance, or by turning liis back on tlie temple of his art. 
Again, Sheridan Knowles has refused from the iiew' lessee the sum of 
L.500 for a play, on comiuission; and this circumitanco, it is said, tended 
considerably to seJ^ire the King's rejection of the petition for a third 
playhouse. The refusal of such terms was, in fact, preposterous ! 

In defiance of the attacks to which we ex]H>se ourselves by tbo asser. 
tion, w'c do not hesitate to confess our opinion, that his Majesty's ser- . 
vaiits ministered more to the satisfaction ol* the public, and their own 
renown, before tliey quitted their station as Comedians,. and ulFeetod that 
of men of wit and jdeaspre about town. A man who looks to his profes- 
sion for his reputation, honours it, studies it, and makes it the end. and 
aim of his existence. Ajiollo's venal son," who puts up with the dis- 
honour of delivering a certain luiinber of phrases in the public ear, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, for the satisfaction of reiteiving a certain por- 
tion of current coin on Saturday morning, and a]ipearing at supper par- 
ties, clubs, operas, and in tins Bark, the intervening days, will never find# 
his way into Westminster Abbey. He may consider it a fine thing to 
harass his manager, thwart his autbor, perplex his jmimpter, damn his 
scene-shifter, and sliirk rehearsal ; but he will never rise to historical 
eminence in his profession. Instead of passing his time over the punch- 
bowl with dissipated young lords, whom he has a right to despise, and 
whp resort to the green-room, not as to the<^portico, but as to a haram, 
he ought to be engaged in study, or such bodily recr/ntion as tends 
to'fijrtify his health, and relax, without brutalizing, his mind. 

How different the system of things in France ; w'here, in spite of the 
march of intellect hnd the infiucnce of Moiiere and Talma^ a player is 
still the Paris of society ! — Denied the empty distinctihn of a funeral 
ceremhiny, and the pernicious fellowship/>f the great, the French actor 
applies himself to unremitting cuRivation of^his art, as a rock on which 
he elevates himaclf in superiority to the prejudices of the world. He 
spares jieither his time nor trouble ; goes hand in hand with his author. 
Instead of reading ^over his port, like the English mime, to ascertaiti 
what he can cut out/' he studies it in the hope of discovering soma 
additional effect beyond the reach of a writer's inexperience. IVtieiie^ar . 
7 |V<^NO« XXI, U ' 
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a new pieco of merit appeared at the Fran9ais, during his time. Talma 
committed the whole to memory ; and was in the habit of prompting the 
other actors at rehearsal, and aiding the young/ performers, male or fe- 
male, in the study of their parts. After Talma had said;; It should be 
given thus/" no one dreamed of giving the passage otherwise ; Tor his 
brethren were aware that he had applied his whole attention to every 
syllable of the piece. Nor did he ever appear on the stage in his most 
familiar parts, Nero, SyUa, Haiplet, without a diligent rehearsal in the 
course of the morning ! He was seen to sit poring over Oreste, within 
six months of his retirement from the stage, ascertaining whether expe- 
rience suggested any new interpretations of the text. And what was the 
result? — '['hat he lived wealthy and died immortal. The name of Talma 
» honoured in France beyond that of sifny histrion in England. The 
writer of these rambling observations was conversing one evening, last 
summer, with one of the guardians of the P^re la Chaise cemetery ; 
when a simple country lad, of about twenty years of age, came up, with 
his garland of laurel and everlasting in his hand, to inquire the way 
to the grave of le grand Talma/" that he might deposit his offering 
on the tomb ! In the same way, the monument of Mademoiselle Rau- 
court, (whose bust presents, and whose acting presented a striking re- 
semblance to our own Siddons,) is frequently covered with fresh ffowers. 

At the present moment, most of the great poets of France are writ- 
ing for the stage ; Viitor Hugo, Delavigne, De Vigny, and others. 
Nor do thC‘ peculiar advantages connected with dramatic copyright 
afford their sole inducement. Nothing can be more courteous and 
satisfactory than their connexion with the players; who are not 
taught to look upon authors as poor devils, infinitely worse remu- 
nerated than themselves. By the wisdom of managers, too, the scen- 
ery, decorations, ^iid costuming of the piece of his invention, are left 
to the suggestion of tfae author ; so that the actors are not allowed 
to make buffoons of themselves, according to thmr own sense of the be- 
coming, and their want of uny other sense.* A five act piece is carefully 
rehearsed, for six or seven w'eeks, previous to representation ; no per- 
former presumes to absent himself on idle pretexts : and, at length, the 
play is given with a dress rehearsal to a select critical audience,— >an 
advantage only accorded in London to the#Christmas pantomimes. Ten 
days, and even a week, are usually given at our patent theatres to the 
preparation of five act pieces ; and it is rare, indeed, "that more than 
two-thirds of the actors appear at rehearsal the costumes are never 
even seen by the author ^unleiji^ «ome favoured instance) till they ap- 
pear on the stage before ilte pmtic. 

One of the cleverest and most amusing specimens of thSP'^Mstrionic 
art, ever impend on an audience, lies in the humility, the 
the reverence of the actor's bow to the applause of the 
dience, one second before, in the slips,* he has been treating with 
tumely of scorn, seldom expressed against any portion of the public^ 
e in Parliamentary language. A survey of the house is generally 
taken through the curtain, for ^e inibrroution of the green-room ; and 
pronounced to be a box audience,^' or a gallery audiencCj** or a 
^^ minor-theatre audience y* and the actor plays Otiiello black or white, 

* An exclamation of one of our leading English actreaaei, (now highly daanM,) 
may hehtted in evidence La I Mr. EUiston thsre’a Mr. iv— gbhigto aotthe 

Prinei^ Mid 2 dedan he hanft g«^ 
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and the manager enows white or brown, accordingly. Behind the scenes 
Macbeth may be seen tapping one of the prettiest of tHie witches under 
the chin ; and Richard Crookback flirting with the soubrette who plays 
the elder nephew he is about to smother. Talma would never allow a 
syllable to be uttered in the part of tlie blips where he stood apart, im- 
mersed in contemplation, summoning around him the images and asso- 
ciations preparatory to the emotions of the coming scene. In the 
memorable urn scene in the French Hamlet, (rendered ludicrous by 
Matthews' imitation,) ?o real was the pabsiou of the tragedian, that the 
tears often rolled down his cheeks upon the funeral urn ; and nervous 
attacks, almost cjuleptic, often followed hn performance of his more 
energetic parts, Witli the exception of Macready, Farren, Harley, and 
Ward, there is scarcely a performer ngw on the Engiish stage who is 
e\ er jjerfect, even in the vmrdi/ of his part ; and their carelessness is, we 
must admit, fully sanctioned by tlie indifference of the public. Kean 
has often been known to introduce into one of Shakspeare's plays long 
passages from anotlier, uitiiout any token of detection or disapproval 
from the house. . • 

Instead, therefore, of sneering (with IVfr. Benjamin llotcb) at actors 
for lieiug only actors, wo own it will give us great jdeasure when wo 
find tliem a«^piriug to be nothing else. As actors, we admire them, we 
respect tliem, — we liear of their ailings with regret, and their deaths 
with affliction. But a fine actor makes a very poor gentleman, and can 
make something far nobler in the eyes of his contemporaries. While 
they boast, at tavern dinners, of their parts and education, nine in ten are 
capable, like old Fawcett, of reproaching a brother actor with talking of 
fmminrnt danger. 'Fliy, Sir, there'b not a grammar-school boy, but 
would teach ye the word is ennnrnt. Eminent danger ! Sir, Let 
me hear no more fmminents where I am stage manager. Pray, Sir, are 
you from Ireland ?” .Yet Fawcett could draw tears, or produce roars of 
laughter, where Gibbon, or Johnson, or Rogers would not so much as have 
dictated a source of passion. 

We wish the Drama well. We care nothing for Mr, Bunn, except as 
the present steward of its fortunes. But whenever or wherever circum- 
stances come to our knowledge connected with the secret obstacles laid 
in the way of the progress^and prosperity of the dramatic art, we shaH 
unscrupulously expose them. The interests of the Drama are now 
under the attention of the legislature. And it is fitting that the green 
curtain should he fully drawn up4p|Adgthc whole .Hiysteries of the mo- 
dern stage exposed to examinatiodll^BB^ ** 


NOTES ON PARIS ; 


Or Corrssoondsnee 


:e of }he ^rimmof^the Cockneys with th e 
CoefeS^fi^, 


kotjj n.— *Fa®s5H politm, 

Wmat traveller in Switzerland neglects i^o visit tlie site of the 
of Goliiau, near the lake of Lanerz, overwhelmed, some years ago, ^ith 
all its inhabitants, by the fall of a mountain ? Or who, when an earth- 
quake has toppled dowrn high towers and moss-grown steeples,'^— 
throwing up new soil and new productions Jni their place, — ^bi|t hastens 
to the scene of convolnan, to investigate *4ihe ftuiU br^fht feiSlt by 
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the renovated earth ? In Sicily, the wine {Terra mota) is estimated 
the fineiit, where I he vineyard has been shaken with an earthquake ! 

So is it after a revulutioji! The mosal mineralogist proceeds to the 
spot, with his hammer in his haiid^ to scrutinize ,what novelties the 
creation has unfolded through those fissures of the earthy which enable 
us to pry into her mysteries. TJie agriculturist busily compares the 
g-rowth of tlie new strcitiim brought to the surface, with the harvests 
reared upon that old alluvial soil deposited by the floods of time, — shakes 
his Jiead on observing the ahuiulaut crop of weeds, which have sprung 
up from the rankness of its redundant and unpurlfied strength ; and 
regrets that the shortness of human life will, during his day, afford no 
estimate of the influence of the new stratification on forest trees of 
nobler growth. It is tionieilung*, however, to watcii their slow progress 
towards maturity ; and the lap-'e of tlij-eo years since the Three Glo- 
rious Days of duly, 1S30, enables us, in some measure, to conjecture 
whetherposterity will confirm, in their honour, the decree of contemporary 
enthusiasm ,* and to decide whether, although tlie Froncli nation have 
got sometliiiig bettor in place of wliat was bad, the)f may not aspire, at 
some future epoch, to achieve the beH ? 

The quality of the “ blitter*' is that which first imports us to deter- 
mine. There lias been lime for the new ground to settle into some 


degree of stability ; and we have a right to look to the progress of the 
legislative and c.orrectional tribunals, to tlie state of public worship, to 
the prospects of art and science, to the tone of literature and of the 
Divitna, to the moral regeneration of the people, and the re. establish- 
ment of social institutions, in evidence of the advantages secured. 

Inve.'itigations of this conijireliensive nature have recently been 
attempted in France ; but by partisans either of the monarchical or 
republican fuction3. The facts of one side have consequently been 
the lies of tlie other ; and it will probably be a fbreigner who sets the 
question in a fair and equitable light. Meanwhile, conscious of our 
inadequacy to a task which demands a prolonged residence on the spot, 
and an intimate familiarity witli the customs and characteristics of the 
people, we are willing to contribute our quota of information, in the 
shape of a nosegay, of such weeds as may be jjulled by any idle passenger 
over the new iefldtory ; or a handful of the pebbles which lie upon the 
surface, too trivial for the attention of the scientific- mineralogist. 
Paris, in October, 1 83:^5, comiiared with Paris in June, 1830, will be an 


amusing, ns well as an edi^^dug^lllllllllp 
The first question We are iuclHHK^sk is, has become of the 

Carlists or Holy Alliance parfyf' ^ 

they sunk in earth, oy melted in air ? 

We know not,— w'O £ 91*6 n^V- .but nothing is 

The CarlistSt like the Toriei?,. (leal vengeance upon the 
by withdrawing the light of their countenance ; a light w'hich, after all, 
w'as only durkiiQSc visibie I The Tories take^to their travelling carriages, 
and quit England for the Continent*. The Carlists, — creatures of office, 
^possessed of little besides their^hotel^ in tlie Faubourg St. Geripain, 
and .their dilapidated chateauli in the provinces, having no money'lfor 
travelling expenses, either . exile themselves to the latter, or bastile- 


themselver within the ibrmer, unmissed, unmourned, unwept ! Eighteen 
. of the most considerable private hotels in Paris have been shut up for'the' 
last three^ears ; but who c^es for their. deaeytion, unless the unfiorVanate 
^.li^radesmen, in tt^hose hodkb the aam^%.aiid debts of the iUiistrioas owiietf . 
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are Inscribed as on a monument ? Who suffers by their emigration but 
themselves ? The Carlist mansions^ still in liabited^ afford^ meanwhile, a 
focus of sullen disaffection^ sub]^ as that which affixed a perpetual blister 
on the side of the First ConsuL In the circles of the Fai|hourg St. 
Germairij the Court and linhits of the Citizen Monarch are subjected to 
the same severe satire, which his ailiiiinistration and policy meet with 
from the liberals ; but; whereas, — 

“ It is the slaver kills, and not the bile,**^ 
the drivelling of the creeping things of the Faubourg, is said to indict 
severer suffering upon the Bourbon King, (regenerated, but still a Bour- 
bon,) who holds possession of the throne, than the boa-constrictor 
grasp of more fearful enemies. Yet w'ho can do ought but laugh at the 
puny malice of a party, of which the Duchesse de Berri is the Jeanne 
d'Arc, and Monsieur Dufougerais, the editor of The Mode," or World 
of Fashion,” newspaper, the cheralier sum peur ct suvs reproche ? What 
a Bayard for ia jeune France 1 What a brave Dnuois for the chivalry 
of legitimacy ! 

But if the FauhoTirg St. Germain, of October, 1833, may be said to re- 
semble a huge mausoleum, whose music is the dirge of priests, and whose 
light is seen as through (painted) glass, darkly, the Chaiissee d’Antin lias 
lost somethings of its pert prosperity. The ascendency f»f money broker- 
age, necessitated by the temporary emergencies of the state, has sub- 
Bided to its proper level ; and the money-spinner has become secondary 
and adjunctive to the interests of natioiiul industry. The monarchy, 
as now by tlie will of the people established, has been judiciously cplcd 
the reign of property and labour. Bankers are only men of other peo- 
ple's property and their own idleness. In the infancy of a savage tribe, 
implements become divinities, and a hammer is worshipped as a god. In 
the infancy of a regenerated government, every instrument of power 
becomes important ; the man with a strong box no less than the man 
with a strong head. But tlie day of the Chaussee d'Antin was a brief 
one. ’'fhe bf)ughs of a sappling incline towards the eartli which nourishes 
its roots. The full-grown oak flings aloft its boughs to the wifids and 
the light of heaven, forgetful of the source which supplied its earliest 
vigour. The golden crop yw’ed by the Laffittes and their kind, having 
brought forth plentiful harvests, the reapers have ifbw seed-corn of 
their own, to4‘ertilizc new-'ground, and feed the general demand.' 

Other remarkable transitions of opinion have taken place. Tlie 
military fervour which for a. moment a nation which, since the 

downfall of Napoleon, hafid been shorn of its inustachios. has gradually 
disappe^M^d. t^>r a moment the sight of an epaulet served to revive 
loiiguri^ressed associations of natioj^al glory. . Duriilg the invasion- 
every local militia-man fancied himself a ISIarlhorougb* 
the convalescence from ihe ordonnanre fever, ever national guard 
fancied himself a Lufines or a*Pesaix. But the illusion was temporal^ 
The inconveniences arising their business of private life, from the 
duties of civic guardiantdii^, soon stirred up the egotism of the trading 
classes. Great difficulty ivas esperie/icedGiy government in (^tbering 
togej;her the legions of National Guards, vrliich graced the puj^pet-show 
review^'of last July. The prisons of Paris are constantly fitted' with the 
refractory ; and its public institutions guarded by citizens tod proud to 
don the national uniform, who mount guard at ' the^tery gates of the 
TuUeriesy with their military belts buckled over their eycry-du^ clothes, 
lli^bliDg away their day with a their shoelftor, attd ex- 
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changing chit-chat and pinches of snuff with their passing acquaintances. 
The new monarchy has, therefore, no longer a military surface. Just as 
it was found impossible to naturalize the British Constitution, in a coun- 
try wher^ hereditary peerage was abolished, and the hereditary aristo- 
cracy of ^wealth suppressed, with the suppression of tlie droit d^ainesse, 
or mujnrat, and where consecpjcntly no efficient Upper HoiKse could be 
establi?tlied to form the balance of the state ; it has proved absurd to re- 
new the military system of Napoleon, now that the country is at peace, 
and its armies at leisure to defend the hearths of tha citizens. 

The agitators, or movement party* must be accepted as a very inade- 
quate representation of the iieptiblicans of France. The Repiiblicaiis, 
or regenerative party, have, for the most pai*t, j^iircd into obscurity; 
satisfied thaj; the Revolution of \he Three -DSftjf'p, was only a storm, that 
did its part to purify au overcharged utnutsfdjul^^andhot a moral deluge, 
creating a new order of the earth anil a new race of inhabitants. Many 
of these men lent their aid to establish the present form of government ; 
nay, without their aid, its establishment would have been more than 
problematical. “ It is necessary,” said they, iliat every form of 
monarchy should he tried and condemned, in hVance, before a republic 
can be permanently instituted. TJie descent to the general level must 
he rendered as smooth and progressive us possible. The fewer interests 
sacrificed^ and classes extinguished, the better. 11* it ho possible to en- 
graft a king upon a system of general equality, (Salisbury steeple mt 
Salisbury plain !) bo it so 1 The system of erpiality i.v in process of 
establishment ; the hereditary Peerage having been extinguished by the 
very Peers themselves. Let us try whether we cati amalgamate a mon- 
arch with the mass. Louis Philippe is an active and conscieutious man. 
Let him reign his best, while we retire to concoct a new form of repub- 
lican government for the benefit of our grandsons. History affords no 
precedent on which to ground our projects. The position of America, 
both physical and moral, is totally at variance w ith that of France. Ex- 
perience will teach us nothing, except in those general lessons derlred 
from the destinies of nations, which point out what to shun, rather than 
on what rock to build our trust.” Such are the view's of the philosophi- 
cal Republicans, wlm, having lent their influence to the Revoliftiou, have 
retired from all participation in its results. They bide their time !’* 
Whether Louis Philippe be, in truth, reigning hio best, is the next 
matter to consider, — in what degree the policy of the Doctrinaires has 
influenced his judgment,— -and how far he has been de-Bourbonized by 
the influence of cireumstanees. It was the fashion to call Napoleon, 
un enfant de la Hcvolutiou y” — Louis Philippe is the enfant trouve” 
of the last Revdiution. It is now' admitted that the present chef de Vetai 
had no more share in cookiiig^the dish, than any other king in the pre- 
paration of any other dish of which ho partakes. Lafayette and the 
Duke of Orleans, the supjiosed chiefs of the conspiracy of 1830, had not 
met for thirty tyisars, till they confronted each other at the Hotel de 
Ville, on the third of the t^ree days ! The Revolution of July was, in 
fact, a sort of spontaneous |:omffustiois, — tirere existed no plot, but the 
conspiracy of public opinion! A positive and pressing evil was to be 
remedied ; no one had time to think of consequences ; and the energy 
of enthusiasm in a ^ood cause, for a time, repressed even the evil pro* 
pensities of the wotit of agents* The great event was consequently 
unstaineS by excess ; and, for three days, the moral regeneration of the 
ptMqple seemed effect^* It was. not till tke hurricane sn)M»4|^'iliat tlio 
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flame noxious vapours and obscure reptiles were see<> to defile the 
earth I Meanwhile the State, which, like nature, abhors a vacuum, 
began, like the frogs of old, to cry aloud for a king— a king to satisfy 
the prejudices of foreign powers, as well as their own desires; and 
Louis Philippe was accepted, — not like a wife, for better for worse, 
but because no worse or no better was to be had. A happy accident 
supplied the throne of the new monarchy with an honest* and intelligent 
man. Since his accession, his activity in public life has not relaxed. 
The meuniiess of courtiership, w*hich not ten revolutions could extin- 
guish, occasionally prompted him into the folly of fancying he owes 
his elevation to his own deserts, and of causing him to maunder over 
his prowess of Valney rf|||^mniappes. But the man is a good man.* It 
was too much skill fn>m his charioteership, so 

long as his seat up^^||||||PP!Ki'as insecure, and his reins im])ertcctly 
affixed to the bits of his leaders ; but he is now bowling sm o<^^ **if^*f 
the road. The system of national education has been imyfyMAnd 
extended ; the commerce of the interior still looks forwijjnl'wiljllp ^ 
fiderioe to his protection and his railroads ; the international 
mercial allmnce with Groat Britain is strengtliened ; and, in spue^ 
the political intolerance suggested by bis present ministry, and the pro- 
secutions directed against a few liot-heuded demagogues, we augur good 
thing a/fr his reign.* It will do nothing to accelerate, with iiyurious 
abruptness, the progress of republicanl nation whose security evidently 
rests upon the calmness and sobriety of its march. 

The family of the Citizen King, 'meanwhile, exhibits a most unobjec- 
tionable character. The Queen is a virtuous wife, a good mother, an 
inolfensive Princess. Her children, who are well educated, are possessed 
of tolerable abilities ; with the exception of the Prince Royal, Duke of 
Orleans, a good-looking, well-mannered, well-dressed young man, with- 
out a grain of talent But as no one looks forward to the permanence 
of the present dynasty, his deficiency is considered imimpoi'tant ; and 
the higher and middling classes are well satisfied with a Prince who 
rides such good horses d I'ernyer A'ttglaU, and wears his Hussar uniform 
so gallantly^ The Duke of Orleans has; hpwever, no more chance of 
being King of the French than of becoming C^'icHjue of Poyais ! 

On arriving in France, nothing strikes the traveller m*»re than the 
sort of pro tamphrv character attached to all its public monuments. The 
handful of coin which warns us on the quay at Calais that, within 
the last twenty years, three races, (those of Napideon, Louis 
and Louis Philippe,) have had possession of the throne, becomes veri- 
fied as we advance. Nay, so often have the conservatory of the public 
works been taxed to alter or remove tiiO insignia of the varying dynas- 
ties, that, at the palace of St. Cloud and i»tber8, trophies of arms have 
been substituted in the frescoes.ahd architectural ornaments for the Ns, 
Ls, and Cs, which have successfully distinguished the proprietorship of 
the Royal domains. On the esplanade of the Invaliiles, a plaster ca^ of 
the Citoyen de» deux mondee, ^lainted ovq^ in bronze, was so scorched by 
the sun during the summer, that tife surface |>listered off ; add* the only 
image bearing the superscription of the new Ciesar in his new capital, 
presents^'the aspect of a piebald nigger ! The splendid edifice of the 
Madeleine, which is re-chrietened and dedicated .to d different object 
at every political change, after being intended an a church, a Tepfiple of 

^ * Ws demur te this chan^t^Lofiifl T.il#* 
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Glory, an Opera House, and an expiatory chapel, is now, once more. a 
Temple of Glory. The seminaries, erected for the Jesuits by Charles 
X., are now Normal Schools ; and the monastery on the ci-devant Mont 
Calvuire has become a barrack, on the Vhlcrian Mount/* ' But if the 
old institutions arc travestied, and the St. Genevieve, which first became 
a Pantlieon, next St. Genevieve ag:ain, has risen again into the Pantheon, 
new monuments and new institutions are not wanting. The impron*- 
ments of the Louvre proceed ; tlie foundations of a new bridge, new 
entrepots, and a new museum of natural history, are laid. Two ,cor« 
rectional prisons are completed ; and the triumphiil arch of the Bteile 
has advanced by a story. — Our next note upon Paris will concern the 
state of Literature, the Drama, and the — including the Aft , 

of Cookery— ^ne of the finest in Franc"*®^® ^ 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

1. The Parent* H Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, 

Writing for children, like writing for the people, has always been 
considered a very easy oHice, and, therefore, far below the notice of phi- 
losophers. The one and the other have thus fallen into inefficient 
hands, and have hitherto been iriadecpiately. performed. The truth is, 
however, that the tusk, in both cases, is one of extraordinary difficulty ; 
requiring a very intimate knowledge of liuman nature, and on exceed- 
ingly nice and discriminating judgment. For the present, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the writing for children; and shall hasjard a few re- 
marks on this interesting subject, in the hope of awakening attention to 
it, and also of bringing into notice the very excellent work, the title of 
which we have prefixed to this article. 

In all writings for children, we should keep distinctly in view two 
very distinct o!)jt*cts — tlie one the training of tlie moral character, the 
other the trainifig t>r llie mind. We CHii,g:ain our objects in a twofold 
manner, — first, by strenglluMiing and inff»rniing the understanding; and, 
secondly, by so strene,tlieiiiiig the associations that huhiU may he created. 
M’hile conveying knowledge, we ought so to convey it as to invigorate 
the m^ital taculties, to make the mind aifoud instnirnen^or the further 
acquirement of knowledge ; and we ought so to manage obr whole teach- 
ing ns to produce trains of association of a gentle and virtuous nature. 
In infancy the actual knowledge* acquired is of a very*smaU and insig- 
nificant amount ; hut the Ivihits that are then framed, and the mental 
power, in fact, w'ith the moral and meptal character then created, are 
indelible. It is this latter fart which renders the season of infaney so 
all important* ib the business of education. 

It should ever be rem|||iibered that the mind in infancy is like the 
body at that period ; it that it is simply inexpert, but it is also 

incapaide — it wants force. For example, the reason why the infant can- 
not walk, is not merely because it does not hnow how ; if it knew ever 
so well, it has not the force sufficient for the purpose. By training he 
acquii^ both the knowledge and the physical force that are needed. 
This tmalogous tq the situation of his mind. It is not merely 

witho^^Ull^ : it is also incapable of seizing and grasping certain 
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sorts of knowledge ; and exactly^ aa overworking the body in infancy, 
or giving it too heavy work, injures the body, so does etery attempt to 
force upon the mind matters above its capacity impair and weaken the 
understanding. 

Any one who will take the trouble to investigate, will quickly learn, 
that the mind of a child can seldom comprehend general, or, as they are 
sometimes termed, abstract propositions. , I'he vrurds in which such 
propositions are e:cprc.sscd, may be retained by the memory ; but the 
ideas w'hich these words are intended to embody never enter the under, 
standing of the child. This circumstance is of unspeakable import, and 
should modify every lesson wliieh the child receives. lie should be 
taught by illustrations, J^iiidividual cases ; ond his mind, by degrees, 
should be led from the a^yllrat. cases to tlie general expression, in which 
the fact common to 'all is, ns it wore, embodied. Let us take 

ns an example, what is cauMthc principle of gravitation. Let a child of 
five or six years of age read the follow'ing passage, relating^to one of . 
the incidents of what is termed gravity, and we feel certain j^at a 
complete incapacity an the part of tlie child to understand it bo 
immediately apparent.* Owing to the inertia of matter, any furon 
continuing to act on a mass wh'cli is free to obey, it pntduces in the * 
mass a (jiiickening or accelerated motion ; for as the motnin given in 
the first instant contijiues afterwards without any further force, merely 
on account of the inertia, it fulluw's that as much more is added during 
the second instant, and as much again during the third, and so on/’ 
(Elements of Physics, p. 88.) 

Now the incapacity of the chilJ to understand this, arises from the 
generality of the expression ; and there arc few children, w’ho could not 
be made to comprehend the various instances that may be given of this 
general expression, and who in time would come to see wherein all these 
instances were alike,* and to attach ideas to the expressions w’hich we 
have just quoted. 

A case in illustration has been here selected fr<»m the pliyslcal world, 
in order to reudor the error apparent. In this department of science, 
liowever, the error, when committed, is not so mischievous in its results 
as when the subject of instruction falls within the limits of the moral 
sciences ; and, unf(»rtunatefy, it is jnecihehy in iliis latter case, that this 
mode of instruction is attempted. Any one who has visited an infaiiU 
school must have seen the walls covered with the widest and must ah. 
striise generalities of ethical and religious scienc^!': any one who has 
opened a bo^lfeof instruction for children must have met with w’ise say- 
ings of the same nature, 'fliese, which are the ends of science, are first 
submitted to the infant understanding, which cannot qf»mprehend what 
is intended by them, or for what pifrpose they are brought before its ^ 
notice. We Imve now lying before us, a*coJlc*ction of books, published 
by the Sunday School Union ; and, on opening the first one that chance 
presented to us, we find the following questions and niiswers. The little 
Avork from which we extract them is called, “ 'flie Sfefond CatechUini, 
without Proofs." * • ^ 

1. Q . — Dear ebUd, do you It^ow wikat you are? 

J —I am I creature of Gud^ fi>r he made ur, both body and seii& 

* Xvt no one imagine that*we Intend to find fault with the work iimn which thie 
extract is made. We know of none who has, done so mndh to render ftcience attain- 
able by the common reader a» Dr. Amott. Cobid he be induced to wifte for chil- .. 
oar present complainte would have been uncalled for. 
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% How do you know you horo a soul ? 

^.^Becauss 1 find somothing within me that can think and know, can widb and., 
desire, can rejoice and lje sorry, whinh my lady cannot do. 

3. Q— -Wherein doth your soul dider from your botly ? . 

A. My body is made of llesh and blood, and it will die ; but my soul Is a spirit, 
and it will Hre after my body is dead. 

boseoch the reader to picture # himself a child endeavouring: to 
understand these questions. To learn the words is easy ; hut tft attach 
t<»‘ them any ideas of which the child could he made cognizant, wc believe 
utterly impossible. Body and soul, spirit and dying, think and know, 
wish and desiro — which my hr>dy cannot do. Where is the man, to say 
nothing of children, who does not feel all these the most diflicult sub- 
jects of thought ? How is it possible for a child to say what his body 
does, as separate from what isf liere called his soul ? When the child 
says, / ant' liungry , — 1 have lost nty doll, and / am sttrry, does he, 
can he fancy 7, any thing beyond and djtlcrciit from his hotly? In fjict, 
had we nert. seen the botik, and had we not personal experience that it is 
actually used in the schools of this country, so prcj>f»storous is the whole 
nflair, that we should have found it iiiiposMble to believe that such a 
, thing was in existence, and turned tt* such a ])urpose. Dh, hut w^e 
must teach tite poor religion, it is said. Very well, wc answer, teach 
them ; but, in the name of all that is reasonable, do not call this teacli- 
itig. This is destroying the understanding : doing more harm than if 
you loft the child to itself. Putting the child's body into a factory, and 
working it twelve Inuirs a-dny, is absolute beneficence, when compared 
wdth this torturing of its uTulerstandiqg. Tlie hu^iness of the mill would 
he play, in coiujiarisoii with attempting to learn and comprehend tliis 
Wretched farrago. 

What, then, is dosirtnl ? That which is desired ivS to ]»resent such 
ideas to.^t)ie child as he can grasp ; and to present them in individual, 
aud geiierul expressions. AVeiise the term individual for want of a bet- 
ter. Let there he im wide generalizations — no merely verbal oh.struc- 
tions, — but let the child learn everything tliat he can from things. APhat 
we ought to he solicitous about, is the character which his understand- 
ing takes ; not of the knowledge it acquires. Once make the instrument 

good one, and knowledge w'ill he easily attained. Exercise liis sym- 
pathies-— present to him subjects wdth w'hiclihis young mind can feel sym- 
pathy ; — these subjects must be human beings like himseif, and animals 
W'lth which he is familiar. Let us Jiear no telliiig ulauit spirits, and soul 
^nd'body, and dying. You might as well speak Greek to child, and 
r 'expect him to understand it as English. 

W is on this pLin w'c see that the authors of the Parent** Cabinet are 
^fhceeding. Tice work conies out in monthly numbers, at the small” 
'pyice of sixpence each. The^various articles are adapted to di^rent 
ages; and plates, illustrative and explanatory, are scattered through the 
volumes. The chief aim of the wTiter^^ appears to be to make them, 
selv^ not merely intelligible to children, hut interesting to ihem, — and 
while, interesting, in tlio bM^ sense of the word, instructive : habituat- 
ing their little readers to dad think with profit ; not tasking them 

btayondf hut av.copding to theif understa&dings ; preparing them, by goa- 
lie and gradual steps, to faye all the great difficulties of sci^oe. Regr- 
ing^the tender ndpds, as they^ would iKo tender bodies of children ; and ^ 
making both vigorous and healthf* 

' Some of the arti<^ are talee-^-*and the effect of these ujmn diildren 
,we have beon careful to watch. Of that has yet appeoreil, the talo V' 
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that moat interested us, and without shame we confess to this Interest, 
even though tiiey be children's books, was " Harry the Shrimper hut 
we have not found our little friends of the same opinion. The reason 
soon became obvious. The interest in Harry the Shrimper, was an inte« 
rest in the situation of tho father and mother of the child. It with 
these that we naturally syuijmthized^ We could understand what their 
emotions were, — could enter into and sliow them. Children, however, 
cannot so readily, or completely do this,— 4heir interest is consequently 
far more excited by matters entirely connected with children. The story of 
Ruth, the Ametlosil girl, has excited an intense and i»vcrpoworing inter* 
est in ohildren^r i^ho read almost coldly the tale of Harry the Shrimper. 
This circumstance is an important one, serving as a guide to the means 
of seizing and retaining the attention of eluldroii. We must learn, in 
each stage of infancy, what are ihot classes of ideas most within their 
grasp, most likely to excite their interest ; and tlien we should make the 
instruments to cultivate tho understanding. We sliall And, for example, 
that all children are peculiarly interested in the works of nature im* 
mediately before tlieni dowers, insects, lurtls, animals. These, then, 
and the various matters connected with them, may be turned to excellent 
use, both as regards the understanding and the moral haldts. Through 
the knowledge respecting tliem, ue can, by degrees, arcuhtorn«*the mind 
to correct nleas by clahsiiicatioii, to the habit of iollouing out and 
weighing evidence, and so ou ; while the morality of the child may, be 
equally influenced through the various classes of emotions which cun he 
elicited hy these suh)ects. 

Variety is also another is?quihite^'ift the education of children. Long 
continued attention is impossible in their case ; tho state of their 
nervqus sensibility requiring constant change. As in the case of tho 
body, so in that of the iiiiiid. A child, while awake, must be in constant 
activity; an activity nob of one kind, hut of several. Jri the mVntal 
training, this is attained hy submitting to the mind various subjects for 
consideration ; passing from one topic to another, before lassitude is felt 
hy applicatiou to any one. It is for this reason that a work of a miscel* 
laneous nature is desirable for children, — it is for this reason, that at- 
tempting ter instruct children, merely hy giving them knowledge re- 
specting one subject only, no tiiatter how important, is in the highest 
degree ridiculous^ and even dangerous. 

We sincerely hope that the heno\o]erit authors of this little work 
will continue their lahours, and extend thwr usefiilne^, hy taking in a 
still wider rang^of subjects, ami writing for children of a more advanebu 
age. d* A. H.\J 


RESISTANCE TO THE ASSp:SSED TAXES, 

The middle aqd* lower classes fiSel that they are aggrieved by some if 
our existing institutions ; but they do not see the cause of riie wrouM 
they suffer, nor the effectual. mode of redress. While tno 

middle classes are combining to reAst the Ai^isefl Taxjps, Tithes, and 
Church Rates, jthe working classes are forming Trades' JJnieiis, to re- 
aist the tendency of eur system of Corn Laws^ restrictieiis^Uid unequal 
taxation, to depress ilheir condition to a pitch of extreme vtreigshedness. In 
all these struggles, the middle and working classes ^re like men who 
aim dt the bludgeon with which they are strnck, instead of at toe as- 
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sailabt who irields \l , ' .The remedy is reel representation. Did the le- 
gislature truly represent tlb^.nirishes of the people, every had law would 
bo abolished the instant its ImdnesK should be generally fdt. But the 
pretended representatives do not feel as the people they nominally re- 
present^ They retain the iniquitous (!orn Laws, and 'taxes on the 
neoeasnrics of life, which press upi^^ tho working classes, and drive them 
into combinations against their masters ; and they retain the Assessed 
Tuxes, and drive the middle classes to a* resistance almost amounting to 
rebellion. There is both wickedness and folly, on tlic part of the legis- 
lature, in Ulus clinging to abuses which they c.'innot/after all, long maiiu 
tain. But,^^lthough all the wickedness is on tlie side of the legislature, 
the middle and working classes do not permit their superiors in rank to 
]noiiopolizo^'thef.foliy. if, instead of resisting, to the verge of rebellion, 
one or two unequal taxes, the middle clubses would insist upon such a 
farther reform of the representation as w'ould enable them to elect men who 
would lionestly represent their wishes in Parliament ; and if the working 
classes would direct their powerful Trades' Unions to the breaking down 
of that exclusive system of election whieh denies Uicm any voice in the ap- 
pointment of the men who are to have the power of taxing them, and com- 
pelling them to do military service ; the force of these two classes united 
would he irresistibleT The representatives would be in unison with their 
constituents ; and the King and Huu^e of Lords would liave no power 
to prevent a patriotic Ministry and of Commons from acting, in 

every instance, conformably to the wishes of the people they represent. 
Then Trades’ Unions and resistance to tlie Laws would be things as un- 
known as useless. M'^hatever the "people willed to do, they would bo 
enabled to do quietly and constitutionally, through tlicir re]>resenta- 
tives in the House of Commons. A low frnncliise, vote by ballot, ami 
ail annual rendering of account by the representative to the repre- 
sented, would animate the IJouso of Commons w'ith all the people’s 
feelings, and invest it with all their power. And this reformation of 
our representative system would destroy none of the proper influence 
of rank and property. The Duke would still have more influence than 
the Squire, the Squire than the Farmer, and the Farmer than the Labourer; 
supposing their moral and intellectual characters equally good. Besides, 
superior education, and greater leisure t6 cultivate the mental faculties, 
w'ould give the man of rank and wealth a great advantage over the in. 
dustrious classes, in the benoflciul influence of intelligence and moral 
A man' of high station, if not of inferior oharaeter, will alw’uys 
be preferred by the industrious classes to one of their oiHi order. There 
P Jd only too much tendency to respect adventitious distinctions. 

\ It is impossible to blame the movements against the Assessed Taxes 
England, and the Tithes in ^relaud, Tlie abolition of Imth w*as pro- 
mised ; the promises were broken ; and no course left to the people, but 
to submit to what they regard as Iwal plunder, or to resist the laws. 
It is only- matter of regret that the^ume energetic popular movement 
is not bVought to bear upon that system which upholds so many had 
laws, and ivliich, while iti|fet6Awill require the movement to be repeated 
before any other grievaii|l will be iedressed. After the Assessed Taxes 
have fallen, and Tithes been abolished, tlie Corn Laws caure. another 
semi-rebellibu before they are repealed. The tllies on 9agBr« 

Tea, News and Political Knowledge, drc. &c., will each stir. up the 
peoplg to resistance in their turn — ^resistance, perhaps, of a worse kind 
than the present, as passive resistance cannot operate effectualiy on 

. I.. . 
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indirect tasres. The foimdatiolifi of eocial order may^be ahaken by thcBC 
r^eatod irreji^ular movements of the |>eo][^^ and by the* growing convic- 
tion that <nily by resistance to bad laws chn the Legislature be wrought 
upon tu repeal them. 

In the itnpoHance of maintaining social order^ all parties are agreed ; 
but the three political parties meanildiiferent things by the same eicpres. 
sion. Each adds sometliing to the simple idea which the word order sug- 
gests. lly orderi the Tories, and their friends of the Holy Alliance, 
mean order, ^vitli tlic arihtocracy governing, and the people suffering in 
peace. By order, the Whigs mean the same thing, with tiie appenranre 
of the people luiving a hhuro in the government, and something to do 
with the iau s bcbidcs obeying them. By order, Badical or real Re- 
fonnerb mean order, w'ith the people governing — that is,%iejhihemselveB, 
through real representatives, making the laws which they are to obey, 
and altering and improving these laws at their pleasure. The Tory 
idea of order, is the vigorous and efficient governmi^ of the aristocracy 
by force ; the Whig notion is the peaceful'*^ governmoiit of the aristo- 
cracy by manaMivre and induence, and by concession, when absolutely 
necessary to i>rcvent revolt. Tory order is what this country will never bo 
cursed with again !t and Whig order has been tried, and found to lead 
to most admired disorder. It has been found that the shadow of Re- 
form will not satisfy tlio people without the substance ; that although 
they may be wheedled to retMi a House of promise-breaking Whigs 
for seven yciiri, they will not submit to be pillaged under form of law. 
The Whig sort of order ha\ing failed, and tlio Tory sort being banibhed 
for ever A*om this country, (from the British I&land that is : Ireland still 
lias it, green us ever,) the obviously proper course is to try Radical 
order, or the government of the people by themselves. Surely even the 
aristocracy would rather have an orderly popular government, than 
see the laws resisted, and falling info contempt, as at present* The 
people arc learning dangerous lessons. Rcbibtaiicc to autliority Is be- 
coming too familiar to their minds. The only remedy is good govern- 
ment ; and the only means of obtaining good government, is a cordial 
union of the middle and working classes to obtain a further improvement 
of the representative system. It is notorious tlnit the present House 
of Commons is the mere creature of Ministers. The people were 
rcbolved on obtaining the abolition of the Assessed Taxes ; and the 
members of Parliament knew it, nay, were, in most instances, pledged to 
vote for the abolition. But the Minister chose to rejoin these taxes, 
and the people's representatives obeyed the Ministerial will with larkcy- 
like obsequiousness. They have acted in the same way with regard to 
the Bread Tax, and will do the same when that most aboniinabie of all 
imposts shall be again brought before l^arliament. The old boroiigh- 
niongering Parliaments could do no worse. RIformhas still to be obtained. 
Let the men of Birmingham thSl^ of this ; and, iiibteud of exposing 
themselves to contempt by their public meetings in favour of the cur- 
rency nonsense, and the Suitable Exchange foolishness, repeat the part 
which once they acted so nobly* Thqt meaisure^ reform which the nation 
obtained was^tnainly owing to the majestic atntude of Birmingham. 

* £xmt iu the case of Irebrad, which they think not deterring of better than 
Terx tdCtment ; that ic to say, force without any ceremony. 

f Allliough the Tory party is not unlikely to regain power, through the iinbecilUy 
and diseovei^d hollowness of the WhigS^ the Tories kitow that it is impossiSlg, that 
their iavonrite sort of order can he again esUblidied. It must give plam to the 
Whig forh with Bunra attention to the popular wiU*tliim the Whigs have ihtm 
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THE DEBT;— A PATHETIC BALLAD, 

BY JOBS BCM,. 

AFTER TRE MANNER OF T. H. BAYLET. 

Air—** Oh no, wr never mention her.* 

Oil yeSj 1 uftoii menEuu it>— 

It haunts me in my Kleep ; 

And when I cast the nighUjHarc iff, 

1 only wake— to weep I 
From war to war they hurried me,— • 

1 mean the Tory set,— 

And when thqyM drain'd my pocket dry. 
They left me deep in debt ! 

*Twas said Reform a chanf/r would bring, 
And me from burdens free ; 

But ns they've taken ail mg cash, 

They've left no change for me. • 

'Tis true, that 1 am curs'd no more 
With (’roker and his set, — 

I do not feel Old Bags and Peel, 

But still am 1— in debt I 

They say that 1 am happy now, — 

The highest of the high, — 

They hint tliat 1 forget the past. 

But ah ! — *tis all u lie ! 

The bailiffs in their « 7 >onf/tn 7 -hoiise 
My body soon may get ; 

And nothing but a sponge, I'm sure, 

Can wipe away my debt ! 


ITALIAN SINGERS, DANCERS, AND FIDDLERS. 

** Monilcur le Comte, on voui demande, . 

Si vouD nr mettez le hola, 

1.0 muplc JKS pcvoltera !" 

** Jntes au iieuple, qu*il attende : 
n faut que3*ailie a rOpera.” 

Who would believe that this satire addressed itself to Monsieur^, de ' 
Muurepas, before the first revolution ! Certainly not those Who bave 
an opportunity of watching the grey heads, and wrinkled foreheads, 
which at this presatit wnting adorn three times a week the royal, 
and the diplomatic boxes of the Frencli opera ; — to witness the fedts of 
Porrot, (whose vaulting ambition" more than rivals their owh ;) or 
the vends de jamhe of B^ard, (a girouette still more rapid in her evo- 
lutions than themselves, fr tti^ir kind.) * The moment Taglioni appears 
on the stage, up go the glasses ! and some two dozen reverend headfe, 
in which the destinies of the kingdom are locked,, as in Portia's leaden., 
casket, lay tliemsclves together in b^thless attention, to Watid^ 
gesture, every glance, every smfle of the Bayadere !— You have seen 
the .sSme men that very mornings taking sft'uff to keep U^mselves awake, 
during one of the pount Montlosier's erudite qpee^es from tho tri- 
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bune of the llous^ of Peers ; or you have heard them gabbling into si* 
lence one of the animated orations of Gamier Pages^ in the Lower Cham* 
her. Now, they are all car ow roi< Velttqtienve de la Chnmhre de% 
Uvbats, — ou ecoute le ballet !—Yq ('onsrript Fathers ! wlio, untaught by 
the marcii of events, still bid the people wait, that ye may go to the 
opera, wliy does not a Bussiiet arise to teach you that there is a pit in 
preparation, whose lasses are not to be bought ot, and whose condemna- 
tion i» eternal ! 

But is the thuig more discreetly done in London ? ^Vo know that in 
Pans, the ilaiighter-in.luw of an Knglish Marquis still figures in the 
ballet; aliile a late muiiauer of the King’s Theatre, expressly, and in. 
digiiantl> declared that Ins stage was '' Le edrail des *the 

haram of the House of Peers ! Which l^e the men by whom its rehear- 
sal^, and its dark nooks are infested who loiter behind the scenes, or, 
more impudently still, parade their gross adniiraticni before the eyes of 
tJio jmblic, in tliosc lower htage-bo\es, named (after the dust raised by 
the chalked feet of the figurantes,) ** Chalk Farm ?*' \Fho, but tho 
hereditary legislator-.^of tlie land * We will not name them. There is 
no occ.'ision. Five hundred persons behold their demeanour two nights 
on every week ol the season ; on one of whiUi, tJie Tuesday, debates are 
carrv me on in another, and, as it would seem, less important House, 
where tlieir wisdom is supposed to oiler an essential adjunct to the acts 
of government. Next t<» Newmarket, in l.icl, tho souls of these men are 
infatuated by the upeia. M hen Ziiiguiice or Grcenmantle are not ruri» 
ning. Mademoiselles Juhe and Augusta are dancing ; — The favourite Ta- 
ghoiu'^agaiust the field ! — “ To-iught little Pauline broke down, and 
Pei rot was dead lame .’’ — ** Ten to one that Proche takes Pauline’s part 
before the season is over .^” — ** Done!" 

In Polrarcirs noble essay, *• IJe coutetuplu mundf,** in treating of 
vessels of bronze or Corintliiaii brass, (supposed to be formed by the fu- 
sion of diveis metals at the huriiing of the city of ('orinth, and passion- 
ately i»rized b} the Homans,) Coniilh," sajs the philosopher, is aveng. 
cd ! &he razes the walls of } our mind, she overthrows the temple of 
your reason, by tins v.iiii and frivolous coveting. Whenever you lan- 
guish over } our statues of bronze, ( urintli, from her ruins, triumphs 
ov'er you !” And has not I till v, the Niobp of nations," her revenge 
upon the Ciotlis r Do not her singers, her dancerh, go forth to enervate 
mankind ? Even Nap<»l(‘on was tickled in the ear by the soprano Cres- 
centim, the Velluti of bis day, into tho fully of bestowing upon bun the 
order of the Iron Crown— the guerdon of chivalry — the meed of hero- 
ism. Fariiiclli, like Dav id of old, sang the evil spirit out of a royal 
S&ul, and contrived to make himself Prime Minister in retqyn ! And what 
nabies are more eminent in Europe, at«the prehcnt moment, than tho»e 
of P|ista, Paganini, and Taglioni? AVilb^i force died the other day— 
(WHberforce tho moral Howard of tliq^ceiitury ?) and the necrologists 
of the public press gave him each their half column of larneiitation. What 
would they not have done for the loss of the first singer, dancer, or fid- 
dler of modern Italy ! It may be ev^ doubted whether the public 
would care so much for the amphtation oft a btdtcsman's right arm, 
as for the loss of Taglioni’s toe and whether, sooner thsm submit to 
the banishment of Pasta, they would not cheerfully sacrifice half-a-dozen 
pains-'LdLing members of Parliament* 

, " Dites an pe npla qu’il attends t 

Nous as pottreas pentre I’Opaai^ 
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Wexemember seeing the late Lord Liverpool lounging at Almacks 
during his Premiership^ with his garter buckled in slovenly style over a 
pair of shambling black pantaloons ; a sort of demusemi court-dress of 
the most ludicrous kind. W e remember^ too, seeing the late Lord Lon- 
donderry there, — his pale, and stony brow, striving to unbend itself 
under the smiles of beauty, like an iceberg, rendered slippery, but not 
soft, by the sunshine. At Alrnacks, however, these ministerial noblemen 
sought the society of their Peers ; and W ednesday nights arc sacred to 
ministerial leisure. There was decency in their source of pleasure, as 
well as in their mode of its enjoyment. But look at Lords A., B., C., 
and D., and the rest of their Silenus crew, in their harnm at the King's 
Theatre ; or admire the Due de B. or the Comte de M., in their tiger's 
den in the Hue Pelletier! Yes! Italy t> triumphant! Montesquieu 
might still find a last chapter to add to his treatise upon the Decadence 
of the Romans ! 


MONODY. 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

Bif the Author of Corn^Law Ithi/me.ft, 

Thr steward of the trampled poor is gone ! 

The prince of charity hath bowed to fate I 
The godlike friend of wo, that wanteth one, 

Finds good deeds done on earth, his best estate ! 

How long for him God bade his angel .wait ! 

Oh, reverend brow ! thou conquerest Envy's frown. 

And dead, half humaiiizest Faction's lintc ; 

As wlieu a minstrel, of time-tried renown, 

Cast o'er his deathless page the light of suns gone down ! 

Oh, yo who died, tran»pled at Petei^oo, 

By England's Juggernaut! Ye, too, who drank 
Slowly life's bitterest cup, not drugged with rue. 

But hrirnm'd with hopeless pain ; and ye who sank 
In blood at Wexford, rolling rank o'er rank. 

Like storm-swept waves ! the golden door throw wide. 

That needs no golden key, niid hail and thank 
The meek, the mereiful, t^ho ne'er denied 
His aid to want and grief, w'hen they for succour cried. 

> . • 

But ye, who plough the dint with curses ! ye, 

'who scalding tears o'er wrongs inflicted weep, ^ 

And drink them frqm yeur eyes of misery. 

To quench with nve the burning soul, or creep 
To cold discomfort’s bed, and dreaming steep 
Your straw in agonies ! keep — pallid slaves, 

Who still wear chains ! your^orm that dies not, keep ! 

^And kneeling, in your hearts, on tyrants’ graves, ^ ' 

Swear deathless hate to them, their gods, l^eir fook, and knaves* 
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I KSTM the late Mrs. Hannah More tolerably well^ perhaps as well as 
it was possible that any man f>houid know her who had not won her con- 
fidence by enrolling' himself amongst her admirers. In thesip last words 
1 mean no ofFence : for 1 respect her mem<»r}% and I respect the feelings 
of the mdtiy and excellent friends who bur\ive her. But it canndt 
reasonably oiFend the warmest of Mrs. More’s friends, if I say that slie, 
in common with most other female writers^ required some homage^ 
expected^ in fact^ to iiave some couit paid to her, before she wot Id divest 
herself of that reserve which clings more or less to all thoughtful people 
in England. There was nothing to complain of in this ; on the contrarya 
it is not easy to think well of a w'oman who has so little solf-rcspect at 
to extend her confidence to one who has taken no ]>ains to win it^ nor 
manifested, by any signs, that he would \uliic it if ofiered. For myj>art, 
I had no title to any peculiar or confidenti.il mark of Mrs. Afore *s regard. 
I had shown no disposition to conriliate her friendsliip ; I had ndTr paid 
her a compliment; I iiad cvpresbed no iiiterebt in her wmks; 1 had 
not sch much as appeared to know that she was an author ; and even, 
when calling upon lier, to acquit myself of those cuhtoniary attentions 
which were challenged liyhersex, age, and station in hocicty, I had never 
travelled one hair's-breadth beyond the line of distant and frigid polite- 
ness. Indeed, on looking buck from tins distance of time, 1 am afraid 
that I must eien have appeared churlish in my too punctilious care to 
have it understood how little I participated in the blind feelings of admiriu 
tion which congregated so many stnuigers in her house. 1 am far from 
defending my own conduct. I now begin to fear that it w'us almost atro- 
cious. I ought to litive allowed a great deal more weight than 1 did to 
her many excellent qualities ; and with respect to some of her opinions, 
which disgusted me, I might certainly have consideicd that they arose 
naturally from tlio constitution of her own mind, ami from the f.ort of 
company which she had alw u) s kept ; and, at nil events, I ought to have 
exercised, in behalf of bo amiable a woman, and a woman ro clever us f»he 
certainly was, a little more o^that catholic toleration which one learns 
in passing through this world, and which the possibly, on her part, might 
sometimes -feel culled on to exercise towards myself. But 1 was young 
in those days. I bad strong opinions ; ] bad profound feelings: and the 
subjects which to me appeared important above all others were exactly 
those on which Mrs. H. More knew absolutely nothing at* all, and some 
of which she affected to despise. Indeed, considering Mrs. More’s early 
history, it must have been surprising if^she hud formed any opinions at 
all upon subjects which do not enter the range of ordinary conversation. 
Whatever opinions she had, I am, fully persuaded, were pure, mirror-like 
reflections from the conversation of the people with whom she associated 
in her youth ; and her own ability was shown chiefly in illustrating their 
tendencies, or delivering their^ substance in a graceful manner* But 1 
am anticipating. • | 

The occasion which drew me within Mrs, H. More's circle wije this 
In the year 1808, or 1809, a lady, with whose family I maintained a very 
intimate acquaintance, had then recently begun to build a villa in the 
beautiful valley of Wrington ; and in this valley, not above a mOe and# half 
frefm my friend’s rising house, stood the pretty cottage of Mrs. B« More 
ai^ her usterp. The valley of Wrington Uea in the county of Somerset, 
TOlb IV.P-i^MO. zxi. X 
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which is still an interesting district of England ; hut was then much more 
to on account of one romantic feature which it possessed^ if notexclusively, 
(for Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and other counties of the south, shared in 
that distinction,) yet in pre-eminent beauty — i mean the Downs, which 
have now, 1 fear, one and ail,* disappeared under Local Enclosure Bills* 
The vale of Wrington was generally approached from Bristol, leaving 
that city by the high-road to Plymouth. About the ninth mile-stone you 
begin to descend into a richly wooded vide stretching westward for about 
ten or twelve miles, until it meets a boundary in the shores of the Bris- 
tol Channel. The high-road winds along the base of the hills which 
guard the valley on the left, and, after a course of some miles, gradually 
wheels away to the south, by crossing over this range of hills to Axbridge 
and Cross, in the lung chump^ne of Bridgewater. But, a little below 
the point at which this great road from Bristol first enters the valley^ 
another road, in appearance a mere lane, diverges to the right, widening 
its distance continually from the main road, as the valley expands in 
width ; this rustic lane steals along the foot of the steep pastoral hills 
which form the right barrier of the valley. Withiu a mile and 
a.half, perhaps, from its first commencement, it passes under the 
shrubbery wall of what was then Mrs. More's cottage ; half-a-niiie 
further, it connects itself, by a cross road to the left, with the little 
town of M^rington, which stands out in the open area of the vale, 
aloof from either range of hills ; three miles further, it passes through 
the little town of Coiigresbury (pronounced Coomsbury) ; somewhere m 
the neighbourliood of which, it divides into two branches, one pursuing 
the same direction us before to iyesion>>svper-mare, a little sequestered 
hathing.place on the Bristol channel, whilst the other winds round the 
base of the hills, at the point where the range terminates, into the col- 
lateral valley of Brockley, upon the other side of the hills to the right. 
On the summit of these hills, and overhanging Mrs. More's cottage, to- 
gether with the whole line of the sequestered road which 1 have been 
describing, ran a most beautiiul scries of dow^ns, upon which you might 
roam for miles, without the slightest interruption of hedge, ditch, or 
fence of any kind. Tiiey presented the appearance of vast lawns, eaten 
close by sheep, except only where they we^e traversed by large breadthe 
of fern, intersected, however, by smooth grassy sheep-trades in every 
direction. Over these downs it was possible to travehby private paths 
to the very suburbs of Bristol. Guide-posts, or houses, there were none ; 
hut, as a more conspicuous means of directing the perplexed traveller, 
especially in snowy weather, at intervale of half-a-mile or so were planted# 
in H continued^ series, belts of Scotch fir, whose gloomy masses, at so short 
a distance, could be discovered ky the eye almost in any state of the at- 
mosphere. Rarely can a highly cultured, and densely peopled land, like 
England, have ofiered such ample facilities for solitary walks and rides as 
these particular downs. The ascent to them was usually steep# but not 
abovo half-sJ^milo in length. And once at the summit, so were 

Dig hreeses, so elaetic the turf^ that few jiorses were duQ and spiritless 
enough to resist the inspitaDon of so many genial iufittesees. The first 


* If any ipccipien of these most besutlfulpattoral lawns is still to be found,! presume 
tbst It must be the sir nil dewn at Clilton, on the hilts imiDediately above tbeliet- 
wrfl# «nr Erfeiol. 1 hit, 1 fn.egine, will le spared on accouiU of its cottfigeity lo a 
pls«e so n u<h the Hibrt ot imalidc. < £ttt it ie ill fitted ler exentisdlUiig to thfjiifit 
fituttSUoaauy ispitscfiMdiVfpictumofedS^^ 
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step upon the soft spriopy turf« operated as a sviafinnons to a pallopi or to 
restless caprioles of animal delight, approaching to either side of these 
down8> you looked down into valleys of exuberant wealth and beauty^ and 
inevitably presenting to view almost in every village some speeimen of 
that rich ecclesiastical architecture, for whiah, next after liie county of 
Lincoln, Somersetshire is, 1 believe, the most advantageously distil)- 
guiahed of any province in the island. At a distance of eight or a doaeo 
milea, you saw the Bristol (Channel, glancing restlessly, and throwing 
up white sails every moment to the sun ; whilst, in the midst of all this 
lifeandsplendoiir, gleaming upwards from the whole wide cireumferenee of • 
the horizon, your own immediate plateau or terrace was, even at noon.day, 
as silent us the grave : no sound, except the sweet-toned tinkling of the 
sheep .bell, or the murmur of a passing be*e, ever occurring to break the 
silence upon those aerial solitudes. Such w as the character of an Kngliah 
down ; and I have described it because it is now extinct, — all has been 
extinguished by Act of Parliament. The spacious lawris have been cut 
up into potato-fields; the Scutch firs have been burned for Tdel; the 
sheep have gone the \fav of all mutton, — tlieir bells have been long since 
wrought up into men.trupa and spring.gutis ; and neitlier Bristol Chan« 
nel, nor shipping, valley, nor churches, could be seen when J was last 
there, in conhequence of wuills, ten feet high, which bounded each side 
of the very strait and formal road now ti aversitig these once romantic 
grounds. 

No 6uf*h changes, however, had then been made ; and the cliaraeter of 
the scenery, anj^dst which Mrs. More had, in old age, taken up her resi- 
dence, w'ore as yet those features 1 have descriherP, of primitive and under- 
pec^ded England. She had previously occupied a house detached fioni 
the hills on either side, and not far, 1 think, from the centre of the 
vale. This place was called by the somewhat vulgar and sentimental 
name of Cowslip Green, But her present dwelling, standing under tlic 
shelter of the hills, lK»re the incoherent one td Barley Wood, What bad 
been the course of her previous life i know only in the moat general 
outline. Originally, 1 have underKtooil, she and her sisters conducted 
a boarding-school for young ladies in Bristol. There can be no doubt 
that it was well managed ; f^r all the sisteirs, five in number when 1 
first knew them, were, in different ways, women of some talent. The 
ample fortune which they were supposed to have made, must have been 
founded on the success of their school, though doubtless increased after- 
wards by Mrs. if. More's literary emoluments. But it was not as an 
author that Mrs. H. More had originally forced her way either to fortune 
or to notoriety. She was one of those persons who owed l^er reputation 
partly^ it is true, to literary talent, and«that talent such that, cultivated 
and directed as it afterwards was, and allied with * religious principles 
of peculiar strictness, it might have fought its own road to distinction^ 
but which, in fiust, was not, nor could he, from circumstances of positioili 
exposed to that severe trial. From her earliest efforts to her latest, 
Mrs. H . More was never suffered to sw^ alone ; but was held above 
Water by such powerful hands as tnade it iihpossible that she ohould 
sink. I know not how soon in her career, but certainly whil^ yet con- 
sidered^ y<>ung woman, she had been introduced to the domestio society 
of the Duthess of Beaufort, and of fhat Mrs. Montagii, so famous at one 
period fbr her Essay on Shak8|>eare, (against the eavils and laughabto 
' mistmntlatkHis of Volulre,) — fojt her literary' parties, and for her gw. 
Bevdni palnmage of the London duaniiy^dSfeiOi. Of theso hdam I 
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had myself occasion to hear a good deal in •conversation with Mrs* More: 
and of Mrs. Montagu, in particular, 1 remember^ that she told me, more 
than once, and with an emphasis very unusual to her, that in the whole 
course of her long life, which, either at Bath or London, had placed her 
in contact, through nearly half a century, with almost every celebrated 
person of her own country, whether ]>olitical or literary, and with a 
large proportion of the distinguished foreigners who had visited this 
country during that period, she had never mot with one person of either 
sex who made the smallest approach to Mrs. Montagu in genuine wit, 
or in felicity of conversation. She did not even make an exception in 
favour of Madame de Stael. This report of Mrs. Montagu’s brilliancy, 1 
confess, surprised me ; Imt, of course, it did not become me, who had 
never so much as seen that lady, to dispute Mrs. More's opinion : 
which, after all, may liave been true ; for we all know how little propor- 
tion there sometimes is between the same person’s talents for talking, and 
for writing, 

Beginning life, then, in her character of author, under such patronage, 
we can easily understand how very little merit would suffice, less indeed 
by a great deal than she really had, to push the young and agreeable 
Miss ilannah More into a vuht deal of notoriety. Not merely noticed, 
but caressed by two potent leaders of society in London, she could not 
fail of commanding at once a pretty extensive popularity. It is true, 
that forced reputations usually decline faster even than they have risen. 
And there can he no doubt that some such re-action will operate power, 
fully upon the pustliumous fame of Mrs. More ; and I counsel every man 
who has funded money in her works, to sell now' : for assuredly live 
years will bring them dow’n to a heavy discount. But in her life-time it 
was scarcely possible tliat any revolution of that nature could affect her; 
for the same artificial forces, which liad originally been put in motion 
to elevate her unduly, w-ere continually at work to sustain their own 
creation. And, very naturally, they acted with increasing advantage 
at every step, and w'itli accelerated pow'er. For Mrs. More was prudent 
and vigilant in the management of her interest. An old friend she 
never lost, except by death : and she was continually strengthening 
her influence by new friends, in the sameip sphere of life. Her letters 
and her attentions, slie planted judiciously : nor did she ever forget to 
be pointedly encouraging in lier manners, or to make her society and 
her house us agreeable as possible to the rising generation of noble fa-* 
inilies. Her epistolary correspondence was extensive : and there, again, 
the learned in such branches of petty politics, know well the refinenienta 
of art by which adroit tacticians vary and masque the modes of winning 
a powerful person to their aid, hy«giving him a motive for reading passa- 
ges from their letters, or for,appeaiing to their opinions, and thus even- 
tually for giving currency to tlicir nume^, and sustaining their autborily. 
One letter, we may suppose, expresses some forcible opinions upon a great 
question, or an eminent person, just at that moment occupying the pub- 
lic mind. Every body is eager to deliver his opinion upon it : and it se- 
cures an attentive audienefp, to say, — 1 will tell you what Mrs. Hannah 
More says about it : even people, not particularly under the influence of 
her name, are apt to listen, under the belief that tliey will at legist bear 
a natural and unbiassed judgment, aS from one who is a mere lofdker-on^ 
living jfl retirement, and not warped, it may be presumed^ by any dis- 
turbing forces of partisanships > Then another letter accompanies, the 
present of a new work, just fresh from the press: and this perhaps coh- 
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tSins thftificfl for valuable bints wbich> doubtless^ really had been (inven, 
but only are prodigiously over-rated in value. A third letter, again, is 
not directly addressed to the person at whom it is mainly levelled ; to 
this person is sent, circuitously, a message, which form of address makes 
it possible to say far more complimentary things than oOuld decently be 
said to his face, with this fiirther advantage to his vanity, that a message 
being communicated at the next rencontre, which is probably at a party, 
ensures to the flattering expressions something like a pubiication. But 
all this, it will be said, is absolutely intrigue, or manoeuvring chicanery ; 
and can I mean to tax Mrs. Hannah More with anything so mean and 
worldly-minded as this ? Intrigue is an ugly word. What 1 mean to de- 
scribe, and in a certain degree to charge upon Mrs. More, is not liable 
to any harsher name than that of finessing. It is that sort of diplomacy 
wliich, practised for public ends, and upon a broader scale, would be 
held strictly honourable, and lo(»ks mean, only because it is practised 
for a somewhat selfish, and, by comparison, a trivial purpose, — that of 
sustaining a name, or a certain amount of notoriety, by furnishing people 
of eminent stations *witlj motives for talking about one*« self, and by 
engaging their kind feelings in one's behalf. After all, I contend that the 
fault lies in the degrv : Had Mrs. More dedicfited extraordinary pains, 
and much of her time to these artifices, or had she employed a very 
complex and elaborate machinery for the purpose, in that case she would 
have stood open to deep moral censure. As it w'as, and copsidering 
what powerful conductors there had arisen latterly for calling off public 
attention from herself, considering what perilous rivals she hud in Bo- 
naparte, in Lord Byron, in Mr. Cunning, and a thousand other over- 
stimulating themes, all tending to reduce less agitating names and me- 
morials to one c(»inmou level of insipidity, Mrs. More was warranted in 
sustaining so mncli talk about herself in tlie London influential circles 
as might just serve to apprise people that she belonged to the living 
generation. Otherwise, as Mrs. Hannah More had known l>r. Johnson, 
and as that fact ha]»peiied to have been well advertised by Boswell, many 
people were a])t to tliink of her as ** the late Mrs. Hariiiuh More,*' who 
had been buried perhaps with all her works before the Fiencli Ucvolu- 
tion. But apart from thi<( excuse, and supposing that she really had 
been under no prudential obligation far refreshing the world's remem- 
brance of hefself, 1 must confess that even flattery the most direct, 

► has always appeared to me a far more venial offence, and meriting far 
more indulgence than it usually receives, except from its objects. This 
much at least I can say with truth, that in every case of flfittcry which 
it has ever happened to me personally to witness, nine-tenths of it, to 
say the least, have been pure overflowings of courtesf, or perhaps of 
benignity. And I am convinced, that whore people decline to express, on 
a proper occasion arising, the just esteem which they entertain for a per- 
son's meritorious qualities, merely because that person is present, we 
may rely upon it, that this forbearance is to be set down«either to down- 
right mauvaisa honte, or the least, to natural reserve ; very often to 
coldness of heart, or to sullen nfbrosencss pf temper. Recurring to my 
own experience in this matter, I may say that Miss SewardT^was the only 
person within my knowledge whose flattery did not seem to be the in- 
voluntary overflow of generous Sympathy with its object. That lady 

> seemed to flatter, so far as respected her motive, merely upg;a a pre- 
.vioas calculation of its expedience or its necessity ; either because she 

' believed that it was expected, or guessed that it mi^t beprofitable : end^ 
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«• l»6tp€dl«d tlie scale or measure of her Aattery^ apparently she had not 
ftuide at all but a tentative approach by degrees, (and not very slow ones) 
to the muximum of what she imagined that the party would bear. Thus, 
for instance, her public meetings with Lord (then Mr.) Erskine at Bux. 
ton, were as good as a comedy to the assembled public. Each particular 
assault she prefaced with a look of doubt and distress), thrown round 
the circle, which seemed to say, lie has stood much : will he stand 
this.^*' He, although he bad, from a habit <»f complimenting himself, 
gained the name of Mr. Counsellor f^go, so little relished the quality of 
Miss Seward's adulation, that at length he was seen to hide himself be. 
hind a broud-backed man, and when the hack failed, behind a pillar, in 
order to elude his pursuer. Bqt, w'ith this single exception, all the Aat- 
tery which it has been niy fortune t<i \%itness, might fairly be set d(»wn 
to the account of genuine sympathy with real and nrirloiihted merit. The 
merit might he overrated, and the sympathy itself might be exaggerated 
as to degree in the expression <»r it ; but generally tliere was s(Mne real 
foundation fur both the one and the other. And the true principle at 
work, after all, was pure goodness (»f heart, or (at the very least) cour- 
tesy seeking to deliver itself of a debt, by acknowledging those claims 
to which the public v<dce seemed to give the right of challenging acknow- 
ledgment. The.se opinions of mine w'ith regard to Auttery, make it less 
offensive to avow an overruling belief that Mrs. More's reputation as an 
author had ftrst commenced in a reciprocal intercourse of Aattery, and 
that in some degree it was kept alive by means of the same quality. 
And, therefore, when it is said to me, Do yoii mean to tax Mrs. More 
with worldly-mindedness 1 answer, ** Certainly 1 do; in spite of her 
sincere piety, and her earnest wish to attain a higher standard of reli- 
gious practice, I believe her to have been, in some considerable degree, 
though not immoderately, a woman of a worldly mind ; that is, involun- 
tarily laying too much stress on rank, public honours, and, above all, on 
public opinion ; and, what is more, 1 believe lier to have been conscious 
of this infirmity, and to have struggled meritoriously against it as against 
' the ein which did Uto easily beset her.’ 

However, to revert to her early life, I suppose that nobody at this 
time of day will think her ejirly efforts in literature adequate of them, 
selves to Hcoount for her early reputation. The way in which her posi. 
tion amongst people of rank w'as made to assist her, is not exactly 
understood, even wlien it is made known as a fact. People will object 
that no countenance from tlie aristocracy could avail to warp or disturb 
either the public or the critical appreciation of her works. But the 
way in which q large body of fashionable supporters can be made to 
assist an author, is this : A w^omitn of rank goes about canvassing for 
BUbsciibers or for purchasers, as the case may be : interesting young 

friend of mine,” she wiys, lias written a sweet little thing called Baa 
Bleu ; and positively 1 must have your name down on my list of patro. 
niaers to her genius.” Now, with as much influence as belonged either 
to Mrs. Montagu, or to the Duchess of Beaufort, It w*as easy to collect 
names enough to carry off three or four impressions. Then mark what 
fdlows. The fact, the naked fact, without comment or explanation, 
that three or four editions of a bouk^have been carried off in t&ree or 
four days, being reported in every newspaper, travels with the sj^d of 
light alLover the kingdom., People in the provinces are nqturally ifii^ious 
te see what is report^ to have made so deep an impression oh i|ie me- 
iropidiB; and very often^ donbtlesa, they create for themselvea all that 
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tb^ haTd baea taugbt to oxpeet. I myself, witbin my own narrow ox- 
porieneo, have known many instanoes where a book was bought, (ai in 
particular Mrs. bfore's Ccoleba,) for no other reason than because some 
startling amount of editions had already been sold in London ; and this 
I have known done^ by people who, had they happened to be in the 
secret, and to hove been aware that the first three editionsi which ope« 
rated, by their rapid sale, as the decot/ editiomt to the public, had been 
really bought almost exclusively by distinguished friends of the author, 
prepared for months beftu'e its appearance to expect the book, and who 
had in fact bespoke their copies, would undoubtedly have allowed no 
weight at all to the startling phenomenon of the sudden sale. 

To return to Mrs. Hannah More's history; — by means as artificial as 
I have Itere described, she had first emerged from obscurity. But in 
the progress of her life, at what point of it 1 cannot pretend to say, she 
had greatly strengthened her pretensions to public notice, by stepping 
forward ns the organizer of Sunday schools, upon a scale of unusual ex» 
tent with relation to the means at her disposal. This chapter in Jier life 
was afterwards dwt^lt upon, 1 suspect, by herself, with more inward self* 
satisfaction than all the rest put together ; for her motives were pure, oru 
ginating, ns 1 heartily believe, in no love <»f power, hut in a conscientious 
sense of public duty : her purpose was noble — being that of elevating tht 
condition of human nature amongst the poorest and the humblest of her 
felhtw creatures. The means which she adopted were, perhaps, as good 
as could he had ; and, finally, her success, both directly within her own 
peculiar field, and remotely as a precedent which rapidly diffused and 
multiplied itself, was so great as to attain almost a national value. When 
1 speak doubtfully upon the single head of the means which she em. 
ployed, I do so with a reference to the Rlagdon controversy, which (ac* 
cording to my slight remembrance of it) turned entirely upon the qua- 
lity of Mrs. More's machinery in setting forward her iiew' institution, 
and not at all upon the final causes of their establishment, or upon the 
objects which they proposed to realize. Blagdori is a village, about four 
miles, 1 think, from Wrington, lying amongst the beautiful hills on the 
left of that vale in going westwards : and either the incumbent of that 
parish, or (as I rather think) thg curate, starting from some personal 
•grievance of mortified pride, or of prof^'s^ioiial influence unduly dis- 
turbed, attacked Mrs, More and her proceed! iiirs with a virulence which 
ultimately, 1 believe, recoiled upon hiiiiself, 'I'he merits of that dispute 
I am quite unable to state. But 1 reineiTd>er that it raged so long and 
so loudly that all England became aware of its existence and progress* 
What surprises me, at this moment, in recurring to it, is, that Mrs. 
More should have left any opening fur ill will, sfi^inging originally, 
without a doubt, under whatever fuhlic disguises, from some sense of 
personal slight. For in her policy theVisdom'of the serpent did cer- 
tainly prevail, to say the least, as much as the simpli<*iiy of the dove. She 
could not but be sensible of the prudential obligation under which her 
whole purpose laid her of conciliating the spiritual lei/Her of the parish. 
The public character, add th^ autWority with which the EiiglUh paro. 
chial clergy are invested by their official’ stations, make |;hetr favour, at 
least, if not their absolute co-operation, almost a 01 ne tfUa n&n towards any 
tolerable success in schemes ef education like those of Mrs. Hannah 
^iore. And with her known interest, in this point, exactly coincided her 
natural courtesy of disposition. • 
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Such was the whole amount of Hannah More's history as known to 
myselfj except as to one incident^ perhaps to herself the most interest* 
ing in her life. This was her marriage disappointment. '"What were the 
exact circumstances under which it took place^ I have never been able 
to ascertain. A scandalous report prevailed for many years^ and it was 
even adopted into printed books and pamplilets^ that she had born an 
illegitimate child to some gentleman, under a solemn assurance of mar- 
riage, and that the gentleman had afterwards retreated from his engage^ 
ments ; and I remember M ell that a celebrated poet of our day expressed 
his grievous disappointment upon- my discrediting to him the whole of that 
story as a fiction of malignity. I did so upon my general knowledge of 
Mrs. More's character, and of the malice which had propagated the story. 
The poet, however, w’as inconsolable, on finding this pretty tale treated 
as a falsehood. He protested, whenever 1 met him, that he would rather 
have paid L.IOOO than liave lost so choice a piece of scandal. That Holy 
Hannah should have had a bastard, he vow'cd, w'as ]iositively the best 
story of our times ; and lie growled and grumbled for years afterwards, 
and corn])laiijed that 1 had injured his happiness, and^listurbed his peace 
of mind, by robbing him of so precious an anecdote. How ever, there cer- 
tainly some story of a delicate nature, (iu the belief of Mrs. More's best 
friends,) connected with the rupture of her marriage engagement. And 
I have received the follow ing as the true fact from u clergyman of great 
respectability, and a fervent friend of Mrs. II. More’s; — The morning 
M'as fixed for the marriage ; Miss Move's friends were all in attendance ; 
and, after breakfasting together, had actually proceeded to the church, 
wdie.re, by appointment, they were to meet the bridegroom. They actu- 
ally waited above an hour in the porch, looking out for his arrival, and, 
as yet, w'ith no suspicion of his dishonourable intentions. At length a 
single horseman was seen apjiroaching ; he advanced to the steps, dis- 
mounted, and presented to Miss Mure a letter, in wdiich the gentleman 
pleaded simply, as a reason for receding from his engagements, that he 
could not bring his mind, at the liour of crisis, to so solemn and so 
irrevocable a c.oritract. He offered, how'ever, to make such reparation 
as could be made, in a pecuniary sense, to Miss More ; but this inten- 
tion, if he really liad it at the time, would, no doubt, have died away as 
s«TOn as the immediate difficulty was overcome. The friends of Miss 
More, aw’uro of tliat, pressed him vigorously, and would grant no delay. 
The sequel was, tliat, rather than stand a prosecution, he settled on Miss 
IVIore a haiidsume provision, my informant believed, not less, but rather 
more than L.lOO per annum for life. 

1 now return to my ow n personal acquaintance with Mrs. H. More. My 
first introductionc to her w'us under the following circumstances : — In 
the year 1809, I had come down t6 Westhay, (the villa of my friend 

Mrs. ,) on a visit of soufe months. The time of year might be 

May, or early in June ; and the particular morning was one of peculiar 
splendour. Sitting by accident at a window^ of my dressing-room, which 
looked out upon the approach to the house, 1 observed a plain-looking 
carriage coming up the grounds, atethe rpte of about four miles an hour. 
In those days the eye was familiar enough with the image of languid mo- 
tion under all possible varieties ; even the Bristol mail, the swiftest intthe 
kingdom^ did not then perform much above seven miles an hour ; but » 
pace so verg cautious indicated the pesence of ladies; probably afaki 
ladies : and^a sudden recollection that it was yet scarcely , twelve o'clock^ 
argued^that the pierty must be^a privijieg^ one; how olso veoliitq, ta. 
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preient itself «m e moming call at an heur so antediluvian ? Antediluvian, 
indeed^ were all 'things inside and outside the equipage. Castor and 
Pollux !’* exclaimed a young Oxonian of the Westhay family, ** what a 
set out !*' yet, at least, it wore an air of harmony in its self-consistency. 
The horses were manifestly pets, sleek and dull, crammed up to the 
throats; and apparently worked at the rate of thirty miles a-nionth. 
The coachman seemed, after his kind, a pet also ; consequently, sleek and 
dull, crammed up to the throat; and worked on the same severe scale. 
He wore a look of demure solemnity, which it was his intention to pass 
off for the expression of exceeding religious devotion. Unfortunately, 
it conveyed rather an opposite impression of exceeding knavery ; and, a 
knave he was, of the first water — a fourhe foiirhissime, in the language 
of Moliere; or rascal rascalissimus, as I ha'd afterwards occasion to know. 
The carriage itself had the air of being also a pet ; it wiis hung low, was 
sad-coloured, roomy and considerate in its dimensions, allowing ample 
scope and verge enough for the most Dutch proportions, and seemed so 
well furnished with cushions or squahs, to speak technically, and those 
squabs, again, so luxifiriuusly plump and downy, that one c(»uld not figure 
to one*s self for such a carriage any harsher destiny than that of carrying 
forth some podagruus bishop upon his gentle matutinal airings, in seasons 
when all the zephyrs were abroad. Bishop, however, it was not, but the 
friend of bishops, whom it now conveyed. M’e liad continued specu- 
lating upon its probable contents, as the lazy equipage moved towards the 
house ; and at last my young Oxonian friend, exclaiming suddenly to me, 

** By the powers, it is Iloly Hannah coming to look at your premises,*' 
shot (lowiiwards to present his arm to the ladies in executing the very 
difficult mancBuvre of alighting. Imagine, then, at length, the portly car- 
riage solemnly anchored alongside the main entrance of the house, the car- 
riage door opened, and the steps duly unfolded to the very last, wliich grazed 
the surface of the ground, in preparation for discharging its jolly freight- 
age of dames. Jolly they were, in every acceptation of that word ; ample and 
roomy as their carriage ; and absolutely noisy in their expressions of 
gaiety and good humour. Such, at least, was the description of the two 
sisters, who on that morning accompanied Mrs. Hannah More, hut not of 
Mrs. Hannah herself : she w j^s neither large ,in person nor joyous in her 
manner. Her deportment was lady-likc and pleasing ; hut marked with 
thoughtfulness, ^nd sometimes, perhaps, with a shade of sadness ; or, to 
express both traits by a single word, at least of pensiveness. People 
who are consciously the objects of much notice and curiosity, wherever 
they appear, rarely obtain so complete a mastery over their feelings as 
to disembarass themselves entirely of that constraint and awkward reserve 
which accompany such a situation when continually force(>upori the con- 
sciousness. Certainly, for a woman wlio had mixed so largely in the 
world, Mrs. H. More seemed have madTe as small advances towards 
such a state of callous self-possession as any one person whom it has 
been my fortune to know. She had even a tremour in lief manner, and 
at times, upon first presenting herself, a mauvaise hontv, which almost 
amounted to agitation. But f am antici]#ting. — The visit, as it appeared, 
really was to myself, none being due at that time to thoTafkily whom I 
was visiting. In saying this, I arrogate no particular import^ce beyond 
what M?s. More's courtesy allowed to every scholar ; and such I was 
reputed. My fame had been somewhat increased also, as 1 am asliamed to 
say, by a report current at that time, which imputed to me, mostfintruly, 
Mmie shape or other— know not emu^y what^f infi^ philoeoj^y. 
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VLj ctirlon^tf wai^ at my rate, sufficiently strong to hard oan'letf mo 
4own to the drawing-room ; and, as it appeared that the visit waf really to 
myself, it became my duty to descend. Of course, 1 did not keep the ladies 
waiting; and 1 had presented myself before they — so leisurely in their 
movements — had completed the process of seating themselves. All eyes 
directed me to the lion, or rather lioness, of the occasion ; — ^the lady of 
the house did nle the favour to present me in form to her favourable 
notice. She received me with most gracious and winning smiles ; and I 
took my seat upon a sofa by her side. 1 had previously seen almost 
everybody in England who enjoyed any great reputation for conversa- 
tional talent ; and 1 expected little in that way, which could dazzle me, 
from Mrs. H. More. In justice, 1 must say, that 1 found no more than I 
expected. Madame de Stael* 1 had seen, but that was all. Firgilium 
vidi tanturn, I could, through more channels than one, have commanded 
an introduction ; but this my pride prevented me from seeking. Backed 
by no book of my own composition, I should have appeared to her a 
mere boy, and could not have interested her vanity in making a display 
before one so obscure. She, liow'ever, when slie c'^iose, or when she was 
adequately excited, could really perform with effect and execution ; and, 
at times, she executed hravnras, or passages of colloquial effect, which 
electrized all who heard. Mrs. H, More was the most opposite creature 
in the world. She was modest, feminine, and, by nature, retiring. Her 
manners, which were those of a well-bred woman, accustomed to good 
society, and therefore free from all bustle, hurry, and excitement, sup- 
ported the natural expression of her mind. It was only by a must un- 
natural and transient effort that she ever attempted to sliine. On the 
other hand, to the eye, she was a fur more pleasing woman than the 
masculine De Stnel. That most pretending of God’s women was a 
hideous-looking creature, with a huge structure of bones about the 
shoulders, fitter for a Mammoth or a Megatherium than a reasonable 
woman. Her chest, especially when viewed en profile, was, as a London 
wit remarked, like a chest of (drawers. And her black hair, floating in 
masses about her temples, her fierce eyes, and her impassioned gestures, 
gave her, when declaiming, the air of a Pythoness upon her tripod, or 
of some dark sybil thirsting for the blot^d of CEdipus. Add ivhiskers 
and miistacliios, and, ^without a doubt, she would liave frightened and put 
to flight the advanced p<»sts of an army. But Mrs. II. Mifre was soft, deli- 
cate, and agreeable ; and, in youth, must have been pretty. Her eyes 
only were too bright for absolute repose of countenance, else liers would 
have been nearly quiescent. Her sisters were, if not more interesting, 
at least more entertaining ; especially Mrs. Sally, who had exuberant 
spirits, mirth* and good nature and Mrs. Patty, who was distinguished 
for humour, or at least droljery ; and from her pen had proceeded many 
of the most lively amongst the Repo^tqry Tracts. 

The times in which I had thus become acquainted with Mrs. H. 
More, were times of profound political interest, — 1 may truly say, de- 
scribing my own feelingj, times of awful a^^itation. A power had arisen 
in France, which, going on through 'Stages of transmigration, from one 
horrid birth to another, was at length settled, as might seem, in its 
final development, having obtained an organization more potent than 
ever this world had seen fbr evil, afld for the propagation of .Ufitil 
the era of the Consulate, the French Revolution had posited thi^ugh 
many ?onns-;^U bad, and some w;eak. But when the ever-metnomble 
Ifith Brunutiee^ Vt99, had riiiidd Kapoleoh to the edpreme etoUen^, the 
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dpitiionj prav^ted through Fmnee at leatti Wat, that here at 

length was an end aohieved, both for ireakne»s and for eril. That waa 
a natural judgment for a natioh intensely rain> who looked with some 
right to a man so favourably known to them in his military character^ 
for a speedy retrieval of their honour, then tarnished on the Rhine, no 
less than on the Adige or the Po. It was also a natural judgment for s 
nation gasping under the exhaustion of civil convulsions,— ‘Still quaking 
under the panics of terrorism, — still jealous of some possible re-action, 
by which the anarchy of bloodshed and prescription might be reinstated 
in meridian power ; and in any case dissatisfied as to the security of pro- 
perty so recently acquired, and under so dubious a title, unless guiu 
ranteed by some man with energy and Jiardiliood enough to create a 
strong government. Immediate and selfish interests made it natural 
that France should look with confidence to the new-born Consulate. 
But, in England, few indeed were they who had showed this feeling. 
The prospect was regarded as dark and doubtful ; and, long before the 
period of my earliest acquaintance with Mrs. IT. More, it hud become 
evident to nil Europe, that France had purchased her external strength, 
and her internal rejiosc, by a long sacrifice of every one capital object, 
for which she had ever hazarded the certain evils of her Revolution ; 
and that a million of her children had thrown away their lives for a 
word ; and, according to an ancient phrase, for the shadow of a dream. 
In that, however, lay some retribution ; and with the crime of France 
in so base an apostacy, and in thus breaking faith with her martyrs In 
the grave, went hand in hand its punishment. Thus far Europe might 
have looked on complacently. But it was soon discovered that the same 
hand which had armed France, and strengthened her against her own 
noblest interests, had armed her a1s<i, and had strengthened her as with 
the strength of spasm and of frenzy against the corresponding interests 
in all the states of Christendom. That discovery came too late ^no 
after one they fell upon her. And in the further progress of Napoleon's 
purposes, led on as he was by circumstances and events, fnim object to 
object, until he came to need engines, which once he would himself have 
revolted from ns monstrous impossibilities, it liad already become evident 
to many thoughtful persons^that unless it should soon meet some mighty 
overthrow, the power of France, under tliis intenae military government, 
and military afisorption of its energies, tended rapidly to some mighty 
eclipse of civilization for all Europe. Re-barbarizatiun, and the most 
extensive demoralization, seemed at hand for Christendom, if it were pos- 
sible that two generations of so hideous a tyranny could subsist. Under 
circumstances like these, and at a crisis so appalling, those who felt the 
interest appropriate to the times, hack leisure for no other interest ; and 
the first question which arose with regard to any 'person on whom much 
attention was fixed, concerned 4hp nature and quality of their views upon 
foreign politics. Accordingly, my o%vn first impulse, as regarded Mrs. 
H. More, was to apply some mete-wand to the state of •her sentimentB 
upon all that regarded Napoleon Bonaparte. 1 knew already, by the 
general tone of her Cheap Repoei^fy ifracU, and particularljr by her Will, 
CAtp, or Pillage PolHicSj * — that she was loyal, and well-affectiad to the Go- 
vernm^t, — that she was an Ahtigallican, — that she was an Antijacobin. 
I judged, besides, from the quality of her connexions, that she was, of 
course, a Pittite. But these were points whiebi that tim^ of dxy, 

. * For which tract, 1 have heard, hat I wUii not vouch for (111^ fact, tl^ Jdra H. 
Mors recttved the thanks of Mesm pin and Dimdai. ' ' 
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migl^ have been lafely assumed of any and every person in Mrs. More's 
situation. Modern Reformers/— those amongst them^ 1 mean^ whose 
aims are really noble, whether otherwise prudent and practicable or not, — 
must not do themselves so vast a wrong as to affiliate their own genera- 
tion upon any class or modification of the Jacobins who grew out of the 
French Revolution. These were, to a man, scoundrels ; and no race of 
sincere Reformers, having noble purposes, ever could arise from that 
corrupt stock. I say not this with levity or inconsideration. Two ele- 
ments there were in the analysis of a Jacobin, which applied to them uni- 
versally : they were virulently anti-national ; haters of the land which 
gave them birth ; bitter calumniators of its character ; disparagers of its 
glories ; vehement well-wishers to its enemies, simply as enemies. Se- 
condly, They were generally ahti-social in their plans upon the largest 
scale ; but, universally, they were so as regarded the institution of pro- 
perty. All Jacobins hated England. All Jacobins lusted and neighed 
after rich men’s possessions. Simply, therefore, to be a person of 
respectability, as the phrase is, gave a pledge for any man in those days 
that he could not be a brother of that order : ana iis to women, mere 
feminine characteristics of gentleness and sexual decorum, effectually 
forbade their accession, no matter in what rank, to a fraternity so san- 
guinary and ferocious. Hence it wa«- that never in any land, so entirely 
iu England at that time, could it have been said that the whole nation 
were of one mind in foreign politics.t And this unanimity was absolute, 
insomuch that it never happened to myself, from the opening of that war 
until its close, to meet with one man of any class or station, w^ho did not 
view our hostility to France ns a matter of mere necessity ; though I 
have met with visionaries who objected to a belligerent state as the best 
means of giving expression to our hostility. Under such an aspect of 
public affairs, 1 could not fail to know' the general outline of Mrs. H. 
More’s politics. But that outline, being so entirely derived from public 
opinion, and rather resembling a creed inherited from the accidents of 

* It is scarcely necessary to point oUMihat the contributor who ventures to question 
tbo infailibilily of << the friend of Bishops,** is himself a Tory of the purest strain. 
This only renders his opinion of Hannah More more curious and important, and his 
strictures, altogether, what, in modern slang, is called a psychological curiosity.** 
Against some of the above doctrines, we must, however, protest ; not for their integral 
hei’esies so much as tlie false deductions that may be drawn from them ; not from 
what is advanced, but from what may be inferred. If there are still witches or per- 
sons like those the writer describes as Jacobins, we renounce them as We would the 
devil, and all his w'orks. But if many of the best men in Britain were, Ibr sinister 
party-purposes, thus designated by Anii^^TacobinSf we claim to flic a bill of exceptions. 
There is little doubt that at the time specified, had any one ventured to assert that 
Hannah More wu a worldly-minded woman, a Jtnesser, and hunter of patrons for 
lucre, this would have been held pregntnt proof of, at least, Jacobinical and infidel 
tendencies. For aught we know, tjie distinguishing characteristic of the Jacobins^ in 
tlte beginning of the century, might be lustiiyt and neighing nfier the property of 
thcil’ ncighboufs.” If, in the thirty-third year of the centurf*8 age, the proof were 
made to rest on the questioii of who, by Jinessiny and Other means, had, meanwhile, 
contrived to obtain and amass the l^st share of their neighbours* property, the ques* 
tion of who are the Jacobins, \vould be wonderfully simplified and easily settled. But it 
was << the possessions of rich men** these early Jacobins lusted after; nowit is from the 
possessions of poor men that the contemporary Jacobins have amassed,-.^! the actual pos- 
session of the goods is to be held as proof of the robbery. This unhinges us again; find 
places one at disadvantage, whsdicr to belifvo the Jacobins were really the,Godwiii%.liel- 
crofts, Hunts, and Shelleys,^or the Iqaiwobbei^ contractors, and sinecurists.— £• TvM* 

t In s^ing thisi it is peant, that the nation were of one mind from the ^te of 
the sreona Revolut^nary war, heginnitif in the spring of 1803 ; ibr, Bt the pre^^otis 
war (179ai--.1800j1here had been niisj^ctabk party of Pxetesteorib 
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^ X or local potttiofi than one which has been formed upon personal 
^jjUl try, still left the individual propensities unexpounded. Many are 
^ffiFxogucs and hounds in this world whom one meets professing noble 
opinions^ simply because the current of public sentiment allows them no 
opening for their real thoughts, unless with more courage than might be- 
long to their own currish nature. On this particular theme there was one 
test question, or Shibboleth, for ascertaining whether the popular faith 
were adopted in a corresponding spirit of heart, or merely professed by 
the lips. It was this, — " Will you fight That is to say, Are you so 

base of soul as to hold, that opposition to Napoleon Bonaparte is a vain 
and hopeless speculation?*' A party there was, it must be remembered, 
at that day in our national councils, who resolutely maintained the hope- 
lessness of such a contest, -^assured ua that no Englishman would be 
found on the Spanish Peninsula after a certain assigned date, unless as 
a captive to the enemy ; and adjured us, whilst there was yet room for 
pardon, or hope of mercy, to propitiate Napoleon by the humility of our 
pacific overtures. Fortunately, that party found no support or counte- 
nance out of the House. Yet, doubtless, there was, as always in a popu- 
lous and luxurious nation theremust be, much baseness of heart sown up 
and down in society, which arould gladly have echoed such words, had it 
durst, had it found sufficient sympathy, or had it seen any probable tolera- 
tion for its mucreaneg phat word I use in its etymological sense3 in the 
public mind. Tried by the test 1 have assigned, it is but justice to Mrs. H. 
More to say that she was sound. Thus far she was loyal-hearted to thegreat 
principles at stake — that hardly, in any case, would she have been found 
dallying with the thoughts of peace ; far less, despairing of the final 
issue. Yet, having said this, I have said all that does credit to her 
political firmness or sagacity; for, in other respects, she was deeply 
enslaved to the meanest superstitions of the day. There was at that 
time, and ever since the year 1796, there had been a most ridiculous 
prostration of the English mind to the prestige of French generalship. 
People had a notion that French strategics differed, not only as to degree, 
but also by some special ..privilege of Kind, from all other; and that, , 
somehow or other, without ever being able to tell how, generals of any 
school but that •of Paris, would inevitably, in contact with a French 
commander, find themselves pretty much id the relation of a fly to a 
spider ; soonen or later, they would be enmeshed in his fine-spun webs, 
without a chance of evading them by skill, or breaking them by force. 
This was an abject and pitiable superstition ; and often had I occasion 
to combat it in conversation, without finding a single ally, until the 
triumphs of the Peninsular war beginning to dawn, in 1808, first gave 
me some vantage-ground. With Mrs. H. More I argupd in the same 
key, but absolutely without effect. grant,*' she would often say, 
everything you can urge for British couftige ; but—*' and then came 
the old story of courage matched against the magic of talent, &c, ; the 
whole Bmount of which was this, when put into plainer language, as I 
repeatedly told her, that we British were in effect a rabe of brafikleM 
bull-dogs, with animal couilige cipougla and to spare, but without aense 
or sagacity to guide it : whilst the French bad credit, not merdy for all 
the talent, but absolutely for a sort of magic, and of aupenu^ural art, by 
which effecta were produced, beyond the reach of ondinary tactics to ex« 
plain. Those days were the days of my fervid yotttlii. I was thea 
duejuventd, Cansule Flanco; at which a man's patiemm ia 
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shivered with wrath, when I heard, hy inBinuation, rueh disparagement 
offered to the mighty natiooi amongst whom 1 gloried to have been born^ 
Brute faree ! animal qualities' of facing peril, or enduring pain ! Were 
these, then, the highest attributes of thet ‘^princeps popu/ug/* who had been 
hailed, from the Orient to the setting sun, as the great leading nation 
in arts and arms, the tutor and forerunner of men's race in civilization ? 
Such characteristics might aptly delineate Jhe Russian or Scythian boor ; 
but for that thrice-fumous island, whose sons had so long shone as the 
vanward host in the army of nations ; whose colonies possessed, by circles 
of longitude and latitude, the supreme section of the New World ; under 
the shadow of whose mighty sceptre the hundred millions of Hindustan 
reposed ; the people whom, when cited up ideally before the true and 
mirrur»like sensibility of Goldsmith, that poet had beheld sweeping by, 
over the stage of life, in such majestic pomp of )»recedency, as to chai- 
lenge tears from Dr. Johnson, whensoever lie read the lines—— 

“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 

I sec the lords of human kind pass by.'* 

Contrasting the mighty object thus insulted with the trivial insulter, (a 
blue-stocking manulactiirer of sentiment,) 1 acknowledge that 1 gradually 
became more careless of Mrs. H. More’s acquaintance than I had even ori. 
giuully been, and still more insensible of any merit which she possessed. 
However, I determined that she should not mistake me for a mere John 
Bull, fierce upon his imagined superiority, without knowing anything of 
the grounds which sustain it. Not enduring to talk much with her upon such 
a theme, I threw into what 1 meant for tny parting colloquies some hits 
which, 1 was well assured, she could not parry ; and 1 was truly delight- 
ed to see that I stung her beyond all power of dissembling. 1 observed 
to her, as coolly and as sneeriiigly as 1 could, that Malbrouk, as the 
French songs call him, viz. Marlborough, notwithstanding he hhd the 
misfortune (as she was pleased to consider it) of being an Fnglisliman, 
yet contrived to trample as mire all the French generals opposed to him, 
whether pupils of Tureiine or of ('atinut ; which two leaders, how'ever, aa 
being much more systematically educated than the officers of republican 
France, who, generally speaking, had risen from the ranks, 1 was bold to 
consider as probably more accomplished leaders than the best of the new 
school. And apropos of accomplishments, said I, what military leader 
throughout history, if we except the first Caesar, could steznd a competi- 
tion as to those with the all-biilliant Englishman, whether in extent, 
compass, or variety ? Certainly, Mrs. Hannah More, you will find it 
difficult to produce a French General fit, in this respect, to hold a candle 
to him ; and 1 give you a large latitude of selection ; I will give you 
the three contuses from Francis J., and the stirring age of his dau^ter- 
in-law, Catherine de Medicis, to tR'e sera of the Revolution. To begin 
with little thiitgd, Marlborough was the most finished statue of a man for 
the eye ; next, as to manners and deportm'ent, he was the most polished 
and high-bred ; at once captivating hy his suavity and commanding by 
his dignity. He was the most insinuating courtier in the circleB of 
princes ; in diplomacy ^he was second tq no iflan in his own age ; and in^ 
hb peculiar art of strategics he shone so respleadently, iket no man 
ever thought of Marlborough as a possible subject for rivalsfaip, netwi^^ 
atandtftg he had constaittl|r for his assessor in the prmtorian digidlf* 
that ilkstrious Prince Eugene, who woeld have been, to any merit 
than his own, a rival ef evanfistid pretensioiis. Dotibtiess, 1 oidbd^ the 
hrutUi GharboHKXIt of 



dufinir tbeir famous interview^ as so mors tbao> a just acknowledgmsat 
of what ho conceived his own superiority. . The amenity andhiglu 
breeding of the JiUiglish Captain doubtless paesjtd with him for eftemi. 
naeies incompatible with any high standard of martial qualities. And 
yet the booby — for such he M'as — might have reflected that Marlborough 
was even more above him in the scientific practice of his art^ in the vast 
compass of his combination, and in the throncrshattering extent of his chief 
victories, than be was in his knowledge of men and courts. As to victo* 
ries, indeed, what comparison could there be between a petty defeat of 
Finland peasants and perfectly undisciplined Russians on the one hand, 
and the immortal Blenheim on the other ? Leaving this theme of MarL 
borough, however, as soon as I had worked it sufficiently for Mrs. More*8 
annoyance, 1 passed to our modern ExpedUims. No topic has furnished 
more occasion for the misrepresentations of fiction ; and ' it had grsdvu 
ally become a received and unquestioned doctrine, — almost a proverb,— « 
that our English were always unfortunate in expeditions. Now, said I, 
Mrs. H. More, allow me to remind you, that, putting entirely out of the 
question our many anSi.colonial expeditions, every one of which, without 
a solitary exception, has succeeded, and confining ourselves to those OA 
a grander scale, which of them, in a military sense, haS failed ? The 
two most conspicuous to after ages will be the Egyptian, and the Fortu.>» 
guese of last year, (1808) under Sir Arthur Wellesley. In both these 
we found the enemy in possession, nine-tenths of the process, as, in 
every language, the proverb teaches us ; but here it was military posses* 
sion, which implies the occupation of forts, citadels, towns, magazines, 
rivers, natural positions. We find him also, to use a neologism, ac- 
climatized, w'hile we had to season our northern bodies by first of all 
dying a little. Meantime, what were the relations of force, valued nume- 
rically ? In Egypt wjs might have a little the advantage, but in Portugal 
the balance was, in a far greater degree, against us. And, such being the 
premises, now, then, what was the result? V'ou know, Mrs. Hannah More, 
iu both cases, we kicked tltem out of the land wbirii they had polluted 
and desolated : yes, Mrs. Hannah More, we kicked your French gene- 
rals, with all their tactics and tlieir ticktacs, tlieir maqosuvrings” on 
the right bank and the left bank, their oombinations" and their combi- 
devils ; or, if you please, wb handed them )[>olitely out of the country 
almost without effiirt. In Egypt the business was done, in effect, by the 
first two or three days, ail the rest being occupied merely by the extent of 
ground interposed between ourselves and Cairo, as afterwards between 
Cairo and Alexandria. In Portugal, again, all was finished by the two 
actions of Koleia and Vimiera ; and but for the unhappy intervention of 
the two old dotards who supers^ed Sir Arthur in the comgiand, aU would 
have been finished much more deciriv^, and with ampler degradation for 
France. 1 alleged, also, the brilliant descent on Calabria, under Sir John. 
&tttarW<4U9L expedition much snffiller, indeed, in its scale, but not lessabsOi*; 
late and eompreheaaive in its siiccess. And in that instance, said ti 
bad the pleasure of eatdting one of your French manceuvrera-— the jraecel 
Regnimr, who in his book uptm Egy^ had libelled our army. NevthP was 
retribution more peri^. Here was the hound, who had tetiieeiled the 
Tibet iUtnge against wrselves, generally, as a nation vblerioiua by it# 
rSf^resefttaUve army over hb own, under the attestiag eyes of Turkv 
Manelukes^ Arabs, Pellahe— and had uttered, efual vilianies againetl 
ilMlividual regiments ; ^here we had him, and an somy which heigesidlidl 
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French muctered in grcftter strength than ourselves :^that made the re« 
salt even more illustrious^ which, however, was, in every circumstance, 
arranged as if by the hands of the dread Nemesis herself. Regnier, the 
libeller, was here supreme and uncontrolled : ho had no longer any Me« 
nou or other superior on whom to transfer his disgraces. It had been, 
moreover, a Scottish regiment against whom his insults were hurled: 
and behold ! it was a Scottish regiment to whom, chiefly on this occasion, 
accident had assigned the task of chastisement. This Scottish regimentwas 
composed of young men, not one of whom had ever before been engaged : 
and to sharpen the points of contrast, it happened that the particular 
regiment to wliich it was now confronted bore the reputation of being 
the crack regiment in the French service : it was the Premiere Ugire. 
The two regiments advanced against each other ; they met : and the order 
ran along the line to cross bayonets. In that very operation a little indi- 
cation transpired of French trepidation ; the Scottish bayonet was firm : 
but all along the lino was heard the tinkle of the hostile bayonet as it 
rattled, for a moment, against the British weapon, under the uncontroL 
lable tremours of anticipation. Frenchman ! eveii^by that sign thou art 
decyphered and read — weighed and found wanting. The next moment 
proclaimed the triumph of Scotland : the bayonet was sent home ; tlie 
regiment"— the army was broken, pursued, smashed ; and Regnier, the 
slanderous Regnier, was made chief in that ignominy which previously 
ho had only shared with others. — Finally, having multiplied my cases ojf 
thii nature against Mrs. Hannah More, and mortified her — on public 
grounds, observe — to the utmost extent of my opportunities, I took leave 
of the subject with this remark. The admiration for military talent was 
built, I contended, upon a psychological delusion. No sort of talent is 
more vulgar in itself, or of more plentiful growth ; in fact it is produced 
to order in any quantity required. IFitness the Thirty Years' war ,— 4 
w'itness the age of Republican France. In both periods there w^as a great 
market for the sale of such talent : and, accordingly, in both periods 
there was a large supply immediately sown, reaped, and brought to mar- 
ket. In reality, the mere art — or knack rather — of strategic movements, 
if it could be detached and altogether abstracted from the great conse- 
quences dependant on such movements, would he viewed as one of the 
meanest amongst the mechanic arts : not mfich, if at all, above carpen- 
try. But it happens that great events, thrones raised and dynasties dis- 
solved, are often the direct results of military operations. Hence, by a 
natural psychological process Ivitiurn subreptioftis] we transfer upon the 
mind achieving, the splendour which really belongs to the things achieved. 
But, at all events, it is fatal to all ideas of rarity or intrinsic value in 
the talent itself— that as much of it is produced, and as rapidly, and as 
certainly, at any era of particular^ demand for such qualities as of any 
one assignable product of manufacturing industry. Mrs. Hannah More 
never professed any talents for disputation ; still less upon a p]iilo84]|ihic 
question. And such a dogma as this last, simply, because it contradicted 
the commonplabe current on the subject, she would, at any rate,, have 
shrunk from as a paradox. Hoiiiil^ver,^ there was^now a near prospect 
that 1 should be justified and avenged by unimpeachable facts aiid by 
tro|fliie 3 that would not be gainsaid. For Enghtnd was now launched 
upon the Spanish war ; and the cas^ was, at length, realised 
so often, for eight years running, I had suppose^ in 
as a basis for my arguments :*>- 4 -Hitherto, said I, eveiy Engbw g^efj^ 
during our time 4 n 9 been starved in Ms suppUes oi 
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iifi diee an Engllshm^ of good liealtli and active habits at the head of 
eighty ihousand men^ fifty being his own countrymen^ the rest^ suppose 
Portuguese peasants, (not Lisboners^) but officered and trained by £ng« 
lishmen ; and then shall ^we again see victories worthy of Marlborough. 1 
ask no marvels of tiiient in the. supreme commander [although 1 am well 
aware that those would soon he imagined by the moon-struck genus atto» 
nitorum :] all 1 postulate is — honest intentions, good health, and rea- 
sonable activity. It pleased Heaven to grunt nil that my arguments 
supposed, — ami more ; accordingly, all followed tliat 1 anticipated, and 
more ; the Crecy, the Agincourt, the Blenheim, of our fitrcfathers, were 
virtually repeated for us, their children. And tlnis, it may be imagined, 
that at length, by mere dint of facts, , hard-headed facts, I had mg 
triumph ; and that, concurrenjidy witli the vengCuncc thus signalized for 
nations, I also, in another sense, had my vengeance, as the . champion in 
so many disputes of our national character. [It is worth while record- 
ing, that 1 had not ; 'for the philosophy of tlie matter, it is worth while 
explaining why,"] Happening again to be engaged in political conversation 
with Mrs. H. More, sflFtcr an interval of some years, during which the 
national ear had been stunned and degfened liy the rapid succession of 
our victories, suddenly it recurred to me that 1 had never claimed or 
enjoyed my just triumph, and that I could have it now. Powers of jus- 
tice ! conceive iny astonishment, when 1 heard Mrs. II. More disown all 
the sentiments 1 ascribed to her, and the whole part which shehad really 
borne in our disputes. Nay, 1 did^not entirely satisfy her that our sepa- 
rate parts and relations in these disputes were not (to speak mathemati- 
cally) the mere reciprocal or absolute inversion of what I represented. 

Surely it must hove been herself who stood up for England : — Oh 1 yes 
on recollection it must be so ; sbe liad always been ibr England ,* and, 
on further recollection, she fancied, (though ip that she mmht be mis- 
taken) that 1 had shocked her much, or at least, somebody had, and 
surely it must be myself, by the keenness of my anti-national principles, 
and the excess of my admiration for French tactics.*’ Oh ! Goddess 
Khamnusia ! had 1 lived to hear that ? And was this my retribution ? I 
dropped the subject, and for that day I was Hileiii. Two days after, 1 
called upon her v'ith a passage of my own *ceniposition, printed^ for- 
tunately, and early in 1809. That passage settled the coinplelion of my 
politics beyond bll dispute ; and, “ of course it must have been some- 
body else whom she had confounded with myself.” Thus far she was 
compelled to do jusl^e. But, as respected herself, she was inexorably * 
positive in her convictions that 1 wronged her, and that the opinions, 
which had in effect been won from her as from millions Ifpsides, at the 
cannon's mouth, were 8im|lly those whi^b she had always held. Let it 
not bs imagineH that iii this self-delusion there was any conscious fraud* ^ 
No : under thd j^ilosophic law ef continuity all was explained. How- 
ever rft|dd the^ransition of the English army from its state of obscurity, 
and to ita state of triumphant lustre, still of necessity this traji* 

sition'had revolved through ay the stag^of growth and increase. It had 
not beeii absolutely ysf saltum. * If u bad, then there aiust/ have 
been a ieorresponding abruptness in the transformation of the aeDtiments 
with which th^t army wW-contemplated ; and, in that case^ the change 
could nur'haye escaped the isonsciffusness. As it was, there had. been 
room^nd leisure for the public mind to conforq^ltb.new way of thinking 
to the new state of things by a correspon4Uig.gvi^uatipn4d^ovein6iits^r 
each mimth the army ted Hstn in tliw opinion,^ by sbeps go equal- 
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\y advancing, that the change had travelled throng alllke ^mementt" 
^ ioereace^ without having oncechalletged a consciona notice* Te^pora 
fwtqntur was then a true saying ; but the fact was not peycelved, be- 
cause iVos et mutamur in illis^ Our minds iind sense of things had 
adjusted themselves to this new position of the objects as imperceptibly 
as tJiose objects had reached the new position. Mrs. H. More was not 
singular in her delusion : more than half the nation had shared it ; and 
all, like her, backed out of their gld opinions, when it had become impoa- 
■ible to maintain them, except only the unhappy Whigs; and they would 
have done so too, but fur the records of Parliament. 

This strange, but still natural mode of traversing a whole hemisphere 
of opiiiiuii, by which the very opposite point of the circle B diameiro 
is attained, without a etditary act of coBRciousness accompanying the 
Change, 1 have dwelt upon, because in no way so easily, or so frequently, 
do men practise upon themselves a most exten8i\ e delusion. Repentance is 
thus reckoned upon, vengeance is anticipated, which this world never 
secs realized. How often lias young aspirant, fitting his village ob- 
scurity for Loudon, promised himself, under the consciousness of his o^n 
powers, a luxury of irevenge upon those who have insulted him, which yet 
is never fulfilled ? And why not.^ Are the men dead w'ho insulted him ? 
Or has he himself failed to attain tfie elevation by which he was to in- 
flict the avenging mortification upon .them } Perhaps neither one nor 
the other : yet liecause his elevation pould not be attained by a single^ 
and a sudden act, but was prepared gradually, through many gradations 
of approach, his enemies were thus iiie\itub]y conformed to his new po-* 
eltioii — silently transfigured by the same process of stealthy change ; and 
the last, or crowning act of his elevation, as no more than a sequel to all 
wlrich had- preceded it, bringingthus no surprise to them, could bring no 
vengeance fo him. N{ipolc<iii had o\eiheard a liftle knave 4*f on attor- 
ney, in conversation with Madame Beauharnois, pointedly undervaluing 
an alliance with himself, d young general of artillery, as with one who 
had nothing in the world beyond a cloak and a sword. Manet altd wBntB 
repast urn ; and six years afterwards, at the Very moment when hit Holi- 
ness alieady stood by the altar, his hand upon tbw ampulla, oharged with 
the sacred oil for God’s anointed, Josephine and himself thent fully robed, 
•—under these heart-searching circumstances, what was uppermost in his 
thoughts? Call,” said he, “ that little knave, Raquideau.^* The lit- 
tle knave was at hand, and presented* himself. Now theili^^* said he, 
** nqw, now', I hay, have 1 nothing beyond a cloak ^nd a sword?" Hsre^ 
IS Napoleon fancied, was consummated, by one thutidSrbQlt, his loiig-stts- 
pended venggance. And yet we have the best reason to think that it 
was a mere hrutum fultnen. For doubtless this little scamp, Raquideau, 
had kept his knavish eye keenly fixed upon the public mireer of ^Kfapoi- 
leon : ^nd though' ]> 06 |f^ly enough he might somellmps suspect that |cis 
client s husbliBd would" make his last adieus to the publie aA ^ the HiUie 
nutianat still upon the whole he must have fait that his tenden- 

cies were upkurds. And the ^eral steps of this ascent were so gradual^ 
that the final one cqiuld have afleete'^ him by fib harsher sender ef trail- 
aition^ than any other in the whole line of sgcdesBlon* That sligirt which 
Kapoisoii designed to punish by so^theatricaT an appeal, not did not. 

tafsiet at this time, but hqd, been d^li^tless forgotten : IneoitaWy it had 
jieenahed long ago by the euthenasy of aju, uncohsekras, traiinslgvsdii^ 
t^to other andpimove sttitii]^d|beliBgs« ^ 

Here, thip, at the very outset of my^intlmdlby wiUi Mlttf & 
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laid a floBd ftmiidatlQn for mutvaX Wgaa oar ao%iu0aw.;^ 

anoo wiih AOfreit love ; andi to^use Mr. Sl«iK|er^i oeoouni of kin 
freiB aHh ^laii: MK^trew Ann Page* it pleanod God to doereiMMi H 
vpon f^ftrtber acqoaintonce/* But^ upon tlie wy eeednd^i^idt whicti i 
paid her^ adother indicdtion was drawa^uftH of Mra. More's intellect, 
which aepled mp dit|nit>t lla\ifig called at Barley Wood in the it^orning^ 

1 had received an invltatimi to spend the evening there ; an in\itutioii 
whidfc I willingly accepted, as two or three of the twterc were conspicu- 
oua ior their hi^ spirits and amiable temper, aU ays ready to idnuse and 
to be amused ; besides whisli, one might gonerally rely upon meeting 
•emo agreeable society tom the ueighl^uririg ianulies of the vale. On 
|%uch|ddca«iina it ftns ujhai to go early ; for the ladies dined at four 
o^eloch, ana wero glad to see ^eir fneiidd as soon as possible after five* 

On this patticuiar occasion, 1 ren.eni|ter that 1 found a large party of young 
ladies assembled on the laum *Jn the course of the evening, seme con.^ 
versation had arisen, in whi& one* of the company had built some argil, 
ment upon, or drawn some nlustiation from, poetry. Upon this Mrs* 
Hannah Moie, with fhe air of ode who U delivering some brlllaatpro. 
per, hsd taken upolfi herself to suy, ** I’oetry 1 oh I att to pi»etr\ , 1 fort 
swore iAat, and I think erervhndy else shiiuld for^aeur it, together with 
pink ribbons j|" meaning, I buppose, in youth. Mr. tl ordswoith 
remaiked, as.nne feature of a luxurious and feeble condition of society 
in an Intetleclghheenbe, that the grandest functions of^he human mind 
are degraded inte the mere tniiusters ot stimuiation or of XA\ lal oriia* 
ment ; and that people talk of a ** taste" fW poetry as th^y would^ff 
a taste for FroptiniaO or for tope-dancing* I, howeier, had learned 
to thuik higher by far, and with mysterious reverence, of the genial 
1 arti-^1 Imd learned to view it ab«the science of human pasiign, in 
^ idl its duxes and refluxes — limits womlrous depths hplow de))tlis, and ite 
atarry altitudes that ascended to the gates of heaven. Mrs: H. Mora 
irould talk learnedly in tier hooks upon the dignity of hfuman nature : 
ahw could nut do otherwibc ; for, though slie delighted also tu tlflk pfttif 
Aegradation and corruption, ys^ tiiilabs onginally and indefenslmy it 
possessed some imlipeiikable gi andeur, how or with a hut propriety 4N>nl4 
its restoration have heeome ^Ue*buhject of a^ m) stei lous scheme in thd 
eouncils 0/ Heaven Sdeh, however, ns her ^inconsiston(giyj thah* the 
Tory art i«hii^*kept the golden keys for unlocking the hrhule economy 
of the human heart, — tijat world of hopes and fears, of heights and 
ihadowy depths, of laughter and of tears, — was dismissed to her chiffonier, 
or rag depot, together with old IHigree, pasta pearls, and obsolete 
bracelets. 1 hyrned to spea^ in reply ; and to myself 1 murmured se. 
•retfy,-^^' Oh ! woman, that^this were not. thy house, orsthat our meet, 
log eOBldf bo- adjourned to Salisbury l^lain!” Soqiething, indeed, as it 
erat/ without violv^g any restraints of politeness, 1 might have eajd. 
JBut i hod this indneity — that* whenever I s^e (if ft were but a word) 
ttpoti a theme challenged any peculiar depth of sypjpaChy from its 
itnportan43e, inevitably my voice trembled. This ethot;, whish | ipemld 
< not dissemble, Rii^le si^ause an4« ‘J dhnsation" in the bf 

too pointedly arrestiitg.the attention of the company ; wtiw Ip 

the right key of well-bred sodety. If diode soMtbiDg.fofy tjif » asutigi 
On thislMidottiit 1 was srent£ Bi^b ]Nejt at the memei^t ifhm B Mpifd 
eertpln^hat R. More woe mhur of lier pretty randtlci 
^ aioteC for Protested,'* forth steppedjsyo^lady, ^^eeveiwiiiyjHh* 

Y » 
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answerable demurrer :—^lea11y> Mrs; Hannah More^ 1 could never 
presume so far as to look upon auythkig iif the light of a trifle^ whleh 
Milton had not disdained to spend his life in cultivating. Surdy 1 ought 
not to rank the Paradise Lost with pink ribbons ?'* Here was a duplie 
[in the lawyei's' phrase] to which it vain for Mrs. More to attempt a 
triplie, eThis was a sinaslier ; and 1 could have kissed the lovely girl, if 
1 durst, for so seasonable a service. .*As to Mrs. Hannah More, I am 
sorry to say that she took the reproof with no very charitable expression 
of eye ; she was silent pnr force ; for what cou/d she have said ? But her 
eye said for her as plainly as possible, — You are a very impertinent 
young woman !'* However. Milton o. the Author of thoBearch after Hap-. 
pinesB, was a case admitting of no reply. * -.1 _ - A. ^ 

Pretty much about the samd timel learned anothK* feature of Mrs. 
Ilannah More's character, which waipeculiary revolting to my mind ; 
or rather, 1 ought to say, 0iat 1 now learned a peculiarly revolting case, 
illustrating a weakness which 1 w'us Vlrcady aware of. There was in 
Bristol an author, of very estimable pkvato character ; and, judging by 
the sale of his works, not altogether without ciainis to be considered as 
a favourite of the public. Indeed P luiVe heard the most original poet 
of modern times acknowledge that liis^works were rich in gleams of 
native genius, though he was disposed ^ pronounce tliem heavy as a 
whole. SSome class, however, there miist\have been among the reading 
public, to whom Jiis writings were accept^»le ; for, without much favour 
amongst the profcsslonai critics, un<l with W private partisanship, assur- 
edly, at work on his bcluilf, repeated impressions had been called for of 
those amongst his works, which were at all fitted for popularity by their 
eubject. This author had originally been aibookseller and a publisher; 
and, X have understood, that having been itX some way or other unliMr«» 
iiate, he had retired-r-hut with no loss of el^racter — at an early peribd 
of lih', from all his speculations as a trad^muii. 1 called upon him, 
whenever I pfesed thnmgh Bristol, simply as a man of letters ; and I 
thought him a very agreeable companion ; for he wore upon the face of 
his inaniierH an air of integrity : he was kind ^and courteous ; and about 
his literary pursuits and plans, he w'os communicative, or not, according 
to the interest, more or less, which his visiter manifested in such topics. > 
This genilenian, and his sisters, with whom he lived, were uniformly in 
the habit of ]»rofessing great esteem for Mrs. 11(. More, and admiration— ^ 
more by a good deni than 1 could see any ground for — of her writings. 
In birth, they were very probably on a level ^kh that lady ; and, as to 
professional pursuits, there could he no diifcrenbe of rank, seeing that 
the sistSrs presided over a large and brilliant est^lishroentfor educatiiig 
young ladies, ^actly as Mrs. ITunnuh Mofe and her sisters had done 
mony years before. Not understanding, therefom, What barrier it was 
which could divide people so united as they were^in religious opinionil^ 
and with so much reveriHi^ on the one side towar^ the other,*— »1 said, 
one day, when paying respects at this house, " Vray^ Mr. X. Z. what . 
is the reason that, tliinklng, as 1 know you think, a^out Mrs. H. More, 
you do not cultivate her acqtiaiikancc^^ How* that, amongst all , 

the legions of guy people whom fit Barley Wood, never yet, by 

any accident, have I seen there jeither you or your* sisters *^He 

smiled, and answered thus ; ** My ^Oi^wer is partly anbeipated In your 
question ; it is precisely on^aeoouot of those legkms ^^Amy people that ^ 
1 do ndt go to Barley AYqpd. J will own to you, yerf^fjMdy, t|^ I am 
n«t quits «t in nucb aocStf^ S«nw fiid^ , 



live treated 
Fiionable Mob, w&m 
ling — Uiose, 1 mean, 
le ; and, doubtless, 1 
[1 are to m^fleretand 
ore ; and, whether 1 
ig in my own case,.! 
ne day I was siUiiiig 
b, on that particular 
[ saw the beads of the 
le drawing-room win- 
1, in the next moment, 

a servant announced their Royal Highnesses the Princes^^A•— wrj^Priiice 

W. of G , and some Lady of rank in attendance iiprfn the Princess. 

Great was my per|dexity ns to whnt | ought to do. It Hpjieared to me that 
Mrs. H. More, by a little decent exerAon of iirniness and self respect, might 
have delivered both Ifcrself and me^m all embarrassment. She, how- 
ever, appeared flurried ; not, as I fancild,\from any trepidation about facing 
people of this distinguished rank, bill at being here detected in a /efe-a- 
0te with a man of my unfasbionuble mil She looked at me, then at the 
window, then at tlie fire-place, nntil.\eally, a striinge fancy came over 
me that she wished me to jump out \f the window, or to get up the 
chimuey. Up the chimney, to say tn truth, I would have been too 
happy to go, both for her sake and foAmy own. But the weather was 
cold ; there was a liot fire, my dear Sir! and under those circumstances, 
— — " ** Say no more, my friend : ulUer no circumstances ought the 

most good-natured of men to go up alchininey, not though it^^ere 
to oblige the Pope and the Dalai Lama.l But did Mrs. II. More^^ake 
it ill, then, that you blinked the quenion as to tlie jchimngy 
Really it would be hard to say what shl wished at that moment ; but, 
doubtless, slie wished fervently that ProiUeiice had called me on any 
other road that morning. Meantime, aa Damien observed, no agony 
lasts for ever. I was attempting an exil lj» the door, when I saw the 
royal party advancing through the passaA.^.To pass them was impos- 
sible, without absolute rudeness. I waitcdVntil they had entljred. The 
ladies advanced *iip to Mrs. II. More, andylid not seem at all to ob- 
serve me ; but the Prince, who was in the ijar, very courteously bowed 
f to me '08 ho advanced up the room. 1 rnaoB my acknowledgments by 
gestures : and immediately after, making rt\ way to the door, I opened 
H, „end then turning round, without speakingll bowed once or tw'ice with 
anjiir of reverence to the whole party, ^nd mde my exit.* Afterwards, 
AU lutual, on Mrs. H. More ; but sbg Aceived me with coldngw,; 

perceiv^ this, I did nV it, but paid h^ 

; until at lengthV found myself n second 
jMWPg dUignima. A large partyVame in suddenly; this 
tiwjF ja royal party : but 1 heard the Vudds of * Your I^ady- 

ship/iiiid VMy Cord/ IsafidleCaboiit ; aiW fromJbH| number of outriders, 
dottbtlesp^ they were sonro great people or^otler. 1 pev^ staid to 
asjk who^' foti seeing, as before, a mArked expr^ion of vexation on 
Pannah JHore's countenance, I took^y hat without My tug a word, satis- 
. £ed ihait nobody would miss me, and quitted her h|mb, never e^n te 
eo^r it. ^That rtlw I made at the moment; tlujl voml j^ave kept | and 
I i esteem, value, and higklf admtrd ms^ 
wa alio somd respbet for mysqjf; and 1 wUl go nowore to ^ house 
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wliere I am ialaralad in a eumratioai way, and become a MjeiV 
ef lOHiMlal ,aad' offence, one moment a oullieion occurs betweiylL 

myself and more privileged ^ 

Such H'MS my friend e stntemi|»t, which explained everything, and 
shocked me exceedingly. Never yy^&ould 1 tolerate this double coun. 
tenance, and double tongue, by whicnm^an is welcomed as a friend 
one situation, and frowned upon (»r dimwH^ in another. And, doubtless^ 
Mrs, H. More would have found secijBtly, respect, from her 
friends, if she had protected her unassuming and had said firmly, 

''This gentleman, or that gentleman — for he woiuNtbave absented himself, 
no doubt immediately — is a very respectable and on^iend of mine/^ 

I think it might be in 1811 or 1819, that Hannah ^re acquainted md 
with the fact of her having declined the place of sub-guverness to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. When the offer had been made, and 
whether at the time it were Lady de Clifford, or Lady Elgin, who had 
the post of principal governess, 1 d# not know. What w^erc the rcasofis 
which induced Mrs. II. More to dicline a situation which would Kitvi 
given her some power, and a greaydeal of distinction, I did not inquire. 
Most people found a sufficient jusfificHtion of her refusal in tire: ample 
comforts of her present sitiiutioy as a private woman, w'hich‘^cc^lSl*Tiot 
have been increased by any publil station however lucrative, iiillst her 
liberty of action would have be« greatly abridged, and a resjfonsihility 
undertaken beyond the warranmf any powers conferred upon the place. 
1 have said that 1 made no inqiiries of Mrs. H. More, or her sisters, as 
to the motives which guided h<w, — in fact, the terms on which 1 stood 
with the family were not cofiffitential enough to allow of my doing so. 
But Mrs, H. More herself related to me a little anecdote at this time, 
which might, 1 suspect, havc^ hud some share iif sharpening her objec. 
tioris to the place. The opening made for Mrs. H. More had arisen out 
of the retirement, (whether resignation or dismissal, 1 cannot say,) of a 
Miss Hayes. Tliis lady, as i| happened, was acquainted with the family 
at Barley Wood, and had recmnlly made them a visit. Naturally enough 
the conversation had fallen won the nature of the vacant office, and the 
kind of duties attached to it. In the course of these communications it 
had come out, that a great deal of intriguing w^ent on amongst the house- 
hold of the young Princess ; and that, in a recent instance, one very re- 
spectable man had fallen a victim to it. Dr. officiated, under 

the then Bish<»p of Salisbpry, (Dr, Fisher,) us the acting tutor of her 
BoyaMiighness. with reg^jfrd to some particular portions of lier studies. 
This gentleryan, Miss Hates described as an upright, honourable man, 
guileless in all respects, Aut tpo simple-minded and unpractised in the 
ways of o<mrts. He hudkegle^ ied io plant hie attmthne and hh deferetilbe 
Un the rights that is, Ae influential quarter. Hence, ]»rubahly, what 
followed. One day, ui conversing upon the history of England, and 
the gradual developments of English law, in concurrence with the 
continual increase in /he expansion and v^iriety of English property, the 
^youthful Princess ciwe upon tfie subject of donations, and testamentary 
dispositions of prup/rty. What were the various modes by which people 
could legally acqum or alienate propei*ty } What conditions were essen- 
tial to the framii^ of a will? Panicularly, at what age could a '.person 
of either sex meM a will that should be binding in law ? Upon ail these 
points tho i«aKiy Dodkbrgwve such answers as wero suitable: dudi. In 
short, as were In manner extorted A’om him by hip royal puplL. Sbe.iiad, 
at thqpsama ^umA hta inquiries upon the nature of property 
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thelegal extent of her own. Withreapectto mostof her insUSoeft^ the 
l^tor had replied^ that the property was hera^nly in a eenseof eourtesy. 

. I’Tore her trinkets then, were her books, in short, £speakin^ pettishly,] 
•'was anything hers ? The Doctor replied, that such things, being too in. 

. oonstderable to come within the notice of her Royal Father, probably 
would be so considered ; at least, that her own disposal of t]|om would 
not be disturbed. Out of this conversation, which upon the tutor's part 
was a mere act of duty and suiimissioii to her Roynl Highness's pleasmre, 
arose his ruin. Within a few dH 3 's it transpired that the Princess had 
made lier will. The singularity of such a caprice attracted a good deal 
of attention ; and much anxiety was testified, hy different inemhers of 
her establishment) to get a sight of it. In fact, it was justly regarded as 
a sort of index to her personal preferences, and a scale, rcgiilaHy graJ^ 
dilated, for expressing the exact pl.'ice which each individual there men. 
tioned held in her esteem. There miglit also, for anything I know, be 
satirical bequests to particular persons whom she disliked, ujion the 
model of that eel^hrjitod metrical will, composed hy Dr. Donne, In the 

time of James 1. At all events, her sub-tutor, the worthy Dr, , 

WH3 honoured hy an especial notice — the whole of her library being be- 
queathed to him. This was immediately connected with the recent con. 
versatioii ; an occasion was thence derived for colouring the w'hole tran. 
suction as a jesiiitical contrivance for interested purposes on the part of 

Dr. ; the matter was reported to the Regent, who, without very 

much sifting, frowned, at any rate, upon so disproport-onate a mark of attach, 
ment shown to an obscure person ; and, briefly, the Dw^tor was dismissed. 
Such n story as this was not likely to recommend the office to Hannah 
More's ambition. To put into circumscription and confine het free 
condition,'* could not| at her time of life, (sixty, or near it,) have been a 
prudent step, except on the excitement of intense ambition : and tAai 
was a dangerous passion, os it appeared, in the Princess Charlotte's 
household : if jealousy could operate so forcibly against a man upon fe* 
male minds, a fortiori it would be fatal to the pretensions of a woman. 
The office was, therefore, declined : but I believe it was hy way of a 
peace-offering for having declined it, and in some imperfect way to sup. 
ply the defect of her own personal superintendance, that Mrs. llunimh 
More now corryiosed her Ilintn on the Education of a Princensf I 
dare say that this work may -have been useful : because, however other, 
wise shallow and superficial, it appeals, as all Mrs. Hannah More's works 
do, to a higher standard of morals than usually is ever heard of in the 
courts of princes. Doubtless it must do good, and must influence fa. 
vourably many a moment of sadness or of solitary meditt^ion, and must 
have a chance for turning to amoral recount many a heart.ache, such as 
palaces are heirs to no less than cottages* to know or to remember as 
even among real existences the^fact of a Christian ideal in morals, loftier, 
purer, and more holy ; whilst by the great machinery of the Chri»tluii 
scheme it is made, also, far more practically appliraf)le to^iuman neoea. 
sities, than the aerial altitudes of Stoical^ethics ; though that scheme, also, 
was the grandest speculation of uninspired human nature., £)ee, and 
apart from this use in suggesting higher moral motives, I have often 
wondered at the shallowness of th^soil which could he supposed capable 
of receiving much culture or much manuring from instructions so slight 
' Bind so unsustained, even hy extensive reading, fis Mrs. llannalsiMore's. 
The. whole stream of her illustrations was haturidly defer ed from His^ 
^ yst on how narrow n basis noosed her acqoaiiiliaiee with that 
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pi^ojlgioiis body of records^ and in tbe choice of her reading how little 
had ahe shown of research or of desire to visit the fountain heads ! One 
day I happened, in conversation with .her, to mention Coligni, the well- 
known Protestant leader in the times of Charles IX. To my great sur- 
prise she seemed perplexed, and quite .at fault. ^ Coligni," I repeated, 
the Admiral ; he, you know, who became substantially the head of the 
Protestants after the assassination of Conde and then, seeing that she 
still looked confused, 1 added, the very chief of those who suffered at 
Paris in the St. Barthuloniew butchery." Oh ! yes,” she replied, the 
conspiracy of St. Bartholomew, I remember : that was a shocking affair.” 
But though she remembered the name and designation of this great 
event, it was evident that she diad no remembrance at all of the great 
persons who had figured in it, whether as actors or as sufferers. Yet, if 
a student of history may have licence to be ignorant of so conspicuous 
an aat in the great drama of modern history, as the whole regency of 
Catherine de Medici, w'hat is it that he is expected to know ? Kven in 
the times posterior to those of Charles IX., and w'ith respect to persons 
w'huse names and memories are as familiar to tlie ear ns any in our own 
day, J foiiml Mrs. H. More a mere mirror of the common popular im- 
pressions, which, in no instance, she had taken any pains to correct, or 
to verify when that w’as possible. Out of many scores whom I could 
mention, the f(»llowing eminent persons came under a passing review in 
our conversations ; and, with regard to all of them, by simply telling 
the unwelcome truth, I so disturbed the ]»revious romance which had 
settled (»n their characters, that Mrs. H. More complained of being in 
the condition of one who is made to stand on his head ; and, 1 believe, 
after all, gave me credit for inventing my authorities. Henri Quatre, 
the gay, the gallant, the chivalrous ! If any Frenchman could have 
credit for being a jierfoct gentleman, a possibility "w'hich even Mrs. H. 
More was disposed to doubt, (for the petulance and defect of moral dignity 
and reserve in the very temperament of France, makes that as difficult a 
feat as for n camel to pass through the eye of a needle,) such a distinction 
she was inclined to claim for this famous apostate. said I, 

" Henri Quatre, in spite of his feathers drooping to his saddle-bow, spite 
of his romantic amours, of his roups^de^theatre in matters of generosity, 
clemency, courage, Sic.j xviia a mere brute in private life,” '^Why, you 
know. Lord Chesterfield tells us, that no man is a hero to his valet ; but 
surely you use too strong a wq^d : amiable,' at least, he was, in the 
Fjpench sense of that word." Yes, on a fine day, surrounded by ladies. 
But I speak of his ordinary week-day life. Amongst the gentlemen of 
his bed-charab|^r, not merely his conversation, but his personal habits, 
were filthy, brutal, disgusting — worse than would be tolerated amongst 
draymen or scavengers.” I gave my authority,— Sir George Carew, in 
his official report of what he witnessed iu the French court to James J« 
But was Sir Geoige a sufficient historical evidence ?” Beyond all 
question the most impartial of all contemimrary delineators of that court/^ 
But, to .settle that point, by ur^ng a tnodprn authority, which 1 knew 
would weigh with Mrs. H. More, I assu1*ed her, that Gray, the poet, in his 
official character as Professor of Modern History, hadreU^ entirely upon 
Sir George’s work, which is to be found reprinted byBircbj,lo cfehe of his 
many v^uable contributions to histbry. Then cam6, Sully, the 
Sully 5 ^« honest lago !” He, doubtless, was well-kicked by Ms 
rous master |ua. 9 (ikny an occat^. The royal toe was mndt betted 
quMnted witk person than his own hand with the hilt of kie sw^. 
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Thatj however, was his own concern^ Miiat conceras us is, that the said „ j 
Sully was a koave, beyond all other unhanged fnayes in modern his. ^ 
tory; This it was easy to shew, even from his own memoirs, which, in ^ 
this point, perfectly accorded witli Sir George Carew ; who, 1 rememlier, ' 
particularly notices his rapacity, his habit of scoffing at all principles of . 
justice, and his infamous effrontery in building his very pride j^n the open 
avowal of his villanies. Clarendon naturally followed Sully. Mrs. li. 
More was surprised to hear that he had ever been charged with murder ; 
a charge which it was easy to substantiate from Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson’s 
Memoirs though it would have been .equally easy to adduce a whole 
body of evidence to the same effect from other sources. But, waiving these 
hideous atrocities, look to kis private mempirs, (not iiis History,) for the 
scene which ensued on the discovery, or ])retei\ded discovery, of his 
daughter's clandestine marriage with the Duke of York, then heir-pre. 
sumptive to the crown. M^hether w^e suppose the old knave a party to 
the plot, or one of its dupes, what extravagance of folly and injustice ! 
What over-acted feminine fury ! Ho would kill his daughter with his 
own hands ; lie woul<f convict her of high treason ; sentence her, exe. 
flute her, de piano — summarily, without evidence as to the facts, without 
distinction as to the guilt, without delilieration us to the punishment. Is 
this an English judge that we are reading — is it the ttupreme English judge 
who acts in this spirit of demoniac frenzy ? But he was overpowered by 
sudden surprise, and loyal indignation. Not at all ; for he records all this 
scene deliberately, and leaves it as an avowed model of wise conduct to 
posterity. Just such had been tlie behaviour of Sully in England : a 
riot having occurred from the insolence of his train meeting with the hot 
blood of Englishmen, he seizes two of his own people ; an^d, as a sort of 
libation to the popular storm, in a mixed spirit of cowaraice the vilest^ 
and tyranny the mOst devilish, resolves to throw them overheuMrd. 
Tliis noble resolution taken, he despatches a messenger to tho Lord 
Mayor, insisting on his coming forthwith to hang his two servants ; anil 
greatly scandalized he is to hear, in reply, that it was not the English 
practice to hang men before trial. Who hut must rejoice in the inis for. 
tunes of such ministers as these, who, by long courses of illegal violences 
and villanies, had so darkened the very ideas of equity, as originally 
imprinted on their minds by nature, that actually they do not scruple to 
record, as shiniftg instances of politicfd wisdom, actions which alternately 
demand the knout or the rope of the public hangman? The false characters 
of our William III., and of his Consort Mary, faded before the same impar- 
tial examinations.f And at length Mrs. H.More began to complain that all 

* * Colonel liiitchinion was one of the few regicides to whom mfl'cy lind been ex- 
tended.* is still somewhat mysterions. oMy own belief is,— that ho pnri based 
hit commutation of sentence by making revelations which he durst not avow to his 
noblo^ninded w&||^ Clarendon's crime was,— that he privately deteruiiiied to inter- 
cept the myal Indulgence^ by making it nugatory. With this view, he had ifbe 
Colonel conftned in a castle, which, from its dampness, co-operating with his 
lar state of heatth, was certain to kill him, and did kill him. This purpose Lord C. 
did not disgitiais^^'^'Tbere is good season to belipve, also, that Clarendon was a party 
to the base attempts, to often renewed, assassinating Ludlow, l^islty hit brother in 

misfortune and exile, fira# mpMsinated. 

f Nwr was there a more dagnui^ not /onr J* adreste^ hut Ipur de force than 
that hy which Lord Qrfmd attem^ to throw oif the weight of the Duchets of Mart- 
horoud^'s testimony as to the spirit Of keftrasn levity esdilMied by Mary on tokilif 
pomeMoa of her unhappy father’s palace. Who but this Duchess, he 
would beat hdsnre, in so mighty, and to the new Qacoo perMflpijp a 

^ coipiterpaiieo? Doubtless .^Btnune 
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hiitoTf would uiiiattle its /bundatums^ and nothinj^ he left to rely upon^ 
if 0 uoh a spirit of scrutiny were encouraged. But this was no better 
objection to the justice of such a course^ than it would be in a magistrate 
to allegOj that some great criminal investigation must be stifled^ as likely 
to involve too many or too distinguished persons in its consequences. On 
the whole^ however, I ascertained that she was neither well-read in his. 
lory, (the only distinct branch of knoa ledge, excepting theology, which jshe 
professed,) nor willing to encounter the pains of steadily supplying her 
deficiencies. Often, indeed, I had occa*sion to remember the cynical 
remark of Swift — that, after all, as respects mere learning, the most 
accomplished woman is hardly on a level with a schoul-hoy. In quoting 
this saying, J have restricted dt so as to offer no offence to the female 
aex intellectually considered. Swift probably meant to undervalue 
women generally. Now 1 am well aware, that they have their peculiar 
province. But that province does not extend to hnruimg, technically so 
Galled. No woman ever was, or xvill be a Polyhhtor^ like Saliiiasius, for 
example ; nor n philosopher ; nor in fact any thing whatsoever, called 
by what name you like, which demands either of these two qualifications 
which follow : — 1. Great pow'crs of combination, that is, of massing 
grouping under large comprehensive principles ; or, a. Severe logic.* 

The reason that ..Airs. 11. More had so slender an acquaintance with 
history was, in fact, that she had no philosophical principles ; none of 
any s<irt \ and from the very name and offices of all such knowledge she 
retreated with horror, llencc it was, and not from w'unt of reading, 
that she knew little or nothing of the true steps by which Europe had 
attained her present state of civilization. Tliere is no way for retaining 
the mere fact8L,of history, and the prodigious succession of similar events, 
unless hy attaching them as illustrations to previous theories of the 
forces, powers, and agencies, then operating and moulding the course 
both of things and persons, without any distinct consciousness on the 
part of those w'ho forward the general process. Hannah More liad no 
such theories, no general principles, I mean, of any kind, unless in theo- 
logy ; and upon that subject only, clothed in the wis^iin of others, she 
did occasionally talk wisely. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has been often remqfij M d. that so essen. 
tially are the ^finai difficulties in all great questions resting to man and 
his primary interests, fastened as it w'ere to philoscqdiy, and in many 
cases even to that ubstruser branch of philosophy which is called meta- 
physics, that even amongst the most frivolous people, nay, even amongst 
people as little cultured as savages, questions of philosophy^ and very 
often of pjure^ metaphysics, will, and do continually force themselvej? 
on the attention. Witness, in s^ioralfl|^ the questions of free will, fate, 
chance ; in theology, the nature of God, and thousands of others. Hence 
it happened that even Mrs. H. More could not always repel the intru. 
sions of such questions. And it happened, also, ns a further occasion 
for provoking such discussions, that the adjacent little town of Wrington, 
(hardly one-half mile from her own gates,) had been the birth place of 
Xiocke. Him, in some sense, she venerated ; having no better reason for 

pettiness of mind : but it happens that the person who exhibited this monstrous levity, 
and practised this striking indecency, w.tj not the Duchess of Marlborougii, but 
Queen Mary. The Duchess merdy recorded what she had seen or beard $ and HhtU 
the msk:ious Hornet well knew.' 

^ Henee hy thtevsy, i e. froit this last postulate, the dU&cidty that a wossan 
phtttiA be a FoBtiadlBswiiiHii^t^ hyift s rigid seme. 
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publio estimation, she found that he was (though deolining in authority A 
still classed amoqgst those who had done honour to their oountry. WiA 
regard to his religious opinions, I believe she was aware how lax and 
indulgent they were as compared with her own. As to myself, knowing 
that 1 was a philosophical student, she so far did viidence to her own 
tastes (or possibly in those particular instances she might really feel some 
curiosity) as twice to seek my aid in metaphysical embarrassments. 
Once was with respect to the pliilosophlc scheme of Immanuel Kants 
without minute details, she wished for a general rude outline of its 
purposes and its machinery. The other case regarded the Iliimtan 
doctrine of cause and effect, which had Accidentally been brought for. 
ward with a practical purpose of partisanship, on occasion of the late 
Professor Leslie's canvass amongst the electors to some one of the ehairs 
in the University of Edinburgh. On that occasion the late Dr, Thomas 
Brown had written an anonymous pamphlet, which he afterwards exparidU 
ed into a large volutne. The same Dr. BrCKtsn had also written an an. 
onymous paper, in a very early ntimhor of the Edinburgh Review, upon 
the other subject of Mrs. Hannah More's curiosity, Kant's philt*sophy. 
The task which Mrs. More had imposed over and above its general 
difficulties, had a special one as regarded my very ffsstidious pupil, who 
came already disguste<l to the subject. Ht^wever, 1 succeeded in reulieing 
the old proverb, and killing two liirds with one stone ; for I so dovetailed 
the two answers together, that the explanation of Kant was made to 
arise naturally and easily out of the mere statement of Hume's problem 
on the idea <»rnecessary connexion ; a problem which Mr. Coleridge has 
traced toThmas Aquinas ; hut which, whether excogitated propria marte 
or not by Hume, is ynquestionably the most remarkable contribution to 
philosophy ever made by man. And, I may add, in justiftcation of my dovA. 
tailing process, that, as a matter of fact, Kant's whole philosophy did ori. 
ginally arise upon the suggestion of that famous discovery. My answer 
though short ii^ed for so vast a subject, was, however, too long to be 
inserted in thitfVpce. Probably 1 dball publish it in a separate form. 

In another Iniilnee^ Mrs. H. More paid a oompUment to my philoso. 
phic pretenston4||||pllsl| 1 could well have diiq>ensed with. An Irish gen. 
tleinan, reputed^! he of brilliant talents, who had once iilled the office 
of corifidentiHl secretary to the late Lord Londonde#ry,(thenCastlereagh,) 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c, in Ireland, happened to be do- 
mesticated at Barley Wood, upon a visit of a week or two. 1, in com- 
pany wiHjf^lg^t of the family from Westhay.had the honour of being invited 
’^to meet hiiiihl: dinner. Suppose, then, the fade process of^intrmliictiun, of 
drinking wine with each otlierjf^f dining, in short, — all gone through, 
and the servants wltliidrawn ; suddenly. As by a preconcerted movement, 
Mrs. liere rose up from the chair which she occupied between the 
Irishma^jfhHi myself, begged me to exchange seats with her,— and having 
by this movement beoii|fht the Hon and myself into imnfediate cont&t, 

she laid her 'commands us |o eogimence disputing upon what? 

De manifbatly her purpose. But as we were both shy 

of cofniog IojIm scrafeh" upon io vague an invitation, sli^' drew for. 
ward,'t^mm qpme proposition of mine, 1 know not 

what, IhW different attempt# to demonctPddg tW ^Istence of Ood. 

The gIo^j^pjtfji|r thus thrown to it we wont Bite bull aniU^dog. 
:jOm niii||f|B;^however, sufficed to gwakeii me to the rMHmleof a Ration 
in wl^tt^perBemi were edkibit es^^afietoni hdforre jpirtjr dtieffy 
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femftle, to the on^ interruption of all general conversatioOf and of a)l 
aocial pleasure. Disputation of any kind, and on any subject, I had 
always held abominable in mixed parties, and in the very worst tone of 
underbred society. How, indeed, Mrs. H* More could trespass so far 
upon all the rules of social propriety— she who had so fine a tact for re- 
finement in manners — 1 cannot guess. Perhaps she sought the stimulus 
^of a sparring-match at any price. Be that as it might, my part was plain 
—to back out of the dispute hy the first honourable evasion. But as 
none immediately offered, and I grew hotter and hotter in my purgatory, 
and thought with mofe and more horror of bestowing my tediousness upon 
tho long line of amiable female faces which 1 saw ranged on the other side 
of the table, and listening, as it seemed, in sad civility,'* 1 adopted 
the following desperate expedient for hastening tho catastrophe : — 1 mus- 
tered^up all the hard words, from every quarter, — from the seraphic and 
tho inexpugnable doctors, from Albertos Magnus, from Jacob Boehmen, 
l^id from Immanuel Kant, — and of these such a cataract did 1 precipitate 
upon my unhappy antagoul|it— such a Niagara — that under the pitiless 
drenching he scarcely ventuliied to lift up his head. It was a perfect 
hail-storm chorus. Then came his rejoinder, solemn and conscientious — 
that he did not altogether understand me. Miraculous indeed, and by 
divine assistance it fiust have been, if he had. " For instance/' said he, 
in applying the term pathologically considered to the rh ens, what might 
be your precise meaning ?" 1 replied that certainly it merited some de- 

liberation to determine exactly what it was or might be — to consider the 
rh ens in its pathological relations ; but that, as we seemed to be not 
quite agreed about the definition or use of our terms, perhaps it might 
be as well to adjourn our discussion to some future day, when we might 
have more leisure to arrange preliminaries. He wh^ a good-natured man, 
and perhaps he saw through my stratagem and its purpose. For he 
smiled, and agreed with me that lie had better define our terms more at 
leisure. We bowed to each other ; and the contest being thus understood 
to be suapefided, general conversation recommenced. This match, in the 
language of the ring, 1 believe that Mrs. H. More vklied as a cross :* 
for my ])art 1 can never help laughing when 1 think either of the origi- 
nal absurdity of my position, in being regularly pit t e ^m s a game cock, 
in^single duel, wl$H distinguished guest of Mrs. H. More's, or of that 
second tissue of abj|u^itiee by which 1 delivered myself from the first. 

But I am irisehsimy wandering beyond the limits assigned me. I 
was on the point of sketching the principal figures in that polished soci- 
ety, which was generally met with at Barley Wood, — but 1 forbear. Ju 
saying so^uch^ as 1 have Idready done upon the central figure in the 
group--Jl|m.,lniannah More herself — ^|ould not disguise from myself 
one ditfcnlty^lMdilirii has jdiei me at every turn. Inevitably I cbuld not 
hut plage somjl^ of an advantageous position as regarded 

our oonmeatioili^ fog with aO true humility, I afect none which ia false. 
IMiPs. If. More*- was a woman to say brilliant things: if there were 

any novelties of opinion oihwed ip conversation, assuredly they did Hot 
come from her. And^ being mye^ a perfect Talas,t or iron nmn, as to 
equity,— and as to logle, (whkh is in fact equity id the IntdO^,) 1 
could not, without giMt alMlilioo, fiwl any weakness or fears in thepre- 
sence of one i^o bi^reppy about her, and who 
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naally laid herself opi^nto attadc, and to defeat^-if a man had eacjried to 
fooludt a purpoae into her company. She waa^ in fact^ to auia il 
tenaiona^ an aipreeabKey an amiable^ and a clover woman^ whol 
little ^4^ed by flattery, and had been pushed floroard by feeble-n 

vomenof rank, to ae&unie a 'station of authority which did not natur ^ 

holoagto her, and which was never manifested without seemingparticularly 
•tSJfIbecoining, aa associated with those retiring quaHties of modesty and 
reserve which did reaiUy cling to her inmost nature. As a writer. How emi- 
nently artificisl she was, nota ithstanding some imaginary admiralkm whidh 
she always professed for simplicity, is evident from the very Btriietar<eof 
her sentences; which are all turned as in a lathe, and are so entirely di^end- 
eut for their effect upon antithesis, or direct contraposition in the words, 
even whore there is little or none in the thoughts, that once a great 
poet, opening one of her works and reading a paragraph, made this re- 
mark to me : These feeble thinkers dare udt trust a single thought to 
its native powers : so afraid are they of seeming dttM, and so consoious 
of no innate right to diallenge or support attention, that each particular 
sentence is polished Into a sparkling ami Independent whole ; so that, 
open the book where you will, all has aft exterior brilliancy, and will 
bear being detached without any injury to its effect, having no sort of 
natural cuhebion with the context, or dependency upon what goes before."^ 
Her CatlehH, again, shewed in another way her artificial way of thinking; 
for, assuredly, her natural delicacy would have made her revolt from Ihe 
grossness implied in the whole plan of that novel, and expressed in its 
very title, ** Cwlebs in search cfa Wife** Buch a search would, in real 
life, cover any man with ridicule, and the woman on whom his prefer- 
ence settled with shame. But, with all these ineradicable disadvantages, 
Mrs. More’s works have their value. The very dilution of their thoughts 
recoinmendb them, and adapts them to those who would shrink ftom 
severer or profounder speculations, and who seek, in all they read, tO 
see their oan ordinary sentiments reflected. Still, even thus, Mrs. H. 
More 18 not destined to any long existence. The species, the class of 
such writers, it is true, will always be in demand ; but the individual 
peribhes, becauso^ach successive generation looks for specific adaptation 
to itself, for illustrations drawn from the objects moving upon its own 
peculiar field of qgpierience, and possessing that soAng interest which if 
always attached pre-eminently to a living writerr*^ 
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Baccbits, god of purple wine^ 

Now upou thy voterics ihiiie, 

As o>r the flowing cup we laise 
To thee a joyous hjmii ef praiaa M 
Breathe upon our Rhenish hiU% 
la the greatness of thy power; 

Give thy vtnei refteebing 
And the gratsAil anamsar shoirar. 

Ivy crowne well weave flw Rms c 
W ell strip ApoUo^alaiapel train ^ 

The bright wtcariis of the nfumUflsip 
Bacchus wn will dafan ns tUaa! * 

lAt Iba flpanidi vlftbitB glew 
In ^ ahauiy tnlttinn shiiiei 
Rut ob, toad widt the 


WINE SONG. 

Iflacchus, god of every Joy, 
Hover o'er us while we sing ; 
'Give as mirth withom alJey, 

^ As to thie we sweep the 


Bnbofa, upen our gine-dad RbBie, 
Pour the richee of thy hand; 
Brigbur, deeper, pour thy wRjjh 
^ For our fiitherland. 

On the jocund bills of France 
^ Lm thy Insf^ring presenae ffaliie t 
Bnule on the flay vintaga ipm* 
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PARTIES IS DUBLIN. 

Vlhi thall ffft grett diffitfcocc bttwcw ftir Bohaala ai^ ifour nidllB.*wSBMMnttMb ... 

- ' 

The state of parties' now in Dublin^ their relative strengtlr; and the 
natum^ipf their feelings towards each other^ are but the consequences of 
^ut long system of misrule^ partial legislation, and unjust government, 
to which Ireland has been too long subject. When the sister country 
hud an English King and no Parliament, she was cursed with a domi- 
nant English jfoction ; when she possessed a Parliament of her own, she 
had a state-religion, for whose, sake all were to be outlawed who refused 
to bow at its altar ; and when she ivas deprived of her native legislature, 
those who had the administration, and those who w'anted it, w'cre left to 
battle us well as they could, for supremury. 

Until a very recent period, the Parliament of the empire was tlie 
aider and abetter of tlios«M|^,o were the successors of the English party, 
and the representatives of .^e stuie-religiun faction. The first shock 
communicated to them was the Catholic Relief Bill ; tlic second, the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and the death-blow has been the Tithe Bill, 
which received the royal assent at the close of the first reformed ses- 
sion. Until that Bill became law, the dominant parties or, as they call 
themselves, ** the Conservatives/* did not know their weakness : they 
could not believe that England would have so utterly ahandoiied them. 
In consenting to the Union, they exchanged the privilege of making 
laws for the ready money given 'as the price of the boroughs — they sold 
their patronage for titles, hqnount / and places ; hut they stipulated for 
the integrity of the tithe*church, us tlie source of revenue to younger 
cons and brothers. The price of the horouglis is expended, the places 
are diminisliiiig, the titles are dyiiigoif, and the honours are out of date. 
With the abolition of the Established Church, the Conservatives thett 
have really been left nothing to fi^it for. The party is now prostrate ; 
they no longer enjoy tlie power ofjoing good for themselves; but they 
retain enough of vitality fhr the iBiction of injury upon others. They 
cuiiuut defeat justice ; but they can retard it. They have so long nestled in 
the liigh-places q^tka^aistlo, that it will require months of unwearied pa«> 
tience and wj|^ut|pftu {lanish them from their accustomed haunts. At 
present, the reformer who would at once attempt to extirpate them 
nlfght perhaps be blinded with all tlie dirt and rubbish they could fling 
in his eyes. 

The Conservative party in Dublin now feel their weakness ; and, with 
taet, they have^perewed it much more speedily than 
their opponents have learned jbheir own^rongtb. They have still much 
of that ^eklth srhioh their ancestors acquired by plunder, and them, 
salves]^ peculation^ Thqy have the spoils of the robber, and the gains of 
the piSk|i||Mdcatto]iii^ and where money can be aptly applied, 

they fre siOt niggardly io its ex^nditure. Although a Whig may held 
a le#s» ^4>ryism ieS^the mode f and^ tlpur'which gains admission into 
drawing lUid haU.Epoms is tho opposite m Liheralisin/* ^.There is no 
Almacks fiuh^pularity in Dublin* There the genius of fashion is a 
Bifihopfa lai^^|U iio|fde will be wsmittjsd within the precincts of her 
templ^. or ner ^bo does not avow hie t^i. 

. nms to psj^ is ii^icative:W ailstocracy to be a Tory : it is 

Totour iioilgy • Mtflttimof mvitaUon to select peiitiea 
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are ever received by Reformers. Fadiion^ ridiGSi and tbe accustomed 
monopoly of place> constitute the lulwaiks of the Conservative^ fbitrese. 

The next class of society in Dublin to be regarded for their* 
tabilJtyJ^ rank, and situation^ are those known as the Liberal Protest* 
aOti /'of them*, that excellent and charitable man, John David Latouche, 
the banker, is leader. To this party Ireland owes much ; and if they had 
sufficient resolution, she might be indebted fur all aho could require. 
The boasting and vain-gloiious vaunting of the Brunswickers roused the 
Liberal Protestants into activity in and they placed themselves 

in their natural position, at the head of the popular party. Emancipe* 
tion was carried on, and they shrunk back into their accustomed quies- 
cence. The question of repeiJ subsequently divided them ; many of 
them unfortunately opposed themselves to the middle classes ; others 
refused their alliance to one hct of opinions or the other ; and never 
since has this party been reunited, or cordiidly joined with its former 
friends. Twice, however, have two important epoc^, — the Reform Bill 
and the Abdication of the (aroy ^linistry, — brought forward its loaders. 
The jiruposfil of Co<^ cioti Bill for the Irish induced the most honest of 
the party to exclaim ugaiiist it ; but, certainly, the great majority 
abstained from declaiitig agaiiiKt that unconstitutional measure. Such a 
defalcation in the diMdiarge of a great political duty has destroyed the 
Liberal Protesiants as a party. They were a Hercules in the combat 
with the Aiiteub of asoeiidani'y ; but they could not resist the charms 
and seductions of a M hig Deiaiiira. They still retain the distaff. It 
is for time, a great event, and a sufficient confidence in themselves, to 
restore them to that influence in the country, that for their own honour, 
aiid its adi antages, they ought to hold. 

Next to the liberal Protestants, in station, are the Oatholios, pos- 
sessors of small propertied), mem hers of the various professions, traders 
and shopkeepers. Tfie»e 8ubdi\ide themselves into the aristocrats and 
democrats — the former, feu and insmiiihcant, the latter, numerous and 
determined ; gifted with great intelligence, an abundance of public 
spirit ; and commanding by their votfs (under the Reform Bill) the re- 
turn of the city representatives. Uose are, including the Catholic 
elergy, to a man, O'C'uiineniteb. Thalmighty politician's word is obeyed 
by them with a willingnebs and strictnebsi which no decree of the 
Russian Autoerqt can command within his empire. T/iese are really tbs 
Pcopzx. It is due to the Yorhearaiice of O'Connell alone, that tithes 
(the ministern* money) are now paid in the Irish metropolis. If he had 
willed it, the Catholics would have acted on his suggestion, and tlie 
rectors of Dublin would now bo like their brethren of the country- 
mendicants at the Treasury. In a great crisis they would act, aoihwt 
such a time, O'Connell would ndjjf on H^em atone. Far as their lines ex- 
tend, the popular camp is unassailable ; yet it cannot be concealed, that 
it is weak in one point— *it is that occupied by men identided, with the 
Cathodes in religi qn-— U iose who enrol themselves as the Tradamitf*^ 
of Dublin.'* * t 

The especijilly of Edinburgh, hai/^ diMhu 

guished theftiselves not lessTy their intelligence than Uieir yiWl ; and « 
it must appiar extraordinary, that there should be a marked' eofttrust 
between the characters of the Scj^ttish and tlie IfM Jeadeeffien. The 
apparent" anomaly is easy of expkiiatiott. la SeM|g(^tbe law liaa 
pr^ected the tradesman in the regulation of %iiic^liia tai. 

^terests as an artisan are conteijMl^ Jbb€ielMii''ltduHk (jhe aim 
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iuid object of the law to discountenance the native manufactures. It 
dejprived the operative of legal protection ; and forced him^ for the guar, 
dianship .of his private interests, into whisky-shop conspiracies to 
mnt^der in the open streets; and to assaults so brutal, that chance 
alone mitigated their oriminaiit)'. The law has injured trade, and it has 
debased the characters of those dependent upon it. Never until the 
question of repeal was started, were the Dublin tradesmen known to take 
an active part in ]»olitics ; and then they were incited to its advocacy by 
the hope, that a resident legislature would re-impuse those high protec* 
ting ditties, the non-observance of which in former days disgraced the 
streets of Dublin by tlie tarring and feathering'^ of the iin'porters of 
Ei\g1ish goods. It was repeal, so construed, and not reform, that rallied 
together the Trades' Unioiy of Dublin. It was repeal, so understood, 
and the exertions of a must eificieiit Secretary, that put upon the rolls of 
the election registry numbers wlio, for many reasons, can never again 
exercise the franchise. And then, instead of attending to the voice of 
him, w'Jio is not only UiC rej^ealitr, but the benelactor of his country, they 
were willing to applaud as vehemently any one elsfl as Iiim. The Trades 
Union was the place of refuge to men, who, if not the avowed enemies, 
were tlie malignant and ill-concealcd foes of O'Connell. As a budv, the 
Trades' Unionists were not hostile to him ; but the instruments of those 
who were. The thorn in the side of O’Connell was the Trades' Unions, 
and to neutralize its deleterious influeacc, ho was compelled to dissolve 

the Political Union, and organize the Irish Volunteers," the great 

exciwe of the Whigs fur the Coercion Bill. Wlien the Trades' Union 
couhT be so besotted, or so duped, as to act thus towards him, uithout 
wliom repeal (tlieir favourite measure) could not be carried, it is need, 
less to add that the majority of those who so conducted themselves 
neVer could, in an iniportunt juncture, be relied upon. It is with regret 
these facts respecting tlie trades of Dublin are ventured. The state, 
ment may be controverted by those whose paltry local interests would 
urge them to deny the truth ; but it would be a gross delusion to say, 
that the Scottish and the Irish tradesmen are a similar class of men, or at 
all equal in intelligence, and political integrity. AVith few exceptions 
the Scottish artizari is a reader of books. With some exceptions, and 
those only of the regular and quiet tratlesmen, the Irish operative wver 
looks nt a newspaper.^ 

^ It w ill be perceived from this account of the state of parties in Dub. 
lin, that the (^mservatives" are neutralized by the liberal Protea» 
tiirits and the Catholics," in some deiy^ec by the Trades." Dis- 
cordant us the materials are, still there is ^e amongst them that cannot 
be deluded h\ the hope of being admitted amongst the aristocracy, and 
whose good ^Kiig and consciouKiess of what is right, are too strong to 
be led nstriqirby men inferior to tliem in station and inteUect. Thus the 
Catholics, or as the Conservatives nick^name them, the Shopocracy," 
is the party that would encounter peril, risk thejymj'sons, and endanger 
their property, to benefit their native land* 

■* | 8 

• pe writer of tU. .rttd. was, upon one occasion, preceut at thc OnbUn Tma0> 
IIiuoA, wKwi a paper was “ denounced” (a pet phrase iwtbst bod.) for not girinc • 
i<^t of a former meeting. The jonraal yna, after wAtb debate, — iM for, wW 
to the astonishmeut of "th. denouacw,” and hit apptaodm it wu ncicurad ttet. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE PEOPLE DURING THE COMING 

SESSION. 

Op the past enough seems to have been saiil. We know what has been 
done ; we know also what lias been left undone. The virtues* and the 
vices of the government* as displayed during the last Session of Parliai- 
ment^ can now be no secret to any portion of the people. Let us, there- 
fore, cast our eyes onward, and endeavour to learn what destiny awaits 
us. Knowing what the past lias been, it behoves us the more carefully 
to guard against the ills which the future may have in store. 

We propose, then, to touch upon the yiost important of the great 
matters, which W'ill necessarily be made the siilject of legislation, in the 
coming Session of Parliament ; and ti> endeavour to determine what will 
be done for the public in each separate particular. Tlie questions, wliich 
we thus purpose to deal with, are, 1st, (Jorporation Reform. Ud, Church 
Reform. 3d, Education of the People. The Poor Laws. 5th, 

Economy ; and Gtli, The mode <»f conducting the basincHs of the Session* 
It must be evident to all, tliat these matters cannot, with any advantage, 
be crowded into one paper. As briefly, how'ever, as is consistent with 
usefulness, and in the order we have mentioned them, wo shall discuss 
tlie prospects of the jieople on each of these great matters, in the va- 
rious numbers of 4>ur magazine that will appear before the assembling of 
the Parliament. 

Previous to any statement in detail of the hopes and fears w'c enter- 
tain, it may be well, in general terms, to describe our ex]>ectationR re- 
specting the coinluct of the Ministers, and their Parliament. In other 
words, to describe w'hat we believe to be their character; and udllt, 
consequently* will ho’Hlie nature of tlieir conduct generally. Uur opi- 
nion <111 this matter has been formeil from a contemplation of tlieir past 
deeds. Whether w'e have judged them correctly, the future will dolor- 
mine. I'hc world w'ill be able in each particular case to learn, whether 
they have surpassed or fallen short of the hopes we here express respoct- 
ing them. 

Speaking of them, tlicn, in general terms, q e are driven to state, that 
we believe the jirescnt Ministers, and tlie House of Commons which sup- 
ports them, to hh unequal, both morally and intellectually, to the arduous 
office they have undertaken. Giving them creilit, to a certain extent, for an 
honest desire to reform abuses, it must bQ,, evident to all who have watched 
the Ministers in their career of reform, that they have neither the know- 
ledge nor the moral qualities needed tii^face and overcome the host of 
difficulties which present themselves oji every part of Ihl wide field of 
abuse. Reformation unfortunately docs nqt simply mean to destroy. It 
is one thing to get rid of a bad institution, and another to place a good 
one in its place ; but both of these proceedings, and not merely one of 
them, constitute refonnation in most cases. P'or example, in th^ law, all 
is not done when we ^^olished the present pernicious s^etem of 
judicature ; another systerh must ho esfablishcd in litni of it. It is not 
enough merely to overturn the present corporations : we mult Have^ a 
municipal system, nud tln^efore something new has, to be created. It is 
in this work of rebuilding that tHI chief fuiluves of the Ministry will 
take place ; they are, one and all of them, without tho knowledge which, 
as statesmen, they ought to possess. This assertion qyU ^tartl? many 
who are accustomed blindly to believe that high intellect necessarily 
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resides in high places^ or who fancy that persons who meddle with great 
matters must be great themselves. There are many, too, who, when they 
see a certain cleverness or quickness in a Parliamentary debate, at once 
attribute to him who has evinced it all the great qualities of a states, 
man. Thus has Mr Stanley, for example, gained a reputation. The Lord 
Chancellor, endowed indeed with far greater powers than any of his pre* 
sent colleagues, has also thus attained a vast renown upon a very slender 
foundation. Undoubtedly possessing certain powers of debate, having an 
extensive command of expression, a sarcastic and biting manner, >vith a 
smattering of various sciences, he has led the world to believe that he 
possesses a sort of universal knowledge. There are many who, like 
Goldsmith's gaping rustics, do wonder 

How one smaA head could carry all he knew.** 

But these arts of debate, this power of angry vituperation or happy 
sarcasm, do not give to any one the capacity of legislating ; and never, 
consequently, have there occurred more signal failures than when some 
flourishing debater has unwarily assumed the difficult task of the lawpia. 
ker. Witness, for example, Mr. Stanley's memorable V^^est India scheme, 
and all and every one of the Lord Chancellor's plans of amelioration. ^V^'e 
do, indeed, feel some compunction at thus joiuing these two persons in 
one sentence. For however much we may be inclined to criticise the 
acts of the Chancellor, we are not blind to his menial superiority. The 
whole class and tone of his mental character (though far over.rated) is 
immeasurably superior to that of the lliglit Honourable Secretary for the 
Colonies. This last, indeed, is a mere House of Commons debater, a 
sort of official prize-fighter, who stands ever ready to knock down any 
hardy wight who dares to throw his hat into the ministerial ring. Of 
any power beyond this, he is whollyvdeficient. The sum of his knowledge 
is made up of official routine; his topics are all commonplaces. Powers 
of original thought ho has none ; exalted conceptions are beyond the 
sphere of his cognizance ,* he is superficial, supercilious, fiippaiit, troubled 
with a hasty temper, — ^liaving few enlarged ideiis, and no generous emotions. 
He was born almost a century too late. The character of the Lord 
Chancellor is not of this stump. He is below himself. There is in him 
materials for a high character, one fitted for a high destiny ; but he has, 
fatally for himself, and, we must say, for his country, linked himself to 
a particular section of the aristocracy, and 

** To party given up what was meant for mankind.** 

His failures— and they have be^ manifold — have arisen from two causes; 
he has pretended to too much, and he wants moral courage. By attempt- 
ing eveiything, he is unable ^ deal witli any .subject effectually. He 
knows nothing to the bottom ;^and now, from the habibHif years, of 
rambling from one subject to^'another, he is incapable of steady, conse- 
cutive, and long-applied thought. His incessant activity, as it is called, 
Surprises the fools, but has rained his own mind. Thought requires 
quiet. An intriguing statesman may have fnuch upoljk his mind ; he may 
be, and is, continually thinking^; but^this h not that systematic medita- 
tion, that following out a train of ideas, which constitutes useful thought. 
This last is the difficult task, however ; this habit distinguishes the phi- 
losopher from all other men; and thie the Lord'Chancellor never acquired. 
Thus, with great capabilities, he has done little, and never acquired either 
the knowledge or the state of mind requisite for h legislator. But, in 
addition to ^ this^ he has so lonj^ been trammelled with his paiiy^ has 
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so long been accustomed to suit his eqdeavours to their shifting policy, 
and attempted to reconcile things that are irreconcilable, — via. truth, and 
the doctrines of IFhig expediency, — that now he shrinks and quails from 
the steady application of a ]>rinciple. In the early part of his life, pre. 
judioe and sinister interest ruled this country with an iron despotism : 
he was obliged, if ho wished to occupy the station he held with his party, 
to how dow n before this prejudice, and bend his purposes at the dictates 
of sinister interest ; and now, in his maturity, when no such necessity 
exists, he stiU adheres tc» Die habits of his youth. M'itness his miserable 
truckling to the clergy of the Established Church ; his fawning on the 
Bishops ; and his incense and sacrifice to the Lords’ House. There is 
one other ])eciilinrity of his mind, that renders liim especially the crea. 
tore of circuinsiunce : present approbation is the very breath of his 
nostrils. To obtain this approbation he will sncrilioe anything, and 
everything. As an advocate, this passion seriously injured his advance- 
ment ; for, in order to win the approving smiles of the jury, he would 
often turn round on liis client, and make a speech against, in place of 
for him. Place him fn a democratic assembly, and the ready orator revels 
ill popular topics ; place him in an aristocratic one, and he assumes at 
once the tone and character of his surrounding audience. He is full of 
reverence for the optimati, Cicero in the Senate was not more different 
from Cicero hidVire the Pfehm, than Lord Brougham before the Lords 
from Lord Brougham in a public meeting. Witness the lata display at 
York. In that assembly lie w'ell knew he should find no sympathy for 
the M’^est India interests. What w'as the consequence? His habitual 
passion for applause led him into sarcasm against the ministerial mea- 
sure. So, on the subject of education, for the same reason, ho indulged 
in a sneer at the Reformed House of Commons. This passion, now, has 
n fatal influence on him. Placed amid the aristocratic body, having to 
make every effort w'ithin their House, and craving for support and ap- 
plause, as he goes along; he licuds to their influence, and cringes to their 
prejudices. He has not courage to face their frowns, or to despise their 
scorn. He has no hardihood of spirit ; nor that exalted morality, which 
teaches a man to depend on his own conscience for approval and sup- 
port ; to w'ait for his reward ; to leave his name to distant time for judg- 
ment, and be satisfied with the expectation of a due return. This is 
true courage ; tliis patience is the true patriot’s virtue ; and this, alas ! 
Lord Bnuigliam does not possess. 

If such be our opinion of Die most-pow^erful and instructed of the 
Ministry, viz. the Lord Chancellor, we need say little of the tribe that 
are conjoined with him.' Of the Lord John llussells, thg Spring Rices, 
the Stanleys, the Ellices, it were wast# of time to speak. 

But will not the Reformed House in part supply* the deficiency of the 
Mlnisterg ? Our answer i#4, that we believe the House still more inoap* 
able. As at present constituted, it will do all the mischief wliich ibn 
Ministers may desire ; whether it could be led to do any good, is a matp 
ter which the future alone ^an determine. The past offers us no evi- 
dence of their beneficial leanings.* y, , 

^Ye now proceed to the diacuiwioa of the separate mattm tre befoee 
enumerated. And first of ^ 

CORPOBATIOn HEFOmiS. 

It is well known to our readers that a commisaLon hat been iss90d, to 
inquire into the state of the corporaUons in ihic empire. Whit ii the 

Z2 • 
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precise object of these inquiries, it is difficult to ascertain ; so, also, is it 
not easy to learn wliy the inquiry has been made at all. It seems, how- 
ever, that it is the business of the commissioners to discover the causes 
of abuse and not to seek after, or to expose any particular cases of im- 
proper conduct. I'hey are also to learn the peculiar constitution of each 
corporation. There is, perhaps, no ohjecti(»ri to such inquiries, beyond 
the unnecessary expense attending them. We cannot, however, hut 
feel (supposing perfect good faith in the government) that they ori- 
ginate in a thorough misconception of tlie right mode ot legislating. 

assert that when the commissioners have liriislied their labours, and 
the whole of their reports have been puhlislied, the mass of information 
thus supposed to be collected together, will not, in the smallest 
degree assist the legislator in framing a new and comprehensive body of 
laws, for the governance of municipalities throui;hout tlie kingdom. He 
may be perplexed and confused by the vast farrago beiore him ; but from 
this source not <jne single item of useful information will he be able to 
derive, ^i’lie difficulties the legisL'itm* will have to encounter in framing 
a body of laws, ndating to municipal government, (ami they arc great 
and manifold,) will have to be solved by patient thought, and not by a 
reference to the varieties of corporation rliarters. 1 hose cliarters will 
n<it inform him of the mode in w'hicli the line otiijhf to he drawm between 
the general and municipal governments. 1 hey will not teach him the 
terms in which such a division ought to he expressed. Neither from 
them will lie learn, whether it would he more advantageous to allow the 
people to choose their own judges, or to confer the power on some great 
ciffiecr, appointed for the purpo>e of selecting them, lie will not learn 
from them to what extent the ])opular control oiujhf to be admitted into 
the municipal g<»vernment ; what officers .diould be jippointed, by w’hom, 
and for liuw long. They will not teach him the riyht extent of jurisdic- 
tion to be conferred on the municipal iiuigistrates. They will not solve 
the difficult problem of Appeal. Jlut these are tlie great difficulties. 
These arc the matters w'hich w^ill perplex the really instructed ; and on 
these no light ciin he thrown by any inquiry into the nature and consti- 
tution of present corporations. 

They who seek to prevent reform in this great department of govern- 
ment, will endeavour to turn the information ac(iiiired Jjy the commis- 
sioners, against all change whatsoever. They w’ill say, the variety of 
these eonstitiilions renders it impossible for us to legislate for them as 
one whole. 'Fhere must he a separate rule, or law’, for each of them ; and, 
therefore, it would be well to leave undisturbed what time lias sanctioned. 
AV"e aoknowleilge, that this running after information, respecting the pe- 
culiar nature of each corporation^ gives a strength and cogency to this 
answer, which otherwise docs^iot belong to it. If we brijig before our 
minds a distinct conception of the object for wliich a municipality ought 
to be established, we shall at once see the utter futility of this objection, 
as well as the* uselessness of this class of inquiry. 

In the same way, that the varii^iis individi|als of a n«*ition have a certain 
identity of interests, which renders it advisable that they should be unit- 
ed and governed by one governing authority ; so have the various indi- 
viduals of a neighbourhood also a pgculiar identity of interests, which 
renders it necessary that they should have a government peculiar to 
themselges. The general government cannot watch o^\'er all the interests 
of every individuri ; it watches only over some ; the government of the 
neighbourhood, or say municipal goymminent also^ can only watch over a 
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part ; a certain portion necosfiarily left to each individual. Experience 
teaches us that a classihoation can be made (»f the interests of the peo. 
pie : some to be intrusted to the general government— -some to tlie muni, 
dpal authority — ^the rest to each individual himself. The first inquiry, 
then, respecting nuinicipal governments, is, 'What are those interests which 
may bo, and ought to be intrusted to the municipal authority, — in what 
way shall t1)c line be drawn between it and the genera] government, on 
the one hand, and hetween it and individuals on the other ? Now we 
say, that to this inquiry, the first, and probably the most difficult, that 
presents itself to the legislator in this matter, the commissioners' reports 
will not bring one particle of assistance. The inquiry must bo made by 
the philosopher in his closet, not by commissioners wandering over the 
countr}’, 

Tor the preservation of good ordei^ and facilitating the business com. 
mon to the variotis members of the social union, it is found necessary to 
divide the country into various districts. The extent of these districts is 
de]>endent on variolas contingencies, la a given state of civilization, of 
])hysicHl and moral improvement, and a given desc.riptioii of country, it 
would Jiot he difficult to determine this extent. If we suppose the dis- 
triets determined on, we shall quickly find spring up various matters in 
w hich the inhabitants of this flistrict are concerned, as distinct from those 
of the other districts : for example, the preservation of the peace witliiii 
their ]trecincts ; if it he a town, the ligliting of that towm, the roads, the 
various matters included under the head of police, and so on, 'Fheso 
matters may he well confided to the iiiliahitants of each district ; and as 
these matters w<»uld necessarily he similar, as regards their kind, in nil the 
various districts of the state, so one general law or rule, might be esta- 
blished, to regulate the whole <if them. 

Having determined what shall he the matters that shall be confided to 
the ifihahitaiits <if each separate district ; the next inquiry is, M'^liat are 
the officers needed to superiiitemi these district intcreslH, to compose, in 
fact, the district governments.^ and in what way shall these officerH be 
selected, — in other w'ords, wliat shall be the form of these district govern- 
ments? 

These then are the momentous questhms ih this matter ; and in these, 
in spite of alU inquiries and professions of great liberality, we expect 
that a flagrant attempt will he made to cajole tlie people. 

In the first place, we suspect, that a very inadequate power will bo 
conferred on tlje corporation governments ; and this fur various reasons. 
The first reason for curtailing the municipal governments, will be the 
democratic form which the present temper of the times oJaims for them^ 
The people, now, universally feel the^iecessity of responsibility, on the 
part of their magistrates, to them the peojfte. They understand, now, that 
without this immediate and complete responsibility, there is no hope of 
good government. They, tlierefore, demand that a very large share of 
popular contnd should enter and be a distinctive jiroperty of the 
municipal form of govenimfnt. ^Tn qj>pose this feeling is impossible; 
the next point will be to evade it ; and one means of doing this, will be to 
render as small as possible the extent of the interests confided to the 
superintendence of the municipal^ies. The jealousy of the unpaid ma- 
gistrates, of their worships the justices of the peace, — ^tbe worthies w'ho act 
at the quarter sessions, on the grand jury, tkc., will be a powerfuW>bstacle 
in the way of the people. No regular and syatcmlhi^ division of the 
ponntry will be attempted ; the ntnil districts will still be left to the fos- 
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taring care of the country gentlemen, while the towns only will be allowed 
to govern themselves. Any complete and really efficient plan, would, 
however, include every part of the country, the rural as well as the town 
districts ; and until this systematic division do take place, until the 
whole of the present power of the unpaid magistrates is utterly destroyed, 
the whole of the county management be remodelled, no hope of anything 
like a good municipal government need be entertained. Years, however, 
must pass over before this he obtained. Our Purliumentary reform has 
not yet reached that point, w'hen the mischievous induence of the landed 
aristocracy can be efficiently controlled. 

Besides this cause of curtailing the extent of the physical and moral 
jurisdiction of the municipal gouernments, there is another ; wliich results 
from the present form of our judicature, and the ignorance of our 
lawyers. * 

In any well regulated system, the whole adminstration of the law, in 
the first instance, whether of the eivil or criiniiial jurisdiction, would he 
intrusted to the mngistrates of the nmnieipulities. ^J'he ordinary uhjcc- 
tion to this is, that there would spring up a variety in tlie administration 
of tho law,-^ono district having one law, another, another. Tliis objec- 
tion is utterly futile. The difficulty might he completely obviated by a 
properly arranged (^ourt of Appeal, to which the law only should he refer- 
red. One court of appeal existing, the law might, and would he k(‘pt 
uniform; while the advantages resulting from a savingof expense, of delay 
and vexation, would be inculcn table. A competent magistrate sitting at 
all times within a reusonahle distance of every suitor, would put an end 
to the well-founded complaints iiow' so prevalent as to the evils of liti- 
gation. No man now w ho is poor, is secure, W'hatever be his right, 
however just his cdaiin, or his defence, wo unto him if a rich man choose 
to deny or to attack his right. The Local ('ourts of the Lord (^’hancellor 
were intt*iuled, in part, to remedy this evil : hut here also was there seen, 
that deference to the rich, which pervades everything in this country— 
the suits were only to he ^»f a certain value. l\'hy not of all values.^ 
Is not tho same acumen required to determine the right to live jmunds 
as that to hve thousand ? Is it not notorious, that almost all the great 
points of law have been decided in cases of t riding amount? iSnch 
however is the ruling feeling ; and we feel confident that nothing like 
an adequate jurisdiction will be conferred on the municipal magistrates. 
Tho pride of our judges, tho ignorance of our lawyers, and the prejudices 
of our aristocracy will all combine to render as small as possible the 
authority of these popular magistrates. 

One great ohiect, then, of the people's endeavours, while w'atching the 
conduct of Parliament in this inai^'ter of corporation reform, shoulrl bo 
to force them to extend to the<uttnost the jurisdiction of the municipal 
goveriimentj — that is, both as regards territory, and the matters to be 
determined. They should endeavour to rescue the rural districts from 
the dominion of the C4>untry gentlemen ; and to give to the municipal 
magistrates, who will be chosen by the people, all the administrative 
and judicial functions now enjoyed by the rich men of the counties, and 
the judges of the Courts of Westminster. A furious stand will Im made 
by the landed aristocracy and tlie gentlemen of Westminster Hall 
against this ; the Ministn* will avail themselves of their support, and 
will attejmpt to gain approbation for liberal intentions and acts, while 
really doing nothiag. The country should be instructed in the matter,— 
Aould leantidLeir own interests, and steadily puraue them. 
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One objection to this demand for an extensive authority to be con. 
ferred on the municipal governments, may here be stated and answered. 
It may be said, that this extension of authority will really supersede the 
general government ; that, in fact, the business of the country will be 
done by these petty i>odies, in place of being confided to the superior 
wisdom of the general government. We allow that this will be the case, 
and we cejoice tliut it should be so. The business now is not done, or 
if done, is performed in so slovenly and sbnmefiil a manner, os to make 
UR heartily wish it were left undone. From the beginning to the end, 
every matter is n job, fostered and improved by the great mother of 
jobs, the Parliament. If local authiwities, subject to the people, were 
intrusted witli the management of t)ie various matters whicii are now 
crowded on the general government, impeding all buHincss, and ren- 
(ieritig tlic government totally inefficient, these matters would be pro- 
perly regulated. Local knowledge would be brought to bear on them ; 
great expense would be saved, find the Rtrict surveillance of the people 
would ensure tliat justice was done to the public. Now the matter is 
wholly reversed ; unci the party whose interests are invariably aacrificod 
is the community. 

If w'e fear tliat the people will be cajfded in tlie extent of the power 
w’hich they will obtain, mucli greater is our alarm respecting the form 
of the ^institution which will ho chosen for the municipal bodies, Kvery 
artifice will liere be resorted to, in order to exclude the popular control ; 
every attempt will be made to elude responsibility. 

'fhe officers of the municipal bodies are of two descriptions, judicial 
and mtmimstrativc : they need none that can be properly considered 
legialativp. Tiie biisinesK <»f tiiese local bodies will be to carry the ex- 
isting law into effect, and not to make fresh laws, All the rules and 
regulations they will have to establish, w'ill subserve the carrying into 
cff(‘ct some command of the general legislature. 

There is a marked difference between the functions of the judicial 
officers, and those whicdi we have termed administrative. I’lie latter 
class of officers are called upon, for the most part, to act upon instruc- 
tions, — to carry into effect some simple order — to obey some well-de- 
fined regulation. To the perfurmanre of their functions generally 
no distinct an^ precise education is neccbsary ; general habits of business, 
probity and activity, are all that is usually required. This is not the case 
with the judicial officer. He must be a person instructed in the Jaw. 
His education needs to be of a very elaborate and specific description, 
and he ought to possess mental qualiffcations of the highest order. This 
difference in the qualifications needed has led to a belief that a difference 
in the mode of their election ought aj^o to follow'. Let uS und<*r8tnnd the 
argument which is used on this occasion, and the extent to which it 
ought to be carried. 

In the case of every officer, the judicial one alone excepted, it is not 
even pretended that the people are incompetent to choose them. When 
we say the people, let us iM»t be miMJiiderstood- Ff»r the present argu- 
ment, we need not extend the tirm beyond those who pay rates. If all 
persons who are called upon to furnish s^»me portion to the funds by 
which the government is carried on, be also permitted to have a vedee in 
the election of those who have to expend this money, we shall be satis- 
fied. We should indeed be better pleased if all were admitted ; hut if 
that cannot he ccmceded, we shall be content with «tlie rate ^ayers,-^ 
their interests being in fact identical with that of the eommunity at 
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The people, then, in this acceptation of the term, are nearly all now 
deemed competent to the selection of a representative ; and there can be 
no reason adduced to shew tlicm incompetent to choose all the officers 
of the municipality : (for the present we except the judge.) If they be 
considered moraJJy and intellectually capable of properly selecting a 
fjinctionary reejuiring the high ijualifications of a legislator, it will not, 
w'c suppose, he asserted that, at the same time, they are not fit to choose 
a constable, or overseer of the poor. We will then siijipose it conceded, 
that all the officers (judges for the present excepted) should be chosen 
by the people. In this matter, the following very material ]»oints have 
to he determined ; and on the>c wo assert that attempts will be made to 
deceive and cajole the jiooplc : — 

1st, Who shall he the persons to choose — who shall he deemed electors ? 

2il, Who shall be considered eligible to be elected ? 

3d, For what time sliall the officers he electtul 
• 4.th, In wliat mode shall they he electtnl ? 

Ath, In what way shall they ho rendered responsible for the due fulfil- 
ment of their offices? 

Now, in each of tliese particulars the present < Jo verninent wuU attempt 
the following things: — 

Thn/ ivilt f‘ti:frftrour to make the ntnnhrrs of the elertnrs an small as 
possihlf!, 'riiey will reiiuiro some high ipialification ; and will raise up 
olistacles to the attainment of the elective franchise, — such as a necessity 
of paying rates before a certain day, of registering one's name in a pe- 
culiar nianner, ami within a certain time : thus making the right de- 
pendent upon a large number of <•ontin^•en^ies, some of which will, in 
many cases, not occur. On this point they w ill he most strenuous, ac- 
tive, ami artful ; every possible effort will ho made to strike at this the 
root of the democratic influence. On this point, then, it behoves the 
people to he more than ordinarily watchful and steadfast. 

In the same tru/f^ and lo the same r/i/Z, iriU attempts he made to render 
the persons elhjitde to ofli^'r as feir as possih/r. In a representative go- 
^einmeut, however, the people’s choice ought to render null all objec- 
tinns. .\iid tlie people ought here, as in the preceding case, to be pre- 
pared for deceit, and rea<ly to defeat it. 

Hut the time nf liohling office will be tlie point on wdiich the grand 
deceit will be attempted, “ If the people will choose, if they determine 
to choose whom they like, still pt»ssildy they may he persuaded to choose 
tliem for a long \)eriod, — and if so the game is still in our hands ; give 
a man a long lea>e of office, and the inffuemres may be soon brought to 
hear ujmn him, while all feeling of responsibility will be destroyed.” 
'(’bus will they f-eason who wi<h to uphold abuse, and the resait v'iil be, 
that it milt he proftosed to etrrf the tjorerning hodg in the t^orporations, for 
life. Wo conjure the people to keep their attention steadily fixed on 
tins point, and to mark down as their enemy every man who votes for 
such a piovisioi^. Annual, these offices ouglit to be. Three years would 
be a long term. Beyond three yoiirs, mischievous and absurd ; but for 
life is mere mockery. As well leave the matter where it is, as to make 
this arrangement. The close corporations w'ould be renewed under a new 
law, and every abuse rendered vigorous by the new sanction. We un- 
derstand that this idea has emanated fiom the fertile brain of the Lord 
Chancellor. We can easily believe it. The trick is worthy of his shifU 
ing and cr^rard poli^*y. He has not courage to face the^ people ; he, 
therefore, employs the cunning which his nature gave, and his pro<i 
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fession fostered^ to cheat them, lie has always flattered^ cajoled^ fawned 
upon the people ; and invariably ended by betraying them. So in Uie 
present case he has sagacity enough to discover that the form must be 
conceded. That the substance should be as minute as possible is^ there, 
fore^ his chief endeavour ; and to this end he has proposed^ to make the 
otficers of the corporations hold their places for life, lie must be taught^ 
however, that the people's acumen equals his own ; that though he be 
quick to deceive, they are equally quick to discover deceit ; that though 
he be artful in glossing over his malignity, they arc instructed in the 
means of detecting it. We sincerely hope that tlie reign of his cajolery 
is ut end. 

To d*estroy responsibility on tlie part of the officers to the people, 
will also he another object of th(»so who seek to maintain abuse ; and 
this they will chiefly eflect through the instrumentality of the tribunals 
of the country. Hitherto perfect impunity has been enjoyed by almost 
all the various public functionaries of this country ; and for none has 
this impunity been so sedulously guarded as the unpaid magistrates. We 
trust that this impunity is about to cease, and that efleclual steps will 
he taken by the real friends of the popular cause to introduce a thorough 
responsibility on the ]mrt of all jmhlic servants. Let this all-important 
reform coiniuence with the municipal magistrates. 

Having then discussed and dismissed the material matters relating to 
the municipal officers, wc now ciuue to the luui.sideration of the judges, 
and have to inquire into the mode of their electiem.* 

It i.s said, that the people are not able to determine whether n given 
individual possess the right sort 4>f knowledge ; and that even if they 
were thus able, they wo\ild not permit their judgments to bo determined 
by the riglit qualifications of flic candidate: 'i'hat they would Jet pas. 
sion anil interest iutemxuie, and would select not him whom they would 
consider the best judge ; hut some would he determined hy motives of 
compassion, some hy party feelings, some by personal inlenvst, and so on. 
We admit tlic wliole of this last jiortion (»f the argument, and only par- 
tially deny the first ; but all this notw ithstanding, we ineJino to thepopu. 
lur election. 

It sh<ni1d be remembered, that w'c are not select a perfect mode of 
election, but the best we can find. They may be. and are all faulty, — we 
must choose that which is least so. Now, allowing the mode hy ])opu]ar 
election to be as faulty as is stated, we ask if there be any that is less 
so. In answer, it is asserted, that a single officer a])pointed to select, 
may easily be found, who shall, at least, possess the requisite knowledge 
to determine; and beinfr alone, and having all the eyes of the world 
upon him, he would he strongly impelled to make a riglit chaicc ; and that, 
furthermore, if to the people there b8 aUowed the. power of removing. 


* Wc dare to lay, that few of our readers hare seen an admirahle w^ork of Mr. 
Bentham'H, which touchcH on this point, — we nirrin liis w'ork on jiifliciiil cstahlish- 
nieiits. In this, one of his earlie^ produrtiont, he supports the election of the judges 
hy the people. In af^er life he ciiangi*ll his d^iinion, and rainc to believe that (pood 
jud|{es would most likely be obtained, if they were selecUNl bysome one officer. app<iinted 
piirftosely to select them. We must say, that w'c incline to his first opinion ; though 
we find few. of those whose opinions on ^bis mat ter are worth considering coinciding 
with us. But we h:u'e alluded to Mr. Benibanrs work here, not to fjnote it as an 
authority, hut in the hope that some person may be induced to republish it The 
work is out of print and cannot be purchased. It is exquisitely lyritten, fftbli first 
siinple and yet rich, vigorons style. 
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of amotion, aa Mr. Bentham termed it^ little injury could arise from an 
accidental bad choice. If we could have all these safeguards, we should 
indeed have little fear of mischief; simjdy, because, the great element 
of safety is allowed to us, — viz, the popular determination ; only a rather 
roundabout inode is adopted of getting at it. But to give the people 
the power of removing, is more at variance with established notions 
than it would be, were the i)owpr of election given to them, and the 
office made to determine at a certain stated period. But we are inclined 
to tliirik, that a long period must elapse before public opinion would be 
an efficient control over the officer selected to choose judges. They 
who have sitiister interests, are so nnruorous among us, that they form 
II society, an»l support and (v>unteuance one another, 'riierefore the 
good expected from the iiilluerice of public opinion on the single officer, 
we believe to he overrated. He. as much as the peoj>le, would he swayed 
by motives f»tlier than the wish to choose an efficient judge ; and in his 
■ case, the influencing causes would not be as worthy as those wliich would 
lead the peoj)le. I’rivate'vievis, of the narrowest descrijdion, would to(» 
<»ften inteiTore. On the other hand, the assertion tloat the people are 
not able to determine on the intellectual fitness of the jinlge, is far loo 
w'armly insisted on. Of one thing we may he certain, the pef»ple, ns a 
body, A\ould s(»on learn whether a judge administered the law' impartially 
and with judgment. The more instructed of the juu^jde arc quite com- 
potent t<» de<‘ide on this ; atul their opinion w ould g<»verii that of the re- 
mainder. In answer to this, how»ever, the scdectioii hitherto made by the 
people, when possessed of the i>ow er of <*hoosing judges, as in the ease of 
recorders, is pointed to, as shewing how unwisely they have acted when 
using this privilege, 'riiis, however, is ?io sufficient answer. 'I'he choosing 
of judges has not been made a j»ortion of tlic public duty of every citi- 
zen : therefore the morality on the matter has heeifleft totally unsettled. 
The right has been exercised at rare intervals, and little importance 
has been attached to it. M'^lieii, however, the people shall at stated 
short intervals have to elect their judges, the matter w ill immediately 
rise into im]»ortance, the morality res]»ecting it will he cstabli.^hed, and 
we shall have electors of judges, acting under the same feeling of 
deep responsihility as that w’hich now presses on jurymen. This cir- 
eumstance, we believe, of itself, sufficient to change the whole state of 
the question, and utterly to invalidate the argiiineiit drawn from the 
conduct hitherto pursued by small bodies of the people. It may also be 
safely asserted, that the people, ns such, have never yet possessed the 
powder here spidcen of. Some few' of them, acting as members of cor- 
porations, j»ossessing a pec\iliar and su]>posed private privilege, have 
alone been endowed with it. 

We have taken pains thus separate the consideration of the elec- 
tion of the judges from that of the election of the other officers, because 
we feel confident that great efforts will be made to confound and mix 
them up together. The old constitutions have never definitely divided 
the two classes of officers. I'he administraldve is often n judicial officer, 
and Ihis been chosen wdthont refbreiKfi? to *his efficiency for the latter 
office. Take, as an example, the Lord Mayor of London. Now, certain 
it is, that this circumstance wil] be made a means of deception* Tlie 
incapacity of the people to choose fit'^judges will be constantly insi&ted 
on ; and many of the enlightened friends bf the pe6}>le will ac^uftesce in 
the statbment. ^TJien an attempt will follow to confound the two offioeib 
and popular election will be discarded. This has already been attempted. 
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The Lord Chancellor proposoa to have Alderman elected for life, and 
chosen^ not by the people but by a select body. The following excel, 
lent remarks of a correspondent of the Ejtamimr on thU matter, wo are 
rompelled to lay before our readers. 

Th(* Chunrellor haviiij;' to fr.ont* a n!*\v miniiri|)iil aonstitution, whnt do«s he? 
Place hefoiT himself the rndst to be nctained, and look oui for the RimpLc«t and 
straif^htest ineum by which to reach them? No ; he never applies tlio force of liis 
iutellei't to the matter at all ; never, it is obvious, puts the suhjeet distinctly iNdbzu 
his own mind. But he turns, perhaps, to the most ptutoso))hi(-al writers on the sub- 
and take* their views fm the ifuidanrc of his own ? .lust a* little. WliaC, then, 
d«>ps he ? Servilely copies tlie constitution of the corporation oi‘ London ; Instead of 
thought, ronteiits liimself with mere mimirry. The city of London ha* a cuiuiuou 
couui il and aldermeii ; therefore the new corjiorations innsi also have a common 
council and aldeninai ! Xoi even tact enough to chdiye the names ; name* so loaded 
with aS'^ociations of vnl|;arity and iinlHHulay, that, .as a correspondent of the Timra 
well remarked, iiothing inoiv than that one circunmtanre is wantwl to prevent per- 
son* ot education and red nenieiit from seeking or acceptiiiif the offlee. But alder- 
iiien ! wliy aldermen? 'I'liis from the atilliur and entiiiisiasltc promoter of the Local 
Courts' Bill 1 What need ot aldeimeti, when we have Local C'oucts ? .'ind if we^huve 
them not yet, shall we notdiMve (U‘Mn next year, or>at farthest, the year after? Why 
not insert them in tliis very hill t Why huild up wliat we must immediately pull 
down t Aldermen ! Ilav'e we not had n lony enough tr»al of unjuiiii judicature ? 
ol amateur iud<;es, whose tirst liiisiiirs* is tlieir shop, and the lM*iii:h only their 
second." If there is an occupation upon the earth whiiJi vcpiires the devotion of ihi) 
entire f.icnltio, it is the iuuUiori of jiidicatiire ; and men who would not allow their 
clerks or their footmen to have any second eiuploynjont, will allow their judges to 
make judging the nieie dclmaemvnt of their IciMire lioiirs. But so it was in the old 
roi’iKiratioiis ; so, therefore, tlio reformer of our laws wills that it shall he in the 
iw*w. 

Nevertlwless, the nnti-popular inatinct has guided him most surely to the ahhdjfing 
of whaievet* privileges the old < onslituiion coufeiTcd ujion ilie democracy. 1'\n' aimiiul, 
he has Mihstitnted triennial oleitions; and (he aldermen are not to he elected hy the 
jniiahitunts at all. In the latter ofthe.w two points, we think him right l»y aceident ; 
hut not in the mode of iiofninat ion whicJi he Jias insfitiiteil. The nldermen are to be 
electetl by the eoiumou couneil: and (to put tin* vumhlc to all the rent) they aie to hes 
elected hy the common council fiom their own body. And mnek this: Wn‘ tvhde 
njagistrncy of each of the new horouyhs uill have to he selected, for life from among 
lliefew pec'^ons tvho will he chosen the first timf to form the common council. We 
stand appalled at the bare imagination of the jobbing, tlie intriguing, the backbiting, 
the undermining, the low tricks of all sorts, otid the ill blood that will spring out of 
the contest, first to be elected into these primitive con^mon councils, and ulierwards 
to be ele<‘ted hy them. What a iche,me for stariiny the new municipal constitution— 
for giving it that ja'oHperovs couiniciircinetit whicii is of biich inestimulde importance, 
to all new institutions, and the want of which it takes so many years to repair* 
But this is the snuillest jmrt of the evil of the almiinlity. No quaJificutimis whnu 
ever being required, apparently, to make a good judicial officer ; anybrnly, who is not 
absolutely until for nnytbing, being supposiHl to be tit lor a magistrate; tbe diooseis 
of aldermen are to be limited in their ihoire to the few pci bims whom the people 
have seh cled for a quitejolher son of fum liou ; just as if the fifteen judges were re- 
qnii'cd to be selected from flic ITonse of Comuioiis. Becttiise a xnHn*ii:is been deemed 
fit for vestry business, be is fit to decide the delicate question of evidence af- 
fectiug tbe libeities and fortunes of the people! 

From what has been above ntatecL the reader way ejwily learn our 
estimate of the worth of the corporation reforms to lie proposed by the 
Ministry, and effected by the Pariiamenl. 1'hcy \uii be miserably im- 
perfect— -irood only as a breakin^iip of the old system — mischievous in 
re-estahlishinfi: much that is bad — ami thereby destroying; the Voniidence 
of the people in the advantages of attempts at reform*. The new system 
will lie little better than the old ;*and this the people will quicklV dis- 
cover; the failare they will be inclined to to the inefl. 

ciency of those who attempted the reform, but .to.i1iiejlijJierent flhturdof 
things ; and they wUl then he induced father to « bear those ills they 
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have, than fly to others which they know not of.” It may seem un- 
gracious to some thus to criticise acts professedly brought forward for 
our especial benefit. 'I’here are many proverbs respecting the impro- 
priety of too closely weighing favours ; and, unfortunately, doing what 
is right, by the community, is but too commonly believed a thing of 
grace. In the first place, we by no means assent to this doctrine ; but 
believe, that the people should enforce, ns their due, all that contributes 
to their welfare ; that they should consider the withholding it a crime — 
not tho conferring it a favour. In the second place, however, wc deem 
tills ignorant meddling with reform, a great, a serious offence against 
society. The urihlushing impudence which impels the ignorant to assume 
the office of a statesman, dc3erves signal punishment. If a quack pre- 
sumes to prescribe for our bodies and injures us, he stands a chance of 
the tread-rnill. The ignorant and hardened .'luacks who administer to 
tho body politic are far more mischievous and dangerous, and deserve 
a much severer punishment. It is in this spirit that have spoken of 
the intentions of the existing ministry. For ourselves, we do not believe 
them honest; but supposing that they are so, giving them credit for 
good intentions, their utter inefficiency, their reckless liaste, their blun- 
dering, and daring assumjition of the delicate business of reforming the 
complieated institutions of a great nation, — all these things render it 
impossible that we should look upon their conduct as other than a serious 
calamity to the peo])le at large. We, therefore, strive our utmost to 
make the people believe so also ; and to this end, employ the most 
straight-forward, outspoken expressions, the most severe and unsparing 
criticism. « 


TIIK CIIUHCII. 

The next matter for consideration is the pnrposed reforms in our 
C/hurch establishment. This said ("hurch establishment is the strong- 
hold of abuse ; all evils vrill he reformed before this, so powerful is the 
array of sinister interest by which it is defended. 

Let us understand the nature of the abuse, and then endeavour to 
ascertain the sort and extent of remedy that will he applied to it. 

The objections to the Church establishment are twofold » 

Inf, It is an abuse, because it is an establishment. 

It is an abuse, because, as an establishment, it is a had one. 

Tho second t»f these is the favourite objection. Allowing all its force 
to this latter charge, lioivever, we incline to ])ress the first one. That goes 
to the very rout of the matter. There is no need to yield a single 
]>oiiit; we come to the discussion with no saving exceptions; our avowed 
object is to ricl»tho country of what we deem a nuisance ; this we openly 
jirofess to ho the end of qur jud^avours, and on this ground we take 
our stand. 

We assert at once, and without reservation, that religion is not maiii- 
tained by the existence of an establishment ; hut that, on the r.<»ntrary, 
in jilace of good, evil <»f almost every description is fostered by it. It 
engenders ill-will, strife, pride, b^try, ostentation, extravagance, idle- 
ness, ignorance. It unnecessarily coerces men's wills ; and, besides all 
these tilings, the service which it pretends to render is grievously 
overpaid. 

Assuming that it does not promote piety, wo ask why there should be 
any com^lsion on ^anybody to maintain this Church establishment ? If, 
however, our assumption he denied, wo take leave to pot the following 
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questions -Are the Dissenters of this country pious? ADd> if they be 
so, in what way does the Church establishment contribute to their piety? 
In wliat way does paying the Church parson, in addition to their own, 
induce a religious frame of mind ? \Fe also should be desirous of learn- 
ing why the congregations of the Established Church would not provide 
voluntarily for their parsons, just as the dissenters now do? We wish 
also to know how it is, that, while many very large congregations of the 
Established Church do voluntarily pay their pastors, voluntary payment 
should be assumed as impossible ? Throughout all the large towns of 
tliis country, throughout the metropolis, this voluntary payment is com- 
mon ; in fact, in tlie towns, by far the larger portion of the congrega- 
tions of the Established Church thus maintain tlieir pastors. AVitli this 
striking evidence before us, why should we believe that parsons would 
starve, unless provided for by law ? Again, we would ask, if piety 
nourishes more in England than in Scotland, and the United States of 
America ? M^e should be also glad to know if the voluntary obedience 
id' the (hitholics of Ireland to their priesthood is not as complete as that 
of the English docks fb the established clergy? And, lastly, wc ask, 
if these things be, what ])retcnce remains fur an Established Church ? 

But it is constantly asked. Do you intend to destroy tAe Church, God’s 
Church ? Our answer is, by no means. Our object is simply to over- 
turn the estahlishinent ; that is, to annul the law which compels the 
people to maintain it. We draw a wide distinction between the Church 
and the priesthood, although it he the fashion to confound them. The 
('hurch is the body of professing Christians,— -the priesthood are the ser- 
vants ofj^at church ; and the property which is called church property 
docs no^ielong to tlie priesthood, but to the Church, viz. the people. 
They may do with it what they list ; and we are seeking to persuade 
them to take it away from the priests. The time will corno, must come, 
and is not far oif, w’lien this grand point w'ill be carried ; when we shall 
see the parsons, like other persons who offer their services to the public, 
dependent on their good behaviour for the reward which they will obtain. 
At present, however, no such vital reform need he expected. By the 
present Parliament the establishment, as such, will be maintained in all 
its integrity. A far more sweeping Parliamentary Reform is needed, in 
order to ohuiin a House of Commons holding opinions on this matter 
identical with tllose of the nation at large. We sincerely believe that 
the nation at large deem the compelling dissenters to pay for the main- 
tenance of the Established Church a crying injustice ; and that when the 
House of Commons really represents the people, this iniquitous law will 
be abrogated, but not before. 

^ But now comes the question, what reforms will be attempted in the 
establishment, as an establishment. Wcs^nswer, none that will be worth 
a straw. Some of the Lords may attempt to expel the bishops from the 
Upper House : this, however, will not succeed ; and if it did, it would not 
he a Church Reform. The measure might possibly improve the nature of 
that House; (though we vehemently doubt if that be possible,) but will 
not in the slightest degree Ameliorate *the condition of the clergy. In 
the next place, nothing like a serious attempt will be made t<l equalize 
the salaries of the various parsons ; neither will aii|r effort be made to 
reduce the sum now paid to the qrhole body. But something will be 
done respecting the mode of payment/ viz. respecting the tithe. This 
lasti we are far from believing an unmixed benefit to the peoifie ; and, 
unleea great vigilance be exercised, the whole advant^e of the measure 
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will accrue to the landlords. Of these matters we will now speak in the 
order in whicli we Jiave adverted to them. 

There is a i)reterice set up, tliat the .iiie«iuality of the benefices is an 
incentive to exertion amori^f cler^j^men. What sort of exertion, how- 
ever, it maybe fairly asked ? i\re ihecliief livings, and the fat bishoprics, 
C(»nfcrre<l on the worthy, the pious, the instructed clergy rniiii ? on him 
who lias made his ministry a service to the people, who has humbled 
himself before God and before man, and followed in the steps of the 
founder of C/Jiristianity ? Not so. lie is made a bishop, who happens 
to have been a grout man’s tutor, or who has pleased hy his fawning and 
flattering some great man, or some great man’s minion. The incentive 
is, to make the clergy as base as possible ; to make them hunters after 
favour, depending on j>atron*age, not on their individual worth. This is 
the work of the incentive. Hut in the majority of cases, interest, simple 
family interest, decides the whole matter ; and the inequality (»f the 
various Ixuieficos thus hccumes a farce, when considered ns of public 
utility. If the inequality act as an incentive, it is as an incentive to 
evil ways ; if it do not, then all notion of iisefulr^'ss is at an end. And 
tliis we assert to bo the present state of the case. 

We seek to render these benefices equal. Hut not after the fashion 
usually proposed, w'hich fashion is to throw' ail the jiroperty called church 
pnqierty into one heap, and then more equally divide it among the body 
of tlio clergy. To this mode we have serious objections. The plan, 
tlioreforo, we rccouiniond is of a very difierent description. The first 
matter to be ascertained is, the money value of the service rendered— 
that i.N, to what point in the present state of society would op^compe. 
tition reduce tlie salary of a clergyman. We have evidence i^pecting 
this matter at present, since a very complete competition exists, and is 
carried on hy the majority of the clergy. The liighly-paid rector re- 
quires a curate, and, like a thrifty, wdse man, he seeks to obtain him at 
the lowest possible rate ; and, bo it observed, be actually succeeds, and 
usually pays Ids curate a sum wdiich a congregation w'Oiild he ashamed 
to offer. We propose to he somew’hat more liberal than the clergy 
amongst themselves, and would actually give to as many as are really 
w'anted a competent and decent uiaiiitenaiice ; but beyond this not a 
farthing. This our idea of decent maintenance docs not include those 
particulars which seem to have been contemplated by the Archbisliop of 
Canterbury, when he considered i;5,000, per annum, the lowest possible 
stipend for a bishop. One clergy slunild not have anything like £f>yQ00 
per aniiiim. If their separate congregations chose, of their own mere 
motion, to add to the established salary, they should be completely at 
liberty so to dp ; but the salary which should he insured to the clerg}'- 
muii by the state, (that is, siq^sing any ought to be insured, which we * 
do not admit,) should never exceed the sum to which open competition 
w'ould reduce it And we would undertake to find fit and accomplished 
clergymen for all England, at an average far less than three hundred a-year. 

If the property now dedicated to religious purposes were more than 
Buificient for this, the surplus ought U be iij|iplied to the other exigencies 
of the state. We will not condescend to argue with those interest-led 
fanatics, who deny^the right of the people to this property. 

Two sets of observations will be'ikade upon this plan (often by the 
same persons) of very opposing substance. It will first be roundly as- 
serted, 4hat ilie whole property now dedicated to the payment of the 
clergy would nSt {trovide for all that are needed^ and actually exists at . 
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the rate here proposed ; and so it is maintained that our plan would 
eiFcct no reduction. The other class of observations will be very vehe- 
ment abuse of us for thus attemptinfc to degrade the cler^^y, and to con. 
demii them to live on a stipend wholly unequal to the wants of gentle, 
men and scholars. But if three hundred pounds^ per atmuni^ he insudi- 
cient to nuiintain a gentleman^ how much more iiisufiicieiit must he those 
small oiims, which are, by tlie existing system^ set apart for the working 
clergy ; w^hile enormous revenues are conferred on the dignitaries of the 
Church ? The hi>hoprlck of Durham, if properly divided, would main- 
tain above a hundred clergymen ; but, instead of this equitable mode of 
2)rocecding, a large, a scandalously large income is heaped together, and 
given to one idle person, and a large body of industrious ones are con. 
dcinned to live on the very lowest sum to which tlie ]>reseni competition 
has reduced the salary of clergymen. Cases, many too, may be found 
of gentlemen and scholars living upon X50, X70, and X80, per annum. 
Lot the f»l)jectors reconeiJe tJiese discrepancies. We strenuously assert 
that three liundrod a-year is amply sudicieut ; w^ell knowing that if cases 
should occur in whi|jii more should really be needed and deserved, 
the congregations of the respective parties would liberally supply all that 
was wanting. 

But need tlie people anticipate any such reform as wc have here pro- 
posed ? No such tiling. Let them expect nothing, and they will ^lien 
not he disnjipoiutod. There will be mucli talk, nmazing pretence — a 
taking up of the subject, to prevent any one proposing a really cdicient 
reform ; but tliere will bo nothing done to relieve tlic burdens of the 
poojde. Our churchmen, as a body, w'iU still he enormously overpaid ; 
and tho*distinctions, invidious as they are, which exist, will all remain. 
There may be some slight peddling with some minute abuse ; but tlic 
groat and crying onc^ uill all be untouched. But will not something be 
done about tithes? Yes, indeed ; but that something will probably be 
mischievous. So much of the tithe as falls upon the landlord will bo 
given u]) to liim ; but as the churclimcn are not to he deprived of what 
is their due, this loss must he made up. And by wliom ? By the people. 
We will indulge in a jiropliecy, that some scheme, having this object in 
view, will really be attenipte(l during tlie coining Session of Parliament. 

Here some honest and confiding friend of 'the Ministry may be led to 
exclaim — Is this, then, tlie sum of your expectancies on tlie great sub- 
ject of Cliurch reform ! Do you really believe that the enormity of the 
. Bishops* incomes will he permitted to remain? We answer — Assuredly 
they will. But do you believe that an equalization of benefices will nut 
be attempted? Answer — Certainly not : Nothing deserving one mo- 
ment's consideration will ever be hazarded. But will aH tlic vast host 
of church sinecures remain untouclieikk^ Answer— Certainly they will, 
foF any good purpose. If they be toueffed, all that will follow will be 
that the same thing will exist under a different name. — In short, then, 
we shall be as badly ofF as before ? Exactly so. 

Such, gentle reader, is our opinion respecting the prospects of the 
people in the matter of Clfirch ^efo^n, during the coming Session of 
Parliament. v 


J. A. R. 
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A TALE OF SYRACUSE. 

l^on faumo jaccntem tol1eres.^VAj;.siiiU9. 

feast is on the table spread ; 

'I'lie vaulted roofs high lustre shed ; 

'I'' he molten ruby rolls along ; 

And lightly sound the lyre and song: 

While to and fro this regal hall 
JVIovc chamberlain and seneschal. 

Hut where is Sy^*acusa*B lord ?— — < 

11 is seat is vacant at the board ; 

" And onijity that tyrannic throne^ 

W'liosc state was destined but for one. 

Itoliold him wherts in simplest guise, 

Disrobed of all his royalties. 

Sceptre, mantle, orb, and ring. 

Stands the self-deposed hing ! 

Underneath its proud pavilion 
lie leads a richly-garbed Sicilian ; 

And bids him sit and bancpLct there—* 

The servant in the master’s chair. 

In syndon and symar arrayed— 

I I is brf>w with laurel garlanded 
And myrtle, as at feast-time use 

C iiieftaius and dames of Syracuse,— 

TVitli proudly blended state and ease 
Sits the servant Damocles ; 

IVlonarch of the hour, to vaunt 
riis sway in that proud pageant. 

The feast is near its joyous height ; 

It reaches now the noon of night ; 
tiuitar and timbrel strike the car ; 

'riic maidens of the dance draw near, 

III the sportive choir advancing, 

Xhoir slippered-feet like silver glancing, 
’riieir hair like clouds of twilight darkling, 
Xheir eyes like suns of ocean sparkling. 

^iid Dionysius — lord of all- 
Stan ds silent at -th^ festival ; 

Jlis arms upon his bosom crossed. 

And vailed brow as if the cost 

And. glory of its hour were shewn 
t'^or Ills servant’s stal^ alone. 

Again the regal health goes round. 

Again the lyre and song resound, 

. Again the many- twinkling feet, < 

\Vhere voice and soul have se^jjped to meet. 
Answ er tlie alternate atrain ; 

Mobile the mimic sovereign 
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' A Sj/ravlm, 

BeboMa tbe bomage of bla pride^ 

In spirit almost deified* 

He smiles — and every tongue doth frame 
Its prompt assent and loud acclaim : 

He speakb — and all is silence, till 
The vassal throng have heard his will ; 

Then every hand starts forth to please 
The fancy of King Damocles. 

A narrow shade^^a wavering line— 

Crosses the lamps : again they bhine ; 

Again it trembles on the board— 

Upward he casts his eye— - • 

A Sword, 

Suspended by a single hair. 

Hangs naked o*er the regal chair ; 

A moment — and the massive blade 
Drops on hib brow, so lightly stayed ; 

A moment — and — with sudden start 
Back run the blood from lip to heart ; 

Shook every nerve, and pulse, and joint. 
Beneath the near descending point. 

When thus the King In that dread ateel 

Behold the fate which monarchs feel : 

The daily doubt, the nightly fear, 

Which quell their pomp, and mar their cheer ! 
Could Dionysius cast aside 
11 is regal care with regal pride. 

Gladly he'd seek a subject's ease. 

And quit* the crown to Damocles." 


£. S. 


PHILOSOPHY OF FRENCH HISTORY. 

A curious work has lately made its appearance from the pen of Alex, 
andre Dumas, illustrating the destinies of the French nation, under the 
title of *^Gaul and France," from which we extract the following fanci- 
ful hypothesis : From the beginning of time, three men were appointed 
by tbe Almighty to accomplish the Hmk of Regeneration: — Julius 
CiBsar, Charlemagne, uhd Napoleon, ^ 

Ctesar, a pagan, as the precursor of Christianity, 

Charlemagne, a barbarian, as the precursor of Civilization, 

** Napoleon, a despot, as the precursor of Liberty. 

** CabsaiS' prepared the way for^the gdvent of Christ, by assembliiig 
within the conquering embrace of the Uoman empire, fourteen nations, 
to form the groundwork of Christendom. 

Chari BVAGNE prepared the wag for civilization, by surrounding bit 
empire with ramparts to repq) the ineprsions of the barbarous nations* 

** Napoleon's influence must ba oiiisidered in a more circumstantuil 
manner. * * 

T4UU ir.«-sro* m* 9 A 
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On the accession of Bonaparte to the consulate^ France was still agi- 
tated by the fever of civil war ; in the delirium of which she had precipi- 
tated Jierself so far beyond tbe progress of other nations^ that the com- 
mon order of march became destroyed throughout Europe. The equi. 
librium of the civilized world w'as lost. The legitimate sovereigns 
regarding France as a lunatic, mad with the love of liberty, decided that 
she must he enchained ere her cure could be effected. 

At tliat moment appeared Napoleon, endowed with his double instinct 
of war and despotism ; iiis double nature, popular and aristocratic ; — far 
behind the ideas und ojiinions of France, but advanced beyond those of 
the rest of Europe — qualified to repress the intemperance of the French, 
as well as t<» subdue the intemperance of their enemies. 

To tliis man tlie legitimtite sovereigns declared war ! Whereupon 
Napoleon, having formed an army of all that was most intelligent, most 
ambitious, and most regenerate in France, inundated Europe with his 
troops. Mlierever tlicy appeared, monarchy became extinct, and the 
breath of life was renew'ed in the breasts of the people. Wherever the 
Genius of France w as seen, liberty accomplished a gigantic stride in her 
train ; scattering revolutions as she went, as the husbandman scatters 
his seed. The year 1815 witnessed the downfal of Napoleon, and 
within three years, the harvest was approaching to ripeness. 

In 1818, The grand duchy of Baden and Bavaria claimed and obtained 
a constitution. 

“ In 1811), Wirteniberg claimed and obtained a constitution. 

In IS'^O, Revolution, and constitution of the Cortes, in Spain and < 
Portugal. 

In 1820, Revolution and establishment of a constitution in Naples 
and Piedmont. 

In 1821, Insurrection of the Greeks. 

1823, Institution of the Stateoof Prussia. 

'' Examine the book of the past, and where do wc find a record of so 
many thrones shaken — of so many fugitive kings, as during the last few 
years ? Rash and unculculating, they buried their enemy alive ; and 
tlie modern Enceludes disturbs the w'orld by his restlessness within the 
grave.^ 

In another portion of his work, M. Dumas thus qualifies the, kings of 
France :~ 

IIuofEs Capet, arrayed in his iron cuirass, leaning upon the sword 
of a warrior, his habits hardy as his costume, may be assumed as the re- 
presentative of the Suzerains of feudal times. 

Francis 1., attired in his plumed hat, his velvet shoes, his silken vest, 
— displaying et soul no less haughty than refined, and manners no less 
dissolute than noble, may be u^«ncd as the representative of the accom- 
plished noble, (ffrand sagmtir,) * 

“ Louis XV., glittering with embroidery, with his sword of cut steel, 
and flourishing sword-knot ; his lihertinism, his debauchery, his egotism 
of present ergoyment and indiffeitnce to the future fiartunes of his king- 
dom, may he assumed as the rVpreseptatiVjtS of the empty aristocrat. 

“ Louis PiiiLippn, with his simple costume, and homely address ; his 
attachment to domestic life, and protection of the manufacturing inte- 
rests, becomes the representative o5 the monarchy of proprietorship and 
operativenesa; the only form of monarchy still untried end uncondemned 
in France." 
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THE rAR\l)IPE OF MittlYRS. 


M w 111 ihi Pii iiiiM* of MiittU'*. 
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HIGH RENTS AND LOW PRICES. 

The attempts which the landowners have been constantly making 
since the year 1814^ tu keep up the price of corn, by restricting its im- 
portation from foreign countries, have had the effects which have often 
been foretold. The tenantry are either ruined, or in the greatest dis- 
tress ; — small proprietors are rapidly disappearing, their estates being 
absorbed by the great landowners ; — the soil is deteriorating all over 
the kingdom, by excessive cropping, in the vain effort to pay exorbitant 
rents ; — agricultural produce is diminishing in quantity, and we are con- 
sequently becomiiig yearly more dependent on foreigners for food. 
Prices of grain have sunk neai^y to the level of 1799; and, in the opinion 
of those best able to judge, they have not reached the point at which 
they will permanently remain. hVom the poverty of the tenantry, the 
stock of cattle and sheep is much diminished ; and the great loss of sheep 
by the r<»t, which has been sustained in England, is not likely soon to 
he supplied. In several parts of England, lands which had been culti- 
vated from time immemorial, have been abandoned by the tenantry, and 
remain uncultivated ; ‘and the poor rates, and other exactions, are rapidly 
absorbing the rents. Miserable as is the picture of our agriculture 
given in the late report of the Committee of the House of Commons, it 
is not at all exaggerated. On the contrary, the evidence of the wit- 
ne.^ses places the matter in a still more deplorable light. Nearly fifty 
witnesses, from all parts of England, were examined by the Committee ; 
and their evidence is but the reiteration of the same tale of misery, ruin, 
and distress. To enable our readers to judge more accurately of the 
state of agriculture, than they can do from the report of the Agricul. 
tural Committee, wc shall lay before them a summary of the evidence of 
witnesses from different parts of England, who appear to have had the best 
opportunities of forming correct opinions of tlie matters on which they 
speak. We do not find that any witnesses from the counties of Northum- 
berland or Durham were examined, and we shall therefore commence 
with Yorkshire: — Mr. Robert Merry, a native of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Ins been engaged his whole life in farming his own estate of 
300 acres. He has, for 20 years, had the management of properties in 
Yorkshire, extending to 9,000 or 10,000 acres ; and has been, during all 
that period, extensively employed as a land-valuer. In speaking of a 
tract of 450,000 acres in tlie eastern part of the county, he states that, 
although from the use of bone manure, the limestone soils have been 
much benefited, the clays have fallen off not less than one-third in their 
produce. Of 4he small proprietors, one-half are in debt, — a large pro. 
portion of them has been com^led to sell ; and none of the properties 
have been bought by ancient freeholders, but principally by large pro- 
prietors, tradesmen, and shipowners. There was formerly so great a 
demand for land, that it siild for thirty-five years' purchase ; but 
at present, aftliough the rents have, in many instances, been reduced 
thirty per cent, more than twanty-ftve os twenty-six years' purchase 
cannot he got ; so that land has fallen in the course of fifteen or sixteen 
years nearly one-half in value. Rents have been reduced, in many in- 
stances, forty or fifty per cent. ; yet/ at the present prices of corn, the 
tenantry are unable to pay the rents. The landlords ere anxious to 
give letfses ; but the farmers, from want of confidence in the pxesent 
price's being maintained, refuse to accept of them, even where great 
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abatements have been made from the rent. With the majority of the 
'small proprietors, as with the tenantry, the farm buildings are getting 
out of repair, the proper cultivation of the soil is neglected, the quantity 
of stock is diminished, and everything is going to rack and ruin.'* 
Upon the stiff land, a good crop cannot be groirn, unless the ground 
is kept dry ; yet the ditches and water furrows are left unscoured, 
whereby the water is left to stagnate on the land, and, in consequence, 
the produce is diminished from four to eight or even twelve bushels an 
acre ; a decrease which is more than equiviJent to the rent. The tenan- 
try used to have money in the hands of the bankers and small proprie- 
tors, hut they have l»een obliged to call it up to pay their rents ; whereby 
many of the small proprietors, to whoni^it was lent, have been ruined. 
Formerly it was not unusuul to see 100 or 120 farnicrH at a fox chase; 
now it is rare to see more than five or six. A sliopkeeper who, about the 
year 1814*, used to sell L.6000 worth of goods annually, does not now sell 
more than L.3000 worth, although he lias no more competitors, and ho 
has more customers, and fully as extensive a trade as formerly, ns com- 
]>nred with the othet shojikeepers. The medical men find their business 
has fallen oft* in a similar manner, even in districts where there arc no more 
competitors than formerly. The condition of the labourers is much worse 
than it was filteon years ago ; they do not eat so much animal food, and 
there is not sufficient emjdoyment for them. The great millers and 
corn factors have nearly all been ruined ; and those now carrying on 
these trades are men of little capital. Emigration to America, to a con- 
siderable extent, has taken place ; the rural population has diminished ; 
and in every parish, untenunted houses arc to be found. The emigrants 
consist of small proprietors and farmers, who realize tho wreck of their 
property and go off to avoid total ruin ; the best of tho labourers who 
had saved L.20 or L.30, and who saw nothing hut misery if they re- 
mained ; and paupers who are sent off at the expense of the parishes. 
There are numerous instances of gentlemen being unable to live in 
their own houses. In a district of seven miles square, half a dozen of 
squires or more, that used to have from L.HOO to L.2000 a-year, have 
left their houses, leaving an old woman to keep them, and the paper 
fulling off the walls. » 

Mr. Blamire, M.P. for the Eastern Division of Cumberland, is a nephew 
of the late Mr. Curwen, and perfectly acciuainted with his system of 
management, lie has attended to agriculture for twenty years, and has 
700 acres of land in his own hand. lie gives the following account of 
the state of agriculture in Cumberland and the North of England gene- 
rally. The gross produce has diminished, from large tracts of common 
land, which was broken up during the w^ar, having ceustfd to he produc- 
tive, or from having been allow'ed to^t-qjurn to ii ‘state of nature. The 
present condition of the tenantry is decidedly worse than it was six or seven 
years ago, from rents having been kept above the level which prices would 
justify. Rents have not fallen to any thing like the point to which they- 
must eventually sink. Many farmers will not, at present, upon any 
terms, take land on a lease. Great wvaste of farming capital has taken 
place, and the waste is now apparent in the diminished quantity of stock 
upon farms. * The land has been scourged, and the fanners have broken 
up more lea than they ought to 4iave done. The tenantry of Cumber- 
land are very frugal ; men paying L.400, L.500, and L.600 a-year of rent, 
dining with their servants, — their food connstiog pripc^ally off^otatoes ; 
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and they generally work with their «»wii handt'. Beer is; very rare in the 
farm-houses. Tlie drink is priiiriimlly nnik and water, and ale is never 
used hut us a luxury. Notwitlistandiiig all tl/eir frugality, however, 
iiunienuis failurr^» liave taken jdace aiimng the leiiaiitrv : many are going 
on fUiJy in i'oii.se<iiionre of the f«»rhearaiiee of the landlords ; arrears 
extensively exi-'t, uliieli, if exaetod, would at onre ruin them. l>re!it 
riumhcrs of ttMiaiits are i]] lliis sitiiatimi, not only in (..'undierland, but 
al»(» in Wi'Mtiuorelaml, and iu part of Nortljurulierlarnl. 'fliere are more 
yetnnariry in ('»»nil»erljind than, jn*id)aldy, iu any (jt her j>art of ICiuilaiid, 
properly being inurh siihdiv i(5ed. 'flie ju'operlics of many of tliesc 
yeomen have l)een in their faiuilics for eentmies; hut ni<»re sales liave 
taken plare '-inre ISlo than i]i ariv anteeejleiit jierioil of niueh longer 
duration, 'riudr properties are, in luatiy ie.stanees, absorbed into the 
larger eMates. 'fhe inmdur of the ye(»Pianr\' U, in eonsetpienee, dimi- 
nishing ,* and, of lliose still in <*\isleiiee, tliere are very few whose pro- 
pel ties aie not eiii'iiisilu red. I'kui;;-i pl ion, din ing tlie la'^t fn e or six’ 
years, has heeii goin.-j;- on to a eon^ider.J le exli-iit, 'i'he emigrants are, 
g<*rieral!y, persons ol soon* eapital, heoec their enugralion is disadvan- 
tageous to the eiuiutry. 'fhe dispodticni |o emigrate, on the part of 
persons w’ltli eapit.il, i" very inatorially on tlie in. reii-e in the imrtheni 
counties. "J’he eondition of laluuirer'. and eottageu’s is mneli wor.-.e than 
it was six or ten ye. ns ago, or at the end of the war, Ihere not heing 
the same demand for l;d)our as at tlu'se former periods, ami the labourer 
being, eonsequenlly, freiinenlly out of employment. 

If we turn to tlie south of Knglerrd, we iind the same deplorable ac- 
counts of the Niate of airricnlture. 

Mr. Downes, a fiirmer ami land-agent, intimately acquainted with 
Essex and Sulfoik f<ir the last twenty wars, states, that within that 
period the cultivation is \ery iiiucli worse, and that the jiroduee has 
diminislied from one-third to one-f<uirlh, and is still decreasing. M ithin 
the lust five years, tlie los« on a farm let in 18'.;o lor L.IOOO per annum, 
has been from L.lOO to L.oUO a-yoar ; and tlie tenant has lost in all 
L.3000 by his lease. Inferior heavy lands, let in IftCO at 25s. per acre, 
are now not w'orth one-third tif lh.it rent. Upon a large estate under 
the witness's charge, on which there are fifty-two tenants, not one of 
whom was in arre.ir three years ago, there are now thirty-one in arrear ; 
and the cave many estates in the best parts of Essex wjierc the tenants 
lire one and two }ear- in arrear. In some paiislies in Sutiolk, there i.s not 
a single lalmurer who does not receiie relief from the poor rates. During 
the last ten years, tmu h gra^s land has been broken up in Suffolk. This 
bus arisen from the iviluccd state of the tenantry, and tbe desire of the 
landlords to ke(f[) up rent'«. The course of cioppinc’ is much more severe 
than formerly ; and the faiaiuMs^e anxious to take an extra cro |3 of 
w heat whenever they find an opportunity. The value of land has fallen 
enormously. An estate for which L.65,000 was repeatedly refused during 
the war, was sold in 1827 for L..'t0,n()0. Tlie witness valued a property 
in 1S25 at L.S^jOOO ; and on revaluing it in ^832, he could only set it 
at L.l‘2,000. The great fall in the ’‘valuc*^ of tliese estates arises from the 
increase of poor rates and other burdens, and the fall of^the price of 
agricultural produce. In a particular district of Essex, where the land 
is wet and strong, there are eleven farms in sight unoccupied, and on 
which no crop wik raised hi.st year. In Suffolk and Essex#, at least one. 
fourth of^the oldi ka land lias been broken up within these last ten 
years, and is now much exhausted by excessive cropping. Land, to any 
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extent^ may be purolia^ed at twenty years' purchase of the present rents; 
but purchasers are hardly to he found at any price. 

Mr. William Smith, the celebrated breeder of slieep at OUhley, in 
Leicestershire, states, that in 1818 ho let lG.‘i tups from 10 to *200 gui- 
neas each ; but that they have, of late years, gradually dropped 7 A per 
cent., although liis sheep are better than ever they were before. In 
Derbyshire, the farmers are fast getting into poverty. Nt»t one in tliree 
is solvent ; and there is not above three- fourtljs of the stock on hand 
that there was thirty years ago. It is very dilftcult now lt» get tenants 
of capital ; and one proprietor has, in consequence, hail an estate of 3000 
acres of good land upon his huiul for four or tive yeai's. 

In Ffainpshire the produce has decreased one-fnurth generally, and, 
in some cases, twM).thirds. From the ]»dverty of tlie farmers there is 
not one.half of the sheep kept in the county that there oucht to ho. 
Many farmers who grow turnips have heeii obliged, from the demaasa 
of their own stocks, to take in sheej» to feed, and turni]>s may be bad 
for little or nothing. On cold clay soils it is ililhcult to obtain tenants 
at any rent ; and very great rcdiietiotis niiisl still be given to enable the 
tenantry to keep their farms. 

Mr. John Neve, a land-agent, having the cliarge of estates to the extent 
of L.1.5,000 a..year, and <»ccijpyiiig, as proprietor and tenant, ?()() acres of 
land, gives the following account of the airriciiltural state of the Weald of 
Kent, a district Jihout twelve miles hroad by sixteen long: tbe Weald of 
Sussex, M'hich is thirty miles long and twenty-four l>road, is in a similar 
state. The land in these districts is a wet, stiff soil, tiderably veil fitted 
for tho cultivation of wJicnt, of vliicli grain two quarters an acre is 
about an average crop, 'I'he retits, wliich uere during tbe war, 20s. an 
acre. Lave now fallen to los. or l‘2s. ; and supposing the price of uheut 
stationary at AOs., wore than 7s. an acre cannot he jiaid. From the po. 
verty <»f the tenants, tbe land has deteriorated greatly ; and the {irodiiec 
has fallen off about twenty per cent. This witness makes a statement, 
w'hich shews, in a striking manner, at wlnit an enormous expense to the 
community the rents of the landlords are kept up. When the landlord 
got 20s. an acre, or 10s. more than he does at ju-esent, wheat sold at L.5 
a quarter; and as the produce of tlie acre »s only two quarters, L.A /ire 
taken out of the pocket of the consumer to put lOs. into that of the 
landlord. TIfere is a considerable quantity of timber in tlui district, tbo 
price of which has fallen from L.I t a ton to L.A, 10s. 'J'be, dilliculty of 
letting land is so great, that the landlords have, in some instanees, been 
compelled to lend money to tbeir tenants to enable them t(» stock their 
farms: the landlords having found, by experienre, that wJieii they oc. 
cupy the lands themselves, they Jose ail. • 

Of the state of Surrey and Sussexf'^ have the following account from 
Mr. George Smallptece, an extensive Jurmer, and .i large purcliaser of 
sheep. Owing to the rot which took place four or five years ago, and 
to the poverty of the farmers, which prevents tlu'm purchasing fresh 
stock, sheep have decreased very much. There /ire many p/irishes where 
there used to be 2000 or 3obo sheep, in w hich there are hardly any at pre- 
sent ; and in other parishes there is not more than a tenth part of the 
stock wJbieK used to be kept. A great deal of the land is not iiccu- 
pied at all, and the grass goes lu waste. Near the tow n of Guildford 
there is a farm which is not occupied ; and althougli it has pretty good 
meadows, they have neither been mowed nor stocked this yean^ Within 
jnilefi of Farnham there is a farm^ consisting Jt from 400 to 500 
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acres of meadow, arable land, and hop ground, which has suffered so 
much from overcropping, that it has been let for 18d. an acre ; and in 
the Weald of Surrey and Sussex there are many farms in as bad a state. 
Tenants cannot be got at all ; the farms arc so much exhausted that 
nobody will take them. The poor-rates on the farm, which has been let 
for 18d. an acre, are 8s. an acie ; and on a farm possessed by the wit- 
ness, nr»t worth Ss. 6d. an acre, the poor-rates are 10s. an acre. 
These lands have always been in cultivation ; and the whole Weald, 
which, during the war, was worth from 12s. to Its. an acre, would 
not let now for more than 5s. Forty years ago, the land would have 
brought Its. an acre; but the poor-rate is now 10s. Kent and poor-rate, 
taken forty years ago, were much the same as rent and poor-rate now ; 
but rent has taken the place of poor-rate, and poor-rate has taken the 
place of rent. Since 1822, the poor-rates have greatly increased. This 
has arisen from the great number of small farms in this district ; the 
farmers having become paupers. On some farms, three tenants, who each 
took possession with an adequate capital, having successively lost every 
shilling, are now working on tlic roads. In the whole Weald of Kent 
and Sussex, there is scarcely a solvent farmer. In the south of Sussex, 
a farm which formerly let for L.150, is now offered for L.20. Compar. 
irig the produce of the whole district with what it was ten years ago, it 
has diminished one -half. Emigration is going on to a considerable ex. 
tent. The emigrants are in general good labourers, or small farmers. 
Some farmers with a capital of from L.2000, to L.3000 have also emi. 
grated. 

In Wiltshire and Berkshire, cultivation has been going back for the 
last ten years, in consequence of want of capital ; and the produce has 
diminished. With a perman^^nt price of wheat at 56s. a quarter, a great 
quantity of ground must he thrown out of cultivation. Formerly the 
farmers in Wiltshire were in the habit of keeping from one-third to one- 
fourth of their wlieat crop to mix with the new crop ; but now there is 
hardly any kept. Here, as elsewhere, the yeomanry have most materi. 
ally diminished within the last fifteen years ; their properties having 
generally been bought up by the large proprietors. In Worcestershire, 
wc find matters are in a similar state. The capital of the farmers is 
gone ; few of them are solvent. Stocks arc diminished and the produce 
of the soil has fallen off from one-fourth to two-thirds. In the west of 
England, the farmers, in addition to high rents and low prices, which 
are everywhere complained of, have to contend with a continually in- 
creasing importation from Ireland of agricultural produce. Grain, cattle, 
sheep, swine, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs, are imported in immense 
quantities: and Jbhe markets of the manufacturing towns overstocked. 
In all parts of England, the agric.uHural distress is much greater thgn 
at any former period. Sincef 1815^ no profit has been made by Uie agri- 
culturists ; and rents have in general been paid either out of capital or 
by the over-cropping and deterioration of the soil. The tenantry have 
been compelled, *by their impoverished circumstances, to diminish their 
stocks of cattle and sheep, and to j)realf up grass lands wherever their 
landlords would permit them. But there is every reason to believe that 
the efforts to keep up the average produce of the soil can no longer be, 
relied on, and that the country must yearly become more dependent oja 
foreign countries for food. 

In such^irciimstances it is obvious, that the whole farmers of citpitol, 
a class of men pecfllitr to this country, as well as the small peoprietrasi , 
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win graduany disappear. Great Britain will then return to the state in 
which it was during the middle ages ; when the land belonged i^oet 
exclusively to great barons, by whom it was cultivated by means of 
labourers little removed in condition from slaves. Agriculture, which 
can be kept in its present state of advancement only by capital and 
skill, must rapidly deteriorate ; and we may then expect the recurrence 
of those scarcities which were so common during the middle ages. But 
even the large proprietors cannot calculate upon a lengthened possession 
of their estates. Tlie poor-rates are increasing yearly in England, and 
threaten, before the lapse of many years, to absorb the whole land 
rental of the kingdom. In some parishes, as we have already noticed, 
they already much exceed the rent ; in others they prevent, to a greater 
or smaller extent, the cultivation of the soil. It is obvious that when 
this latter effect is produced — that the instant the poor-rate exceeds 
the net surplus produce — that is to say, exceeds that surplus, which, if 
there were no poor-rate, M ould be paid in rent, — the existing cultivation 
becomes not only unprofitable, hut a source of absolute loss. And that 
ns every diminution of^ cultivation has a double effect, in increasing the 
rate on the remaining cultivation, the number of unemjiloyed labourers 
being increased at the same instant that the fund for payment of rates 
is diminished, the abandonment of property, when it has once begun, is 
likely to proceed, in a constantly accumulating ratio ; accordingly it 
appears, that in the parish of Choleshury, in the county of Buckingham, 
scarcely a year elapsed before the first land going out of cultivation, 
and the abandonment of all except sixteen acres .'* — Report from Poor 
Law Commh«io}ter8, p. 89. 

Were the farmers enabled, by the reduction of their rents, to employ 
as many labourers as formerly, an efficient check M^ould be given to the 
farther increase c»f thb poor-rates ; for it appears that in most of the 
agricultural parishes, there are not more labourers than are required 
for the proper cultivation of the soil. But high rents are still pertina- 
ciously exacted ; and although this is obviously the chief cause of the 
agricultural distress, it is conveniently overlooked by those who alone 
can grant relief. In the report from the Committee on Agriculture, 
poor-rates, county-rates, and the other buidens on the tenantry, are 
prominently brought forM'urd as causes of the distress ; but it is re- 
marked, jthat Ithose outgoings, which the law does not impose, arc 
placed beyond the reach of the Legislature ; and, where Parliament 
cannot interfere, any recommendation or opinion pronounced by your 
Committee would certainly be inefficacious, perliaps even productive of 
evil." In this manner does a Committee appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the depression of agriculture dispose of the subject of rent— 
an outgoing 'which absorbs one-third of1,b« gross value of the produce of 
the soil in IScotland and Ireland, and one-fourtli in England. The fact 
that appears in almost every page of the evidence, that rents must be 
abated from fifteen to twenty per cent., to meet the diminished price of 
grain, is nowhere noticed in the report. The very important circuow 
stance is however admitted, that ** flie stocks of home-grown wheat in the 
hands of the farmer, and of the dealer, at the time of harvest, have gra- 
dually dimjjn.Uhed ; that the produce of Great Britain is, on the average 
of years, unequal to the consumptfon ; that the increased supply frqm 
Ireland does not cover the deficiency ; and that in the present state of 
agriculture, the United Kingdom is, in years of ordkiary promotion,, 
partlidly dependent On the supply of wheat from foreign countries." It 
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farther appears " that in the century^ prior to 1793^ dOa. a quarter was 
the a^kirag^e price of wheat, and England, for a ^reat part of that century^ 
Was an exporting country. At this moment, tlie averuf^e price does not 
exceed a quarter ; and in the luvSt five years, ending 1st January, 
183»3, the importation of wheat from abroad annually aveniged 1,145,000 
quarters/' The annual consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom, 
including seed, is generally estimated at twelve millions of quarters ; 
and deducting only oue-eighth, or a million and aJialf of quarters, for 
seed, we arc indebted to foreigners for about one-tenth part of our sup- 
ply of wheat, or about six weeks* consumption. It is evidently, therefore, 
of the utmost importance that foreigners should be encouraged to grow, 
at least, that projiortion of wheat which we are iinahlc to raise for our- 
selves. Yet precisely the opposite inference is atUniipted to be drawn ; 
as appears from the proniinenl place in w?!icli the following statement of 
Mr. »Facob, the inspector of corn returns, placed in the report. 

My o]jini<in is, that if wc were to diininivli the growlli of English 
wheat by oiic-teiith ])art of that now produced, we slnmld not be in a 
safe state in case of a deficient harvest ; for all the world could not make 
up the deficiency. VYo are now about four weeks in the year deficient 
in our growth on the average ; last year the harvest was one mcnith 
earlier tliaii the year previous, so that wc were enabled to get to the end 
of the year. Tlie harvest of 1832 ought to sujiply thirteen months, and 
1 dare say it will do so ; hut if we have a deficient harvest, and the 
next harvest gives us hut eleven months’ supply, and owing to had 
weather it he deficient one-tenth more, tliere would then ho such a defi- 
ciency as all the w'orJd could not easily sujjply at any price ; for wheat 
is not tlie food of man in any other country to the same extent eas it is 
in England, In France, oven where wlieat is much more used than in 
the north and east of Europe, Chuptal states that tliere are only about 
17,000,000 of quarters a-year grown, of w hich nearly 3,000,000 are W'anted 
for seed ; and that for a population of 30,000,000 persons, whilst w'e re- 
quire nearly as much for half that number of persons/* 

To this opinion of Mr. Jacob, wc oppose that of Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
a well-known Scotch agriculturist. 1 know Mr. Jacob thinks, that a 
largo ipiantity, or a mucJi greater quantity than wo have got, could not 
he draw'll from the (’ontineiit, w'ithout luucli raising prices; hut I do 
think he overlooks the effect of a steady demand. For instance, wc in 
Scotland send all our spare cattle every year to England. If any cir- 
cumstance were to occur that would create a demand from France, or 
any other country, for 1000 or 2000 cattle, they could not be got at 
present without greatly raising the price of cattle in Scotland : but If 
that demand were to continue fo| a series of ye irs, the supply could he 
afforded without raising the ]»rice materially. For, supposing the rise at 
first to be as much as twenty per cent,, the balance between the price of 
cattle, and that of all other descriptions of farm produce would be dis- 
turbed, and the pi’ofit on cattle would be higher than on any other kind 
of produce. This state of thiiiars could no^. continue, except for a very 
few years, and the balance would sooii be restored, by a diminished pro- 
duction of the other kinds of produce, until their price rose so as to 
make the cultivation of them as prq|]tahle as cattle. In this way, the 
rise of twenty per cent., which wc have supposed to take place in the price 
of cattljij when distributed equally over all the other productions of the soil^ 
might not exceed Siight or ten percent 1 think that Mr. Jacob overlooks 
the effect of this, and underrates the inffuen^m of a steady demand. In 
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my opinion, he also overlooks the wide field for improvement In the mode 
of cultivating tlie lands in the north of Europe. So far as 1 coul#6ce, 
from Mr. Jacol/s statement, it would not be necessary to resort to very 
inferior soils in those countries, in order to increase the quantity to tlie 
extent of tripling or quadrupling their exportable produce.” Mr. Oliver 
farther states, tliat, if we were to import a large quantity under a free 
trade, lie does not think it must be drawn from great distances; be- 
cause, if wc have Ijocu able to obtain about a million and n half of 
quarters of foreigii wheat annually, since the present Corn Laws came 
iiit(» <»pera1iori, on the h')th July, 1H28, 1 do not think it would ho an 
exaggerated estimate to suppose that, with a free trade, that quantity 
waiuJd be doulded or more.** \Ve arc much*moi*e inclined to rely on the 
ojiinioa of Mr. Oliver, than that of Mr. Jacob, on the point in question. 
Mr. Jacob, when examined in 1821, before the Committee on Agriculture, 
then sitting, stated that the whole world could not supply iis wdth three 
weekh’ coiisumjition. and that all Europe could not send us two millions of 
quarters of grain annually. In the year 1831, >V4‘, however, imported more 
than tliree iiullhins aiwf a lialf of grain ; and in the three years subsequent 
to loth July, 1828, there were entered for home eonsumptiim 7,203,184 
quarters (»f foreign grain, more than four millions and a half of wliich W'as 
wheat, besides 1 ,8 cwts. of flour. Tlio effect of ii steady demand for 
grain, in increasinu' Ihe production, is .strongly sliew'n in the case of Ire- 
land. Tp to tlie middle of the last century, Ireland imported grain ; but 
after the British market was thrown open, Ireland not only grew sufli- 
cient grain for its ow'n consumption, but became a great exporting coun- 
try. Previously to 1806, w'heri n perfectly free corn trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland was established, the impoi*ts into the former 
country from the latter did not exceed 400,000 quarters annually. In 
the five years ending with 1820, however, the import from Ireland wai 
5,166,.!iOG quarters ; in the five years ending 1825, 8,252,011 quarters; 
in the five years ending 1830, 10,871,050 quarters. In 1815, the total 
quajitity of grain of all kinds imported from Ireland was 821,102 qimr* 
ters ; and it lias progressively increased to 2,605,7.34 in 1832. C-omparing 
tlio four years ending w'ith 1828, with the four years ending with 
tlie increase of iniporlaliiui is thirty per cent. ’ Not only is the quantity 
of Irish grain tlyis enormously increased, hut its quality is also greatly 
improved. 'J'wenty years ago, Irish wheat was not within 15s. a quar- 
ter of English in value ; now it within 5s^ This increase of quatitity, 
and iinprovenient in quality, of Irish grain, is solely attrihutahle to the 
steady demand from C»reat Britain during the last fifteen years. Wheat 
is HOW' grown in many parts of Ireland which were formerly considered 
unfit to produce tliat species of grain ; ^ hotter system of agriculture is 
superseding the old method ; although tln^suil is still almost every where 
cultivated in a very inferior manner to that practiRcd in Britain. Great 
as the increase of exports has been, we have no doubt that they might 
still be doubled, w'ere farmers of enterprise and capital enabled to settle 
in Ireland, which nothing the disturbed state of the country 
vents. , 

The increase of the population of the corn growing countries on the 
Baltic, from ^hich wre have hilKerte been in use to draw our principal 
supplies, has been assumed as likely to put a limit to any considerable 
extension of the exports of these coontries. But the increase o£ pOpUM 
lation in such countries has much less effect^ in diminithiiig the eiTports 
of grain, than is commonlv imagined. This is evident from what has 
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taken place in Ireland^ where the increase of population seems rather to 
haveWded to the power to export. There, as in the states in the north 
of Germany, by far the larger proportion of the population is engaged in 
agriculture ; and that part of the population is fed, not upon the kind of 
grain which is exported, but on potatoes and the inferior kinds of grain, 
and chiefly on potatoes. The increase of the population necessarily leads 
to the extension of tillage ; and the increase in the quantity of grain is 
greater than is needed for the consumption of the additional population ; 
for a small piece of ground is sufHcient to raise food for a numerous 
population which lives on potatoes. Thus, although the nutritive qua. 
lity of oatmeal is four times greater than that of potatoes, or one 
cwt. of oatmeal is equal ta four cwt. of potatoes ; yet, after all, an 
acre of potatoes will support ns many people as four acres of oats. 
Thus, an acre of land which would produce eight and a half quarters, 
or twenty.fi VC cwts. of oats, would produce ten tons of potatoes ; and, 
as oats give about oiie.half their weight of meal, the acre of potato 
ground produces food equal in nutritive quality to two and a half tons 
of oatmeal, which is the produce of four acres hown with oats. Now, 
the state of the corn-p‘owing counties in the north of Europe is similar 
to that of Ireland. By far the greater proportion of tlio population is 
engaged in agriculture ; that portion lives principally on potatoes, rye, 
and in some places buck wheat, while the grain exported to this conn, 
try is chiefly wheat. Agriculture, though it has suffered, as in tliis 
country, severely, has, during the last thirty years, been making great 
progress ; and the exports of wheat have greatly increased. In such 
circumstances, w’c cannot see on what rational grounds it can he asserted, 
that provided there was a free importation of grain into this country, 
the cultivation of wheat for export would not materially increase, even 
although no rise in price took place ; in the sanib way as has happened 
in Ireland, where the increased produce of grain has taken place, although 
the price since 1815 has been almost constantly declining. At present 
wheat is very little cultivated in the north of Europe, fur little demand 
exists for it, except for exportation. With the fluctuating duty imposed 
by our present Corn Laws, it is impossible to calculate on the probability 
of its admission into this country; and of late years the duty has been 
so high, that it has generally been impossible to bring it into home con- 
sumption, without waiting for months or years for a favourable moment, 
when the duty is low, to take it out of bond. W’'ith free importation, 
however, the Polish or Prussian farmer would have no difficulty in de- 
termining whether he could or could not grow wheat for the British 
market. 

The population of Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland, is increasing 
at the rate of more than 200, aoo annually ; an addition which, on the 
lowest calculation, requires for its consumption <100,000 quarters of grain. 
We are already dependant on foreign countries for a considerable supply ; 
and the produce of Great Britain appears, by the opinions of the best 
informed witnesses, to be diminishing /apidly. Unless, therefore, 
foreigners arc encouraged to gfow Idrge quantities of grain, for expor- 
tation to this country, the supply, in a few years, will be quite inade- 
quate for our population. There is no other way of giving such encour- 
agement, than by a total abolition, or a material relaxation of the re- 
strictive system which has been adhered to since the termination of the 
war so pertinanioady, and with results so destructive to our agriculture. 
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A GLANOB at the state of the human mind, in almost any age or 
country, will be found to provide instances of those aberrations of Intel, 
lect on religious subjects, termed fannticiim, enthusiasm, or what you 
will, which always spread contagiously over a certain portion of the 
weak, wit ted, and involve the graver part of the community in serious 
fears ns to what may be their final issue, and doubts as to the proper 
method of stopping their dangerous progress. In all instances which 
have occurred, it may bo said to be an invariable and established fact, 
that the amount of disturbance to the peaceable portion of society, keeps 
pace with the quantity of active resistance bffered to the progress of the 
hallucination — the mind of man, on all occasions, showing more or less 
of its inborn independence, and generally preferring to adopt an absur. 
dity, to quietly bowing to force. When, as in the present day, such an 
event occurs to disturb the public mind, it may afford a useful lesson to 
look back to similar iiuitances in a former age, and by this means give 
two lessons, — one to tliose whose minds feel an inclination to be affected 
by the dissimulation, — the other to those sturdier, but not mucli wiser 
persons, who may think fit to attempt to crush the heresy in its growth. 
Taking, then, our holy religion as the materials out of which the mani. 
festers of the spirit have manufactured those curious scenes which have 
perplexed tliis city and some other parts of the kingdom, wc think it 
very likely that we will find any other fanatical oiitbreakiiiga in Chris, 
tian countries, to bear about as much resemblance to the one presently 
in operation, us a Homan gladius, a Highland broadsword, and a sea. 
man’s cutlass, may all bear to each other different intellects, when 
they have similar materials within them which they are about to use for 
a similar purpose, as aptly pursuing the same method, as different classes 
of men, with like physical materials, when their purpose is common. 

About the year Id^l, a person of, the name of Muncer, headed a small 
body of men in Germany, to whom were imparted dreams, visions, and 
revelations, which, with the mixture of "personal vanity which always 
attends these hallucinations, showed that the world was to be reformed by 
their ministry,-— that none but themselves were* true believers, — and, that 
the wicked (i. e.« all men except themselves) were to be cut off from the 
earth, which was thereafter to be ruled by justice itself. The Government 
sagely attempted to suppress what it considered a dangerous heresy, by 
force* Consequently, vast multitudes joined the creed of the oppressed ; 
and they managed to hold out the city of Munster, with great bravery, 
against a disciplined army, proposing, in the midst of the siege, that they 
should adopt the system of a community' of goods, in the same terms with 
the attempt reported to have been made by some peaceable citizens of 
Edinburgh the other day. Numberless are the similar instances which 
might be found in foreign history, but spots nearer htftne may afford more 
apt illustrations. The story of the Faia Maid of Kent, during the reign of 
Henry VI 11., is so wey knowh to the readers of history, that it need only 
be referred to. In the days of Elizabeth, appeared Hacket, whom 
the spirit of the Messiah rested, with his two prophets, Coppinger, his 
prophet of mercy, and Arthin^cn, his prophet of judgment. These 
proclaimed their inspirations from an open cart in Cheapside ; but pro^ 
bably havbg commenced too suddenly and magnificently, theysfeem to 
imve gained no converts^ and their views were suap^^ by l^e po^ 
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lace. So ITacket was quietly hanjred without disturbance^ while one of 
his prophets drowned himHeif, and the other recanted. Mr. Mason of 
Bucktii^liainshire, — of the period of whose appearance we are not a ware.— 
received u revelatitni^ which intimated that the Uedeenier was to appear 
on a day apprunted, at a small villag’O named \\’ater Stratford, for tho 
piirjiose of condiictin/r his people thence to Jerusalem, and comnien^diig^ 
the inilleuniurii, — a journey on a better system than that to the same spot 
which some yoiinjif ladies are said lately to have failed in aidiievin^r. 
I'he prophet had the misfortune to die heforo the day of fultilment : 
but a chosen conqiany as'^endded on tho spot, where they danced, satiar, 
and prayed for a day and a iii;riit, in cxpectaticm of the advent ; })ut. 
waitin<jf in vain, and no one attemptin'^ to interfere with them, they at 
last dispersed. 'I’he history^id' George Fox, the apostle of tlio Quakers, 
who appearinl nhuiit the yeiir lOVi. is well known. He declared himself 
to be “ The way, the truth, the li^^ht, the elermil Jinl:.^e of the world." 
The peiNCciitions at»’>'iiist this man and olljers had the cftect of raisiii^t 
to existence the sect of the Quakers, a body of mtm to wIhmu, in this 
a1iu^io^ to circumstances which mainly assisted their orij^in, \vc mean 
not the sliffhtest disrespect, for wc honour them f<»v their brave defence 
of the natural privilejres of man, and thoir isidomitjihle resistance to 
relifrious despotism. The manifestation^ uttered by Mrs. Mitchelsmi 
ill in the same Colle«re Kirk lately so reuovviKnl for siinilar exhi- 
bitions. has been noticed as a curious coincidence hy tlio newspaper 
press ; anti a further accotiut of the matter may he found in A mot's 
Hifttorif of E'ilnhuvtjh, and (’hamhers' llistory of the Nrhrliions. Jn tho 
year 17Ht, appeared a small sect in the west of Scotland, termed Hu- 
chanitos, from the name of their spiritual »ruide, Mrs. Huciitin. The 
same desire i*f persttnal tlistiiiction, either earthly or sjiiritiinl, which in 
every case works on llie mimU of similar oiithu-iast>, will he fuiiml from 
the followinjg; quotation from a new'spaper <»f the period, to have attended 
this lady and her followers They call Mrs. Ihii han their spiritual 
mother, ami pay lier implicit obedience. They <lo not ju-ay, but are 
constantly sinji^^in^' hymns and psalms. Tiicy believe tiiat they nro 
w'ithout sin ; that none of them are to die ; hut tlio end of the 
w'orld is at hand; and Jesus Christ is ti» come, and they are to be caught 
into the air to moot him ; thjjt all other people are to he struck dead, 
and tliat they themselves are to possess the eartli for a thousand years 
under their Kiri^, the Lord Jesus ; duriu;^ which period the devil is 
to be bound in a chain ; after which he is to he loosed, and with 
the wicked to attack their cuiiip, wiicn they will repulse and conquer 
them, fii^htin^ ^^allantly under their captain and leader.": The i^ood 
sense of ihe^ local authorities prevented these inn^rniloquent persons 
from putting their fi^hlin*; prop<*ui»ities in execution : they wereiiot disi.. 
turhed in their oeremoniesr; andfsonie people of tho nci^ulmurhood who had 
assaulted them were punished, so their numbers never increased much 
above fortj', and tlieir zeal died away without any eaqilosion. It would 
be unfair to the public to revive the subject of Joanna Southcott, whose 
proceeding's, although nuw^ neglected, are not forgotten by any one wdiose 
patience is made of exhaustible materials. The same spirit of vanity which 
we have before illustrated (if it was not aided by imposture) ruled her 
proeeedings ; and the remark may beiiazardcd, that although the govern- 
ment did not risk the loss of the common sense of the country, by a In- 
dicrour persecution, the private Hbuse and interference eatended to the 
wyoDglheafied ^loffea^vf SeHtbeotiaus^ hen hepo thd tdf 
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fltrensrthenm^ tlie sect* Another instance of delusion now presents 
itself, whicli from its extraordinary similarity to that which has lately 
cut so conspicuous a fif^uro in the annals of Presbyterianism demands 
more enlarged attention. About the year 1688, there appeared in Daiu 
phine and Vivaraia, a sot of persons who were in the habit of fullitifc 
into tremblinji^ tits and trances, in w*hich state they uttered Manifesta- 
tions find Prophecies. No sooner had the matter attracted public atten- 
tion, than it was resolt^ed to put a stop to the prophecies with the bay- 
onet and the gibiict. Uut as they wore butchered one by one, the 
numbers of tho sect increased in mathematical progression ; the super* 
stition spread like burning heath througii tlie valleys, and twenty years 
of carnage did not cxtlnguisli it. About the end of the year 1 700, some 
of these persons coining over as refugees tir [..oridon, attracted a few con- 
verts ; of these two individuals, Sir Richard Rulkley, Uart., and John 
Lacy, Ksq., havolcft heliind them pretty minute aocounts of the man- 
ner in which the proplietir mantle was thrown over tliein, and of their 
power and procoedings under its oilects. And. here, before pi^oceeding 
with some account oi' tlieso scenes, it may be premised, that the writer of 
these remarks has paid occasional visits to the celebrated ehnpel inCaf- 
ruhhoiV close, and has tried to trace the line of doctrine, towards which 
the denizens of the ])1hc(? ditei't their manifestations. In so far as he 
can unriddle their oraiMilnr evclamations, it seetns to ho somewhat to the 
following eifect. 'I'hat the Messiah is about to make his re-appearance 
on earth ; tliat since his departure the eaHlt has been in a state of im- 
purity ; but that it imir^t he immediately cleansed and put into a atute 
fit for liis reception, a duty which is to devolve upon his chosen servants, 
the apostles of Carruhhersi* C'lohc. Ojie point is extremely dubious; they 
frequently jiroclaim tJie conversion and purification of the whole world 
through their instninumtality, and at other times assert that tho resis- 
tance and oppression they are to meet from all tfie rest of the world, will 
prove their doetriiie to he of (lod and not of man ; ho that it seems not 
to he clearly ascertained wliether the apostles of Carrubbers* close aro 
the only persons iii the world who are to he HufficUuilly pure to hail the 
advent, or if tJie whole rarih is to he purified by their means for that pur- 
pose. But to return to the subject <»f the emigrants, termed the French 
Prophets,"' Mr. John Lacy givc-^the followin|; r<?asons for believing in their 
divinity. The Kuhject matter and economy of four or five hundred pro- 
phetic warn ing.v given under ecstacy in London, unless it he acknow- 
ledged to come from Ciod, is altogether unaccountable ; a few contemp- 
tiblo Creatures, dispersed by persecution from the Cevenues, a desert 
country more obsciiroKhaii Galilee, sound forth a voice ‘ Prepare ye the 
way of tlio Lord Uieir commission is to proclaim, as herf^lds, the same 
to the !#ew's, and every nation under Jleaven, beginning first jri Eng- 
land : the message is, that the grand juhTlee, tho acceptable year of the 
Lord, the aocomplishinent of thoee numerous Scriptures, tou<5]iing the 
New Heavens and New Earili, the kingdom of the Messiah, (concerning 
which our Sevionr answered his iiiquisjtive apostles, that the time was 
not for them to know, but reserve^ in l^is Father's hand,) the Marriage 
nf the Lamb, the first Resurrection, or the New Jerusalem dtsoendirig 
from abdve, is now even at the door, and to be manifest over the whole 
Mrth, withiii the short term of thr%c years ; they tell u« this great ope- 
ration is to be wrought, on the part of man, by spiritual arms only, 
proceeding firom the mouths of those who shall, by ini^iration,»^or the 
^inigh^ ^8 of bia Spirit, be seat in greit numbere fb dabour la Qod'e 
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ttnivenally, lluroi^^aiit tke %Qfld» S8fsmlii«« pesUleocs^ MUrUt* 
quakes^ Are from hm^vwig dsjrknM^ tsmp^s ; the extemiiuiting angdl 
jball root out tke tarts, sod tkers skid! rsmsio upon the earth oUy good 
eorn ; the works of men shall be thrown down> and there will be but 
one Lord, one faith, eim heart, and one voice among mankind !'* Another 
argument with hiin,^is the aupenority of tiMi matter ' contained in the 
manifestatiotte to anything ever uttered by the eame individuals without 
divine help : Their discourses and payers under ecstecy, are, in the 
matter and phrases thereof, far above what their own ^acts dould fiir^ 
nish* Mr. Allute, one of the new inspired, a poor Joiner, an ignorant 
man, one that could never before pray without a form, now junder the 
operation of the spirit, does frequently utter prayers, fluent, pathetical, 
sublime, and heavenly : another of the new inspired, an illiterate wo* 
man, has several times, in ocstaey, given clear instructions, how Oo^ will 
be worshipped in trinity, well worthy of the most elaborate divine.'^ 
Such were among the excellent reasons which prompted Mr. Lacy to rely 
on the divine mission of the French Prophets ; and he had not long 
made up his mind on this point, and joined the body as a believer, ere, 
as is very natural, ho wibhed to shine forth in the manner he so much 
admired in others, and the wish wu& not long of being granted. He says, 
he felt certain bodily impressions and agitations upon him, which he can 
hardly describe, and then continues : ** The bodily impressions were gra* 
dually increabing upon me, till the effect, or rather issue of them was 
produced, to wit, the opening of my mouth to speak. They began by 
a preternatural course of breathing ; then my head came to be agitated 
or shaken violently and foicihl), and with a very (|uick motion horizon* 
tally, or from side to side : Then my stomach had twitches, not much 
unlike an hiccup ; afterw'ards my hands and arms were violently shaken ; 
at length a struggle or labouring in the wind-pipe, and sometimes a sort 
of catching or tw itches all over my body ; and for about a week before my 
speaking, 1 observed iny tongue was now and then moved involuntarily 
as were also my lips, my mouth, and jaw, severally.'' The follow ingcha* 
racteristic of the symptoms when his tongue was Istfsed, will be reoeg* 
nised by many of our readers to have been arrogated ig the quairter so 
often alluded to:— I utterly deny myself to be the framer, either of the 
agitations, or of the voice : 1 have, moreover, thrice eaperienced a tone 
or manner in the voice itself, which 1 am well assured 1 am in no ways 
capable of in iny natural state.'* There is a curious, mptaph^ical distine* 
tion betw'ixt the manifestations of Mr. Lacy and liis friends, and those of 
later days ; the latter, although springing from a hply souvee, are gi>ifefi 
ill the person of a man, w ho repeat*^, as it were, what he is tsld, and 
talks of the Deity as a third person ; the former were supposed to have 
been uttered by the Deity himself; the mortal between whose VpS 
they passed, beinjf unconscious of volition o^ction, and merely serving es 
a medium of sound. Fortunately, Mr. John Lacy has thengtitthn mal 
infestations, of which he was the instrument, worthy of pswM^vatlofl^ and 
has bequeathed them to the world in three tolerab^ sized, and 
printed duodecimos, crowded with exclamations, from w&ich any modem 
mnnifester might pick choice specimens, without danger itf detestioti. 
Tbsr name of the hrst of these is, The Prophetleid Wamiiigs of JoM ^ 
Lacy, Ipsq. pronounced under the operation of the SpinL M^d /aithfiilly 
takenlA when they trt|ge qieken/’--W |be otters w aisiilefly 
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thedate^ iMid place of utterji^ »ad iuch rimoiJig^.eoiiuoeiitB as tliefbl. 
loirlng Here he roae up ih his eoetaey^ pud laid his hand upon the 
head of a person present^ saying/* drc * ; again* At Ihe begmoing of this 
inspiration he ro^e up* and uitli his arum he laid about like a mun 
threshing, for above twenty (Strokes,** &c. We have not attempted to 
read through this jiimbleil mass of exclamatioii»,'^hut,the character is 
stamped in every part $ and a fevi^ extracts* t«ikeii at random, eommenciiig 
with the Jfirbt paragra]^, may aime the reader, w hu may doubtless re-» 
mark* 1 haVe surely read all this in aome iiewspH])er lately/' 

“ Tilt nsn^Y, June 1 P, 1 707. 

O ye hard-hearted and unbeliet ers ! fear I lear ! fear ! 1 am the Lord 
of the whole eartli, uho nni I'oine down to vi^it for initpiities; to pull 
down and to destroy ; to purge iiuay all h}poeiites. I call u^on you 
this day to repent : choose, ow ii, or deny." 

^ " Friday , *11100 lit. 

“ O, hiy Dear Babes ••ball the men ol the earth plink jou out of my 
hainU? O Dust, Dust! VlHiat * rebellions iln^t, conleinl with mo?— 
Contend wrtb these ^ O. all the Kaitb, 1 will make tliee know that I 
A.M. Man shall no longer prevail. Oli no , lor T will not have a com- 
petitor with me in my Thinne. Tlie\ »-hcilJ -ee it's 1 AM, I AM, I AM. 
Shall men overcome me ^ O fools, tools' 1 sit in the heavens to laugh 
at the vain tiioiights and attempts of men egairist nij ( hrisC. Tlie 
earth makes a iioise I and flie seas ro ir ! M hat ' against thmr God ? 

0 tremlilo, thou Kirlh, at the pieseiice of th) God." 

The follow ing is V ei) < har u teiistii of late scenes: — 

** You nnibt «*eek to k>od • 1 call > 011 . and >on will not answer. Oh 1 
why iso ? Ah, douhtm^t ' Believe nu : if \ou love tlie woild heater than 
me, go, go, go, jieiisli with the woild. 1 cmiie not to he eiiiiified again. 
No, no, no , 1 come to bring <»ver>(hioa niidei mv fei t ’’ 

The repealing of leitain woiils tliiee time^ will he found to he a 
striking iiigiedient in the paidllel. this !» .1 veiv naluial recouise lor 
those on whom it is^tneuinhent to spe.ik with Hn^nev , williout the ne- 
cessity of much cunneMori ; and, under t)ie appeal am e of putting a sub- 
lime cinjihasih on ]iarlienlar words, it giv e- the speaker an opporWunity of 
searching for something to go on with. One oi the Manifestations 
hoars to have been uttered ** In a chamhor* upon the way going to a 
hearing at the Attorney Generars /' and proceeds in the following con- 
sequeiitial tottes, indicative of .supreme contempt of court ; I arn ho 
that sits in the chief place of judicature. I will make it kiaiwii that 1 
am the only Judge of the earth. 1 will iiicnid my own (vwise. AVeJl, my 
child, they will say thou art mad. I'll soon show who is wise and who 
is Iliad : all who shall stop those that go for my honour. I'll spew them 
out of my mouth. Ay I any cause hut mine shall 1m‘ heard; shall it? 

1 will mako Judges ns at the first, when justice flowed down like a 
stream. 1 will make courts of ^ustiec ktv)w they hold of me durante 
hem pheite. They think they have power , but they have not, T can 
put a neh jproeequi to their power, as well an they to mine honour,” 

One page is dUedwith black lines, sSretching half-way across, which 
it appears are intended to indicate the long Dhs uttered by Mr. Lucy, 
on am occasion when his voice altered, and he fell into ^ievous h^wW 
Weaking and Imwtingr groans, Yor Uear a quarter of an hour: 

roi, «s, 9 B 
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then frequent lifting up of his hands, in a way expressing also the same, 
when he began to speak in the same low and lamenting voice.” 

The Unknown Tongues were managed by these persons in a manner 
far more classical and elegant than latter times have exhibited them. 
Those previously ignorant of these languages, spoke excellent French, 
Latin, and Greek, during the moments of their inspiration, and under- 
stood their own words. Ample specimens of their powers in this capa- 
city have been preserved. Sir Richard Biilkley thus tells the manner 
in which the classical power fell upon his friend, Mr. Lacy : Upon the 
hinth day of August last past, he and I, and Mr. Facio, were in a coach 
together, and, so strong was the Latin impressioh on him at that time, 
that, for above four miles travelling together, and which was above an 
hour, we were all tl»e way proposing and reciting of sentences of the 
hardest Latin we could think of. Mr. Facio recited to him out of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, Virgil's .^ncid, {^ucretius ; and I out of Martial, 
Horace's Odes and Arte Poeticn, ^c., not any of which books he 
had ever read at scliool, except Martial ; and that, no sooner did we 
recite a line in Latin but he recited the same hi English, as readily as 
if he were then reading it before him. In all which he did not miss the 
signiiication of three true Latin words. But he proposed to us at first 
not to give him any technical words, nor any foreign words made Latin, 
as Alpitee, Schanohates, and the like, which was but reasonable, neither 
of such being properly Latin. And, in truth, with all our endeavours, 
we could not pose him ; which was to our very great astonishment. 
This gift di»th come and go ; and when away, he knows no more Latin 
than what liis natural memory retains, and which, as I may say, it had 
learnt wliile he was under the operation of the Spirit as to that gift.”’^ 

The termination of these scenes remains to he told. 'The Manifesters 
uttered prophecies, very imprudently giving li short period for fulfil- 
ment ; and their predictions were found false. They stated, that on a 
particular day, they sliould raisd one of their numlier who had died, to 
life ; and unaccountably failed, in the presence of 20,000 spectators. They 
were finally prosecuted at the instanc? of their Protestant countrymen 
of the French chapel in the Savoy, and were sentenced by the Queen's 
Bench, to stand in a scafiPold at Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange, 
with a paper denoting their oflft»nce ; to pay each of them a fine of 
twenty nierks, and to find sureties for their good behaviour. “ The 
seventy of this sentence,” observes Somerville, the historian, and the 
fortitude with which they endured it, were all calculated for undeceiving 
their deluded votaries, if an imputation, more precise and odious than 
that for w^ich they were condemned, had not been artfully propagated 
to overturn the popularity of ^hese triumphant impostors. It was insi- 
nuated, that the ostensihlf. offenders were only tools of ill-designing 
men, who wanted to spread Socinian principles among the lower classes 
of the people ; and to subvert the orthodoxy of the Protestant cohgrS- 
gations.” It is probably owing to this circumstance, whether springing 
from accident or de*%ign, tiial; London^ was saved from such scenes as 
sliortly after attended the maciiin«Uions of SacheveraL 


^ When Biichannn was on the Continent, a ivoman was presented to him who 
had the lift of uttering, and under«tHri(ting unknown tongues, after the manner of 
Mr. Lacy t hut, unfortunately, deriTing her power fhntt a very improper source^ vix. 
thfoDevil, orjm;|esaion by an evil spirit. Buchanan spoke GaeUe to h«r> which she 
did not understand ; whence it was inferred, that the Celtic langnages wete not 
among the accompUshmeuts of Satan. 
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Tur lord ux\ or'b iuow. 

To thoBP who know tlie kuKinm hnbitii of n London tiiidjfttnAn. the 
eeiArity of his ])pii(Meniii<‘p> hi<f ronstaut iinillnchinfr demotion to hit 
calhii^, his utUr nhhorieiK e ol viasti* of time, hi<i disrcliRh for nil itn* 
peitiiieiit anitisernent) Ins contempt foi eitifi\ and the iiintv kiid 
fixedness of his pm^nit in honest inone^^ij^ettiiifi, it must ho difficult to 
acrnuiit for the unihition which spiiih him to the attuinment of olvie * 
gloi> , to thoae who do not^ it ina) he easy cMioiigh. lo acqiiiio eotpo* 
late distinction ho must miike h feiitfiil aqoufiee oi the too tiio«t pteeloiit 
itoms of his pioMous life -tiiiio niid nioiio\ He must take pait itl 
fifei hi ead pilot ICS that can suuh afloid him no pleasure, he must cloy 
hinmelf in foastirif's and wine.bihhiiip to whuh he has heen all along 
unused , he must ItMve to the iitibifiaim;rement of tiridel lings his great 
AlUin-alJ huKiiies- , and he niimt opiii wide and looklesalv the itrlngi 
of Ins pulse to pa\ Jtn tinsel gaud and glitti r, which Ins pieMoiia huhitS 
unfit him to enioi Hut tin it is nothing in thmwoild, howsdeVei foolish 
01 < xtrai iigani, tliit may not he arcoiinted for 1b it not, in Souths A 
p^CMsnnt tiling to he a liur>>.man , ini honourable to be of the C'ommoil 
Council , anaht regal toheiome — what woids lo wiite— my Lord May ot 
of London Jo inumpfu f — tlie diief magistiate of the hist city of the 
woild, a woith> aidetnuin for life, piohiihiv a knight, pusAibly a huronet, 
hapJ) a membet of the impel lal Pailiament ** Gieut Powers * the Right 
llonoutahlc Sii ( iniotin 1 hukhead, Balt , IVI P , (liisen and rordwainer, 
dcalei in tea, and giocen.TSo ^6, Little homas Ajiostle ^ Is not 
this diMtinc t ion, honuui, fame, cilchiitt, a thing to live for, sigh after, 
ditani of, nspiie to'«}ea it must be soi* O anihition * what natuies dost 
thou not change f 

But thcie IS no toiiestrial hlixs th'it hath not its antagonist infser}\ 

1 he man wlio Jiasorne hem Loid Matoi of London, is, to all ititentl 
and puiposes, lost for life "1 he iiightfiil (Oiitiast between one entire 
}eHr of i;loi\, giamleur, digiiitt, inagnihceiKe, luxury, and city suve* 
reigntt, and an aftei-life of obscuiit\ , the pomp of office; and the 
dreiriness of homelv pinucv, a sight honouiahle Lord, and a simple 
Neiglihoui 8o.^itid.««o , the state carriage with Its horses Bi)r, and a ride 
in a ru ketl} call, with its hioken.windcd knacker , the sumptuous viands, 
and the bit of cold mutton , the MariHion House, (goigoous palace,) and 
*'our bhop and parlour the lady Mayoiess, and my old wwiiaii,*' l» 
the gay and street -filling piocession, the ohBcr\ed of All observers, Attd 
the mere pedestrian unnoticed and nnhoiioured ; the ipeech-makitig, 
cheered, thanks-rereiiing Piesident iff ^Nmimoii Halls, And the unheeded 
proser upon any subject , the festal nights all sparkle, lustie, and hilaHty^ 
and the hack pailour of the Ciow and Cauliflower after shop.shut,*— -wdra 
companions, it might be thought, too lacerating for poor mortality te 
contemplate. But corjioration nenes aie not so nicely strung ; these 
transitions are borne every ^ ear,*arid siot an instance of Suiqlde or in- 
sanity therefrom is on lecord , jet those who haie expetiehced them 
are, we repeat, lost for life, tfieir rationality (what share they had) 
is clean gone for e%er ; thencefor#Ard thei h«ivc hut one Idea, one re** 
colleetiun — " their year and still, though stripped bf the realities of 
sovereignty and empire, they are content to hold esiatgnfeon ihtsntmorjr 
of bygone possession of what onee tffaij thetr wits are demottttd 
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they go to church and hear of the joy and rewards of another worlds and 

their year/' witii its pageants and honours, bursts upon their vision, in 
sunshiny brightness, a type of ecstnoy to hope ft)r. 

The ninth of November is the day on which one Lord Mayor is de- 
posed anrf anotlter installed. U''hy that day of all tlie year is selected 
we cannot adventure a surmise. It is usually u day memorable for mud 
and murkiness. Whether it is that Dan Phobhus liketh not the gew.gaws 
of this first of cities, or that two suns cannot together shine, we know 
not ; but certes it is, that rarely doth he slu>w forth his round red visage 
on tiiut day ; a day, rather, that generally breaks, wears on, and ends 
in full fog or potent iiii/zle. Whatever he its complexion, however, the 
citizens are early awakened hy the merry peals of triple bob-majors, from 
the various cliurchos, wliosc steeples shake to their foundations, as it 
were for very joy. Those who have already left their dwellings, walk 
hither and thither, with portentous faces and eartiucast eyes, full to 
their throats with matter of deep expectancy ; a solitary messenger is 
here and there seen running ready to break his neck, with tidings from 
one authority to another ; anon, a fierce-looking ^.hap, rejincitig in the 
title of city marshal, in full uniform of red and gold, mounted on a 
goodly charger, but yesterday performing the inglorious functions of 
wheel-liorse to a brewer’s dray, n(»w caparisoned in tiger cloth and 
triminiagK gay, gallops by you, and back again, folly knows wherefore, 
and you see that his gallant steed feels, to his fetlock joints, the highness 
of his rider's hehests ; every coming half hour brings its iiundreds ; the 
Streets arc barricaded and ollicered .against the incursions of vulgar 
hackney coaches, and other low vehicles. You shall know it is a day big 
with the fate of something ; a«lay of rejoicing to holiday folk, the young, 
the old, <»f ail grades, ami every sev, pickpockets, i<llers, aldermen, com- 
mon councilmen, and men and wmneii, and dear little innocents of all 
degree. Let no dog he about on that day, if he value his tail's peace ; 
there is no saying what an awaiting multitude might ingeniously devise 
in the way of pastime. 

Most great towns Jiave their Halls of Guild, and you may be sure this 
king of cities is second to mrite in that particular. It is in this Hall, 
we may observe in parenthesis, that Gog and Magog, those terrible 
giants, whom to look upon is to qi^ake exceedingly, have their abiding 
place — emblems of the prodigious prowess of this most auncient cit- 
tie." liither assemble the mighty great wdio are to take p'art in the 
day's pageant, so from this point docs it emerge. It may be seemly to 
state, iiLthis stage of the narration, that upon the accession of a new 
monarch to the city throne, it behoves the corporation, from time and 
custom iinmenit>rial, to wait upon his Majesty's Barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, to deliver in an account of their stewardship fc»r tlie past 
year, and (the thing of most nmmeut) that his Lordship shall count a 
certain number of iiob-nails, deposited on the table of that court, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the extent and accuracy of his arithmetical acquire- 
ments ; and albeit, the number is Jimited by charter to no more than 
half a hundred, the feat is not copinioitly uccompUshed with the required 
precision, until after the second or third thal. Upon this perilous occa- 
sion it devolves upon the Recorder to introduce his new Lordship to all their 
old Lordships, in a speecli deelHratury^>f the worth, honour, and integrity 
of the former, and the coiiHdence, thence and therefore, which his fdlow 
citizeuf^'epose in Ids fitness to fulfil the high and important office of their 
magistratfi, to assert, aad maintain inviolate, their ancient right* 
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and prii ilegesi for the space of twelve calendar months ; and, for that it 
would be invidious to beslaver his new Lordship exclusively, fur the pos. 
session of those identical virtues wliich, iii his ex-Lordship, (also pre. 
sent.) shone so conspicuously twelve months ago, the learned introducer 
eulogizes him, the dojiosed, for the deeds of justice, splendour, and hos. 
pitality done by him during his Mciyonilty ; throws a sly l>it at the en- 
viabieness of his ex-Lordhliip's feelings and conscience, in retiring into 
Oblivion ; and affirms, before the whole Court, that he has left the civic 
chair unsullied and unstained ! Whereupon the Chief Huron takes the 
word, and, in receiving the, right honourable, Inmourtthle, learned, and 
very worthy body bef(»re him, announces the intense gratification expe- 
rienced by himself, the Court, his Majes.ty the King, and the nation at 
large, that the choice of the citizens of London should have fallen on 
such a just, proper, righteous, and eminently qualihed person, who, he, 
it, and the rest, have not the slightest hesitation in believing, will main- 
tain, and ii))hold uiiinqtaired, the aforesaid rights and privileges ; ahd 
M'ho, like his predecessc»r, will in due season retire, as his predeces.sor is 
now about to retire, •into the enjoyment t»f perleet ohseurity, covered all 
over with honour, and the esteem of his fellow- citizens in particular, and 
the nation generally ; in the jmssessioii of that soul. felt happiness, an 

approving ccnscieuce ; and — a similar simp. Ceiiiiflexioiis ended, 

forth stops (he Lord May<»r, (now as good a juilge as any on the Bench,) 
and with all the dignified urbanity he can disjday, and, if possible, with- 
out a quiver on his lips, (for it is no slight matter to look at these bo- 
Icnm old big uigs without a clmekle inward or outward,) beseeches 
them, as soon as they shall have done talking and hearing legal gib- 
berish, that their Lordships will he pleased to come, and eat, drink, 
dance, and he fuddled, with the revelling roysterers in Cuildhall, to be 
by and by assenddiwl ; to which they all assent w’ith hectmiing gravity 
and gratitude. At the conclusion of this palaver, the Corporation howB 
and retires, like so many crows in a gutter, and prepare for their return. 
Such being the nature of this mission, and the importance of its object, it 
is easy to see the necessity of a pageant so imposing in its number and 
magnificence, as what wre are now about to resume the recital of. 

The streets are now^ all life and animation; the multitude in formed ; 
the Bridges are thronged witli spedators; the parapets are mounted by 
groups of daretdevils ; on the lamp-posts are clusters of men and boys ; 
the police force/' truncheon in hand, are up to their eyes in hustle 
and bounce ; an occasional caption of some of the light-fingered race im- 
parts fresh enlivenmeht to the scene ; the men begin to bully, the w'omen 
to lose their pattens, patience, and amiability ; and the laugh, tJie curwe, 
the scream, are borne on the ‘‘ ambient air" in most harrtfrmious accord- 
ance. Every shop in the line of ro%t^ is ji<»w closed ; the up-stairs 
windows exhibit happy knots of ladles fair, and beaux grJriniiig their 
soft attentions, all sweetness and sugar-plum ; and on each house-top 
are sprinkled the well-beloved of Betty.houscmaid and Thomas the 
porter. Necks are stretching, and eyes on the look-out. Dear, dump- 
ling, rosy-cheeked, cherry-lfppccUinfaney laughs out from every window. 
Here and there a street band of keyed bugles, clarionets, violoncellos, 
and big drums, pours forth its discords harmonious amid the throng 
beneatKy^a sea of heads, rocking and fro in billowy undulation. At 
length— ^hark 1 the distant shout — 'Tis ccuning !" Every head is out- 
thrust, and the multitude is all murmur and motion. dim ant^istant 
ykion of moving banners is beheld through the haze ; ttfe spirit’^atirring 
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ftraint of iiaartial music float upon the fog ; banner after banner 
worms itself iqto gradual view, aud the KpeutHcie, Hku old age, creeps 
Upon us surely and Ktealtliily. 'rho wild hurra rolls onwards in deep 
resonance j white ’kerchiefs are seen Mailing afar off from every window', 
as though each beautiful dame sought to scatter uj)on the passing page- 
ant the sixperinywortli of musk and lavender they euch^coiitained. The 
million — before all chaos — are now* separated as by the w^aud of an 
enchanter, and a free passage-way opens for the upproiiching prt)cessiun. 

First a^d foreinobt appears a mounted policeman, the type and 
personation of that much respected “ force,” looking as haughty ns 
fourteen shillings u-week can muko him, and followed hy a comely 
band of music, to — as we live ! —the tune i»f ** tSce, the conquering 
hero coines !” hut, w'hethcr in alliisioii to our friend of the force,” 
or the Mityor behind, is equivocal : let that and tliem p.iss. Now 
appears the (hty Marnhal again, the same, hut Oh, how different ! 
looking unearthly things, and, with soletnii face and pompous hniw, 
doing the siihlime, tif the awe of all little hoys and gir)'', and to the 
inffnite ndiiiiratiori of himself. A regiment of iiniledged Briti&ih tars 
succeed, in the shape of the Marine Society Imys, in dro'^s of blue, with 
flags flying, drums rattling, and fifes shrieking; a troop of walking 
valour; the very rudinient.«^ of naval architecliire. Nine uncoinmon 
msn, equipped in scarlet from head to heel, w ith round skull eap^, and 
tunics of fashions strange, upoii whom it is a cornfortahle thing to look, 
now approach hhuingly. Four of their number totter beneath a banner, 
red us themstdveSi and of dimensions huge, 'oiipported iiy four lime trees, 
with the leaws and hratichus otF, held jiyramidically, and spreading its 
Jong broad streamer over many heads ami ./cc^. In hearse-like slowness 
nppruHches a train of private carriages, hired for the occasion, ami filled 
with ward inenihers, common coiincilmcn, or sumo such jolly dogs, 
'riiesa, with their own hand — lots of music — precede a troop of octoge- 
narian old buffers, all in blue, w'itli tliree-coriicrcd hats on their bald 
pates, and shiehU on their arms, hearing devices, comical and diffi- 
cult of interpretation. More banners, more hands, coaches, and common 
councilmeri ; more red men, topped with black caps instead of scarlet, 
swell up the train. But now come the lions, headtul by a military 
horse-band, the pleased and prancii^g creatures cunicoling along under 
the inspiring strains of their riders, (sweet us all miibic on the mane 
piiist he,) —the Man in Aumour comes! Eternal Powers! what a sight 
to sac ! — the bright polinh of the cold steel-case ; the casque, with 
visor down ; the nodding plume ; the unwieldy laiico, resting on the 
warrior’s foot, and held by hi^ gaunt and gauntletcd fist ; the erect and 
(spmmandtng mien ; the proud steed, and its caparison. Mliat Cockney’s 
heart does not leap into his month at that tippalling sight ? And that is 
how they use to light ? ifrucious goodness ! if the man should take it 
into bU bead to show fight, poise his weapon, and run a tilt at all before 
him, what might not be achieve ? — nothing could with.stand his mighty 
arm ; the Mansion House wttuld erumble into dost, and Guildliall shake 
to its very foundations. But see ! hege agifin, after this troop of lancers, 
comes another all in brass ; clad in a burnished ooat-of-niaU, — R hero 
by bis very bearing ; the flower of chivalry ; gallantry in evOry gesture. 
AniadU of Gaul was a craven to hina 

That man, Sir, is the most impudent fellow in the city of London*!’ 

^ lefleed 1 How know ye that 

Why, don^ you aee be haf more brass about him tha|i oU the Other* 
jiut together?*' 



Nonsenft ! See with whfit gri^oe he beitrides Bucephalus ; admire 
the architecture of his person, behold how fitly his suit suits him ; he 
sits, not like hts grim brother^ him of the iron integuments, a living 
leaden coffin, straddling a.horseback,a motionless mass of metal ; hut like a 
gay and noble knight-errant, ripdllbr the onslaught, he it in battle-field or 
joust. He is past, — and nov, the danger by, the younglings shout, whilst 
they quake at the terrific imago. But not too soon, my darlings : Look ! 
another steel-clad foernan approaches, with visor up, as if to show how 
ghastlily superhuman the face divine of manhood can be made appear* 
Spirit of our furefatbers ! what thoughts of glory crowd upon the aqii} ; 
the sight, the sounds, the braying trumpet, the brassy cymbals, the hoi*, 
low beat of the great drum, the tramp of horses, iti their white plumes and 
many-coloured trappings! And are these indeed gone by? Where is 
the tournament ? where are the bright eyes of beauty ? where are the 
knights and nobles with their squires ami retinues? Is there no more 
chance to win our spurs, or do our devoirs fur the lady of our love ? Must 
we, in truth, assert her charms against the world, or show loyalty to our 
liege and sovereign, by the force alone of Perkin^" stoum-gun, and not 
by periling our })crsens ? Days of chivalry, are ye fur ever fled ? shall 

we no more Peace, brawler I here come the aldermen in their car* 

riages. See how solemn they all look ; silent they sit in their gowns of 
scarlet and fur, and apparently pondering witli imperturhuble gravity upon 
their high official functions — sly rogues 1 beneath those comical visages, 
sober as owls and all as sage, their hearts, to a man, are heating high in 
anticipation of the Diknkr. Now follow the sherifl's, each in las own 
particular chariot. There is nothing in this w'orld like competition ; w'ere 
there two Lord Mayors, Heaven knows what splendour might be the con- 
sequence, — it may be a lucky thing for our eyes that there are not. But 
every year produces a brace of fresh sheriffs, and each vying with the 
other in the brilliancy of their turn out,*' and the gorgeousuess of their 
livery apparel. Coachmen and lacqueys arc regularly plastered from top 
to toe w ith gold or silver in supernal tracery ; the chariotii emblazoned 
lustrously, rich and bright, in cohnirs gay, and faultless in appointment. 
The equipages of these important functionaries are beautiful as money 
and taste can make them ; exceptionless and above raillery. The eye of 
u crabbed cynic might gaze upon them an(\ be tickled. Procured ye on 
your way, shiny sirs : you idiallcnge admiration, and you have it, — what 
wM)uld you iiu»i'e ? But what comes here ? — a coach of melancholy aspect^ 
drawn by six mettlesome horses: as sure as we arc iKKrn this is the private 
carriage of him of the cleft heart, the cx-Mayor, no longer right ho- 
nourable, — thnt distinction he has left in the vehicle bebind him, — no 
longer the ** observed of ail observers.;** his might has departed, and bis 
glory covered as with a cloud, never to disperse. (> siifkien fail 1 O ter. 
rible reverse ! PhiloAophers tell U8^h|it one of Die most fertile sources 
of calamity to civilized man is the cliaiige from one grade to a lower iu 
society — the terror of descending." Hoar exquisite, tbeu, must be bi« 
wretchedness who is burled, in one short day, from the pinnacle of civio 
eminence to the ver^ abyss of nobodyness. There is he seated, with e 
smile upon his lips, so foreVd, so constrained, so impossible, that whilst 
he hopes, by* a grinped lie, to impose on the multitude the belief of hie 
hearths indifference, there is not a man who sees it that does pot from hit 
soul pity him for the torture he Is enduring. Peace be with him - 
tVhere is the pen shall pmirtray the last great item in the procta* 
sional^aecpunt ?<^that gorgeous thing of thiiiga, Ibjr which can 



3^4 Lard Mayor's Show. . . - 

convey an image to the mind’s eye, whose figure no geometrician 
after Euclid might describe, — the Mayor’s State CoACH,->r-ma8sive in its 
sublimity, awful in its grandeur, redolent of gold mid glass, burnished 
with emhlems, a tonijde of sj)]eudour wliii'li out-juggerriauts the car of 
Juggernaut, — a inarblne in glory so surjtksimr, that no mortal mind could 
have devised, no mortal artificer moulded it ; a vebyile, of all others 
upon earth, sui yvuerifi, on four wheels — and such wheels, ye Powers! 
—on ftuir wheels roiletli it, drawn by six horses, at the rate of one 
fjiiarter of a mile per hour at llieir fleetest. All the gingerbread in all 
the stalls of all the fairs in this great einjurc, blazing as it may be in 
gilt and glitter, a positive fool t<» it. (iefitle reader, our ppn is not 
of crystal, neilber is our ink of nmlten ifold ; and as no poet, however 
favoured by the nine, could e^eu yet say more than that the sun is a lumin- 
ous body, from aliicli sjning rays 4if li^bt ; — and what, prithee, might a 
hliml man gather by such a ile-cnplitm ; s«', tiithosewho have not belieJd, 
may no \\or(U fa'^hion lorlh an idea of the l.ord Major’s State Carriage. 
Hox it hath, if hex can be <*al’e I a cube ol‘ Wt*(d-|»ark, suflii ieiit to bold 
tw’o round <lo/en of \’oac Jimen ; and in the centre of this box, dilHcult 
of di-cernment, yet droll, is ^({llatted a Jiille ui'IimU* ful old fellow, 
equipped with wliiji and wig, disguised iiot in liipior, but in powder and 
rosettes a great stoie, to winmi is confuhMl the tremendous task of 
navigating this of hugeness through the streets of London city: 

aiul right bravely doth be accomplish bis task. To upset it of course 
lietli not in the p<*wer of man ; but to conduct it w ith duo avoidance of 
all fixed obNtacIe'^ is the affair. M e uager tlie n*eeipts of one month’s 
publication — no slight oiler by the by — that there is no other man in 
Europe wlio shall walk it through three streets of London, (at common- 
ly obtusu angles,) without seriously endangering as many four storey 
houses, and hririging down one at least, to ail intents and purposes. Is 
our bet taken ? A team of ^i\ hordes — have we not s^aid it — is yoked to 
this immensity ; and superb crealiiivs tliey are, whether as touching 
action or harness. M’liat furniture are they not decked w ithal ! what 
ribbons of all colours flutter from llieir flanks! The styd is of itself a 

study ! Ill Jlut it is useless all. M\* throw down the pen in utter 

despair: how can we describe what is indescribable.^ Think of a gor- 
geou*-* something npiui four wheels, tlrawri by six jiride-snorting animals, 
and, taking the nasal bone (if the near lender as one point and the extreme 
point of ilie fo<»t board heliind the carriage, whereon stand half a dozen 
flunkeys (ucliad wellnigh forgtitten the flunkeys — so bedizened, sobesilk* 
ed, so heeaiied) as the other, <nie huiulred and fifty feet in length of ground 
must it more or le^s cover I (iive play to your fancy, we can say no 
more. In this wonderful edifice called a carriage sits the man of inen 
— the Mayor I !o >\’liat must be his sensations in this hour of trial— 
this extremity of delight! Is hi^ hrain on fire; does his heart throb 
hurstingly ; his turnip liead, is it on his shoulders ; moves he on the giddy 
earth, or is he floating through ether? Nny, not entirely so. He is 
passive as a hnbe ; steei>ed and stupified in the excess of sublunary hap- 
pine<» ; there ho is, (hut how he got*tliere, he know s not,) half comatose 
in the delirium of bliss. The cup of plwisure too deeply drained surely 
maketii drunk to idiotcy ; and this is the only way /or accounting for 
those extraordinary displays of intellect sometimes proceeding from the 
ci\ic chair. On the opposite seat sits his Lordship’s chaplain, and perched, 
at either window^, is seen at once the city sword-bearer, with the ponder- 
ous weapqitf hove in full ; at the othor^ the city mace-bearer^ exhibit* 
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iag the great official staff. Very awful is this human quartett ; and as 
to meddle therewith is to tread on fearful ground, we pass them over 
in silence, gingerly. A rabble rout then closes the procession. 

Onwards they all go — like a Jdzy Alexandrine, ** dragging its slow 
length along**— now moving, nw sto])piiig quite, — again ))roceeding, 
again pausing, — then onwards again ; and so, in course of time, they arrive 
at the Bridge on the Tower Stairs, to “ take water,** us it is termed. 
Here a new scene presents itself: the river crowded with cruft of all 
descriptions ; the Bridges and the Strand covered with gazers ; the 
city barges — piscatory editions of the state carriage — iiii»ored, and 
ready to bear to their destination at AVest mi lister their precious 
burthens, on the hrmid bosom of fatlier Thames. In every barge — 
for each company*’ hath its own — are sttnvcd plenty and to spave, of 
choice viands; the luscious grape-juice aud refreshmeiith rare; for it must 
needs be supposed that the) will be all mighty hungry by this time, — and 
corporate paunches make provident j»ates. And now they are off; 
floating down in majestic array ; eating, and drinking, and cliatting ; as 
happy as jirinces, witlumt their cares ; aiid preparing themselves, by this 
well-timed lunch, for fiie ceremonial piiiaver before-mentioned. 

Thus then goes and thus returns the Lord Mayor’s annual Show ; n 
pageant tliat beats all others into fits ; costly in its contrivance, and ex- 
cellent for its utility. 

Those of the citizens whose fate it is to dwell in houses that face the 
line of route are made happy by the slioals of siglit-loving cousins, kin- 
dred, customers, and friends, that throng tlioir windows ; it is not only 
necessary that every shop should be closed, and business brought to a 
state of perfect stagnation, but that lots of refreshments should he 
provided for their visiters, in ahundance and variety, Jiorioiirahle to civic 
hospitality. M'hat jdeasure is complete without feeding? Ladies, pretty 
dears! must sip uine and muiteh hiseuits ; geritleinen iiiiist eat if they 
would be huppy ; and solid meats more comport with their eravings than 
tlie fare of the fair. And they are not averse to the bottle wholly. A 
niggard is he who keepeth not bis refresliinent tables under one long 
groan, from eleven in the morning till six in the afternoon ; and when 
by that hour the sight” is ended, and visiters, full of gratitude, prepare 

to go “ 'Vhy, ’tis too late to make a bhd day*s work good,— send 

home the servants with the little ones, and Jet us make a night of it ; 
a game of cards and a bit of sti]q)er wdll injure nobody !** 

There are more s])litting headaches in the city on the tenth of No- 
vember than any day of the year ; and many a pleasure hunter has 
bitter cause to out upon” that silly mummery — my Lonn JMayou’s 
S now ! 


PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE SLAVE EMANCIPATION ACT. 

In speculating upon this question, the first point whicti demands con- 
sideration is^ the relative value of slave and free labour. The aboli- 
tionists have insisted, that, under all circumstances, free labour is cheaper 
then slayq labour ; and that, consequently, emancipation, wOl do no in- 
jury to the planter, who will be able to carry on his whole operations, 
even with more advantage, by the substituted labour of free foe bond- 
men. There in obviously no truth in the assertion tW broadly 
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The comparative value of the two descriptions of iabour> seemi to us to 
depend entirely on the actual condition of society, where the comparison 
is made. Whore fertile land is ahiindunt, the population scanty, and 
wuiifes naturally Iiij^i^h^ as in the W'est Indies, the Corolirias, Georf^'ia, and 
Louisiana, and especially where there Sist, as in theKc countries, capi. 
tal and skill to direct that labour with tho sole view to proht, it seems 
clear that the owner of cajtital may be able to obtain cheaper labour 
through tho terror of tho whiji^ titan it is possible for him to obtain in a 
free market. In these warm countries, also, iiriprojiitious to the Euro- 
pean constitution, and favourable to that of the Ne^ro, free white 
labour is hindered from comiti;^ into competition with black slave 
labour, and destroying it. We have an illustration of this principle, in 
a cas# where there is a virtual, thoiiirh not a tutminal, slavery. The la- 
bour of the prisoners, in the American penitentiaries, pays the cost of 
inuiritainiiuj; them ; a matter wliich has never been found to be the case 
in Europe, or in any other country which has a dense ))opulation, and 
where tho }>rico of labour is low. The rntiontilc is simply this, that 
slavery is profitable wfiero wa^es are and unprofitable where they 

are low. If it were possible in England to compel the male spinners of 
a cotton manufactory, who are paid at the rate of tw'cnty (»r fi»rty ehil. 
lin^s a week, to labour f(»r a master, without any cdlier reward tliari that 
of feeding and clothing them, the master would certainly derive a pro- 
fit from their labour. On the other hand, .if all the hand-loom weavers 
in the kingdom, who earn from five to seven shilliojirH per week, were to 
work for a master instead of working fi»r themselves, tho muster would 
sustain nothing but a heavy loss. 'riic impressment of seamen is an. 
other striking illustration. In time of war, the comptds the ser- 

vices of an able seaman for forty shillings, when the same individual, as 
a free-man, inij^ht earn L.6’. From this species of white bondage, our 
free (jr(»vernment makes a profit of L.4 a-hoad. 

In tho lower stages of society, and also in colonies before they have 
attained maturity, w'e bold it for certain, that in every part of the world, 
without reference to climate or employment, slave labour is considerably 
cheaper than free labour ; but we Jiold it equally certain, that in tho 
}>rogress of society, free labour becomes by far the cheaper of the two. 
When either, by the natural increase of slave population, or by the 
competition of free with bond labour, the latter Js depreciated, 
slavery naturally and gradually ceases, because no <me is interested in 
maintaining it ; or it is but partially maintained, as a matter of mere 
pride and luxury. This principle has applied to every age, and holds 
good in every country, be the government good, bad, or indifferent. The 
ancient and ir^odcrn world have abounded in illustrations of this principle. 
Ill republican Rome, slaves bore ajiigh price ; of itself siifhcieut evidence 
of the absurdity of supposing'^ that Italy, into the provinces of which 
the city wus constantly sending forth colonies in the same manner in 
which Europe has been for two centuries sending them to the wilds of 
America, was populous. The camp of CiTsar, in Gaul, was attended 
by slave merchants ; and the inhabitants of whole cities were put up to 
the hammer. With the exception ^of parts of tropical America and 
its islands, there is hardly a portion of the world at present so under* 
peopled, setting laws, morals, and humanity, altogether aside, as would 
make such a mercantile speculation, at the present day, /easible. There 
can be^ow very little question^ but that it was the increase of popula* 
tion and copse jaent depreciation of slave-lstbour by competiticn, wMcb 
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chieAy contributed to the abolition of slavery in all the civilized coun. 
tries of . Eiini|i«» in the middle ii^^es as well as in ancient times. It 
is the same principle^ which is at the present day working its jrradual 
abolition in the less civilized parts of Europe. The predial slave be- 
comes a serfji when a capitatiim tax, and a ecrtaiii number of days’ labour 
become more profitable than feeding the slave and exacting tttil from him 
by the whip, in the pro^iivss of population, the serf becomes a free Me- 
tayer; and in due course the Metayers are divided into farmiiijiif-capitalists 
and frce-lahourers for wap^s. 

If we look to the Oriental world, which carries us hack whole a{?es in 
the j>rofrross of society, we fWul everywhere, ample ilhislralioiiH of the 
same principle. In ('hina, one of the most p<»|iiilous countries in the 
w<»rld, agrestic slavery has long censed ; and the domestic slavery which 
exists is of a very mild charcicter ; tlie parties having always the jtuwer 
of redeeming themselves at a fixed and moderate price. Among the 
Kastern, Islands, the only populous islands are the (mes in which either 
slaver) lias no existence or exists very partially. Java has a popu- 
hit Ton of I;>0 iiihahitiiiits to the st|uare-mile ; and no slavery. Liicon or 
Luconi.i has fifty inhabitants to the sqnare.inile, and hut few slavi^is,-— > 
none of them jiredial. In the remaining islands, generally, the population 
is often as low' as five and ten to the s(|iiare>iniie ; and there aro no cuuru 
tries in which slavery is more frequent; and, except portions of Africa, 
ncuie in which a regular slave-trade has been mure frequently driven. 

But the most reniarkdhle and authentic illustrations of the principlo 
are to he found in the various states of society among the nations of Ilin- 
dostan. As the facts in this case are both authentic and interesting, we 
shall dwell upon them at some length. In the whole of the fertile plain 
of ilie Ctaiiges, where tliere is throughout a population equal to265 in* 
habitants to the sqnare-mile, agrestic slavery, in a general sense, can 
hardly be said to have any existence, and evtm domestic slavery is of very 
rare occurrence. Free labour has been here so chenpeneil by eompetU 
tiori, that no profit can he made hy the exercise of the carUwhip ; and 
therefore slavery has nearly suffered a natural death. In times of fuminti 
or Fcarcity, slaves may occasi<»nally he bought from the harbariuns on the 
eastern and northern borders, for five <»r ten Khillings a- head ; sometimeg 
from motives of luxury, and sometimes from motives of religion ; but it is 
seldofn worth wiiile insisting on their bondage, and they are commonly 
either emanci}>ated or emancipate themselves Viy almconding. Of heredi- 
tary slaves, the price ranges from ten to forty-five shillings, when they 
arc brought to market ; which, however, is a rare occurrence, for they 
are commonly unsaleable. 

As we proceed southw'ard — as the country decreases in populousness 
‘—as it declines in fertility — and as it increases in liarbarisin, — slavery 
becomes more coTnmon ; and as we rea<m the rwnotc?st parts of Die penin- 
sula, Tanjore, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, it presents itself in its 
most rigorous and disgusDng form. We find the proportion of slaves 
to the whole population, in the southern part of India, ranging from one 
per cent, up to ten per cent, ; and if*we estimate their whole numbers 
for the territories under the Governments of Madras and Bombay, (the 
Bengal territories eontain very few indeed,) containing twenty millions 
of people, at about seven hundr^ thousand, we shall have a number 
nearly equal to the slaves in the British West Indies, and certainly bo 
apiilty of no exaggeration. It if, however, in the countries which we 
have above-named that slavery is most frequent ; aiul tlierefore give 
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the numbers according to the most recent estimates^ adding the total 
population. They are as follows 



Total Population. 

Slavei. 

Canara, 

637,594 

80,000 

Malabar, • 

907,375 

95,000 

Travancore^ 

1,600,000 

. 133,000 

Tanjore, 

901,353 

180,000 

Cochin, • 

150,000 

. 18,000 

Total, 

4,S16,58S , 

500,000^ 


Most of the slaves here enumerated are employed in agricultural pur- 
suits, under the direction of free-men as overseers ; indeed their extreme 
impurity, in a religious point of view, precludes their being employed in 
menial capacities. may judge by the following extract of the 

wretched degradation to which a base religion and ignominious scrvi- 
tude have reduced this unhappy class of men. With respect to their 
dwellings,” says an intelligent and experienced witness, " so very 
impure are all castes of slaves held, that they are obliged to erect 
sheds, chala, or huts, at a distance from all other habitations ; neither 
are they allowed to approach, except within certain prescribed distances, 
the houses, or persons of any of the free castes: those distances vary 
from 72 to 84 paces, as well with reference to the caste of the several 
grades of free-men, as to their own ; for even among these wretched crea- 
tures, the pride of caste has its influence. If a slave accidentally touches 
a Urahmin, he must purify himself hy prayer and ablution, and by chang- 
ing his poonool, (Brahminical thread.) Hence it is, that slaves are 
obliged to leave the road, and call aloud from as far as they can see a 
Brahmin coming. Nairs and other castes, who purify themselves by 
morning ablutions, if polluted as above, must fast and bathe, or as they 
say, Hoolicha oohdsavicha. 

We see from what has now been stated, that the great destroyer of 
slavery, in all ages, has been the increase of population ; or, in other 
words, the active and irresistible competition of free labour. Civiliza- 
tion, and the love of liberty, simply as such, have had but a small if In- 
deed any share at all, in producing this beneficial result. The severest 
task-masters of antiquity, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romansis were 
also the most civilized, or the most free nations. The severest task-mas- 
ters of modern times, are the most civilized, free, moral, and religious 
nations. The freer, for example, do the Americans themselves become, 
the harder are the terms they impose upon their bond-men. At first 
they are content, simply to exact labour from them by the scourge ; then 
they make it^penal to emancipate them ; next they deny them religion ; 
and the last step is to make it j^nal in any one to teach them to read 
and write. Yet it is unquestionable that the Americans are the freest 
nation in the worlds and at least equal in i^eligion and morality to any 
other. 

We proceed then to apply the principles now developed to the produc- 
tioii of Colonial articles, under the Emancipation Act ; but, before doing 
this, we shall show tha reader at a glance what he is actually paying for 
the produce of slave kbour. It stands thus for the principal arti- 
cles - 
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Sugar and Molasses^ • . • * £6^000,000 

Duty on ditto^ . . . • 5,000,000 

Rum, 500,000 

Duty on ditto, . . 1,500,000 

Coffee, ..... 1,000,000 

Duty on ditto, .... 600,000 

Plantation Cotton Wool, Pimento, Ginger, Cocoa, &c., say, 400,000 


Total, . . . £15,000,000 

Now we shall add to thi» what we are paying to foreigners for the 
purchase of slave labour, merely to gratify the reader's cariosity ; exhibit, 
ing to him, at a single view, our total yearly payments for slave pro. 
duce : 


American and Brazilian Cotton, cost and duty, . £6,000,000 

Tobacco, . . • . 400,000 

Ditto, duty,* . • • • 3,000,000 

Rice and other minor articles, price and duty, . 100,000 


Total, . . . £9,500,000 


It thus appears, that this free nation is not only paying for the pro. 
duce of slave labour, to the yearly amount of twenty.four millions and a 
half, but that its commercial and financial policy tends distinctly to favour 
the produce of slave labour. 

We direct our attention, in the first instance, to the important article 
of sugar, or more correctly to the produce of the sugar cane, folr which 
this country pays yearly the vast sum of thirteen millions. The sugar cane 
can be produced only advantageously in fertile soils ; in soils, in short, 
corresponding within the tropics, to such, as in our part of the world, 
would be capable of raising wheat. Even in these, when not forced by a 
monopoly, it ought only to be raised occasionally, and as part of a scientific 
and intelligent system of husbandry. Here the preparation, both of sugar 
and«df rum, are beyond any other processes c(fnnected with agriculture, 
eminently manufacturing processes ; requiring, for their successful con. 
duct, a dense population, and cheap labour. Again, such a system of 
husbandry as is required to grow the cane, for the produce of sugar and 
spirits, and, above all, the skill, ingenuity, and capital, which are re. 
quired for the manufacture of sugar and rum, do not exist in the state 
of society to which the African or negro belongs. It is only in the finest 
countries of the East, and among the most civilized and populous na. 
tions, that sugar is manufactured. In^the East, the manufacture of 
sugar and slavery, not only do not eo.exist, bu4 they are hardly com. • 
patible with each other. The sugar.cane, in fact, is cultivated for the 
manufacture of sugar in those countries only, where slavery has altoge. 
ther disappeared, or at least does not exist in the agrestic or most rigorJ^ 
ouB form. In the western wprld, wheVe the price of labour is high, 
sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, cocoa* and, in short, all Co]oniaP*prodttce, 
have heretofore been grown profitably, only through slave labour. In the 
East, (sudir is the difference of their social condition,) free labour is os 
indispensably necessary to the successful production of the same branch 
of industry, as slavery in the New Worldl In the East, sugar is^never 
produced by sieve labour. In the Westi it Is nevotpMueed without U. 
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That the production of sugar and rum is incompatible with the negro 
state of society and high labour, is made sutTiciently clear by what has 
happened in the fine and fertile island of San Domingo, during the last 
thiVly years. 'I’hcre is no sugar produced there f<»r exportation, and there is 
hardly enough of a very inferior quality produced fur home ermsumption ; 
and yet the negro community of San Domingo is incomparahly the most 
irnju-oved which the genuine African race has ever given birth to. The 
case of this island, however, will not apply t<» our W^est India Islands. 
In San Domingo, the sugar-works and distilleries were destroyed ; and 
the superintending ingenuity of the whites, without which the processes 
of manufacturing sugar and distilling nim'^coiild by no means be carried 
on, was banished. I’lns wijl not he the case, under the operation of the 
Kmiiiicipation Aet. The sugar works and distilleries will not be de- 
stroyed. The l^Iuropean capital will not be removed, and Kiiropean skill 
and ingenuity will not lie b,ini>hed. But, to render these efl’ectual, there 
will he wanting coinpiilsory labour. The manufaeturer will have to 
struggle against the high price of labour whicli naturally belongs to new 
and partially occupied countries. If, in the under-peopled countries of 
Indiana or Ohio, the natural wages of a day-labourer be is., there is 
nothing to prevent the wages of labour from being equally higli in the 
AVest Indies, where the ratio of the population to the extent of the land 
is nearly the same. In the teeth of this enormous rate of wagess,. 
there will be no possibility of uiHniifacturing sugar, except at a greatly 
enhanced cost. After deducting for Sundays snd holidays, imagine the 
payment for wages to a day labourer, for the culture of the cane and the 
manufacture of sugar, equal to L.60 per annum. This yearly payment is 
itself Qquivalont to the prime rost of an able-bodied field negro. During 
the six years continuance of apprenticesbijis, the matter will bo even 
wor.se, as the appreuticesliips not only offer no inducement to labour, 
but, on the contrary, hold out a reward to labour as littlo as possible, and 
are, in a word, a bounty on sloth and indolence. AV’^e are clearly then 
of opinion, that less sugar and less rum will he manufactured under the 
operation of the tMuancipation act than at present, and that this reduced 
quantity will be yielded at an enhanced cost to the producef. AVe fancy 
til is indeed to he the universal opinion of all well-informed AVest fndi- 
ans. But of tJie six millions which we at present pay for sugar, not less 
than two millioiiH are alleged to he paid in the shape of a bounty, al. 
though under the name of a drawback. AVo are paying in short six mil- 
lions for wlnit ought only to cost ns four ; or we are paying a monopoly 
tax equal to fifty per cent, upon our whole consumption. The case of 
rum is not les.-? flagrant. Over brandy it has, in the matter of duty, an 
advantage «?f no less than 13s, Gd. per gallon The effect of this is, that 
the better liquor is driven out ^f tbe market, and the worst forced upon 
the people. The revenue, in the meanwhile, suffers the most extraordi- 
nary depreciation. In 1899, the quantities of rum and brandy consumed^ 
and the duties upon each respectively, w'ere as follows ; — • 

Brandy, gallons 1^09,979 ; duty, L.l, 470, 4.51 

Rum, do. 3,375,li66; do, 1,431,781 

If the duties in this case had been the same, it is pretty clear that 
no rum at all would have been consumed ; and that the whole revenue 
derfved from these articles, instead of being short of three millions, 
would have beep upwards of five millions and a quarter ! Are see thus, 
at every fres& st^y what sacrifices the nation has beon makings is msfc- 
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Ingj and k llkelf still to be called upon to mako^ on account of the slave 
islands. 

The case of coffee is the most clear and distinct of all. A cwt* of Ja. 
maica coffee, without duty, is worth !)3s. A GW*t. of Brnxil coffee, of pre- 
cisely the same quality, is worth, in bond, at the same moment, in the 
London market, but 68s. : the nieaiiinf? of which is, that the German or 
Hiissian consumer may have his coffee for 30s. less than the English con- 
sumer ; or, in other words, that the English consumers pay a monopoly 
price of fifty per cent, to the West India producer. Now as wt consume 
about 12,000 tons of coffee, W'orth about a million sterling, it follows that 
we are paying for this article about L.600,000 per annum more than all 
the rest of the world are paying. , 

From tliese Btatemonts we see that the West Indians already possess 
a grievous monopoly, and that we are paying already an advance of not 
less than fifty percent, upon whatever they furnish ua with. To what ex- 
tent this monopoly w ill he aggravated by the operation of the Emancipa- 
tion Act, it w'ould lu* diHiciilt or iinposaihle to predict. Wc do not upon thp 
wiude, however, consider it iinrcnsonahle to think that the productions of 
the West Indies, hut {larticulariy sugar and mm, will !»e diminished, within 
the first three or four years of tlie operation of the Emancipation Act, to 
probably one-half of the ]»rcseiit anumnt. In this case, of course, there 
will he an enormous enhancement of price, and then the monop 4 »ly will 
fall with tenfold weight upon the cofisnmers in this country. In this 
case, what is to be done } Will the nation, after already paying tho 
ruthless exaction of 20 millions, consent to pay an enormously augmented 
price fur a diminished supply } (k*rtainly not. The I5ast and West In- 
dia sugar duties, must, in the first instahcc, be equalized; and tho whole 
sugars of the East Indies, which are the produce of free labour, must be 
admitted into tho Engli.-.h market, for homo consumption. In the mean- 
while, by the new' East Iiniia Bill, British subjects are for the first time 
admitted to hold lands in India ; and the prolmhility is, that, stimulated 
by the higli price of sugar in England, a very considerable investment of 
capital will be made, for the production of sugar. But the free importa- 
tion of sugar, for British consumption, ought not to be confined to Bri- 
tish India alone, hut be extended to every ’part of the East; because, 
with a tropical country, it is impossible to carry on any extensive com- 
merce, if we reject sugar, the grand staple product of ever)’' rich and po- 
pulous inter-tropical ccojiitry. The countries to which we allude, the 
Britisli possessions inclusive, are, the great valley of the Ganges ; the 
valleys ot the Nerhuddah and Taptee ; the valley of the Irrawaddy ; the 
valley of jthc Menam, or river of ^Siam ; portions of Cochin-China ; 
four of the great southern provinces of China ; the Philfipine Islands; 
and the island of Java. These alreJUy export about ninety thousand 
tons a-year, equal to half of the consumption of the United Kingdom ; 
and nothing but the absurjl commercial policy of Europe hinders them 
from producing a supply, to which, for cheapness and abundance, the 
tions of Europe have hitherto known ifo equal. • 

In such a state of things, what^ill become of the West India Islands, 
and the property of the European planters ? They ought, Ih the first 
place, to J>e allowed to derive their supplies of necessaries from the cheap- 
est markets ; instead of being drfl’en, by direct or indirect means, for 
their supplies, to the dear and narrow markets of the mother country. 
Ttie sugar cane will cease to be grown, except in soBs jfiecoliaiV Atted 
foit its growth, and in situations where the population is considerable, 
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and labour at a tolerably moderate price. It will be grown, 411 fact, in 
a few of the richest soils in Jamaica, and scarcely perhaps anywhere 
else. European capital will be directed to the production of commodi- 
ties better suited to the soil, better suited to a state of high wages, 
and better suited to the character of African industry. It will be ap- 
plied to the growth of maize, pulses, and roots, and to the growth of 
rice by artificial irrigation. It will be applied to the growth of coffee, 
pimento, ginger, and possibly of long and black pepper. Capital and 
industry will be applied to the rearing of cattle, and to the felling of 
timber for exportation. Population, instead of being stationary or re- 
trograding as at present, will advance at the ordinary paCe which be- 
longs to it in such new and partially occupied situations. Then the most 
advantageous mode to the proprietor, will be to let his lands for a rent ; 
or to dispose of the fee simple for a sum certain, to the petty purchasers, 
as tlu^y present themselves. We are fully warranted in predicting that 
all this will take place in our West India Islands, since they have taken 
place under Jess favourable circumstances in San Domingo. If the real 
value of the industry of this island were to be judged of, by comparing 
its present ini])orts and exports, with its imports and ex^iorts previous 
to the Revolution, a very unfavourable, but very erroneous opinion would 
be formed of it. Roth the imports and the exports have diminished. The 
fact is, that in respect to the imports,«San Domingo now produces itself 
nearly all the food which it was wont to import ; wdiile a great portion 
of the industry of the peo])Ic, thus engaged in the production of the sup- 
. ])ly <if food, must be deducted from that which was before entployed in 
the preparation of articles for exportation. In room of the sugar which 
was produced under the slave system, the industry of the inhabitants is 
ut present engaged in the production of rice, vegetables, fruits, and cscu- 
lent roots : and the labour and capital, which under European direc- 
tion, were engaged in the diihcult process of manufacturing rum and in- 
digo, or growing fine cotton for the manufactories of Europe,* are at 
present more profitably and suitably engaged in the growing of coffee 
wliich is rapidly increasing every year, together with the rearing of cat- 
tle, and the felling of mahogany. The population^ meanwhile, w^hich 
after the withdraival of the French armies, in 180 t, was scarcely half a 
million, is now supposed, at an interval of thirty years, to exceed a whole 
million ; or to have advanced in a ratio very little short of the free in- 
habitants of the American continent. 


RECJEXT FAILURES OF EAST INDIA HOUSES. 

w 

It appears that considerable distress has been occasioned by the recent 
failures of several East India houses, bankers and merchants'; and the 
sympathy of the public Is accordingly drawn forth by the lamentations 
of the daily papers over the distresses of some thirty or forty opulent 
families of the* metropolis, reduced from the enjoyment of their ten 

* So diflicult and delicate is fhc manufacture of indigo, that the process can only 
be successfully conducted In Jlsdia under European superintendence. European su- 
perintendence has not yet in India been applied to the production of cotton wool and 
sugar; and bance, these two articles are gieatly inf^or to the corresponding produc- 
tions of the westein World, which have long enjoyed all the beneiuof Enippesa 
care and mipwintcndence. \ « 
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thousand per annum to as many hundreds. Commercial distress of any 
kind is an afflicting thing. *But ae ^enly belie\e there exists the germ 
of twice as much suffering in the breaking of the smallest cuuntry.bank^ 
as in the failure of Ithe most important of thise 'overgrown agency houses 
of the East. Qp this subject ue shall have^ore to say anon. 


THE FALSE OJfE. 

Bards, who of oldffair brows compared 
To Cupid's bow, had better fated 
Than I, Hhoni ]o\e hath mangled ; 

Foi like the Turkish bow-string now. 

To me seems Peggy's frowning brow. 

Which all my joys hath strangled. 

When maidens' bosoms ceased to glow^ 

The ancient poets talk'd of know,— 

* Upbraiding Rose or Blanche ; 

But since false Peggy's breast deceives, 

1 see, in e\'ry throb it hea\e8, 

A threatening avaldnche ! 

r>e found, too, in the olden style, 

A heart* would kindle at a smile , 

But mine is surely tinder ; — 

For through my breast, that heart to pieice, 
Flash'd Peggy's smile, like lightning fierce. 
And burn'd it a cinder 1 

Th^ eyes shot arrows, we arc told. 

In sweet romantic^ tales of old ; 

But Peggy’s, from their sockets. 

Against my bosom's citadel 
Threw many a red-hot shot and shell. 

And Cupid's Congreve rockets ! 

Ah ! why did Love such power bestow 
On one who can no mcrc/ekow,— f- 
For ever cold and cruel ? 

• Whose thougl^ts on this conclusion fix,— 
That menrarc but a set^of stteks, 

• And only fit (or fuel ' • 

You break my heart, sweet maid !'* 1 said 
^ Take care L do- not break your head /" 
Qooth she, i'ls’tonea^ppalljng. 

1 left her then, — 'twas her command,— 

And scarce regret 1 lost a hand « 

Which might have laid me ipra#litfg \ 
yfoiu Ko. ni. 2 C 
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Tet still ’tis plain she meant that 1 ^ 

Should press my suit, nor cease to sighi— - 
Poor hearts she's fond of tricking. 

But since 1 know her cold deceit. 

If e'er she And me at her/ee^. 

May X receive — a kicking. 

Decry her modesty I mayn’t. 

For still she wears a mask of paint ! 

Yet though her hair is flaxen, 

'Tis but a 9Nnn.trap, — a false snare,— 

For those that naked truth declare. 

Must own she wears a caxou. 

f 

When first I saw her legs, I swear 
I scarcely thought so fine a pair 
You'd see 'twixt here and York; 

But now I know, deceitful Peg ^ 

Can only boast one English leg» 

For t'other is — of Cork ! • 

She's thus a cheat from top to toe,— 

And 1 can let you farther know. 

Her eyes (though bright as gas one ! ) 
Are not a pair exactly true,— 

For one is black, the other blue; 

And one of them a glass one ! 

' Though late she wrote, to fan my^flame. 
That still she's perfectly the same. 

And never meant to slight me : 
False-hair'd, false*eyed, — no leg to walta; 
'Tis plain (for ah ! her teeth ore false) 

She only means to— 6i7e me ! 


TAIT'S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


IMPRESSM5XJT Of SEAMEN. 

Is a recent number of her seriee, ** A Talc of the Tyne," Miss Mar- 
tineau illustrates, tilth her usual felicity, the evils of privileged trading 
corporations, pf the apprentice. law, and of impressment. In referring 
to Che latter subject, she says : — ft is«diffieult to imagine now what 
social life could have been in those old despotic times when the practice 
of impressment was general, and the King could, by fj&e very law of 
allegiance, dispose of every manVwealth and labour as he chose; It is 
difficult to imagine what comfort there could have hei|R in daily lilh, 
whe 9 * Ijbourer did not know, as he went oui at siinrige, whether 

he would be allowed to tetufii to hhi little ouea at eveniiig; ^hen ;the 
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artisan was liable to be carried off from his work-shop^ while his dinner 
was cooling on the board, and his wife looking out for him from the 
door ; when the tradesman was apt to be missing, and not heard off till 
some King's Messenger came to ransack his shop of whatsoever his Ma. 
jesty might be graciously pleased to want ; and when the baron's lady 
watched from the terrace her lord going off to the bodr-hunt, and the 
thought darted ^nmgh her, that he might not greet her again till he 
had hunted Saracens, or cliased pirates, over many a strange land and sea. 
Then all suffered together in liability, if not in fact. AH suffered in fact, 
whetlier impressed or not ; for all suffer when property is rendered in- 
secure, and industry discouraged, and foresight baffled. Nobody now 
questions this. Nobody denies that it was right to exempt class after 
class from such "tonipulsury service ; and, tfo long ago as 
Charles 1., it was found necessary to emancipate soldiers fn|||ifeh 
ranny — though there were not a few to predict, that no British lung 
ever again raise an army, that Kngland must from that day bid adieu 
victory, and royalty to a throne. Vet a mure wonderful thing remains 
than the fame of Blenheim and Waterloo, and the actual existence of 
an English monarch, — the fact, that some are found in the present day 
to argue for the enforcement of this tyranny on a single class, when all 
other classes liuve long been relieved from it ; to argue almut the navy 
as their forefathers argued aliout the army : that Britannia will no more 
rule the waves ; that there will he no more glory in a sailor.king, no 
more hope for a maritime people, when inipresbimuit is done away. Why 
so? If the service is pleasant and proiltahle, as those maintain who see 
little hardship in impressment, there is no need of compulsion to make 
men enter it, even on the briefest emergency, to judge by the universal 
readiness to embrace what is honoiirahlo and profftahJe. If the service 
be not thus desirable, why is it not ? That smugglers and felons should 
he delivered over to the King’s officers, %vith the tidniihsion that five year* 
service is a prodigious punishment for their crimes ,* that the wages of 
the King’s service ;^re low, at the same time that the wages of merchant 
vessels are raised exorbitantly by the practice of impressment ; that 
the King's pressed seamen are sometimes paid once in five, ten, or fif- 
teen years, while in. the merx^hant service the iiaymeiit is regular ; that 
the enforced service may he perpetual, while all other service has a defined 
limit ; — all this is surely no necessary part of naval management, while it 
fully accounts for the supposed necessity of getting men by force, be- 
cause they cannot he had in any other way. All this fully accounts for 
aeamen dispersing before a proHs-gang, like a flock of birds from beneath 
a hawk ; it accounts for their changing their names, dressing in smock- 
frocks, hiding under beds, and in lofts and closets ; but 4 shamiM the 
attempted justification of impressment.’^ 

On the subject of impressment, the laSt WeHmintter Review bai^the 
following bold passage :—** The only obstacle [to the doing away with 
Impressment] appears to bemome r-fficial doubt as to the pr>ssibility of 
bting able to obtain seamen without such aid. Official men always have 
^^Oabts, but America affords a> exapipie of the possibility ; and^upon the 
i.prineiple, that every man should do what he likes with his own in the 
* edmmoo^race of enterprise, it is clear that the country eominits a breach 
:of morality, and a violation oil the rjghts of property, which are highly 
';4ippreciatcd by legislators. Why does not the Clothil^^ Board imprpse 
taHeni ?' dimply because tailors would arm, and fight across their shop.# 
InhnMs> and otto would join thenu IM aaikreV^f Ilia aam : kt 
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them fight. If such resistance is not legal the exhortation here is pun.* 
ishable. It is inserted with a view to try the question/* 

Well worded, worthy Wastminstpr ! None of the fudge here so con- 
stantly in the mouths of open and disguised Tories, about the duty of 
obeying a bad law while it evisU. A eriiel, tyrannical, unjust, unlaw^ 
fut law' should nht be obeyed, if obstinately kept up by Government, after 
remonatrance has been fairly tried, and found to be in^vain. The only 
question to be considered is, “ Are the people sufficiently united in sen- 
timent to resist the iniquitous law with safety and effect. Law, in the 
abstract, is certainJy entitled to re-pect ; but a special act of Parliament 
if notoriously at \ariaiice with the piinciples of justice, is not entitled to 
and, in the present temper of the public mind, will receive but 

Deilned. — A t the working of a Commission de Innniico 
the other day, to ascert.iin the soundness of mind (what is 
soundness of niitid of a young gentleman, a reverend tutor witness 
was called forth, with whom the Commissioners and the Jury (what droll 
people juiors he !) had a little le.irned gossip, that imparted to the 
proceedings an unusual air of classicality. Verb's, their cases, moods, 
tenses and terniiiicitions —fagging, parsing, and parroting w'erc subiects 
discussed with suitable solemnity, much to the credit of the school day 
luhouib of the couit, and to the reverend nikiw in particular, of whose 
sagacity and erudition something may liUi jffffiied from the following 
acute obsen ations. 

Do you coiisnler,*’ asked Mr Comniissioner, with all judicial gravity, 
— Do you consider a parrot to bo capable of doing what you say he 
does 

I do," refilled the learned Tlieban. I'd ^venture to say [chaste 
phraseology] that a hotse would lie able to do it — ir taught." 

The jury, of couise, instantly returned a verdict that he was of unsound 
mind: could tlq*) do otlieiwiso? 

Police Law. — In 27/c one day last month, appeared a report of 

some pr<iceediiigs at the Hatton Garden Police Office, against a wretched 
po\ eity-stiickeii being for the sale of unstamped almanacks. The 
constable makes the cliaige in due form, and the magistrate, Mr. Laino, 
at once proceeds to business. 

Mr. Lniiig — Answer my questions. tVlierc do you live.^" 

- Piisonei. — I Ine iii High Street, Islington." 

Mr. Laiiig. — Then you aie committed to the House of Correction 
for one month. 



The prisoner, in a meek, and really sensible address, deprecates this 
decision; and implores his M^irghip to remand the case for further hear- 
ing to the next day, by which time he would be enabled to adduce ex- 


culpatory evidence. 

Mr. Lning, (ironically) Indeed! You. are now committed for^'feix 
weeks." 

It would appear, that tlic sentence primarily awarded to the acdi ^lL. 
was not for selling unstamped publications, — the ostensible infraction'*^pl|g 
the kiw for which he is placed at the bar, — hut for the crime of liviiiqg^ 
in High Street, Islington. Every jnan is presumed to*' knmr the lar^s; 


which, considering that lawyers themselves are eternally wrangling about 


the ti^ne construction of these same laws, is a very pretty pithy poetd- 
late. No oney it is believed, ever before heard that a residetiee 
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Street^ Islington, was an act of moral guilt. Such may be low, how«. 
ever, and it is an uncommonly lucky thing for those who now dwell there 
tliat the law has been jiropounded ; fur the sooner they take up their 
chattels and tramp, t!ic less chance they will have of a month's visit to 
the tread-mill — such being the amount of pciuilty which the luiv assigns 
for that act of delinquency. 

In the second instance, tlie amended sentence was increased fifty per 
cent, in severity, by reason of the unfortunate culprit's address to the 
Bench ; hut whether this inerense was meted out to him for presuming 
to solicit that his Ciise might be remanded, or whether for his pardonable 
lack of wit in conceiving that his piinishinent was for having sold un- 
stamped publications, when it was in reality^for having resided in High 
Street, Islington, we do not clearly apprehend. ^ ^ 

M'a are no lawyers, thank Heaven ! and never aspire to be inN(he < 
mission of the Peace ; but we have the vain -glory to imagine that' 
know something of plain, conmion-sense, hinnely equity. It appears 
our humble judginetiCs, tliereforcs that either tliis report is an atrocious 
and libellous fabricatior^ (and the Timett U usually too discreet to admit 
sucli a report,) or that liis Majesty's Secretary for the Home Department 
might do in:iny a worse thing than giving his AV'^orship permission to 
resign vrith all possilile despatch.* 

Verily the proceeding|||iii some of our English Police Courts are at 
times most iiiisecinly. 

The Ribbon TiiADErSModes of giving and taking offence differ 
strangely in different latitudes. In great Britain a gentleman is under- 
stood to insult a man, when he shakes a stick over his head, and appeals 
to his imagination to believe himself horsewhipped. In Persia, the indig- 
nant effendi degrades nis antagonist, by promising to defile the grave of 
his father or mother. • In Yankecland, brother Jonathan, tweaks the 
nose of his brot1ier-in.office ; in France, the injured and the angiy 
make war upon each other*s ribbons, A short time ago, a republican 
champion named Colonel Legallois, irritat(*d by the personalities of the 
** Figaro" newspaper, attacked its editor, Monsieur Nestor Roqueplace, 
in the lobby at the opera, and tore off his ribbon. The next day they 
fought with small swords, pricking at each other with much heroism till 
both were sadly scratched. The seconds of the belligerent parties chose, 
meanwhile, to come to the scratch in their turn ; and Colonel Legalloia's* 
friend accordingly pulled off the ribbon of Monsieur Leon Pillet, the 
editor of the Journal'' de Paris!" Till now we never rightly under- 
stood the use of the vast mosaic xif riblmns with which the French are 
prone to ^dorn their buttonholes ! Scarcely a police spy, or a croupier 
In a gambling-house but rejoices in an inch of tabby, of some colour or 
shade, as a perpetual advertisement ofishjs charesqueneHs, and certifi- 
cate of his geMtility. An order, of wliatever flenorninution, forms their 
^ kitd glory. We doubt whether the Guelphic, or even the St. Michael 
^t. George, ' would he ^refused by a lounger of the Boulevard do 
J^Ce. 0 ^ 

^ AUONO TBB NiGosilli finely said by one of the few 

vereiffos whd bos bequeathed fine sayings to posterity, that ** were 
’bqttour to >e diiveti from the earth, its refuge should be the breast of 
kings." The phrase, albeit illogical^, has a fine sound to the ear. For 
our own parts, we have often been sadly puzsled concerning the flight 
i^^H’brreabout of honour ! Every body must perceivg that in t4i|8 e^ 
of ei^ht^iiment^ It leads a scurvy life among mankind ; thkl the privi- 
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lege of uttering collective, or ministerial, or party lies, lias too fre* 
quently been individualized into a habit, and (like government station, 
ery) transferred to private use ; and as to the quip provocative, the 
preux chevaliers of modern timeiii, appear to utter abusive words only 
for the satisfaction of swallowing and digesting them ! And yet, though 
honour has undisguisedly fought shy, of late years, of plebeian life, we 
cannot for the life of us conceive that it has had the least temptation to 
take shelter in the breast of any reigning king ! With whom was it 
likely to find protection ? With Louis Philijqie, the coiifouncler of 
definite and indefinite articles of une chart* *' and “ la chartn** and 
the patron of that very deellnahle article — the Baroiine de Feucheres ? 
With Leopold, the higgler «of gooseberries, and speculator in crowns 
matrimonial? With Bernadotte of Sweden, Otho of (ireece, Miguel 
or Pedro ; Francis of Au«itria, the maker of sealing wax, or Ludwig of 
^ Bavaria, the maker of odes ? Nicholas, the sahrer tif the Pides ; or 
Mahmoud, the siipprcsser of turlmns ? Alas, no ! It is at length apparent 
that honour has had a toilsome journey into the torrid zone, in order to 
become 

“Hit black Mandingo Majesty's white Minister of State.'* 

It is no fairer a potentate than the King of Dahomey, who has opened 
his breast to the chivalric virtue which Chnst||^um had sent a-gadding ! 
News has recently reached KngUnd of 4li|gJ^Hfice of another humaU 
viotitn to the rbiinora of African discovery.^^W learn that Dr. Dixon 
having projected a journey through the interior, to meet Captain ('lap- 
pertoii at Katunga, was fortunate enough to secure an introduction to 
the King of Dahomey from Souza, the great gold-coast slave inercliant ; 
and that from Dahomey he was passed on to the countries of the nearest 
king or chief. On appriiuchiiig the capital city, King, Prince Royal, 
and Ministers, came forth to meet the English traveller. But, unluckily, 
the ceremonial of greeting at the royal levee was so different from that 
in use among the various coloured sticks of the Court of St. James, that 
Dixon, mistaking the oath of fraternization as gesticulated by the Prince 
Royal, for an attempt at assassination, actually drew his sword, and 
ran the heir apparent through the body ! A tumult arose ; and the 
sable courtiers, wrho witnessed the frantic deed, were most Europeanly 
clamorous for summary justice. His Nigger Majesty, however, inter, 
posed ! 1 have pledged my honour for the protection of this stranger," 

said he. ** Not a hair of his head must. be touched." He even doubled 
the escort which was to convey Dr. Dixon out of his territories !~ 

** He had pledged hit word 

As fiir ai Coilsutsnfle ford 1* 

But no sooner had the rash aggressor passed the frontier, than the spirit 
of Roderick Dhu burst forth. The ** honour" of the Nigger Chief 
remained unlmpioged ; but the English discoverer was torn to pi 

Public Performbiis.— There is no calculating the number of 
which the public may assume in the e^es of the numerous order of 
duals of which it is composed. In the light of a public performer, it 
the public, at once a taskmaster and patron, is looked upon in the eeme 
as the surgeon of the insurance broker, who speeuhitclB Upon yimr 
aithma^ or reproaches you interrogatively with a tendeni^ to strong 
water*. Martin, a French singer of a high order, Bad posaBMiad of the 
most exquisite quality of voice ever heard out of the ipooUiiiig atmoa. 
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pfiere df Italy, retired laat year from the atage of the Opera Comique, 
of which, for five-and-forty years, he had been the idol ; and as the 
retirement of a favourite performer may be regarded as a sort of moral 
death, Martin, accordingly, became the legitimate property of the 
biographers. The Mr. Boadens of Paris have had a peck at him, inform, 
ing us how he was run away with by a great Duchess, and ran away, in 
his turn, with a great opera dancer i how' he had four wiv^es, after the 
fashion of Edgeworth of Edgeworth's Town ; and how, but a few years 
ago, he turned every female head in Paris, by singing tlie part of the 
wolf in the Chaperon R> tige. But the most characteristic and laudable 
trait in Martin's memoirs, fs the fact that ho treated Ills voice witli all the 
coquettish care that a beautiful woman bestows upon her hair or teeth. 

He looked upon his hue organ," says his bii»graplier, ae the property 
qfthe public^ and economized it accordingly. He did not permit himself 
the slightest excess. His passions were kept in rigid subjection. On 
the days when liis name was announced in the hills, Marlin returned 
home to dine at two o’clock, that the process of digestion might not 
impede his efforts on^the stage. He ate very sparingly, and drank only 
the lightest quality of champagne mixed with water. No visiters were 
admitted to disturb him. He slept on the sofa from dinner-time till five 
o'clock, when he adjourned in his carriage to the theatre, and shut him- 
self up in his dressing-room with his dresser, preluding, reheHrsing his 
« cadences, and preparing for his public exhibition. Throughout his long 
career, by the way, he could not succeed in overcoming the strong 
emotion which agitated his nerves on first appearing on the stage. Yet 
never was singer so sure of his audience. By these means Martin has 
managed to preserve, to the age of sixty-five, the same limpid purity of 
tone which distinguished his original debut ; uor can we refrain from 
offering his example *10 the consideration of certain English performers, 
who, if their professional talents are to be considered like Martin’s, the 
« property of the public, certainly make very liitle scruple in squandering 
the effects consigned to their guardianship. 
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HAMPDBlf XrC THE NINETEENTH CENTVUV. 

8 voIb. 8vo, with plates. London : Moxon. 

This singular work has reached us nt the very hist bout, when neither 
time nor space remains for the seriotft police, to which their merits, and 
still more their purpose, entitle the Coli^oqi'ies on the Ennoits and 
^^^^ niovsiiENTs OF SociKT^, wbicb is the second or explanatory title, 
framework is that of a novel, — that universal medium, through 
Mrs. Hannah Mohe has taught Church of EriglaAdism, MissMAii. 
t^^iNEAU Political Economy/ and* Mrs. MAiuiiinicT Dods C<e>kery ; the 
description might be more accurate if we said the framework is some, 
thing belweea the serious novel and Dr. Southey's late work» Colloquies 
with Stir Thomas More, drc. dre.* Here, however, all the aelors and 
speakers are living men. Hampden, the hero, is the son of a ve^ wealthy 
baronet, of old descent and High-Tory principles. • Tjie histoip of the 
ypixtii bearain some points a close affinity.to that of £tiielley« He and 
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tiro other young men, knights-errant in benevolence and philoeophy, eet 
out in London, on a crusade to improve society. They discuss their 
opinions and the nkw views*' with most of the leading minds, and author- 
itative writers of the day. They seek and obtain encounters with Dr. Chal- 
mers, Malthas, Jeffrey, irilberforcepDr. Howley, the late Bishop of Lon- 
don, Southey, Lord Brougham, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Mr. 
Peel, &c. &c. &ic. In short, we have something more than a suspicion 
that here we have the real adventures, letters, and conversations of Mr. 
Owen, of New Lanark, during his indefatigable efforts for humanity. 
More we cannot at present say of this remarkable work, save that it is 
brought out in a style of great elegance, and even magnificence. 

friendship's offering fuii^1834<. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 

In point of literature, this is the first Annual of the present season. 
Mr, T. Pringle has been aided in his task by the best of the light force 
who form the Annual phalanx. He musters among the ladies, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs. Norton, and Sarah Stickney ; among the gentlemen, 
Barry Cornwall, Banim, the Rev. Mr. Wavier, the Author of the Puri- 
tan's Grave, the AutHhr of the Village Poor House, aud Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 
But what is better — he baa helped himself. The elegant volume, pro- 
duced by the united aid of these associates, forms an exceedingly attrac- 
tive mclantfe of tale and poem. The contributions of the Stars will easily 
be discovered. We beg to commend to special notice the Lad of Gentua 
and Matiter Dod\s BlesMng, 'J'he embellishments, with certain exceptions,^ 
are not quite so much to our taste. But Fmneesa is a charming natural 
creature ; the Chieftain h Daughter, a splendid besiuty ; the Gondola, a 
lovely vision ; and the First Love, ** beautiful, exceedingly." Take it all 
in all, no more refined and tasteful literary gift could bo made by lover 
to mistress, or friend to friend, in the current season, than friendship's 
OFFERING. • 

A Tableau op French Literature during the Eighteenth Century. 

Translated from the French of M. de Barante, Peer of France. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

A WORK of this kind is at present a great desideratum in our own 
literature. It is an epitome of that of France in its most brilliant period. 
It was originally written as a prize essay, the subject having been pro- 
posed by the French Institute, and was the chosen, after^years of trid, 
out of hundreds rejected. If wo are to have an English work of this kind, 
and Mr. Mathias is said to be engaged in one, we should wish fur far 
greater scope, and from him will have it ; but this little work is excel- 
lently adapted to those readers in this country ivhow^uuld, without much 
trouble, obtain^a general view^ of French literature. 

Van Diemen's Land. Van Die^iln's Land Magazine, &c., &c. Lon. 
don ; Smith, Elder, & Co. 

The publishing energies are developing rapidly in Kangaroo-land. 
The above works are written, printed, and published in Hobart Town. 
For the Magazine we cannot say a* great deal. It is a curiosity chieffy. 
We lately had occasion to notice the Van Diemen's Land Almanack, 
prophesying that it would soon expand and divide into an Almanack and 
Annual Register. The work named above, Van Diemen's Imnd, is, in 
the meanwhile, a Statistical Account, and Guide to Emiobants< As 
such, we notice it, believing that many persons in Scotland wiU be de- 
sirous of'obtaiiAi^ the kind of information which it supplies in a com- 
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pendtmis fontt> and at a very reasonable rate. The Editor assnres the 
public that no one who proposes to emigrate to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and who peruses this publication j will, upon arrival, have cause to say he 
is misled/' We highly approve the candour of several of his statements. 

Thk Comic Opfebino. Edited by Louisa H£NR»rrTA Sheridan. 

This is the fourth annual appearance of this budget, stuffed with the 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles 

of the pen and the graver. The literature think better, on 
whole, than in the previous Cargo pf Sundries." The embellishments 
are whimsical, droll, and extravagant enough ; but one glance at them 
suffices. They suggest nothing. Among the best or drollest are, Cnp-o- 
pea — female faces, cupped, looking out of yinumcrable peacods ; A Singing^ 
face, — a fellow who evidently sings a capital song," formed of a grate, 
boiler, and inverted pan — an excellent fulUlength. A’ci#) Beer Art, — a 
brisk barrel spouting at all points. Placed under a Dancing Maetei', — an 
unfortunate scholar, over wlium the master is sprawling, tho other prim 
pupils in their proper positions. Special Pleader, is a good hit — a Chancery 
lawyer kneeling and haranguing an exquisitely conscious-looking old 
coquette, hiding her blushes behind her fan. iSara, the Great African 
Desert, ^an immensely fat negress, carrying a tray loaded w'ith fruit and 
wines, — a dessert. A Free Black, — a negro hutler helping himself to a 
glass of Madeira : the grinning expression of his freedom is good. Powder 
and Ball! is another choice hit. Cabbage plant ! (Conceive a cabbage 
sprouted into a fulUleiigth tailor. Guide to the Lakes,— a Will o* the 
Wisp. This print is in a higher style. 

Moments or Idleness, or a peep into the World wk call Ours. 

London: Boone. 

A gentleman hq^ here printed, in a neat vedume, his commonplace- 
book, or the settings down of his wit, wisdom, and experience, to the 
amount of eleven hundred and four entries. We have truisms, tritcisms, 
and aphorisms, on every possible subject. There is a fair pro]jortiun of 
absolute nonsense in the book ; but also some sense, some thfuight, and 
something which we may not exactly call originality, but which the conu 
mon tenor of the writer's thinking did not lead one to expect. This 
incoherence may originate in causes for which the author is not respon- 
sible ; fur example, in other men's printed thoughts. Some of his maxims 
are exceedingly ungallant; as tins — “ 3B. Man is uiiqucbtioiiably the 
privileged sex by nature, as well us by law ; and by law, because by 
nature." W e leave this logic to Mrs. Leman Griinstoiie, or to the Ra- 
dicals, substituting order for sex, and fur man, aristocrat, 'I'he 67th 
maxim asserts, that There is a greater inclination in man to talk than 
to hear, to write than to read, to gij^^e tlian to receive ideas from others." 
This, we apprehend, is the true secret ^f much contemporary publication. 

The Chameleon. London^; Longman and Co. 

1'his is the third, and it is annotincetl ns the last series of an Annual, 
emanating from the west ^ of Scotlahd. The author, *Mr. Atkinson, has 
gone abroad in very bad healtl?, as a last chance for life. " The j^efuce 
to the volume will be read by many with pain and melancholy regret. 
The ahtbor says that it lias bjen hurried through the press, tliat he 
might see ** the Benjamin of his pen," and that his volume might not 
be posthumous." 'We fervently trust, that these mournfijl antieipa. 
tions, which give the work the interest of a relic, Hiaji prove uafotfnded; 
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and that Mr. Atkinaon^ in renewed health and spirita, may return to 
his own country, and yet see a numerous and flourisYiing offspring sue- 
ceed his Benjamin." He has never yet had justice done to his quick 
and lively talents ; and, what is more to he regretted, he has not done 
justice to himself. His fruits have been forced fruits, his crops scourg. 
iiifr crops. If he allow his mind to lie fallow, while his body reposes, 
we shall hope for renewed health and strength to the latter, and from 
the /'tinner u goodly harvest, far surpassing in beauty and luxuriance all 
that we have liitherto obtained. Tlie present volume scarcely, as a 
whole, equals its forerunners in literary merit ; though it contains many 
tender verses, and beautiful, thtiugh brief, pi»tise sketclics. It is very 
miscellaneous in cliaracter, which is, Jiowever, always an advantage in a 
work of this light, sketchy sortl 

Tub Excitk3Ient. Edinburgh : M'aiigh and innes. 

Tins has grown into an Antiiatl neat little volume, intended for young 
people. It steers clear of lictioii, and also of very grave or didactic 
pieces ; and selects tastefully and jmliciously from travels, voyages, 
and works of natural history, such striking descriptions and anecdotes 
ns are calculated to interest the curiosity, and improve the moral feelings 
of youth. AVe see much to ajiprovo in both the design aiul execution of the 
work, though we cannot admire such inaccurate titles as Specimen of 
Fhencu Trbacukry. — Specimen of Negro Cruelty. \Vords inaccurate- 
ly used lend to false thinking. 

The New Gil Blas, London : Longman and Co. 

The work of Mr. H. D, Ingli«, which we noticed on its firs^t appear- 
ance some time back, lias been produced a second time, in a liandsoiner 
form, and at a cheaper rate. Mr. Inglis is the same pleasant and cuin- 
paiiionahlo writer whose travels in the 7'yrol we lately introduced to 
our readers. 

Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary. London : Henderson. 

The Gardener s Dictionnrt/ is about to be re-printed in four volumes, 
and in BblUing numbers. The hrst lies before us ; -19 are to follow. The 
letter-press is clear and neat ; the engravings good likenesses ; and the 
publisher gives his word that the work has been carefully revised. 
Whut more can be wished for ? 

The Scottish Pulpit. Glasgow: MThun. 

The publisher of this periodical has done it rp in a respectable-look- 
ing volume 1st. <^Other volumes may jirobalily follow in time. It is ap- 
propriately ./hceil with a capital likei^ss of the very Reverend Principal 
Baird, painted by Gediles, arid engraved by Lizars. This volume affords 
a fair specimen of the pulpit eloquence and ability of the most celebrated 
of the living divines of the Church of Scotland, at a reasonable rate, and 
is recommended as a Sabbath evening book for families. 

Oliver and Boyd’s Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 13 and U. His- 
tory OP Arabia, Ancient and Modern. By Andrew Criobton. 

The Libraries form a great feature in modern literature. That one 
which in series issues from this city, at once took, and still malntaina a 
very high, if not indeed the highest place among them. It is distin- 
guished hr/ compreheifliiveness and unity of design, and by ability, re- 
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search, and accnrary of too ordinary character. No work is produced in 
a more workmanJike style, whether we repnrd the literary and s»rioiUifir, 
or the merely mechanical, departments. We are ^lad that the puhliAhors 
have not cramped the exuberant subject of the recent pui>licntioti, 
(Arabia,) with one 'volume. A country so intimately connected with 
Scripture histor}% the land first in some measure of the Cross, as of the 
Kaaba, the birth-place of Mohammed, and the cradle of his mighty and 
far -spread superNtition, the territory of the C'aliphs, tJie scene iii part* 
of the Crusades, the fountain-head of so much that is valuable in mo- 
dern science, and of iicatl) all that is beautiful and romantic in early 
European literature, deftianded ample scope iii delineation. From his 
rich and redundant pile of materials, Mr. Crichton has produced an 
excellent woik, winch leaves the popular reader nothing to wish for, 
and which may both inform and guide the most minute student of Ara- 
bic History. The chapters irom wliiih we have derived most pleasure, 
aic those wliidi treat of tlie literature of the Arab^, their ancient cus- 
lonis, their social stale, the life of Mohammed, and the history of the 
M ahabees. On oiveiy point, the writer ai]»pcar^ to have carefully ex- 
amined and collated his iiunierotis niithoiitiCH, and ceCiaiti slight lean- 
ings, discox erablc in his own mind, do not appear to impeach his fair- 
ness and iin)»aitiaiity as a narrator. 

The P iioBPEci, or Scents in Rpaij Lite. Edinburgh: Whyte. 

The Srevrs iv Real Lirr are three in number, forming a small volume. 
The Bermt^ement is the nfiecting «toiy of a >oung mother who dies in 
her first confinement. That deep domestic tragedy is licre re-aeted, 
which never loses its pathetic interest. This story is told with much 
feeling and simplicity. C iiahia s Ai spin is the tale of a runaway, ad- 
'venturous boy, tlie dupe and victim of his own wild fanciers ; who errs, 
suffers, and is restorecl. The Ih^vrtid Jf if/ow forms the concluding tale. 
But the deserted widow we first see us the splendid heiress, and next as 
the unhappy wife. The story is one of extreme, almost of unmixed, suf. 
fering, which the readei feels the more painfully as such misery is wholly 
unmerited by the gentle and generous w'lf^, — and the patient, submissive, 
and poverty-struck widow’. 

The Frofijiect is probably the production of a female pen. Its tendency 
is unexceptionable. Its lessons are those of charity and wisdom, incul- 
cated with gentle persuasion. 

Tub Infant Annual. Edinburgh; Waugh and Innes. 

One takes interest in this fairy quarto, were it byt for the sake of 
the little folks to whom it is ded^ated. We see it is very pretty ; we 
trust it is very good — very suitable Vi its 'amiable and unef^ul purpose-— 
for we have not yet had time to read its little stories, and scarcely to 
look at its engravings.* One remark we must make : — The orators who 
had one manner for haranguing j>olite and educate I assemblies, and 
another for the mohy hate la^ly begun to discover *that the mass have 
really more taste and understanding than was imagined, and have, ac- 
cordingly, raised their style in addressing popular meetings. The 
writers for childhood would ilo well to profit by the ejkample. They 
need not be so very condescending to the incapadty of children. It is 
enough that they are clear and simple, and tell what is woq^h hearing. 

e « ft 
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Fetee Simple. By the Author of the King’s Own. 3 vole. 

London : Saunders and Otley. 

We have been noticing the iXVf/^ Gil Bias ; — this appears to be the 
New Rodrbick lliiNooM. But as Peter has reached us exactly twenty- 
four hours before 7Vii7*# Magazine takes ship for London, we can only 
premise, that his first quizzical look promises good entertainment to 
those blessed with leisure to cultivate a closer acquaintance with this 
^dashing and gallant seaman. M^e are charmed with his launch, and have 
not got farther. 


TO THE EDITOR OF TA1T*8 EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Permit me to correct a slight error which appeared in my letter 
to you on the subject of British SJiips and British Seamen/’ The 
'' Congo” alluded to was not, I believe, an iron vessel, but one built of 
wood in the form usually adopted in iron vessels, viz. fiat-bottomed and 
wall-sided, in order that she might draw little water in the river she 
was intended to ascend. This does not in any way alter the fact of her 
being found a better sea-boat in a gale of wind than the ves.sel sent to 
protect her ; and, consequently, leaves the reproach ns it was before, 
that the same kind of “ drowning tube” are still permitted to be built, 
without regard to the loss of human life. The Lords of the Admiralty” 
should, eacli and all of them, be obliged to make a voyage in the vessels 
to which they have chosen to condemn passengers ; in order that the 
effect might be produced through their feelings, w'hich cannot be pro- 
duced through their understanding. I remain, Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

Oct. 4, 1833. ‘ Ji Nivs Redivivus. 
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ENGLAND, 

The oppodiiioii to the neNssed taxes 
•till continues. On the 24th October, a 
seizure 'wns luade of the goods of Mr. &- 
vaife, who had discingutshiHt himirU' in 
the asscHtiations which have been formed. 
On intelliKence of Che occurrence GfcttiiiR 
abroad, a large body of people assembled 
on the premises, and, after the goods had 
been placed on a vaill and carried some 
distance, a ivuman, rushing through the 
mob, seized the horse by the reins, ex. 
claiming, «« What! are you Engltshmen, 
and suffer these things to be done? See 
what a woman dares do 1** and, turning 
instantly the head of the animal, a loud 
shout of “ On to Savage V* w** raistMl. 
The officers ffed, and the van was taken 
back to Mr. Savage's house, but be pe- 
remptorily refused to receive back the 
goods, which were placed in an adjoinlnf 
warehouse, and were eoou atterwaids car- 
ried off. The Iran was broken in pieces 
with bammeiv and stauAi, dnd Uie oWUdr ' 


escaped with his horse, not without diffi- 
culty. The resistance to the payment of 
the assessed taxes has extended to Bir- 
mingham. A table, belung:iiig to Mr. 
Doherty, late editor of the Voice the 
/*es})/e,’* having been seized, » iiuiiierons 
assemblage attended at the time fixed fur 
the sale ; hut, after several adjourniueiitsi, 
no sale took place, and the table was given ^ 
up by the bailiff. The people having 
pSucured a band of music, carried the 
table round the town in triumplu The 
mccbauii'i of Birmingham are collecting 
funds to resist tjicse iniquitous taxes. In 
one week the masons and carpenters coU 
Icjtcd L.1 loo. Another instance of the 
injusticj of t'hese taxes has recently been 
brought to light :..The mansion of Loid 
Burlington, in London, up to May last, 
was qssessed at only L.1, 000; but, oai.x 
new survey, it has been raised to L.2,1M3| 
a very moderate estimate of the valuew lii 
this manner, his lAiidShip has been savings , 
on the house tax akm^ L.270 annually ; 
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ana he hat) at the tametime^ pocketed led to eater upon a general election, what- 
two-thirdf of the poor rates and otlier ever may be the state of the country, 
duties leried on bis house. The total they will rather dissolre Parliament a 
number of houses assessed for the house year sooner, and thus, practically, tlie du- 
duty in the metropolis is 108,000. ration of Parliaments is shorter than 

— their natural term. For the last serenty 

CHuiicii 1 UT£S. years, since the accession of George III., 

The resistance to church rates is rapidly no Parliament hM been a^tred to sit lor 
spreading over Knffland. The Dissenters seven years. Hence^ as this cause would 
are determined no longer to submit to the continue to operate, triennial Parliaments 
burden of an ERtabliihed Church. At would in fact be biennial. Mr. Macaulay 
Bungay^ in Suffolk, the goods of a Dis- did not object to biennial or even annual 
seutcr were dlstiuined, and sold to a small Parliaments, on the ground of bringing 
tradesman, at a price much below their the RepreseutatiTO too frequently within 
value. The name of the purchaser, how- the*control of his constituents, hut sim- 
ever, soon transpired, and, within two ply becauie frequent elections were the 
days afterwards, he signed a document, cauee of much irritation and excitement 
expressing his deep regret for the act he among the electors. He added, that he 
had committed, and requesting to be al- should not have the slightest objection to 
lowed to return the goods to tlie owner, quinquennial Parliaments. Considering 
The owner, however, refused to receive that Mr. Macaulay, though not a mem- 
them, and they weiv tarried in triumph her of the Cabinet, holds a situation of 
round the town. The same feeling has trust under Govenimcnt, the above state- 
been shown at Helston, in Devonshire, and ment is well deserving of attention, 
in many otlier places; and there it a ge- ■ ■ ■ - 

ncral expectation, on the part of the Dis- militahy floooino. 

senters, that tlie Legislature will, during We have often had occasion to remark, 
the next session, free them of the tax. that the officers of our army treat with 
.. the utmost contempt the cxecTations which 

TiiF lEFORM U 1 LL. have been poured out on this abominable 

At a dinner lately given by the electors practice, both within and without the 
of Gateliead to Lord Durham, the ibllow- walls of Parliament, as well at by nearly 
ing interesting statement was made by the whole of the public press. lu evi- 
his Lordship regarding the authmship of dence of this, we have the following re- 
the Reform Dill, liiioiediatcly after the cent illustration A soldier of the First 
formation of the present Ministry, Earl' Regiment of Grenadier Guards, of which 
Grey entrusted to Lord Durham the pre- regiment the Duke of Wellington is Colo- 
paration of the Reform Bill. Lord Diir- nel, having been convicted of Insubordi- 
hain was assisted by Lord John Russell, nation, intoxication on duty, and of re- 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Duncnniioii. fusal to deliver^up his arms, when ordered 
This was the first bill; which did not con- by his "^’officer, was sentenced to ret'eive 
tain the LM tenants* clause. Lord Dur- h(M) Idbhes. After receiving 200 lashes, 
ham had nothing to do with the forma- the surgeon the regiment interfered, 
tion of the second Bill. Idc admittetl and put a stoi^^ the h^tal punishment, 
that many imperfections remained In the in consequence of the life of the soldier 
measure, particularly in regard to rating, being in danger. The soldier was then 
registration, and the expense of electio^^^ removed to the military hospital in a 
His lordship added, that the cquscof mt hackney coach, his back being dreadfully 
resignation of office was ill health, the lacemt^ As a sort of refinement in 
reason which was assigned at the time, cruelty, and to increase the severity of n 
though then generally believed only to be punishment which coifld not be inflicted^ 
the ostensible reason. oto the full extent, without depriving the 

— uhfortuifiite culprit of his life, a fresh 
SHORT PARLiAMEKTs. hand was procured at every twentyStrokeii 

If we can Judge from what fell from Such is the lauded humanity of onr inlti* 
Mr. Macaulay, at a dinner at Leedi^ taryoflkers! 
given to the Members of that toum, and 

of the West Riding of Yorkshire, i^ap. ' IRELAKlh _ 

pears to be the intention of Ministam to No topic hat afforded # mm forfile 
compromise the question of triennial Par- subject for laudation to .Whig orators- 
liamenti; by limiting their duration to and pampbletean, .slkice the rising of Parw 
hve years. Mr. Macaulay said, thatfos liament, than the tnMiquUllty of Ireland 
all Ministers will generally be inclined which was attrihiitsd, exclusively, lOltbo 
not to wait till the natural expiration of working, or term of the Contioin BflL 
.Fattiiinent, when they nmst be cpiapeU We always iild,%ifll as the be* 
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cane longtr, the atrocitiee, for which Ire*- 
latid ha8 Jong been indebted to the niie. 
gorerninent of JCngland, would Rgaiti ap- 
pear ; and we are sorry to say we have 
not been mistaken in <»ur anticipations. 
Upwards of two hundred cases of riot and 
assault appeared upon tlie Cnnvn Books 
at the Quarter Scuions, lately concluded 
at Bori'is-on-0*«Bory and Maryborough. 
The most serious were prosecuted by the 
Crown, and sixty-seven coiiv'tctiotis were 
obtained. In Kilkenny, Queen's County, 
and Tipperary, numerous outraires are 
daily committed. This is the kind of 
tranquillity wliich coercive measures have 
secured. They confirm the remark made 
by Mr. Abeicroinby at a late dinner 
iu Edinburgh, given to him by bis con- 
stitueiiti, that, although coercion had 
ill general produced in Ireland a tempo- 
rary relief, all experience taught, that 
trunquilhty was never pcrmaneritly ob- 
tained by any such means ; and it was on 
account of this iiiiilorm experience that 
he had voted against Ministers on the 
Irish Coercion Bill. 

The Clergy, as if determined to pre- 
vent, ill US fur as lay in their (aiwer, the 
tranquillity of the country, have resiitneU 
the tithe warfare. Many of them have 
determined to reject the loan protei^ed m 
lieu of the tithes of the current year, ami 
the arrears o( the lust two years. In 
Tipperary Hrivsts tor tithes still continue. 
In Galway, and olh(<r parts of the conn, 
try, notices have been serveil, that imme- 
diate measures wilt be taken tor their en- 
forcement. Although the Compositton 
Act affords the means of bringing uctitms 
simply and cheaply, the Clergy, actuated 
by a malignant desire tor veiigeutllce, have 
already, in iiuineroiis instances, instituted 
their pivceediogs, even against farmeni in 
remote counties, in the expensive Courts 
of Exchequer and Chaiiceiy at Dublin, 
with no other iippuriMit object than to in- 
volve the deli'iidaiits in ruinous expenses. < 

Mr. O’Coimell has ivuewed the agita- 
tion of the Hepeal question ; and declares, 
that be will never think of accepting of- 
fice, except under cn admimstnitiou which 
would impeach Mr* Stanley and LorA 
Aiiglesea. The Tribute lH*gairto be iSsl- 
lected on the 10th November. Dublin 
coitiributed l,.U00; Cork, L.700; Li- 
merick, L.SSO ; Waterford, L. 107* 

The clearing sys|eiu» though uiidoubf. 
edly beneficial to the Irish landlord, is 
olteiided with so much mjiseFy to the un- 
fortunate peasantry, that few of the land- 
turde have been tbnud euAiolenily herd- 
hearted to carry it into riffirena txecn- 
tioD, A ci*e bai, Imwever, igtfly nerur- 
md, in which the eyaitaa baa hten tfiec- 
taaUy pa ia Uil| Bm te 


Sender. 

out from their holdingt on her cstatca in 
the county of Longford, no fewer than 
281 individuals, who are entirely desti- 
tute, not having even a single day's food, 
except what they receive from the charity 
of their neighbours Not one of thesif 
tenantry w'ns in arrear a single farthing ; 
and it is bhrewdly suspected, that the 
chief cause of their ejection from their 
farms is thecirciinistaiiceof their being Pa- 
pists, and because four of them voted for the 
popular candidates at the last electiou. 

SCOT!. AND. 

The triumph of the Liberal party in the 
elections of Councillors and Magistratee, 
for the Royal Burghs, has been complete. 
In hardly a single instance have the Tories 
been able to secure a majority of the new 
Councillors ; and in all the larger burghs, 
the prepniidei nnce of the LiheraJs has been 
found 80 great, iWit the Tories luave not 
even a representative nl the Civic Board. 
Ill Edinburgh, the Whigs and Radicals 
are nearly equal in strength, and Me^sis. 
Tait, Aytuuu, Jamieson, and ('hamhers, 
all Couiicillois nnd leading members of 
the Edinburgh Political Union, have been 
elecred Coiincinors by great niajoniiew; the 
two former having stood nt the head of the 
jtoll of the waul lor which they were ean- 
didiites. To oppose the election of Mr. 
Hay, another Political Unionist, the Whigs 
and Tories coaienced in voting for a WMiig, 
and Biiecet'ded in,, excluding Mr. Hay, 

• only by a small majority. The Tories, 
almost everywhere, seemed to consider 
their chance of heing elected so small, 
that they in general declined being put in 
iioiniiiaiion. In many burghs disseiiteis 
have been elected Provosts or Bailies, 
and, in general, a majority of Voluntary 
Chiirchiagp are to be found seated at the 
Council Boards. We can, theivfore, not 
doubt that the days of pafronnge aie num- 
bered, and that before the lapse of an- 
i^lter year, the right of the people to elect 
tWir clcggyuivn will be restored to them. 
A public dinner was given to the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Abeivromby, the Mem- 
bers forEdlnbiiigh, on the 8th November, 
by such of their constliuenti as approved 
of their conduct. Of the 8,000 electors, 
about 900 attended. Had the dinner been 
given to h|r. Abercromby alone, we have 
every reason to believe, that the atten- 
dance would have been more nunierons ; 
fug many approved of his conduct who 
highly diMppioved of that of the l^ord Ad- 
vocate, who has, thnnighotft the sMsion, 
shown hinisolf the mere tool of Ifilmi- 
tera. UH Lordship has also gtcatly dlt- 
sppoiuted public eipemtioii, by ibo floor 
figure he hat made in Parliament, and the 
pixi hi haa'Ukih Im Iho ill* 
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cawion of mottert of genorol Interetu U from gi^i^ oot, morely to amtiBe tht 
was plain from th« tons of the sj^hes of Kiof*s viii(or% upwards of 25,000 appear* 
the two memhers, that they were perfectly cd on the Doulerards, and were reviewed 
aware of the view in which the diihireut by Louis Philippe and liis aoudn-Uw. 
lines of conduct they had pursued was re- The difficulty of obtaining convictions in 
gnided by the public. The Lord Advocate political Ofienc«% appears to be likely to 
WAS tamo, deprecatory, and apologetical,-— induce the French ministry to, atumpt 
Mr. Abercroinby open, candid, and bold, some alteration on jury trial at the sitting 
The Ibrmer evidently felt lie was on his of the Chambers, At present, a uigority 
defence, and therefore relied more on the of movt than ssveu must exist, to authoiv 
pity than on the justice of his audience ; ize a conviction, a iniiiurity of ft?caGi|uit« 
the latter felt that he hud dune his duty, ting the accused. This is to be altered^ 
and knew (bat no just charge eiiper would, and a simple majority is to be sufficient 
or could be made against biui. Notliiiig to authorize a conviction. The announce* 
was elicireil ill the course of their uddreo- meut^f this attempt has created much 
ses regarding the future measures of minis* dissatisfaction, as it is shrewdly suspected 
tera tliat the whole object in the change, is to 

Mr. Murray has also been entertained render jurice more subservient to the 
at Leith and Xewhaveii by such of bis wishes of the Crown* 
coustitueuts as consider that a member of An interview between Charles X. and 
Pdi'liament performs Ins duty by merely the Duchess de Berri has taken placi^ and 
voting with Ministry. Ppblic cxpeciutiou the former has returned to Prague. Th# 
has been gieatly disappuinted with Mr. object of this coulereuce is said to have 
Murray's Parliamentary conduct, lis hopes been to prevail on the Duchess to give 
were eritrrtaiiied that he would prove a up the abdication by Cliarlt^s X. in fa* 
useful and cloipient member, llis elo- \uur of the Due dc Uourdeiiux, but the 
qtioncc seems, however, to have been ex- llUUiess peremptorily refused. If thii 
tiiigiiished by the atiuosplure of St. statement be cori'ect, it would appear that 
Stephens; and we mu&t iuiily iidinit, that the old dotard has hopes of again tyran* 
his retcutioii of the siuccuie of Clerk of uiziug over the French. 

the Pipe, gives us little bi>}>e of bis future 

exertions in the cause of lleform and^sco* SPAIN, 

noiuy. The accounts (i*om Spain continue to 

Tlie Annuity Tax still foiziis a subject be very contradictory. Madrid is tran- 
of agiiAtiou ill the inelrojaihs. The Clergy quii ; but iiisuiTections in favour of Don 
have ceased to iuipriBou then pal Uliioiiers, Cuilos have taken place in iiiany of tbg 
but a sale of the goods of one of the So- provinces. The Queen has not sufficient 
ciety of Friends for uufi.payuieiit of the forces at her command to quell therebeJSy 
tax was lately advertisisl. A crowd und as the peasantry, ui'ged on by the 
eembled at the s|»ecilied tune, to witne»s priests, are extensively arming, on the 
the proceedings : but the sale was out* hHn^,audtheConftiiutiounlislion tht 

poped, witiiout any reason being assigned, other, tbtfie is every prospect of the king* 
The absurd heresies which have dis* doiu being involved in a senous ciyii war. 
graced £ lin burgh arc on the dedlne. The A large French army of observation has 
Rev. Mr. Taic has lieeu deposed irom tiii been collected on the Pyrenees, and as 
churclu Aridersou, one of the prophets, there, it inucb probability that the Quem 
is condned in a lunatic asylum ; the .^>11 be compelled to apply for the assist* 
views of Mr. Carlyle, the other pyophei, Iwnco of France, wo may soon expect to 
have, it is uuderstoed, become moi'C mo- hear that the French army has entered 
derate, and he lias ceased to hold iurtli in Spain; a measnrs which is, iudeoU, said (a 
the streets. A lady, who had been deeply have been already rssubrtd on by thf 
embued rvith the heresy, committed sui* F^encli Ministry, 
cide, by throwing herself over a window. * . > 

Such are the effitets of lauatidsni. PORTUGAL. 

The Ibeblc and protracted warihro be* 
FRANCE. * tween Don Pedro and Don Miguel, atiU 

The nen^ from the Continent, not. iipMreeds without any ^imediate prospect 
wilhatanding the unsettled state o4 &psit|i ot teruiiuation. Oiii the IBth Octoto 
and Portiigal, pasMUiee very little inter* the garrison of Lisbon tMitacked the Mi- 
est. Ring Leopold and the Queen of the guelites, and after ioaie seveiis lighting 
Belgians Iffi^paid their first visit to Faria, drove them from their posHtoiis. During 
iinca their marriage, a^errettt which he# the night Iho Miguelitca eoftlinued ibeir 
put the Pariaiaoa la go^ botnour. Not* retreat, Ahaiidou&ii| ihidr fiok and wouad- 
withstamiibg tiie e#^ of tto OptroiHiitt od, iheir btgfiigl!^ part of their heavy atv 

tOlimyiaitdAliii^VsBU 
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&ininiiBltion« On the I UK the raemy 
were found to hATe ntrested, nud were 
]mn«ed hy the PedroiteB) and eomie Ilfhu 
ing again eneord without any deeieiec re- 
sult. The Mifuelites subsequently cpn 
tinuod cheir rotieaty in good oidei, and 
with Uktie los^, to Sastarcm, a ton a 
strongly foi tided. No att'ick has yet 
been made by the Constitutional general 
on this pobition. * Hence it is roniluded 
that he means to compel the Miguelitea 
to evacuate that fottiess by fimine. 1 he 
contending pirtics aie now much in the 
same state as they were in Ust year^ only 
then lespective situations an changed 
It Is undeniable tint the great bod> of 
the rorittguese is uidtffercnt to thi isbtie 
ot the stiuggle; ioi no enthusi'ism has 
been shniyn toi the ciUbe of the ^oung 
Qiiicn, although Bill hfieling, if it tvisttd* 
could ncM\ he sluwii ivilhoct dingii iii 
many puts of the kingdom. Gnat com- 
plaints 'lie m'ide of the injudicious con- 
dua of the British hgition at Lisbon* 
Loid W Russell has blieuii himsilf, ns 
waSf indeed, piclt) uell kiioun pii vioiis- 
ly, a coinplctomcapable, and his Lad) is 
a poiniiioiis intrigiiiute Thus, in older 
to giv« lucrative oiliies to oui Whig Aris- 
toonuy, the interests of the couutiy arc 
saciificed at foulgn louits. 

HOI LAND. 

The King of HolUndN speech at the 
opcnhig of the Chuuibiis is like all other 
TO} ul speeches, i ague and iiiisatisfactoi y. 
Iteithei mfoims us of iihit iie already 
well know, or makts abMrtions which 
theie IS strung reason to belieio aie falsi. 
1 01 exampU, it states tint a desnable 
tranquillity txisCs in the 1 ast India co. 
loiiifs, where the spiiit of the inhabi- 
tants has been most fnouiablv mini, 
tested,** when the fict is, that^ in|the 
impoitnnt loloni ot burinam the natives 
aie ill open huitilu) to the Dutch, and a 
ronsiderablc hodv of Duti 1 i troopshasbeeR 
inassaered The greatest alatm, also pre* 
vails in Batavia, where the aiithoiicies 
expect an immediate attack from the na- 
tives. Hit MsjUsty assures the Chambi 1*8, 
that the country la m a very prospttnis 
oniifilloniiiiWkthat his subjects hear the 
hm^ hmUmHB imposed on fhem with 
chaaj^rhkMiit the Deputies, who 

OtroheUacJodtfeelB inch o matter, assert 
that ahove all, re- 

ctseary Ut the nlnatUktftrtheif finances.** 
The KiatholdgOiit ooiafiMllate pmpect 
•raaetQeflMBP of i!ha <H|gjut*wlth Bel- 
Ijkiim I atgid nothlai fiat a vefifhl^of sup 
ptUe hy fit* heheic^ 

xmiqaer the KW WtHiam. 

TheDttGfiiafil»ibMks^^ 




tire of keeping op an extravagant inllU 
tary establishment at an enoimout ex- 
pense. Extensive rediictaoni are now said 
to be in contemplation. 

Notwithstanding the many disadvan- 
tages to which this kingdom has been 
exposed in the struggle with Holland, 
prosperit> is lapidly letuming For the 
last two yeaiB tlie revenue has, each quai- 
tot, rtgiilail} exceeded the expenditure ; 
and the revenue for the fiist nine months 
of I83d exceeds that foi the lame penod 
of last yeni by two millions of fhinca 
King Leopo)d*B speech fiom the throne at 
the opening of the Chambeie, announced 
H lediu tion of the ai mv, and, consequent* 
1>, of the expenditure* but contained 
nothing else* w oi thv of notice. It asserts, 
th It all the gicit inUiestsof the countiv, 
financi.i], igiictdtiiral, and comiaercial, 
aie in a tiiiiimg condition, but the 
wiiteisof King's speeches seldom know 
much of such matter 

SWIDhV. 

Tire spiiit of refoim has reached this 
country The picsciit cumbious system 
ot n presentation, and Uic overpou ering 
weight of the BuruiucriUe, oppi casing 
both tbo people aud the sovereign, ara 
evils which have become intolerable. The 
counti V is Hbomriiig under financial dif- 
fifulties, aud a cribis is generally be- 
lieved to be at hand. A new Diet is to 
meet 111 Jinuary, from which much is 
expected. 

TURMY. 

The Enipsvor of Ruasifl conBrnnistiis 
inti Iguea to aulyect this lU-fiited country 
to his contiol. The Porte finds hmieelf 
unable to pay the arrsart of contribu- 
tions due to the Fmpefor : and has sent 
an envo) to St. Peterabiirgh to request 
delav, tiidlo settle, as is said, the bemnd- 
anes of the two countriet. The remit of 
the negotiatious hiay easily be fiuwlpld. 
Russia will recelte a province msfead of 
the money. Great Britain and Francs^ 
meanwhile, sit with their arms aerose, 
as if the negotiatiotts belweeii Bnaslsaiid 
Tuikey were mdifierent to all bat- 

cept tlip degotiatim dheuMyci* 

GftEWE. 

Taio couifrtylKln the moat disorga- 
nised statw A codimlnicy against the , 
Government of Km^dklio haslately been 
dfreovered, at the head «f wbidi^waa 
'*CoIo€Okiiii4i^wfitai«l^ hu« 

pnAoned* Martial la^hiia been dhdiMi: 
ththughout 
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' TRADES' I NIUNS. 

Tiir: 4'\i**t4Miro of a mnuiuinlty of fooling', and of a ilotormination to 
act ill t'oiH’cit for their I'oiniiioii iijterosl**, aiimnu* the working* ela.>iseK, 
(hstiiirtly se|)aratc'> the < haraetei- of the jiivsent limes from lliut of all 
4>tlu*i's, 'Fhis peculiar cireiim^lamM* alarms many honest, Imt timid ]Hdi- 
tieiaris ; hut iU'> ertheh's- is, in our <»pinioii, tlie pr<*eursor 4»f a stale of 
lliiiitjs fur superior to ,iiiy whirli the world lia^ yet slmmi. Some evils 
may occur; in fact must hajtpcn. In attempting to hotter their con. 
dition, in di'visimj: f»chenios for the amedioration of their < lass ^^'neralJy, 
the workiiijT people \till jirohahly commit iiiriny e;:re^‘ious hluriders. On 
the outset they may cliei k production ; and thus for a time lessen thu 
fund out of which wnees are pro\ ided. 'I'hey in.iy interfere with Iho 
which every man oiu;ht to po^-eN^, of di**po^inj; of Ids own lahour, 
as lie shall think fit : — they may do all thiS; and a ^reat deal niore^ and 
yet we believe, that preat and signal ad\antn^"e will re'-iilt from the spi- 
rit of comhinatioii now oxistiiij' aiuon^ the lalajurin^’ ]iopul;ttkm throu|;^lu 
out Europe and America. 

The peojde.taml by this term we mean here they who live hy the 
waives of labour, ha\e often, in fact at all times and plac0»j, (excOjitin^ 
perhaps some portioii'j of Norlli America, at the present moment,) been 
ill a condition of destitution and sufTeriri^. It is not in this jiartioulur 
that the lahmiriri”: population are now distin^ruished, — they are not more 
distressed tlian were their forefathers. There ran indeed J»e little doubt 
hut that, on the whole, the condition jf the laluuirers at pre.seiil more 
comfortable than at most other ]»eriods df mar/s history. 'I’here is iicver-p 
Iheless dissatisfaction them frcnerally^ 'Flie}' are not connneed 

that the system under whicji they live, is the one l>(‘*t fitted to provide for 
their w*ell-heinj|P : and are th4*rcfore endeavouriinr to frame new plans^ to 
devise new means pf frahrdiiifr a^-aiiist flie evils to w hioh Aey hajire hither, 
to been exposed: Jt is remarkable liow' simultHfieously this f«eUn|t has 
arii^en throunifhout the various countries of Eurojie, nod throughout the 
United Sthtes of America. C'atis^s very general in their nature must 
have been at work, to produce ho extraordinary and so ^tensivp an effect. 

What is this' cause We answ'er the increased etilightenme^t of Mie 
great mass of the population. Do you then, it may hi a«ked, agrto with 
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the working cloBaeB in their view of tlie causes of their distress ? — and 
do you sanction the means by which they seek to relieve it ? Before we 
can answer this qui^stiouiug^ we require some explanations. 

Let us in the first place observe, that although we deem the combina- 
tions, and tlie excited state of the people, to result from an improvement 
in their mental condition, it does not therefore follow as a necessary 
consequence that we agree M'ith the opinions of the people. 

Hitherto the people, however wretched, however destitute, have re- 
mained an inert mass. They have had no feelings in common ; there has 
been no communication of ideas among them; they have suffered as the 
ignorant suffer — in listless apathy. They yever sought to explore the 
deep causes of their miseries ; but in their rude and brutal ignorance, 
would, for ages sufter witliont an effort ; or, if roused to fury, would 
wreak their senseless vengeance on some immediate instrument' hy which 
misebief had been inflicted on them. They arc now raised from this 
state of apathy ; they have made one, and an important step, in know, 
ledge gaining ; they desire to inquire and investigate; they have learned 
to look at the interests of masses ; they look for general causes ; — they 
are beginning to probe every part of the social system, and are endea- 
vouring, by exporirneqt, to discover where the evil lies — where the re- 
Aiedy is to be found. 

Now although wf^ should differ from them in every one of the conclu- 
sions at which they have hitherto arrived, still we cannot hut own that 
this new and inquiring state of mind, is an improvement upon their old 
one ; and furthermore, we are sanguine respecting the result of their in- 
vestigations, and believe that'^their combined system of acting must lead 
to cot)i!sequonces highly beneficial to tire groat majority of mankind. 

The point at which the labouring population of opr own country have 
at the present moment arrived, is one peculiarly calculated to alarm the 
timid, and induce the superficial and hasty to conclude, that unmixed 
mischief can alone follow from their endeavA>urs. 

At this moment, the large majority of the artisan population are en. 
deavouring, by systematic efforts, to regulate the rate of wages. To 
this end of regulating wages, they have entered into a wide system of 
combination. The whole of the labouring men Of a trade are invited to 
unite and form a compact body, whicli is to act according to certain 
rules. They are to consult the general interests of (he body, and to 
pursue those interests with a combined and regulated effort. 

These separate bodies of the dij^ront trades are called Unions. But 
these different Unions have disco\?red, that all the members of the sepa- 
rate Unions have a character, identical as to its interests in all eases ; 
that is, that they all are labourers, living by the wages of labour. This 
unity of character, and unity of interests in that character, they have 
deemed a good reason for faitlfer uniting into one great body these 
separate Vnions; and tl4|. combination is knbwn by the now formidable 
tiUe of the Teades’ Unio^^s. ' 

As labourers, then, they say, and . say truly, our weU-heing depfmds, 
upon the rate bf mpr wages ; or,*in other yrorde, if we labour hard* VtA 
get little inreturu* we live a life of wretdiedness; whereas, if euflalMlur 
be light, and the return abundant, our lives may be lives 
Qur great business, the^ they say, |s to learn upon what our wagda oro 
dope^ant, and to endeavour to to arrange as that our lalnmr be 

Tim tot and bbvious wtulu ibua mdeaYfimrbv, in petuMy 
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that which the labouring people seem now inclined to adopts that to 
which every effort of the Trades* Unions is at this moment directed. 

As soon us they began their investigations^ their attention was culled 
to the class of persons by whom the wages of labour are paid> and who, 
apparently, determine the rate which shall be given, viz. the Masturs, 
or Catitaxasts. Now, as tl^p evil under which the labourer suffered 
was quickly discovered to be excessii’e work, and inadequate pay, the 
first and simple course seemed to be to cuter into a general determina- 
tion not to w'ork* above a certain time, or for less than a certain amount. 
When a body of men came to this determination, and refused to work 
till their demands were gnisited, their ]n*ocoeding was called a strike* 
This, then, is the end which the Unions arc now' endeavouring to attain ; 
and these strikcM are the means which tlicy employ. 

Now, if it be asked. Do we agree in the clesireubleness of the end 
sought ^ we answer uiilicsitatingly, Most assuredly. If, how'ever, we be 
asked. Whether wo consider tlie means efficient or wise? we ns unhesi- 
tatingly answer. No, * 

Tlie end, as above described, is, that the labourer’s work should not 
be ovcr-biirthensoine ; and that it should he well paid. C'Crtainly, wo 
most ardently desire and liope that tliis emd may he obtained. Unless 
we can obtain this end, the condition of the mass of mankind must ever 
he one of misery ; and no expectation need ho entertained of improving 
either their moral or their physical condition. 

But we cannot agree wIUi those who believe, that the avarice of the 
masters is the cause of the lowness of wages ; or that the profits of the 
masters are at all above the ordinary rate. Our reason for not believing 
this assertion is simple, and yet conclusive. The masters throughout 
the empire have not, and could not enter into any efficient combination. 
Tliere is amongst tlieyi, and between them and foreigners, a coiistatit 
competition. This leads thorn to put the lowest possible prices upon 
their articles. Prices, in fact, are reduced to that point at which the 
capital is returiicd with the ordinary profits of stock, and no more. If 
the master do not come dow'ii to this, he is undersold : if bo go below it^ 
lie is obliged to trench upon his capital, and is ruined. What, then, 
w'ould bo the consequence, supposing the to succeed? — that is, 

supposing the masters compelled to give the increased wages demanded, 
and to require only the diminished quantum of offered labour ? One 
effect of two is certain, — either prices must be raised, or capital trenched 
upon. Let us see the result of either of these effects. 

The result, if prices were raised, is evident ; there would necessarily 
be a decreased consumption ; and consumption being decreased, the 
quantity of labour needed would be less. The nuoibor gf labourers 
needed being less, a portion would be utj^mployed. If they w'ero allowed 
to bid against those employed, they would brinh wages dou;n,-^if they 
were not permitted, they must either starve of' compel the masters to 
employ them. If they did ip compel the masters, the masters* capital 
would soon be destroyed ; and thus the very fund out of wjliich labour is 
paid would disappear entirely. • , * 

But it may be said that consumption would not decrease* ' Ld us 
learn whether it would not. If one strike succeeds — and strikes are to. 
be the liistrumerit to be employedv-'tiie various trades will all neces- 
sarily have their wages raised. Say, for example, that the builders wanh, 
higher wages, so do also the tailors, the shoemakers, the smiths, end Vf ; 
on; and since irs are supposing tht Umooe to be ^ciftit,*we are jtitb 
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fied in supposing that wages generally are raised. This necessarily 
raises prices — all prices ; but if a man has a given income^ say of L.lOO, 
and you raise the price of all commodities^ or of any one commodity, he 
must consume less, — the more efficient the Unions, the more certain then 
would be the result of diminished consumption. The tailors, the shoe- 
makers, the hatters, the builders, the smiths would all have less work to 
perform, consequently they must lower their wages — starve — or destroy 
capital. 

But let us try the other alternative : Suppose prices not to rise, but 
the profits of the master to be taken as the fund out of urhich to pay 
the increased quantum given to the labourer. It is well known, to all 
who know anything about the matter, that owing to the immense masses 
of capital now used, the orefinary rate of profit is remarkably low, A 
capitalist of many thousands of pounds, although he get a small profit, 
lias yet a large sum u^mri the whole ; the profit, in fact, is reduced so 
low, that if any reduction worth a thought by the labourers takes place, 
capital must be used, and not returned ; that is, capital would every 
year grow less : and the fund out of which wagqs are paid would ulti- 
mately disappear entirely. The consequence of this would be unmixed 
misery to all classes ; and on none w'ould the mischief fall more heavily 
than 011 the labourers. 

However, some may argue, that the profits of the masters might sen- 
sibly be diminislied, and yet capital not be touched. Allow this for a 
moment. Arc the labourers to remain the same in numbers, or are they 
to increase? If they are to remain the same in number, w'e at once 
allow, that, under the supposition, the evil we anticipate would not liap« 
pen. But then the same good effect might be obtained, without any 
other means than by simply keeping the numbers at this point now. 
Keeping the number of labourers the same as it now is, and allowing 
capital to continue increasing at the rate at which it now increases, a 
very few years would so enlarge the fund out of which wages are paid, 
that the wages would necessarily rise, and that improvement of the con- 
dition of the people take place for which we are all so desirous. 

But if the people act on their present opinions, we know full well 
that their numbers would increase.' They increase now, they would in- 
crease then ; and the consequence would soon be, that the profits of the 
capitalist would quickly be reduced to nothing, since each day would 
bring upon him an increased demand ; and then again the result would 
he a defalcation from capital, till it would entirely disappear. 

These are not chimerical evils. We defy any one to prove that the 
same invariable result would not always follow. Let any one of the 
people themselves reason this matter over, — let him come into the field 
of friendly disputation with us ;; aud we will pledge ourselves to make 
out this conclusion as tlie necessary result in every case of a successful 
strike, conducted upon the principles above explained. We yield to 
none in the deep interest we take in the people's welfare ; but our inte- 
rest does not f^xtend to support^g their errors, or blinding and mislead- 
ing their understandings. i 

But if such be your views," says, on the one side, some alarmistj how 
can you consistently maintain that benefit will result from these formid- 
able Unions ?" On the other, some devout believer in the efficiency of 
strikes, will exclaim, You cannot surely pretend to be a friend to the 
Trades' Unions?" Yes/' we answer to both interrogators, Yes^ in 
spite of all th%ir errors, in spite of any mischief they may accidenli^ 
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produce^ the eventual effect of these Unions^ will, in our opinion^ be of 
unmixed benefit to all dusscs.** 

We are thus sanguine^ because to us it appears certain^ that the strikes 
and combinations will not succeed in attaining the object at present in 
view. The failure will be so complete^ that a salutary and lasting lesson w'ill 
be learned by the people — a lesson which they must learn by some means-^ 
and none seems capable of imparting it but actual sufferings arising* 
from their mistaken endeavours. ^Ve have no fears as to the effect 
upon capital. TJiat cannot be destroyed without violence in a short 
period — and violence will not be attempted, — btit the workmen will, in 
four-and-twenty hours, begin to feel the effects of their errors; every day 
will force the consequence upon them with increased effect ; and the 
result that has hitherto invariably followed will again occur, a failure of 
the strike. 

What, then, is the good you expect ?” says our inquirer. 

The answer will demand of us some further explanations. 

We are among those who believe, that many evils exist, both in the poli- 
tical and social system ps at present constituted. These exist in conse- 
quence of the ignorance f)f the ])eop]e ; so soon as that ignorance is dis- 
pelled, the evils will disappear. While searching, with the in(|uisitive spirit 
which now actuates thorn, the people will learn what these evils are, and 
the causes from whence they originate ; they will learn, in other words, 
what really is the cause of their present distress ; and, with increased 
knowledge, will light upon the means of removing it. For example, 
among our political evils, they will very quickly discover, that the low 
wages which they now receive, and the lowness of which is the imme- 
diate instrument of their distress, arc rendered still lower hy the unholy 
tax wdiich the landlords of this country have put upon the prime article 
of our food, viz., bread* They will also discover, that hence arises, in a 
great measure, the low wages they receive ; that their skill and Industry 
arc rendered abortive by the grasping ignorance of the landlords ; 
tliat comnuinication w'ith the oilier nations of tlic world which can 
grow cheap corn, would enable them to w’ork with the certainty of an 
almost unlimited demand ; that the profits of the capitalist would increase, 
while their own w ages became at the same time more efficient to the pur- 
chase of the comforts and conveniences of life,^ Learning these things, 
and being unitedf and, because united and intelligent, strong, they will 
compel the landlords to yield up their bread tax. They will, in short, 
soon repeal the corn-law's. 

This is benefit the first. Upon this we shall not enlarge. I’hougli 
the beneficial consequences resulting from this single circumstance 
would fill a volume. • 

In the next place, from their aborti^ attempt to regulate wages by 
force, they will be led to perceive the actual circumstances upon which 
wages are dependent. They will learn that, even with the most unlimited 
outlet for the peculiar product of their labour, still, if the capital to 
employ labour be small, and the numj^er of the labourers large, the 
wages which they receive musip he Jpw. They will thus be led practi- 
cally to the conclusion, that the rate of wages can he regulated even- 
tually only by themselves. That it docs not depend upon the caprice or 
the Bvaftto of the masters, but isadetermined hy certain fixed laws. 

* Not only would the purchasing power of their wages he increased, hut there is 
every reason to believe that the wages would also rise ; lo that ffie conditioff ^ Che 
Ubouror would he improved in two ways. 
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When population is rcdunilnnt^ wages must be low, and misery the lot of 
the great body of the people. They will therefore adopt the suggestions 
of prudence, and limit their numbers. 

This is benefit the second. The consequences of acquiring this know- 
ledge, and acting upon it, are utterly incalculable. It will change the 
whole (condition of mankind, and turn, what now indeed may be fairly 
termed “ ii vale of tears," into the abode of gladsomeness and peace. 

But the advantages will iH»t stop here. In all their combinations of 
late years, the people have shewn an intense desire for the acquisition of 
knowledge. The following account of the proceeding of the Builders* 
Trades’ Unions, at Birniinglinm, is nstriking^evidcnceuf the present slate 
of feeling: — 

'J'lie foundation-stone of the Operative Bjiilders* Guildhall was laid on 
the 2ftth of November last, and on it was the following iiiscrijdion 
“ This foundation stone of the Operative Builders* Guildhall was laid 
on the 2Sth day of Novernhor, by Joseph Hanson, architect. 

TJ»e cost of th(5 structure is intended to he defrayed by the etpial con- 
tributions of all members of the Builders* Trades* Unions of Birming. 
ham. The object‘d sought to be attained are — 

First, To give permanency and efiiciency to the offt»rts of the working 
builders to obtain and socuic sufficient wages and full employment for 
every member of their body. Secondly, To provide for them eeivee ttchools, 
for iiififruvtion in nil the hrnnvhes of the art of build in and also a good, 
sound, and prartival education for their children. Thirdly, To encourage 
in themselves and families habits of temperance, peace, order, industry, 
cliarity, and good will ; and to ensure a competent provision against times 
of sickness and accident, and a comfortable retirement for the aged and 
in/irm. In a <'onfident hope, therefore, of success, this work is com- 
inenofid, being, as it is believed to be, tbc commencement of a new era 
ill the condition of the whole of the working classes in the world.**'^ 
Bodies of men combining for such purposes, must necessarily improve 
both morally aud intellectually. By the very fact of seeking for these 
ends, they prove themselves to have made no iiTconsiderable progress in 
knowledge, and exhibit a cheering earnest of the future. And bo it re- 
membered, this is not the combination of a few, the rich, and the leisure- 
possessing class. This is the multitude — the hitherto " swinish’* mul- 
titude, as aristocratic insolence w'liuld still denominate them : the mil- 
lions of whom the majority of mankind is composed. This is not n com- 
bination of dilettanti ; of uiimteurs seeking after amusement ; and wdio, 
wliiic professing to cultivate knowledge, are really fighting against 
ennui ; hut of men vitally interested in the result ; who know and feel 
that their \^io]e being wdll depend upon their endeavours ; whoso every 
expectation of hnppinesf, who^so<*very existence is at stake; men of deep 
feeling, of untiring industry, and of well-proven honesty. Such are the 
Trades' Unions — such is the hew element in the social interests of man- 
kind. We must confess that we are sangtfine as to the result, and ar- 
dently rejoicor in the great and awful movement that is commencing. 

* Another remarkable instance of the desire for knowledge now existing among tlio 
people, is a fact that has lately come to our knowledge. The mechanics of the vari- 
ous manufacturing towns hare actually engaged Dr. Lardner to giro tlmm a iSries 
of lectures on the mechanic arts : and he^s at this moment setting out on tMa admir- 
able missiOiL Htf'has our best wishes for his success, and our heartfelt thanke for 
thus triming his scientific acquirameiits to the benefit of his countrymen., It is a 
cheeUng thing do she philosophers once ag^ teach^ of the people. The bayonet 
and the gibbet hare b^n too long their sole instnicibrs. 
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Tills IS a new life among: men, fraught indeed with bright and cheering 
prospects. The great masses of mankind will be born unto joy — not, as 
now, the wretched tenants of a life that is a curse in place of a blessing. 
Happiness will not be confined to a few, but will become the common 
heritage of humanity. For this, doubtless, we shall bo looked upon as 
dreaming enthusiasts. We are content to be so considered. There is 
one class of persons who talk and write about public matters, by wliom 
this accusation will be brought, and with wlioin, indeed, we certainly 
feel little sympathy. They are persons who judge of everything by a 
few very narrow rules of what is called state policy. They look back 
with a superficial glance, jast skimming over history ; and because they 
cannot see anything that is like what we here liavc ilcscribcd, they at 
once declare it all Utopian and theoretic.* These persons are dedared 
foes of all enthusiasm. Of any exulted interest in the great destinies 
of mankind, tliey certainly are gitiltless ; they live in the present hour, 
and fancy that the diicf j)oirjt of inti'rcst is a drawing-room in Downing 
Stroet — in short, they are hack priliticiaiis. liy these we shall he 
called dreaming, perhaps, dangerous enthusiasts. When, however, the 
things shall liave come to pass, whicli they now gaze u]>on as the mere 
vagaries of a disturbed imagination, they will silently slide fr«im oppo- 
sition to support, and eventually claim credit for always favouring these 
views of improvement. This process has, in iliese latter days, been often 
repeated ; and many arc the warm and stanch friends of liberal doc- 
trines whom, in days less favourable to the cause of the people, we re- 
member ardent Tories. 

One word to the Government, before we dismiss this subject. The 
history of the combination laws is well known to every instructed man 
in the kingdom; we presume that it is also known to the Ministry; 
the more readiiy, as^ome of them took an active part in prociiringiheir 
re]>cal. It is desirable that the experience which hud then been gained, 
respecting the working of these pernicious enactments, should not be 
forgotten ; and that no attempt sliould be made to f!>rce us again through 
the trial we then encountered. M"ere it probable that we should 
feel only the evils that wc then felt, the attempt ought to be resisted 
by every man who wishes well to his country. This, however, at the 
present time, would nut be the sum of the mischief. And it is on this 
account that we address ourselves to the Ministry. Wo fear that the 
manufacturers, iiaiurully enough alarmed at the formidable appearance 
of the united workmen, will, in their turn, apply to Parliament for laws 
to put down combination. Sundry very significant hints have lately 
been given respecting this matter. Now wo beg to Jay before the Go- 
vernment some of the consequences that will follow froi^ this impolitic 
interference. ^ 

In the first place, it should be remefnbered, that no violence is con- 
templated by the unions. If it should, -the law is sufficiently imperative 
at present, on the subjtyst of violence. To put down any forcible 
attempt, either to frighten masters ^ men, no new law is required ; 
nought but a vigorous appMcatiqn of existing enactments* If anything 
more is asked Tor, it will be to put down, by law, the mere quiet and 
peaceable uniting of the labouring classes for a general object. Now, the 
consequence of any attempt of tliis description will be a Revolution. 
At this moment, almost every trade in the country faae a union in every 
large town. The numbers thus united amount to a very fisrmidablC 
force ; and, being organized bodies, they will powetfiilljr Influenfie many 
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more. In the metropolis their power is not very formidable ; in the 
manufacturing towns it is irresistible. They who govern should care- 
fully remember tho character and class of mind of the persons who 
compose these unions. I’hey are not ignorant and hasty Irish peasants, 
but cool, instructed, intrepid JCnglish artisans : they arc not scattered 
over a wild and defenceless country, but are thickly congregated in 
manufacturing towns. They are fruitful in resources, calm, and reso- 
lute ; prudent in the formation of resolves, and patient and active in 
carrying them into execution. In short, they are the very men best 
constituted to resist and put down an unjust government. 

The feelings of the working classes are nol^ those of good will towards 
the government or the possessors of capital. There is a great and pas- 
sionate jealousy entertained by them respecting the intentions of the 
government. They believe the government too willing to listen to tho 
representations of tlie masters ; and the masters they have long looked 
upon in the light of enemies. We believe this to be an injustice towards 
the masters ; but, whether just or not, certain we are, tliat the feelings 
of jealousy and dislike exist. On the other hand, w e must as frankly 
say that the mnstors have, in many instances, given cause to the people 
for jealousy and distrust ; and in no case more powerfully than in that 
of the combination laws. The result of any attempt to re-enact tliese 
laws will he to aggravate this feeling, and to make the government share 
ill the odium. Those who had anything to do with the passing of the 
Factory Bill, during tha last session of Parliament, must have been 
made acutely sensible of the jealous and angry state of mind of the peo- 
ple ; and they must also have perceived that bitterness of feeling was 
not conliiied to the w'orkmcn. They could not fail to have observed that 
the masters shewed themselves as prone to blind passion as any of the 
men. Botli they and the working classes came before Parliament 
w'ith llie feelings of combatants, and viewed every concession made to 
either as an injury, and w'anton and cruel injustice to the other ; the 
masters in such cases exclaiming, that terror was inducing Parliament 
to grant what, in their lioarts, they believed improper ; while the people 
were accustomed to declare, that every point conceded to the masters, 
w'as so conceded from the lurking syinpatiiy wdiich existed in the minds 
of the members with the richer party. If, in this jealous condition of 
mind, the people have to encounter a downright flagrant injustice on tho 
part of the Government ; if an attempt be made to put down a quiet and 
orderly combination, they will say, and he justified in saying, that they 
are coerced in the exercise of a right w’hich the law ought to allow to 
every man ; that they are not permitted, as all other men are, to take, or 
not to take, their commodities to market ; that they are in the condition 
of slaves, compelled, whether they will or no, to labour, and to receive 
w'hat their masters choose to offer. They are not at present in a state 
of mind to bear this oppression ; and we thexefore seriously warn the 
Government against listening to any suggestjpns for suppressing these 
peaceable combinations of the workmen. Any attempt of the sort will 
be the signal for* a general rising %imong the. artisans — a rising based on 
justice, but probably lending to eminently mischievous results. We should 
then have the tyranny of workmen in place of the tyranny of masjbers; 
and, in place of combination laws, wa, should have a minimum of wages 
established by act of Parliament. Fluslied w'ith vio^ry, and confident 
in the justice of their cause, the workmen would begin to believe in their 
own wisdom; aisd we diould have to run through a series of legislative. 
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mistakes* committed hy the hitherto oppressed classes of society, 
have had blunders enough already^ at the hands of the rich : it would 
be a sad plight, indeed, were we obliged to suffer, while the many were 
learning legislative knowledge by practising upon the nation. Of the 
rising of the working classes, if any thing of the sort be attempted, we 
have not a shadow of doubt : we believe, also, tliat no army would 'be 
able to quell them. At all events, unexampled confusion and distress 
w'ould inevitably foIloM*, while not one counterbalancing benefit w'ould 
arise from so preposterous a proceeding. 

One word also of warning to the masters. It is currently reported— 
we cannot say how truly— 4hat in one of the large manufacturing towns 
in the north of England,* a plan is in contemplation of suddenly closing 
every manufactory, and at once throwing all the men out of employ- 
ment. would fain hope, that any Kchetnc so foolish and so cruel could 
never have been entertained. If, however, it be so, let the masters 
ponder well before tliejj Jict upon it. Say what wo will, the three 
days of Paris mainly arose from a similar proceeding. In that case, 
the meaning of the jtep w'as understood, and a sympathy existed be- 
tween masters and men. Here, however, no such kindly feeling exists. 
The very first victims to popular fury would he the delinquent masters. 
They and their property would he immediately destroyed, and irreme- 
diable mischief dune to the manufacturing interests of the coniiiry. 
There was also mentioned, ns part of the scheme, the procuring two 
thousand horse as a guard, while the experiment was being tried. Let 
the masters recollect that two thousand horse cannot he placed in every 
manufacturing town ,* and that the shutting of the factories will be a 
signal to every Union in the country. Besides, two thousand horse would 
be nothing amid a population like that of the tow'n to which wo allude. 
A bloody and cxteritiinating civil war w'Oiild be the inevitable result ; 
and, whatever might be the issue, the destruction of the masters and 
their whole fortunes would be certain. 

Let the ministers and the masters then beware how they meddle with 
the Trades* Unions. So formidable a confederacy never yet existed 
inong the gi’cat body of the people. 

• J. A. U. 
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Natural History op Monkeys, By Sir \Vm. Jardinc, Qart., &c. See, 

The announcement of a treatise on mJJnkeys* cannot hut he welcome to 
general readers as well as to naturalists. A substantive essay on the sub- 
ject, comprising all that is|known of this singular race of animals, has 
long been wanted. It is surprising, wl^n w^e consider hpw long we have 
been partially acquainted with tliam, and how much the dubious kind of 
affinity apparent between them and our ow'n species might seem to pro. 
Yoke eujiosity, that our information as to their nature and habits should 

* For obvious reasons, we do not mention tlie name of this town. We have, never- 
theless, heard the pnoject very openly diicnssed, and very implicit confident given to 
thef stoiy. 
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hitherto hare been scanty and incomplete. Tlie conductors of the 

NaturiiliHt's Fiibrary" hare done well in devotinjs^ one of their earliest 
volumos to tlie subject. 

We have a strong interest in tiie history of these hairy folk. By some 
they have been proclaimed as the aborifrines of the linman race ; and 
mankind appear to have pretty generally agreed in re^ardiiisf them as a 
kind of cater-cousins. The late discoveries in animal organization have 
friven them new claims on our curiosity. We want to trace the fifrada- 
tions hy which these men of the woods approach or recede from their 
human relatives ; to establish the precise distinction between the New 
Zealander and the oraric: ; to pursue the chair; of afhnities which connect 
a Bonaparte with a baboon. It is time that some certainty were ac- 
rjuired concerning that Indian belief, which has mortified the self-love 
of mankind for years ; and that the bitter theory of our countryman, 
Moiiboddo, should be fully disposed of. Those arc objects possessint' a 
stronger claim on scientific assiduity than the motions of monads, or the 
amours of microscopic animalciibe. 

'riio wisest of men, ns we ^rather from Holy Writ, in the omimeratioii 
of his imports of ^old and ivory, and apes and peacocks," appears to 
have been fully alive to the interest of this inquiry. There is little rea- 
son to doubt that ho penetrated the heart of the mystery : it is to be 
rej'-retted that we possess no record of his zoolofrical observations. It is 
impossible that he can have been silent on the subject, when doing the 
honours of hie menagerie to the Queen of Sheba ; and on this account, ns 
well as on many others, it is unfortunate that so little has been preserved 
of the passages which occurred during her visit to tlcruealem, A word 
or two on this subject from the wisest of men would liave been of great 
profit and authority, and the loss of his speculations would form a con- 
siderable article in any catalogue of uoiicin Hrpcrtli^a. 

However self-love may disguise the emotion under the forms of mirth 
or disgust, the sight of a monkey awakens in us the consciousness of an 
affinity which we bear to no other animal. Look at tliat group in the 
street, and say whether an involuntary sense of humiliation docs not 
arise at the sight of yonder rueful little ape, in his tattered red jacket 
;uid seedy unmentionables ? lie peers in your face with an air of human 
solicitude, and holds out his little brown hand, as one who should say. 

Am I ni)t a man and a brother ?" You feel that hi» docility is of a 
kind w'holly distinct from that of the draggled poodle which he bestrides. 
An irresistible sympathy makes you a sharer in his pitiful condition, and 
excites emotions at once ludicrous and mortifying. He appears sensible 
of his loss of caste, as one w'ho lias fallen upon disgrace and evil days : 
he accepts the^ proffered nut with a resentful mien, and takes off his cap, 
with an air of battered gentility^ which comes home to our own bosoms. 

We are disposed to ascribe our discomfort at such a spectacle to a 
cause more deeply seated than mere impatience of the grotesque cari- 
cature of the human form and gestures. Fer persons, we think, would 
like to speak their secret thoughf^ in a monkey's company. The crea- 
ture has a dangerous air of intelligence, which is suspicious, not so much 
from its qitickness, as from its apparent affinity to our own. To this 
something unnatural and m>'Bterious seems to be annexed. It would re- 
quire a clear con^ence to live, like Quarll, in solitary compaionsliip with 
an ape : and we can imagine moments when the presence of suck an as- 
sociate would be almost intolerable. At all times it must be attended 
with ail impression partaking of the distrust and restraiiit which the 
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necromant could never lay as^ide in the company of the demon he 
had subdued and bottled. No wonder that a rude people should ascribe 
to the monkey race the concealment of faculties surpassing their own. 
The most intelligent amongst us cannot perceive, without a mixture of 
fear and repugnance, the indomitable cunning, the supernatural vigi. 
lance, the dexterous fiirtiveness, and the keen relish for evil and mischief, 
displayed by these extraordinary mannikins. Their antics are almost 
unearthly, and appear the more eh'ish from the gravity with which every 
extravagance is performed. It would require but a little stretch of the 
iinnginatiiui to regard them as parts of some heathen mystery: and we 
cannot wonder at that popular belief of the middle ages which described 
tlic figure of an npe as the favourite iucarniition of demons and familiars. 
Of this not unnatural superstition, Sir \i'*altcr Scott has made a fim^ use, 
in that exquisite j»erformjuice, AV'aiidering Willie's Tale." 

There is matter fur mortilication and wonder in a comparison of our 
tardy and feeble motions, with the astounding quickness and levity of an 
animal, in structure so nearly resembling ourselves. The suppleness 
which has imriuM-tnyzed Vhowmv aaye was but a feeble inimicry, and the 
flights of Ahuisicur (ioiiffo would have been disgraced by the stiffest 
greybeard in Monkey-laud. The absence of tail, we speak it in sorrow, 
must for ever defeat all such efforts of human competition. Here the 
hiiperiorily of tlie inonhey race is manifest; and when we observe the 
mamlbld advantages of an ajjpiirteniinco, which Monhuddu assures us we 
have only lost by degenerating, its use as a* third arm, a walking stick, 
n fishing-vod, a ladder, 6cc., v^c. — w'o cannot, regard tlie loss, as some 
have done, in the light of a privilege. In our journeys and labours wo 
have need of nil aids and appliances, and wo have no reason to boast 
that we arc dehtinod to struggle through life without the comfort and 
assistance of tails. • 

Notwithstamling what we have already said, it fleems to us, on the 
whole, that the monkey ( haractor has been unjustly aspereied. All ac- 
counts that have been collected of their native habits, rcipresent monkeys 
as living in peace and good-fellowship amongst themselves, and rojoiidiig 
in many virtues which mankind have agreed to praise, hut rarely to prac- 
tise. They are good liushunds; and such affectionate parents, that it ii^to 
them Hall owes the discovery of PhUoprogeuitiveness, or No, 2 ; reve- 
rent towards'the aged, social in their habits, Pythagoreans in diet, inof- 
fensive noighhours, — deserving, in short, by the simplicity and alter- 
nate activity and conteniplativeiiess of their lives, no unhonoured place 
amongst the Gymnosophists. It is bondage and exile that develop the 
qualities <w*e stigmatise as odious. And with what justice can wo con- 
demn the pnqjensity of these little people (strangers t^ Kuropeaii civi- 
lization) to damage and annoy iheirjcidnappers and gaolers ? Why they 
should be blamed for the display of hostility in revenge for wrong, or be 
expected to confide in those who have subjected them to irrepatable in- 
jury, is a question which |nBy rcasonahly be asked. The very fact of the 
monkey's irreclaimable viciousness i^captivity, is evi(]ence of his moral 
superiority over duller anifnab<v-of ms consciousness of the imprescrip. 
tible rights which have been invaded in his person. The wrong admits of 
no eqpipromise ; he is the weaker, indeed, and must submit perforce,— 
but he does not, therefore, cease to murmur and Hbent. Cunning and 
vigilance, the arms of the feeble, supply the means of vengeance ; and 

— - e 
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every opportunity U watched and employed with this object. Why 
shoiild the tenacity of purpoae which we admire in an American Indian 
be less respectable in a rib.nosed baboon ? 

And how do we educate our captives? Is the treatment which they 
iinder;^o calculated to improve their morals or reclaim the asperity of 
their temper ? A system of stripes and persecution is not the most 
favourable to the development of intellect : the only allurements we 
employ are addressed to the monkeys* sensual appetites. They are 
tauj^rlit to pick pockets and drink gin^ and are turned out into the 
streets with bears and other vagabonds ; is it wonderful, that depravity 
should follow such a course of instruction ? Sir William gives us seve- 
ral anecdotes of a young orarig, who was brought to England in com- 
]>;iny l>r. Abel, the naturalist. Tlie creature was remarkably gentle 
and docile, and might, by judicious treatment, have been taught to rival 
the celebrated ape, whose correspondence and attainjnents are recorded 
by the Knpell-ineistci* Koeisler ; and like him would probably have 
learned to make verses, nrnl occupy an iitidisputed place amongst the 
amateurs of the mlonft, But the doctor, by liis own account, iippcars to 
have found greater jdcasurc in teasing than in teaching his fellow pas- 
senger. The narrative is chiefly occupied with details of the persecu- 
tions inflicted on the poor oraiig by the philosopher and his friends ; in 
which, we must say, the animal appears to more advantage than his 
tormentors. An old sailor, to whom it became warmly attached, be- 
haved with more kitidnoss and wisdom ; and found it a ready pupil 
hut poor Jack could only communicate what he knew ; so that all the 
orang gained, by bis intercourse with mankind, was the art of drinking 
grog, and eating burgoo with a spoon. Such were the means employed 
to ascertain and develope the capacity of one of the most intelligent 
species of monkeys. It is not fair, until something jpiore than this has 
been attempted, to deny their propensities and pronounce them irre- 
claimable. 

'J'Jie more nearly we examine animal history, the more vague appears 
the distinction usually drawn between tmdrrstandbig and inutinct. It 
is not easy to deflno in w'hat respect the w'isdom of sagacious brutes 
difftM-s from that of the human species. We find in a closer acquain- 
tance with the former, the presence of combination, resource in unforeseen 
accidents, action infiuenced by experience, the power of mutual commu- 
nication ; ill short, there is hardly an attribute, which we ascribe to the 
reasoning faculty, the truces of which may not be discovered, in perus- 
ing the habits of birds and (luadritpeds. The old standard of distinction 
must evidently be laid aside, and some other definition adopted, to dis- 
tinguish the supyemacy of liiiman intellect. It is not enough to say, 
that man is the only animal that speaks, nud cooks, and makes tools. 
^Ve feel that there is yet a bighef and nobler distinction; but it is not 
established by any of. the/o?’w«//i* hitherto employed. As to our monkey 
brethren, their aptitude for imitation alone w'puld lead us to the con- 
cdusion, that the education and dcppatdi of a lew missionaries of their 
species might convert them, in euerior at deast, to civilized habits. 
On the frontiers of South Africa, they already appear to dispute the 
palm of cultivation w ith the Bushmen, and might perhaps be instructed 
as easily as the llhttentot savages. Jliit it is a question, after all, 
whether the exchange of silvan for urbane habits, would in anywise 
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promote their respectability or happiness. From Sir AVilliatn's pleasant 
description of their proceedings^ in a natural state, we are inclined to 
think that they would gain little by the change. But we must indulge 
no longer in speculations of tliis kind, amidst which the volume before 
us has been almost forgotten. 

It may seem presumptuous in us, unlearned as we are in scientific 
matters, to comment upon the Baronet’s work ; our excuse must be 
sought in the popular character of its subject. And we imagine that 
one purpose, at least, of the publication in which it appears, is to obtain 
the attention and support of general readers. 

The commencement the book 4 announces, whimsically enough, a 

Natural History of Monkeys," illustrated by plates, &c. &c., amt a 
portrait and memoir of Buffon, AVe feared, at first, that something 
disrespectful to the French nsituralist was designed ; but, in place of 
offensive comparisons, we find a sober and laudatory memoir alone. How 
this mny be said to Ult^Htrate the Natural History of Monkeys we have 
not been able to discover. 

The first chapters are devoted to the general properties and habits of 
monkeys ; concerning which little new information is imparted. The 
Baronet’s summary has disappointed us : it is deficient in clearness and 
detail, and is chiefly composed of materials already well known. Wc 
are told that the abode and habits of monkeys are silvan, that tliey 
are generally gregarious, that their food is vegetable : that many exag- 
gerated accounts of the species have been circulated by travellers ; that 
savages, no wiser than they should bo, have been frightened by the ap- 
pearance of great liairy apes, “ producing a chaos of sensations that 
some nations have thought them demons,^' and others have worshipped 
them; that in India they have been congregated in hospitals, and that 
in one city, captured by General Goddard in 1780, there were 40,000 
inhabitants, and an ccpial number of monkeys, &c. ; with all of 
which matters the world is already pretty well acquainted. 

But the preamble becomes more interesting as tlie Baronet girds up 
bis loins to demolish tlie suspicion of consanguinity between apes and 
Christian people ; and wc think he proves his case very satisfactorily on 
the wliole. The entire structure of tlid monkey tribe bespeaks their 
destiny to be a climbing and scrambling life, amidst the branches of 
trees, and manifestly unhts them for continued progression in an erect 
posture. The Indian tradition is disposed off by an anatomical exami- 
nation of the monkey's organs, proving that they cannot talk if they 
would. Although some of the South American tribes possess a splendid 
faculty of howling, no nearer approach to articulate speech can be at- 
tained. This is very comfortable and conclusive ; and ive are indebted 
to Sir AVilliam for delivering our n^ds from an unpleasant impression 
that has remained untouched too long! Soine of his proofs are, never. 
thelesB, a little equivocal : he considers, for instance, that the structure 
of the orang otang’s foo|, which, in walking, rests on the edge instead 
of the sole, with the toes turned iniurds, sufficiently Indicates its unfit- 
ness for that operation. • Nov^ thilr is hardly conclusive, unless the 
Baronet means to insinuate that the Americans, who, almost to a man, 
walk precisely thus, in defiance of dancing-masters, were also designed 

* It is iurprisiug that Sir William makei no allusion to the conjecture sported by 
Br. A^m Clarke, in his learned Commentary on the Dihle^as the id8i{^ty of the 
seipent whioh tempted Eve with one of the orang tribe. 
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by nature for clambering amongst treo.tops alone. A similar remark 
may be made on the inference drawn from the stooping posture, (caused 
by the weight of the orang's head and jaws,) as disproving the inten. 
tion of this animal erevlos ad sidera toUere vuUus, Did tho author ever 
see Prince Talleyrand, or the Earl of Sefton? or would his theory in- 
clude them amongst tho genus simicr ? However, we may regard it as a 
nettled fact, that monkeys were never destined to usurp the attitude or 
habits of man, although they may be taught most successfully to imitate 
both j* and in a very genial way, as the following extract shows : — 

Aiiiatiji^ the greater part of them the love of wine or diluted spirits becomes 
almost a iiassion* Vormaer'gorang one day, when locse, commenced its exploits by 
finisliing a bottle of Malaga; and Happy Jerry, the rib-nosed baboon iu Exeter 
*Cbai|ge, iieriuriiied all bis tricks npdi) the aiiticipatioirof gin and water; and the 
relish Atid expression with which it was taken, wottld have done honour to the 
most accomplished taster. 

AW, shall not attempt to pursue tho scicn title details, wliieh, in fact? 
oenipy two. thirds of the work. The orangs come first, as most nearly 
resembling man in si/e and appearance. They are of two kinds, the red 
and black. The former, Pithecus Satyrun^ a native x)f Borneo, is a pro- 
digious fellow, with a paunch like an alderman, and a most cynical phy- 
siognomy. AV’^iicii young, he is courteous and gentle, — but becomes ter- 
ribly strong and savage with years. One adult, shot (for what crime is 
not stated) by Messrs. Craigyinaii and Fish, was upwards of seven feet 
in height. The black is smaller and le>ss fierce ; this is the African 
orarig, known in Europe for its mimickry of mankind. 

AW then have the guenons, or long.tailed monkeys of the old world. 
At the head of these the Baronet places a certain nasaiia larvatiis, whoso 
grotesque form almost leads us to suspect a hoax on the part of the en- 
graver. Tho creature rejoices in a snout like tho hook of an ?mibrelJa 
ImndJe, a body like a porter pot, and a black vi/.ard surrounded by a frill 
of white whisker ; he is the ** rarest monster*’ we ever saw represented. 
A’et he is ranked with a class which the author describes as the most 
agreeable of the monkey race,” with forms light and graceful, and dis- 
positions mild, peaceful, and affectionate." This is un peu trap forty after 
sucli a specimen : w'e would ill like to trust to the affection of such a 
beauty ns Namlia, 

Next come the baboons, the most disgustingof tho monkey tribe, — the 
Av/MA* cuhtteft of the species: and a rascally-looking set thej' are. Yet 
something may be said in their favour. Happy Jerry's accomplishments 
liave already been hinted at, and he was a rib-nosed baboon. AYe have 
some amusing biographical particulars of this animal, whose tiilcnts were 
sufilcient to redeem “ a whole wilderness of monkeys" from opprobrium. 
Ho was a thorough citizen of the world ; and would sit and smoke with 
the decorum of a Turk, and wind iip with a stiff glass of toddy, like any 
("hristian. AVe are told how he 'dined w'ith George IV, at AA^’indsor, and 
had good manners enough, on that occasion, to depart from his customary 
vegetable diet, and partake heartily of the roytil venison. Tkis was no 
ordinary baboon. ‘ if ^ 

Tho next in order are the monkeys of South America ; smaller, it is 
true, than those of the old world, but excelling in the splendour of their 
tails. Amongst these are the howlers, the sapajous, and most of the 
small and beautifully furred monkeys. There isl^ne, however, well named 
Pithecus ^athnnas, a Brazilian, whose face is certainly the most diaboli- 
cally grim that cim be conceived, Bionboidt^ with JUtle rlBgard to hwaam 
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feelingSi says that of all the South American monkeys^ this wretch lias the 
strongest resemblance to man. We are no great sticklers fur the beauty 
of our species, but either Mr. Liznrs has belied the beast, or the llarun is 
the veriest libeller in existence. The description of a numerous tribe of 
minikin monkeys, almost absolutely quadruped in form mid habits, com- 
pletes the series. 

Kespecting the classification and other scientific features of this work, 
we do not pretend to oiler our opinion. We think the nature of the 
subject requiretl a greater attention to what may he termed the viorafe 
of the monkey race, than the Jlaronet has given. His dotails on this 
head fire scanty and vugiic«; and in closing the volume, we feel that we 
have gained more new information ns to the character of the species 
from Air. Li/ars* excellent delineations, tHari from all Sir WiHiam's Jiis- 
tory : with the exeejition of the distinction established between men and 
nionkovs, to which allusion has already been made. 

TJie book, moreover, presents not a few didiculties to the unlearned 
reader. 'J'he llaniiiot, fii general, adopts a style of writing which is 
quite too recondite for persons of ordinary understanding. In many 
passages we have hetAi utterly unable to pronounce with certainty upon 
the author's meaning, for want of sudicient insight into the mysteries of 
his language. W’e subjedn a few of iliesu thorny puzzles, which some of 
the initiated would oblige us by. explaining. Perhaps in the next edition 
the Baronet, himself, m'lII condescend to favour us with a note or two, 
by way of interpretation. 

Speaking of monkeys in general, p. ^G, he says,— 

Thoir habits would rrf/airs much pnlinice^ and a gfccaier allowance of time than 
it is often pos8ii)le for thoao individiiuls who possess the enviable opporluiiites to de« 
\ote to tliGiii. 

Was the hnw^tUjation of Hioir habits meant to be elegantly understood 
here .M». 31. 

An evergrepii, or the hollow of some decaying tree, like the shrouded owhy are 
the abode diii'iii;; the day of otiicr small species. 

An evergreen like the shrouded owls ! Of what small species are the 
shrouded owls the abode } P. 50. 

Ill inlellect we consider the qiiadrunmnoiis aiihfhals, notwithatandin| 2 f what has 
been writtcti and rccurdod of many of them, not superior, and in many cases inferior 
to others of the animal creation ; it has the some eonbtitiitioual distinction, and pre- 
sents the same dilferenccs from a true reasonin^r power. 

AVliat ibis latter clause signifies we cannot, at all, compreheijtd. P. 48. 

The black oranjp is a native of Africa, and particularly of the Guinea coast and 
Angola; they arc said to live in vast tioops. 

We, at least, never lieard before that the Guinea coast and Angola 
lived, either in troops or single. ^ 

In p. 83, the Baronet, speaking of a donkey, on the head of which a 
cat was wont to perch, says, — ^ 

In this position the ckiwe Iwcamo troublesome from their restlessness, and were 
sometimes Attempted to be pmled out. could not be urc;pniplished ; but so 

much pleasure appeared to be ewptrienced lyme position, that the inconvenience of 
iheir scratehee W'as afterwards uiilieedea. 

A position experiencing pleasure, and their scratches f There is 
something very abstruse in this, which we cannot fathom. 

P. 103. The Stamang, by some natnrallsts, has been. separated from the other long- 
armed apes, on account of the feet. 1*hey have the first atad second toes closRy uniteiL 
(The apes or the natumlists ?) il was dUooTered by fifir SUmuorl Balles.'* * 
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What was diseovered ? ' < v 

But there is something yet more remarkable in a passage coitSenilllg 
the Entellm Monkey^ p. 122. , > ' 5 

It in a iintivfi of the Indian archipelago, and some partd of the ccmtinmt; aad^ 
•upon comparison of the relations of travellers, musi abound In many parts Of thSse 
countries, where they (the travellers ?) are venerated, or at least looked upon with a 
kind of superstitious awe, which prevents the natives from destroyiag ik^f and 
makes them often suffer from Iheir depredations. 

Here is a passage possessing great metaphysical or metaphorical diffi- 
culties. 

The mona, says Sir William, p. 131, is soperlor to all the gnenons in the 
elegance of its foim and grace of Its movements, the mildness of its disposhioii, 
tlie^ delicacy (?) of understanding,^ and sagacity of countenance; and its outwafd 
ndorutnents vie with its internal acquiremen4sy in the beauty and oorte/y qf their 
tints. (! !!!) 

The following gives us a singular account of the manufacture of an 
opportunity. 

In their attacks, (those, namely, of the Cercopehus cynomrus^) the opportunity 
is watched when the pei'son or animal is oli> their guard, and otherwise employed $ 
and it is always made from behind. 

We shall ooncliide our extracts with the subjoined almost incredible 
account of the benevolence displayed by the sapajous. The prolixity 
and extent of the embraces of this tribe, must be unrivalled, unless by 
those which Pope imagined in describing the eifeots of self-love in a 
virtuous mind. After stating the size, habits, &c., of the sapajoub. Sir 
*Williara proceeds to say, p. 17d, 

They arc gregarious, and, generally speaking, they may be said to supply the place 
of the guenons Of tlie old They embrace all the remaininy monkeys of the 

new world which are possessed of prehensile tails. 

Gregarious indeed, with a vengeance ! What, all tlie owners of pre- 
hensile tails ? Why, these poor monkeys must pass their entire lives 
in giving and receiving the accolade ! 

It is with great diffidence that we speak of the works of the learned ; 
but were the specimens abo^*e given extracted from the writings of an 
ordinary author, we should %iy that they betrayed ignorance or carelbss-^ 
ness ; either alike disgraceful and disqualifying for appearance before the 
public. And we must say,* that the frequency of such slip-slop as we 
have quoted, in a trelitise professedly didactic, is not well calculated to 
inspire the student with much reverence for the authority of a teacher, 
who appears thus absolutely unable to manage the vehicle in which his 
doctrine is conveyed. From authors of high scientific reputation, too 
much may atrtimes be required ; but surely it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that they should at least wri*;e intelligible and grammatical EngBidi. 


THE LAST CAMPAIGN OF LEGITIMACY. 

Trr great cause of legitimacy, to prop which Britain xiieiirrod her 
national debt, mad Europe poured forth blood and treasure, has suffered 
in many ways during the last Auiy years; but the honour of givhig It' the 
finishing blow was reserved for the Dirdiess of Berri. The aiitifonist 
principles of Idgitfanaey and ili^itifltBcy were> for the iiat tkne^ fmirly 
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ittatehe4 io tbd iastliewefl of La Vendee> and in the DemoUeUes JOeguigny^t 
.Waiter trkimiih'ed ; xand to the Queen Mother^the 
Duohea^ R^eut-s— belongs the glory of having converted the prestige of 
lojraity' to ibio a ridicule which^ in France, ie mure irreparable 

even W p cguse that is just, than any other kind of failure, 
it daimpeeetUe^ on the «oil of ^ France^ to 'vurmount disgrace, combined 
^itb ^e ki^crous, Stick to the crown mre it hanging on a bush/* 
was the (lying ii\|nnotioa of the bid EngUsh cavalier to his children. 
But the Duchess hfte not left even a bush upon wliacdi the gaudy toy maj|r 
be presumed hanging. The Bourbon crown, tied to the apron-string of a^ 
mad-cap Queen Beg^L tbe^ stateinents ofherhest friends, is ig. 
noran^ .presumptuous, gld^, headstrong, and selfL willed, even beyond 
the ordinary pitch of princes, ^becOmea mora an object of contempt and 
laughtbrthan of either the rationah respect of ultTh-royalist men or enthu. 
slastic veneration to women. After the fatal campaign of the Duchess, it 
is impossible to Connect a high Bentiment or' loyal prejudice w^th the 
cause in which slio fell. ' From the sublime td the ridiculous is but a 
step^**aaid Napoleon, Did he forsee the /htus pas of the extraordi. 
nary heroine*' of La Vendde, as we £nd tlie'^ Duchess ngmed in the last 
Quarterly Hwiew, The traglc-comic crusade of this lady had ended 
in farce so bnmd that we cou)d not .have believed it would have stood 
another bout of laughter to grinning Europe, till gravely assured, on the 
authority of the first Englislv organ of legitiiritiacy, that than the adven- 
tures of this EXYRAOHDiNARY HEROINE, neither the adventures of 
Charles II. nor of Charles Edward arS'^so romantic, nor were either of 
them culled upon for so much personal exertion of body and mind as the 
Duchess.*' This was a whet to curiosity. Evqy^thiiig considered, the 
Duchess, from the 4th of June, when the gallunf hut iiiiatuated Chuuans, 
ill spite of their adve|;se feelings, and their disapproving judgment, rose 
at her command, till the 16th of that month when she was safely lodged, 
for the next five months, in Nantes, in the dwelling of the Demoiselles 
Deguigny, the Duchess, fur *'a lady in her condition** must have undergone 
considerable fatigue of body. Her mind we should take to be of the order 
which gives its possessor little disquiet in any way ; violent enough in its 
passions, but undisturbed by reflection, and ttever, in the least, disposed 
to turn inward and prey upon itself. We had foolishly imagined that thqi 
world had heard enough of Marie-Caroline, and that her admirers would 
have seen it to ha wisdom to say as little about heR^as possible. Where, 
was the good of it ? The catastrophe'* and denouement, though Rcarc^y 
so iiuioicent as that of that other extraordinary heroine,” Mr. BaretFa 
Heroine,” Cherubina, to wit, was as inevitable. Both were forced to 
end the campaign, and capitulate, from those inglorious infirmities to 
which heroic female fiesli is quite as much heir 'as the frailer fibre of 
mere ordinary woman. The Quarterlj^ Reviiw entertains a different 
opinion from ours. It renews the campaign in its romantic history. It 
grounds an attempt to whitewash the errant Duchess, on the narrative 
of her adventures in La Veilil^e, purporting to be written ^by old General 
Dermoneourt, who, alber a gallant skftmishing campai^ jRgainst the 
misled Chouans, had the honour, at last, of captivating the Duchess, 
and tbd higher felicity of becomkig, by Parisian rumour, the captive of 
the falr .eyes of some one of her ladies. At least, he bad hia grey head 
turned by the attentions of the feir Regent, and merited and received 
the totmetioB of heii^ superseded for his supereuiiuated gallantiBr. 

, :Xbg work;, after all, wai^ it eppm^b ecinpoe^ the GiMml 
vcL. iv.««^iro. zxn. , 
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He Qnly talked over his adventures to a more skilled artificer in 
plaster of Paris compositions ; and to the pen of Alexander Dumas, we, 
it would seem, really do owe the drama, of which the Quarterly Reviewer 
says, “ We doubt much whether M. Chateaubriand's elegant pen could 
have produced anything so likely to re -elevate the character of the 
Duchess of Berri in France, or even in Europe, as this unpretending, 
but forcible panegyric from the lips of her captor/’ This is, at least, 
liigh paneygric on the volume composed or dictated under the influ- 
ence of the flatterers of the illustrious prisoner, who had turned the head, 
and openly tampered with the fidelity of the brave old General. Tie 
Was, fortunately for himself, as we thihk, separated from her society in 
a very few days, and before he had been guilty bf more than the glaring 
indiscretions of u^hich this volume affords so many proofs. The Qunr- 
terf^ Reviewer^ severe in political virtue, sternly denounces the infamy of 
those Ministers of Louis Philip|>e, Montalivet and Thiers, who, by 
bribery, converted Madame* s confidential agent, the Jew Deutz, into 
their own tool. He pronounces grandly, Their ignoble namesy if they 
should ever reach posterity, will do so in vile association with that of 
Deutx** but he entirely overlooks the attempts made by the Duchess and 
her dames to seduce the old General from his duty and allegiance. After 
A scene of this kind had passed. General Dermoncourt says, 

1 dropped tho hand of the Duchuas, wliich 1 held. 

" All tho rrspert that your Royal Iltj^hncss is entitled to you may claim from 
me } every service you may ask of me, which lies within the compass of my ability, 
1 will cheerfully perform, and consider myself fortunate in being able to do so ; your 
every wish also, if 1 can guess it, 1 will anticipate—** I suddenly stopped. 

“ But why say all this ?’* said tlie Duchess. 

<< I will,** I continued, << ask your Royal Highness only one thing in return, which 
is to request Mademoiselle S^ylite never to allude to the same subject again.** 

You hear this, Stylite,*' said the Duchess. Let us talk of something else. Did 
you ever see my son. General ?** 

<< I never had that honour, Madam.” 

Well, he is a bravo child ; very mad like me, very obstinate like me ; but, like 
me, devoted, body and soul, to France.’* 

You love him much, no doubt P’* 

^ As dearly as a mother can love her ron.** 

" Such being the case, your Royal Highness must allow me to observe, that 1 
cannot comprehend how, afier all w^s over in Vend^ when, after the actions at 
Vieillevigne and La Penissiere, all hope was lost, you did not think of I'etuming to' 
thgt son whom you love so dearly. We gave you plenty of time and opportunity.” 

It is now our purpose to trace rapidly the principal events of the 
ea^ai|^ of the Quarterly's '' extraordinary heroine,** whose adventures 
yn^ Imore yomantic, and her exertions greater than those of our own 
Itoyal Charleses. 

The gallant narrator, be he Dumas or Dermoncourt, felicitously Je-t 
scribes these^ad ventures as things ** which began d la Marie^Tkerue^ 
%nd epded d la Marie^Louise^* For this ill-timed pleasantry, he is 
febuked by the reviewer. Notwithstanding the encomiums passed upon 
his chivalrous feeling and gallantry towards the Quarterly's heroine, he 
is told '' the work might have ended in bstter taste without this last 
pleasantry, which Involves Na^leon's widow Marie-Louise in the same 
densure to which the Duchess o^erri»has dnfortunately exposed herself; 
Arailty is certainly no excuse for frailty, and the cases are not parallel, 
for Marie-Louise never volunteered to make her conduct a national con* 
cern ; but General Dermoncourt wal probably, and certainly not unrea- 
sonably indignant at the hypocrisy of a party in France, which osnsared, 
so seyfrely ai^d brutally in MarU^Caroiine, miftUikmva whidi Ih^ 
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forgave, and even applauded in Murie-Louue** Now all tliie, the 

hypocrisy” especially, comes with admirable grace and effect from the 
relentlese and remorseless detractors of Caroline of Brunswick. Twelve 
years have rolled over her grave, over her errors, her virtues, her wrongs, 
and her ilLstarred fortunes; and here we find her memory forming the sub- 
ject of a scoffing article in this same Beview, and in jaxtaposition with this 
vindication of the last heroine of legitimacy. Admirable oonsisteney I 
Ho^ many orthodox standards in morals, in manners, and in mercies to 
frail sinners do the Tory oracles recognise } This one assures us of his 
belief, that Deutz, the Jew.traitor, must have been a — Liberal ; — this is 
4;andid ! We, however, addiit liis justification of Marie^LouUe* In mar- 
^yieg, «»r misallying herself with her chamberlain, she probably, thopgh 
forgetting her glory, consulted her happiness, and probably strengthened 
her virtues in lessening her rank. There can be no oommen term to 
designate her ties, and those still mysterious and degrading liaittoni of 
the Duchess Regent, which the Quarterly reviewer gently calls her 
mrjf alliance. 

The ex-King Charts X. and his children have all along opposed the 
pretensions of the Duchess of Berri to the Regency. They have neve^ 
yet, without a struggle, allowed her to assume much influence in the 
education of her son. By late accounts, it would appear that the ex- 
King has even attempted to recall or nullify his act of abdication iii 
favour of bis grand-son, and that the Duchess Regent refuses, in her 
son's name, to sanction a nullibcutioa of the solemn act, by which the 
finest kingdom in Europe was handed over by a dethroned and su- 
])erannuated prince to a child ; like a rattle flung aside, or a box of 
bon-bons, for whicli the grey-headed original proprietor had no longer 
taste or teeth. How heartily the men of the 30th century must laugh 
at the ** wisdom of their ancestors,” which seriously disciiBsed this and 
similar acts, and fought and bled, and lavished to maintainc, and make 
them good ! To them they will probably appear about as authoritative 
as the act by which the pious Pope Alexander VI., and others of their 
Holinesses, portioned out the New World recently discovered, or yet 
to lie found, among their favourite tributary kings. These wills were 
questioned even then by refractory reigning princes. The rebellions 
people are the questioners of the modern deeds of sovereign conveyan- 
cing. • ^ 

With some difficulty Marie Caroline at last wrung from her imbecile 
father-in-law a letter dated at Edinburgh, addressed to the chiefs of La 
Vendde, bidding them recognise in her the Regent of France. Fur- 
nished with these credentials, the abortive insurrection was organized in 
the latter part of laao, and in the spring of the following ydbr. During 
this period the Duchess lived in differett .parts i)f Italy. Delusion and 
grocA deception prevailed on all hands. The chiefs of La Vendee were 
ffattevad with hopes of foreign aid ; and to the Carlists everywhere, the 
strength, spirit, and importafce of La Vendee, to the cause of legitimacy, 
was exaggerated and misrepresented, ^efore the bul>ble burst, every 
man of sense was quite aware 2f thd real position of the royalist party ; 
hut fe JHabh et la Duokets^* drove them on. The La Vendde of 
liiSO waa no longer that of 1794. The new purchasers of national pro- 
perty had a strong interest in sifp^vting the Meuventent ; and are 
d|ro^y opposed by that interest to the Carlist nobles and their dttmoish- 
ii|g rotainere. The youth of the eonntry, forced out bjothgeoneenflilog^ 
ha4 waited in the armies of Nap^eon,. and brong^ back the new ideas i 
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and the men and electors had long proved their opinions by sending pa« 
triotic deputies to ihe Chambers. 

The semblance of a civil war was at this time absolutely necessalry to 
Louis Philippe. La Vendde furnished a safety-valve for the overboiling 
military feeling of the youth of France^ bent on war for " principle/' 
whether with theCarlists^ the Pope^ Nicholas^ Miguel, or the Dutch King. 
The People of Europe had appealed to France, and all France responded 
to that flattering appeal ! At this crisis the mad crusade of the Duchess 
tallied exactly with the wary policy of Louis Philippe. She formed his 
most useful auxiliary. 

But our object is private, and not political history. The Duchess Re- 
gcrv(, to be near F ranee, resided openly for some time in Piedmont. The 
royalists crowded to her, to aid in organizing the insurrection which was 
to restore Henry V., and establibli his mother in the Regency. The 
government of tho Tuileries remonstrated, and his Sardinian Majesty, 
though, by constitution, very well disposed to^the cause of the Holy 
Alliance, was compelled to send the lady out of his dominions. He wrote 
her a letter which contains an edifying expoek of the tactics of the Holy 
Alliance. '' He informed her that tho sovereigns of Europe, too much 
liarassed themselves by popular discontent manifested in their own do- 
minions, to meddle with other countries, so long ns it could be avoided, 
were unwilling to wage a war of principles with France, as they should 
he but badly seconded by their own subjects. It was their intention, 
liowever, to unite against the French nation on the slightest aggression 
which could afford them a plausible pretence for doing so." 

The letter concluded with the order for her departure. The indigna-. 
tioii of tho Duchess was right royal. She could not comprehend how 
diaries Albert, whom she had seen with cpaulete of red wool, join, as a 
volunteer, the French army <lestiued to conquer Spain, could so soon for- 
got the kind reception he hud met with at the court of Charles X. ; and 
how, eight years after, having himself become a king, he could order her 
to quit his dominions. This letter was a eource of humiliation to which 
she constantly alluded in her conversation with those Frenchmen who 
went to Sestri to receive her commands." 

The Duchess went to Rome w’here the Pope presented to her the too 
famous Christianized Jew, Deutz. 

She resolved to land in France, though every pruderitman, however 
warmly he might be attached to the restoration of her son, wrote her not 
to come." According to her admirer, the gallant old Dermoncourt, thie 
lady, remarkable for sclf-willedness, ''restless, and adventurous,"po88es8e9 
another quality often attributed to Princes as well as Iridi pigs. " It is a 
peculiarity," lie says, "in the character of the Duchess of Berri, to adhere 
more strongly to her resolutions when any opposition is offSered to them /' 
and, accordingly, having determined to land in France, and hazard every 
extremity of suffering to the unhappy persons whose mistaken sense of 
loyalty placed them in connexion with a w^man whose incapacity wae 
only surpassed Tiy her violence, •he made good her purpose. Her land- 
ing was characteristic of all her subsequent proceedings. It blew so 
hard that the captain would not land ; but it " being a peculiarity in tbe 
character of the Duchess to adhere more strongly to her resolution when 
any opposition is offered to thero,"%he peremptorily ordered oiita beat, 
and, w If h Manors and General Bourmont, reached the shore unperoeived, 
and a^ter eona^ecable danger. N%ht set in. She slept under a rock, 
wrapped in a cloyk, with the two genttemen as her guards* With day* 
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light they could observe the progress of the preconcerted movement in 
Marseilles. They saw the white flag raised ; soon, however, to be dis- 
|daoed by the tri-color ; and heard the drums heating to arms, — the Na- 
tional Guards assembled, the few Carlists who had mustered took fright, 
the steamer stood 4)ff to sea, and Madame, and her two knights, having 
their retreat thus cut oif, were forced to adopt some expedient. The 
resolution adopted by the Duchess was to cross the kingdom, and take 
shelter in La Vendee. 

She declared, that since she had entered France, she would not leave it, and, 
with the rapidity aheaye attendant upon her resolves, g[nve ordera for immediate de- 
parture. She was desirous of dakinff advantage of the darkness of the night to make 
the ftrat stage as long as possible. They had neither horse, nor mule, nor carriage 
but the Duchess declared that she was a very goihl walker. Nothing was now want- 
ing but a guide; and the owner of the hut* having offered his services, the mother 
of Henry V. replied by repeating her orders for instant departure. 

The Duchess of Berri had a friend residing in the neighbourhood of Montpellier, 
upon whose fidelity and attachment she could depend. It was thei'efore advisable to 
reach his house as soon as^ptissible ; but as the high roads were, no doubt, already 
guarded, and a woman and two men of the appearance of the princess and her com- 
panions, travelling on •foot, whether they journeyed by day or by uight, could not 
possibly escape the attention of the police, her royal highness asked the guide, if he 
knew of any road through the mountain^ and on his replying in the aflirinative, ex- 
claimed, Then lead the way.** 

The little party now loft the sca-shore. The night was dark, and they could die- 
tinguish Marseilles at the other extremity of the bay, only by its mimeroUS lights, 
which twinkled like stars. Now and then a murmur arose from the agitated city, 
and being carried forward by a low and humid current of air, reached the ears of the 
travellers. Then the Duchess would turn round, cast another parting glance to- 
wards the city of her lost hopes, and again resume her wearisome journey with a sigh. 
These symptoms of regret did not, however, last long ; and no sooner had she lost 
sight of Marseilles, than she seemed to havs forgotten her disappoiutnieiit, and to 
think of nothing but the road, the difficulties and ruggediicss of which increased 
with every step of her posgress. 

The fatigue, hardship, and privations, which the Duchcas of Berri un- 
derwent on this and subsequent journeys, and when afterwards engaged 
for ten days in the insurrectionary movements of the Chouans, her 
condition too, being that in which *Madics wish to be who love their 
lords," is incredible. She siifiTcred more personal hardship than would 
have destroyed a half dozen poiMmrdes hi* like circumstances; nor is it 
unreasonable to assume that one motive to her exertions might have 
been that of Christian, the pilgrim, in the Slough of Despond, strug- 
gling to get rid of his burden. The conduct of the Duchess, at this 
time, is more like that of a reckless creature abandoned to despair under 
the apprehension of discovery, hy the parish beadle, and disgrace 
from society, than that of a rational being who cared anything for her- 
self ; laying altogether out of view the many noble and disinterested 
persona she was involving, in what tl^y saw to h'e utter ruin. 

On the morning of her second bivouac, an 'ailventuro occurred, which 
is worthy of commemoration, and another proof of the desperate feelings 
of the ^chess. ^ 

At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The instant there was light enough, the 
guide, who had gone astray, dtstoverid wliei'e he was. The Duch^s perceiving a 
country-seat at a little distance, asked to whom it belonged. 

<< To a furioua republican,*' the guide answered ; and, what is more, he is Mairo 
of tho^pommune of C * * V* «Veiy welk replied the prinoeu, *«condoGt mo 
.'thither.** Her oompankme looked at hw with astonishment. 


^ A chatcoal bomefs hut, in which Bonrmoiit had left tbs l^chess wliyo he re- 
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“ Ocntlemen/*jBlie said, in the tone of voice which she alwa 3 's assumes when her de« 
termination is irrevocable, turning; towards them, and irithoht g;iving them time to 
speak) ♦* the moment is come when we must part. There is lets danger for us sepa* 
rateJy than if we remained together. Monsieur de Bourmoiit, you shall receive mj 
orden at Nantes : proceed thither, and wait there for me. Mousicur de Metiars, do 
you reach Montpellier ; there I will let you know where I am. Adieui gentlemen ; 

I wish you a safe journey, and may God be with you ! So saying, she gave them 
her hand to kisS) and took leave of them. They both withdrew, well knowing that 
reiuonsirance would be vain. The Duchess, on finding herself alone, repeated her 
order to tlie guide to conduct her to the lioiise of the iiiaire. In a quarter of an 
hour they were in the inaire's drawing-room, and notice was given to the master of 
the house that a lady w'anttMl to speak to him in private. He made his appearance 
in about ten minutes, and the Duchess advanced to m^et liim. 

« Sir,” said she, “ you are a n'piib^ican, I know ; but no political opinions can he 
applied to a proscribed fugitive. 1 am the Durhess of Berri, — and I am come to ask 
you for an asyluiu.” 

‘•My liousL* is at your senire, Madam.” 

“ Your office enables you to provide me with a passport, and 1 have depended on 
your getting one for me.” 

“ I will procure you one.** 

“ I must to-inorrow proceed to the neighbourhood of Montpellier ; will you aflbrd 
me the meant of doing so ?** * 

•• 1 will myself conduct you thither.” 

“ Now, Sii,” continued the Duchess, hdldlng out her hand to him, “order a bed 
to he got ready for me, and you sliall see that the Dncliess of Berri can sleep soundly 
even under the roof of a republican.** 

Next eveiiiiig, the Duchess was near Montpellier ; she had travelled thither in the 
maire*8 char-il-banc, seated by his side. 

It is quite clear that there was no urgent desire to arrest the Duchesa 
at this time, nor indeed at any time. 

She travelled from Montpellier to Toulouse with M. de Menars, and 
there lield a s(»rt of public levee, of which an old maiden royalist lady, 
who wjm aB'ronted at not receiving iin invitation, ran about and told 
everybody. Sunietiincs her movements were all mystery, at other times 
she threw oflP all fear. 

From 'rouloii.se, she was accompanied by M. dc Menars, to the cha- 
teau of a (hirlist, in the vicinity of her final prison, the fortress 
of Blaye. From this resting-place, where she remained a week, she 
wrote to her parti.sans at Nantes, those in the south, and also in Paris, 
exiiorting them to “ take courage ! lam in France, and shall soon be in 
La V^endee. It is from thence you will receive my deQnitive orders, 
and tliey will reach you before the 35th instant. Get ready then ; there 
has been nothing but mistake and error in the south. I am eathfied 
with ile preparations ; it will perform its promises. My faithful pro- 
vinces in the west never fail in theirs. In a short time, dl France shall 
be called upon to resume its ancient dignity and its ancient happiness/' 

A proclamation, by Madame, was issued to tlie inhabitants of the 
western provinces. • ® 

“ I am at length among thli people of heroes. Open your doors to the fortunes of 
France ; I will place myself at your head, certain as 1 am of conquering with such 
men. ^ 

“ Henry V. calls upon yon ; his mother, the Regent of France, haft devoted herself 
to your happiness : on Some futura day Henry# V. will be our brother iti arms, ahonld 
the enemy thivaten our faithfttl countries. Let ui repeat onr old, and nor Hew err. 
* Long live the King ! Long live Henry V I* ** 

It was with the utmost roluetance^that the chiofs of Lm Vond^ After 
earnest remonstrances, obeyed the cmli of this weak and vain creatare, 
urged oh by so jni^y private and purely selfish motives, in the mad ca- 
reer sHe had commenced ; nor can the most fantastic loyaltyi and ovMr- 
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strained sense of liononr^ palliate the weakness and guilty cowardice of 
the men who plunged their country into a hopeless civil war» and sncri. 
ficed their brave and devoted followers^ fur the obstinacy or caprice of a 
lieartlessy brainless woman. Seven of the twelve cliiofs, who were 
to lead the twelve divisions of the Generalissimo Cbarrette, pro- 
tested against the order to rise^ on a fixed day, in the name of their 
men, whom they sent to their homes ; but declared that, so far as re- 
garded their individual persons, their blood, under all circumstances, 
belonged to the Ducliess, and they were ready to shed it for her. They 
trusted, however, that Bhe«surely would nut assume before God and man 
the terrible responsibility of dragging their peasants into an attempt 
which would prove nothing hut a snnguirfary and useless piece of ];gsh- 
ness, since La Vendee, reduced tt> its own means, had no other hope 
but to protract a civil war in four or five departments, which would 
thereby be cut oft* from all communicMitiori with the rest of France. 

'J'he separatists were ridiculed, by the Duchess and her friends, under 
the nickname of Panrai/Herny a species of cabhiige, whicli springs rapidly, 
and then decays wifliout foriiiiiig in a head. The Marquis ^of Coislin, 
one of the ino.st distinguished of the (\arlists, did all in his power to 
dissuade the l)u<;hess from lier mod enterprise, by arguments addressed 
at great length, to tlie reason and generosity, with which she did not 
happen to he endowed. 'I'lie Regent wtmld not he convinced, and Do 
Coislin rushed upon ruin, to himself and the cause, w'ith his eyes open, 
and prepared against the day when, by Madame's express orders, which 
every loyal gentleman was hound to obey, arms were to be assumed. 

General de Bourmont, who had reached Nantes, was as adverse to the 
movement as any one else, and ventured to suspend the order for a few 
days, in the hope thpt the Regent might he brought to reason ; and the 
Carlists in Paris, to whom the Duchess had sent her imperative orders, 
without even the key to the cypher in which they were conveyed, were 
in utter consternation. As the Duke of Fit/james and Chateaubriand 
durst not hazard a journey to La Vendee, without incurring suspicion, 
the task of warning the Regent, was deputed to M. Berryer. The 
organization of La Vendee is shewn J)y the following singular ex- 
tract, and still better by what follows in the description of M. Berryer's 
route to the Jiead quarters of the Duchess. Having given a military 
survey of the country, the historian of the campaign says, 

Rut thess roads arc prarccly tnoro favourable to military operations than the 
smaller cross-roads. Bordered on either side with wide and deep ditches, bushes, and 
trees, somctiities bctw'een two slopes, they give the Choiians great facility in forming 
ambuscades on their whole length. Bmdes this, each individual estate, great aud 
small, is surrounded with a hedge ; and these estates conininnicate frith one another, 
only by means of small wickets made of same inatdrials as tin* enclosure. The 
inhabitants of the country alone can discover ftiese opening}*, termed vckalicrBi and il' 
pursued, can raise a wicket and replace it so ns to render the spot where they passed 
imperceptible to their puiisuers. Thus, a Vendcan, as I have already stated, foils 
every strategic calculation of |^e military art, espriially when made for open plains. 

As for the army which }*ou expect evei;y instant to encounter, it vanishes like 
smoke, for in truth it has no exibtenc% 

When a day is fixed on to strike a blow, at daybreak or even during tbs liight, the 
tocsin is sounded In the village designated as the point of union. Tlte nsighbouriitg 
village reply in the same manner, and the villagers quit their cottages, if it be in 
the ntj^t, or their ploughs if in the day, ^throwing upon their shoulder the gnn which 
they scarcely ever quit. Having stuff^ their belt with cartridges, they tie thfdr 
handkerchief round a hroad-brimmed hat which shades their Sun-bnnit celsnteiuuice 
stop at their church to utter a short prayer^ then inSpltbd Althea tdro-fbliilefaitB, in 
and in the justice of their cause, they wend their wa|^ all parti of the conn- 
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tty to the common centre. Their chiefii soon arrive, who acquaint them with Aa 
cause of their being assembled ; and if the object be to attack some patriot columSf 
these chiefs state the road which the column will pursue, and the hour it will pass. 
Then, when this infoimatiun is tvell understood by all, the chief in command gives 
them the plan of the battle in the following tvords: 

^ Efmrjnllez twuSf mea para /” “ Scatter yonrselves my fine fellows 

Immediately each breaks, not from the mnks, but from the group, marches off his 
own way, proceeds onward with precaution and in silence, and in a short time every 
tree, every bush, every tuft of furze bordering either side of the high-road, conceals 
a peasant with a gnu in one hand and supporting himself with the other, crouched 
like a wild beast, without motion and scarcely breathing. 

Meanwhile, the patriot coliinm, uneasy at the thought of seme iiiiknoivn danger, 
advances towards the defile, precetled by scotits, u4io pass without seeing, touch 
without feeling, and are allowed to go byscathless. But tlie moment the detach- 
me^ is in the middle of the pass/ jammed in between two sloping hanks, as if it 
were in an iininensc rut, and unable to deploy either to the right or to the left — aery, 
■ometimes an imitation of that of an owl, issues frem one extremity, and is repeated 
along the whole line of ambuscade. This indicates that each is at his post. A hu- 
man cry succeeds, one of war and of death. In an instant each hush, each tuft of 
furze, glan's with a sudden flash, and a shower (»f balls strikes whole files of soldiers 
to Che earth, without tiieir being able to perceive the enemies who slaughter them. The 
dead and wounded lie piled upon each other on the road; ai d if the column is not 
thrown intre disorder, and the voices of the officei-s are heard afmve the firing — if, in 
short, the troops attempt to grapple body to body with (heir assailants, who strike 
without showing themselves — if they cliiiib the slope like a glacis, and scale the 
hedge like a wall, the peasants have already had time to retire behind a second enclo- 
sure, whence the'invisihle firing recommences as murderous as before. Should this 
second hedge be stormed in the same manner, ten, twenty, nay, a hundred similar en- 
trenchments ofler successive shelters to this destructive retreat : for the country is thus 
divided for the security of the diildren of the soil, which seems to show a maternal 
solicitude for their presen'atiun, hy offering them a shelter everywhere, and their 
enemies everywhere a grave. 

it is not wonderful tlint reheJlion, when tlie henrt is in it, which it 
WAS far from being in the last movement, is not easily subdued in La 
Vende'e. 

M. Borryer’s route is a tale of romance. After an interview with Bour- 
inont at Nantes, who hig^hly appntved of his purpose of dissiiadinpr the 
Duchess Recent, in name of her friends and her son's cause, in Paris, 
from her wild enterprize, he inquired at her ajgents in Nuiites, where he 
Was to find the heroine." He was thus p^uicled : — 

In fact, no sooner did the peatintit |>eiTeive the cabriolet in motion than lie 
trotted forward, so that M. Berryer could follow^ without losing sight of him. In 
this manner they crossied the bridues and entert>d the open country. The peasant 
never once turned his head towanls the person he tvas guiding, but jogged on with 
inch apparent carelessness and inattention, that M. Berryer more than once thought 
himself the dupe of some uiystifiration. With regtird to the cab. driver, as he was 
not in the secret, he ronld give no infoniiarioii about the road they were pursuing; and 
when, on his asking whither he was to drive, his fare had mei%ly replied, ^ Follow 
that man,'* he ctly obeyed the injunction, and took nu moi*e notice of the guide 
than the latter took of him. 

After a journey of two hbun and » hklf, during u hich M. Berryer felt considera- 
ble uneasiness, they arrived at a small town, and the peasant on hoi>el)ack stopped 
in front of the only inn it coiitaiiicti, and alighted. The c.ib immediately drew up 
Ht the siiine place, and AT. Beri 7 er got out. The peaspnt then continued bis journey 
on foot ; and M. Beiryer, having told the cab-diiver to ^eaic lor him there till sixo’UocIc 
the next evening, instantly followed hisnstmnge gui||le. 

Having advancetl about a hiindreii yards, tlw guide entered a house; and as during 
this short walk M. Berryer had gained upon him, he followed close at his heels. The 
man opened the door of the kitchen, wliere the mistress of the house w^s aione, and 
pointing to M. Berryer, who was close beliiTid him said Here'ii a gentleman wiio 
must be conducted.'* 

He shall be conducted,** i‘eplied the mistreat of the house. 

No sooner had ahe vfiewA these words than the peasant opened a door and disap- 
peared, without givinp M. ^erryer time to thank or remunerate him. 'hie Hhiihreia 
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of the honee then made the stranger a sign to he mated, and contlnncd, without say- 
ing a single syllable^ to attend to tier housetiold affairs, as If she were alone. 

Aetlence of three-quarters of an hour succeeded the sole mark of poUteuesa which 
M« Berryer had receired, and was only interrupted by the arriral of the master of 
the house, who bowed to the stranger without evincing either surprise or cuiiosity ; 
only he looked towards his wife, and the latter, without stirring from her place, and 
without interruption to what she was doing, repented the words previously uttei*^ by 
the guide—** Here's a gentleman who must be conducted.*' 

In this manner he was conducted from post to post, by silent guides, 
till, in defiance of General Dermoncourt’s patroles, he reached Madame 
at a farm-house, and the Vciideari chief, giving the password, they wore 
admitted. * 

“ We want to sec Monsieur Charles, ** said the sliief. 

“ He is asleep," the old woman replied ; *‘ but he gave orders to be immediadely 
inforiiied if any one arrived. Couic into the kitchen, and 1 will go and awaken 
him." 

** Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris." 

The old woman left them tti the kitchen, and they approached tlie fire-place, 
in which were still some burning enibeiti, the remains of the fire used during the day. 
One extremity of a buar^ was in the fire-place, wliilst at the other there was a slit 
coiitaiiiiiig one of those lighted pioers of pine which, in the Vendeau cottages, are used 
as torches in lieu of lanifis or candles. 

In about ten minutes she returned, and informed M. Berryer that Monsieur Charles 
was ready to receive him. He accordingly followed lier up a rickety staircase outside 
tlie house, which seemed scarcely fastened to the wall. It led to a small room on the 
first fioor, tiie only one in the house at all fit to he inhabited. 

This was the apartment of the Duchess of Berri, into which the old woman ushered 
M, Berryer, shut the door, and returned to the kitchen. 

All M. Berryer's attention was now directed to tne Durhess, who was in bed, upon 
a wooden bedstead, clumsily^niade with a hedging-bill. She had shtsds of the finest 
lawn, and was covered with a Scotch shawl of green and red phud. She had on her 
bead one of those woollen coifs worn by the women of tlie country, the pinners of 
which fall over the shoulders. The walls of the room irrre bare, the apartment was 
warmed by an awkward stove of piaster of Paris, and the only furniture, besides the 
bed, was a table covered with papers, ii{»om which were two brace of pistols, and in a 
comer, a chair, upon which lay the complete diess of a peasant boy, and a black 
wig. 

I have already stated that the olyect of M. Derryer’s inteiTiew with the Duchesi 
was to persuade her to quit France; but, as 1 cannot give tiic particulars of this cyn- 
versation without iiitrouucitig, into niatteiv of general interest, Mich as might prove 
injurious to private individuals, 1 sliall paw it ovdr in silence. The reader, with the 
details wc have ahviidy given, may easily supply this deficiency. At three o'clock in 
the morning, but* not until that hotir, the Duchess of Berri yielded to the arguments 
urged by M. Berryer, both in his own name, and in that of his party. Nevertheless, 
though she might easily have convinced herself that VC17 little advantage could be ex- 
pected frtim an armed insurrection, it %va8 not without tears and cries of despair that 
she gave up the point. 

** Well, it it settled," she said; « I must quit France ; but I will not return, you 
may depend upon it ; for 1 will not come hark with foreign armies.^ They are only 
waiting, as you well know, tor a proper time ; then, when the day coiucii, they will 
demand my son. Not that they chi’© mu^i tnore aJ>out him than they did about 
Louis XVIII. in 1813; but he will prove a means of their having a party at Paris. 
Wcllt but they shall not have my son; they shall not have him upon any considera- 
tioD. I would rather he should labour In the mountains of Calabria. Look you, M. 
Beiryer ; if he is to pui-chase Ae thi-onc of France by the cession of a province, of a 
city, of a fortress, of a house, nay^ of a noor doitage such as 1 nouf inhabit, I give you 
the word of a Regent and a mother thm he shall never be king." ^ 

This was a clap-trap, which the Pucheas constantly employed to 
flatter* the feeling of the nationil^ glory, shared alike by Carlist and 
Republican. She had agreed to quit France, and a route was arranged, 
but in a few hours she changed her mind, doubtless more 
jcqaaons than her friends could at that time undeittaad. M. 9erryer 
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returned in consternation to Xantos; and the Regent of France 
issued a fresh proclamation, commanding that the rising, fixed for the 
84th of May, should take place on the ith of June. '' I call all men of 
valour to my standard! God will aid us in saving our country; no 
danger, no fatigue shall discourage me ; I will appear at the very first 
meeting." — Bourrnont had no alternative, and made a virtue of neces- 
sity. 

The troops and national guard were now in full activity. Skirmishes 
took place frequently during the week ; the chateaux of the Vendean 
chiefs wore searched, jilundered of storcM ajid papers, and sometimes 
burnt. Several of the leaders were surprised by the activity of General 
Dennoncourt, and made prisoners ; and if his head was afterw'ards, as 
we have said, a little turned hy the blandishments of his heroine, he 
at this time di<l excellent service, and, moreover, sliewed great generosi- 
ty to alibis prisoners. It was well known that the Duchess of Berri was 
in the field, and every day reports were abroad that she was captured. 
Her wardrobe was captured, and her saddle. However severe the duty 
of the Duchess w'hilc on active service, the period^ w’us not of very long 
duration. Tlie rising was on the itli of June : before the 16th of that 
month, as she obstinately refused to quit France, she was induced to enter 
Nantes in disguise. This scheme, the Cluarterhf reviewer rightly concludes, 
was devised by the disgusted leaders, anxious to be free of this foolish 
woman and lier counsels. She was made to believe that the castle of 
Nantes might be seized by a coup de main ; that this city should be de- 
clared the centre of the provisional government, and herself proclaimed 
Regent of the kingdom I This was a scheme too hrillinnt and captivating 
to l>e resisted ; and the Duchess having, as we are told in tlie Quarterly, 
** ill vain shared the dangers of the field and the painful labours of the 
hospitals f [can one help laughing !] entered Nantes disguised as a pea- 
sant girl, accompanied only by Mademoiselle Eulalie de Kersabiec and 
M. de Menars. 

In ronsequeiu’o of thii decision, the Duchess of Berri set out, on the very next 
murkflt-day, which I believe was the 16th of June, at six oVlock in the moriung 
from a cottage at which she had slept, >iituated in the neighbourhood of Chatcau- 
Thibaiid. Mademoiselle de Keisnliiec was dressed like the Duchess, and M. de Mc- 
nars as a farmer. They had ftve leagties to journey on foot. 

After travelling half an hour in this trim, the thick, nailed shoes and worsted 
atockings, to which the Duchess was not accustomed, hurt her feet. Still she attempt- 
eil to walk ; hut, judging that if she coniinued to wear these shoes and stockings, 
she should soon he niiable to proceed, she seated herself upon the bank of a ditch, 
took them oif, thnist them into her large pockets, and continued her journey barefoot. 

A moment after, having remarked the peasant-girls who passed her on the road, 
■he peroeivedlth^t the fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic whiteness of her legs, 
were likely to betray her ; she therefore went to the road-side, took some dark-co. 
loured earth, and after rabbing her legs With it, resumed her walk. She had still four 
leagues to travel before ahe reached the place of her destination. 

Tho old General here becomes quite flowery and pathetic, in depicting 
the sufferings of her who, only two years bt^fore, held the place of 
Queen Mother "in the Tuileries^ possessed Cfaambord and Bagatelle, 
and rode in a carriage drawn by six horses, with body-(guards clad in 
gold and silver/' dto. 6co Oh ! these are curious times we live in, 
when almost every country has its ki^gs who wander barefooV through 
the highways 1" Without shartug in all the high-flown griefs of the 
old General, we allow, that after bar ten days* campaign, the Duebem 
did re^iUre thereat most neeeasary to any female bred in civilixed society, 
and in her dellcatf cordition. Nothing of the in-bred grace of royalty. 
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t!ie ** air of condition/’ at any time betrayed the Queen Mother/* or 
revealed the goddess in the country woman’s garb. At this time, as at 
others, she escaped unnoticed. 

At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and the Duchess put on her shoes and stock- 
ings to enter the town. On reaching tlie Pont Pyiinile, she /blind herself in the midst 
of a detachment commanded by an officer fbrmerly in the royal guard, and whom she 
recognised as having often seen on duty at her palace. 

Opposite to tlic Boii/fiii, somebody tupped the Duchess on the shoulder; she started 
and till lied round. The person guilty of this famillurity was an old apple-woman, 
who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground and was unable by herself to replace 
it upon her head. 

My good girls,*' she said, addressing the Duchess and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec., 

** help me, pray, to take np iny basket, and I will give each of you an apple." 

The Duchess of Herri immediately seized a handl/i of the basket, made a sign to J^er 
companion to take the other, and the load was quickly placed in equilibrium upon 
the head of the old woman, who was going an ay without giving the promised re- 
ward, when the Duchess seized her by the ami, and said, ** Stop, mother, where's my 
apple ?" ^ 

The old woman having given it to her, she was eating it with an appetite sharp- 
ened hy’a walk of five leagues, wlien, raising her eyes, they fell upon a placsrd headed 
by these three words in vei'y large letters: — 

STATE OF SIEGE. 

This was tlie Ministerial decree which outlawed four departments of La Veiidde 
and set a price upon the Duchess's head. She approached the placard and calmly read 
it through, notwithstniuliug the iTmonstraiiees of Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, who 
pressed her to hasten to the house where she was experleti. But the Duche^ts replied 
that the placard concerned herself too nearly for her not to make herself acquainted 
ivith its contents. Tlie alarm of her two companions, whilst she was reading it, may 
easily be imagined. 

At length she resumed her walk, and in a few iniimtes reached the house at which 
she was expected. There she took off her clotlics covered with dirt, which are now 
preserved there as relics. She soon aftenvnrds pioceeded to the residence of Mesfle- 
inoi^ellt'S Deguigny, Hue Jtaiite.dii-C'hnteau, No. where an apartment was prepared 
for her, and, witliiu this apartment, a place of concealment. The apartment w'lts 
nothing hut a niansarde on the tliird floor, consisting of two small rooms ; and the 
place of concealment was a recess ndthia an angle closed by tlic chimney of the in- 
nermost loom. All iron plate formed the entrance to the hiding-place, and was open- 
ed by a spring. 

This was the hiding-place in wliich she was finally caught, five months 
afterwards. • 

Deiitz, the converted Jew, who bad been the able and active agent of 
the Duchess mi various occasions, and also in raising a loan to be 
shared hetw*ceii her and Don Miguel, and in corresponding with her 
partisans in di/Ferent quarters, now became the agent of the French 
Government in betraying her. It was^^^Md at the time, that Jealousy 
was the leading motive of Dentz in betraying the Duchess, as he had 
formerly been a favourite himself.* On this point wes can say no. 



* Hyacinth Simon Deutz waft born at Cologne In 180^. When eighteen or 
twenty years of age he became a journeyman printer at M. Didot’t. About this 
period, nls brother-in-law, M. Dhick, having become a Catholic, Deutz, Imriiged at 
this conversion, uttered sneh ftliful threats that Drbck applied to the police Ibr piro- 
teCtion. Neverithelcfls, two hr years nflerwards, Deutz’ft Judaical fanaticUUn 
had ftubftided so eonsiderably, that he eAiti declared hit intention of himself embrac- 
ing the Catholic faith, and Ibr this purpose solicited, through his brother4n-law, an 
audlhnca of the Archbishop of Paris. During the progress of hls conversion, 
this pr^U^ tiiinking that it itrohld P9>bably be more rapid ahd ffihn ettcadous 
ai; Aomc, aavisbd him to proceed thither. Deutz accordingly peirfonnhd this louvtooy 
In the beginning of the year 1828. M- de Qnelen nasbmininMM 'him in the iJ^g^ 
leribs to CaMinal Capdiari, tiken Prelhct of the Prdpnganda, lyid nbwGreftro Xlvi 
Leo Xll. the then reigning Pope, directed Archbishop Ojtini^ rnstrUOt nlm ^ Ithe 
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thing. His mo^ves were probably merely sordid ; and we fully* agree 
with the reviewer^ that this worthy could not be that still great unknown, 
the lover of the Duchess of Ilerri ; as for any thing that appears in 
this hook at least, she had not seen him from the end of 1830 till he 
obtained an audience of her on the Slat October, 1832, and revealed 
her hiding-place to the police. It was not without some difficulty that 
he iiiM'le his way to her. The Duchess, whose condition by this time 
made sequestration from all strangers peculiarly desirable, was now so 
closely watched by the little coterie around her, that Bourmont himself 
was, with difficulty, permitted to see her. Concealment for a short time 
longer w^as scarcely more desirable to herslblf, than to those who had 
built so many extravagant hopes on the success of her cause, on the Regency 
mfj the restoration of her son. At the first interview, the Jew-Chris- 
tian neither knew the house nor the street where he had been, and he 
was obliged to solicit another, which the Duchess willingly granted. 
This t(»ok place a week later, when she had prepared despatches to 
intrust to him. 

By his information the house and the street w/^re invested by troops 
and the police. The Duchess, one of her ladies, M. Mensirs, and 
M. (vuibourg found a hasty refuge in the place of concealment behind 
the grate, exactly as the soldiers entered the apartment. The ladies of 
the house were closely guarded. Two female servants shewed [the 
fidelity in which the Jew protege of the Pope, the agent of Madamt^ so 

Catholic religion. For notnf time, and on several occasions, Deutz seemed to waver 
ill his reNolution. In 1828 he w'rote as foUoivs 

“ I have experienced some days of storm, and was even on the eve of returning to 
Paris without bujitiaiii. This was the last struggle of expiring Judaism. Thanks 
be t</(fod, my eyes are now entirely opened, and in a short time 1 shall have the 
happiness of being a Christian." 

He was at length judged worthy of baptism, and Baron Mortler, Fiiwt Secretary 
of Embassy, was his godfather. An Italian princess w^as the other sponsor. 

Tiius it was by betraying his God that he exercised himself in the art of betraying 
man. 

He was soon after presented to the Pope, who received him Tvith the most bene- 
volent kindness. A pension of twenty-Ave piastres [nve pounds sterling] a month 
bad l>een allowed him, the moment he arrived at Home, from the funds of the Pro- 
paganda. His brother-in-law, Drack, being recommended to the Duchess of Berrl 
by Baron Mortier, had been appointed librarian to her Royal Highness. It was at 
this period that, on the recomniciidatioii of the Pope, Deutz was admitted into the 
Convent of the Holy Apostles as a boarder, and he always continued to afTect the 
greatest devotion in public. Nevertheless, the perwms who were intimate with him* 
easily perceived with what view he Itad made his abjuration. Most of his original 
patrons discoveied that lie w'ns deceiving them, and abandoned him successively. 
He soon had noiliing left hut the support of Cardinal Cspellari, who seeing him but 
seldom, continifed to feel the same interest in his welfare. 

Ill 1830, Deutz, under pretence that ^e would no longer live upon charity, obtained 
fi'om his patron, the present Pope, a lew thousand franca, with which he left Rome, 
to settle, he said, as a bookseller, at New York. In 1831, he leturned to Prance^ 
after having spent the funds destined to purchase his stock in trade. Prom France 
ho again went to Italy. At this period the Dnehess^f Bern, who was making pre- 
parations for her landing in Prance, wjis in search dp .ii" resolute and intelBgent man 
to undertake certain missions of the higheat iinportance, in Spain, PortngaJ, and 
Russia. The Pope mentioned Deuta to the Duchess, as a man perfectly qualified /or 
such an undertaking, and deserving of her fullest confidence. On this recommenda- 
tion the Duchess of Derri decided upon seeing him. 

At Massa, a town belonging to the Oiirfty of Modena, and situated upon the coast 
of Tuscany, he hail several audiences of the Dnehess, hut always in different houses. 
He set ejt, with initrucfioiii of the aiost delicate nature^ which he fidfflied with 
great ability. ‘ 
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liuneniably failed ; one itas Charlotte Moreau^ the feinme-de-chumbrc^ 
deeigiiated by Deutz as devoted heait and soul to the Duchess of Berri ; 
the other was Marie Boissy^ the cook. The latter was taken to the 
castle, thence to the barracks of the gendarmes, where, as threats had 
no effect upon her, an attempt was made to bribe her. Sums, constantly 
increased in amount, were offered to her, and spread successively before 
her ; but her unvarying reply was that she knew not where the Duchess 
of Berri was. 

General Dermoncourt h«*ts a note stating, that the Duchess had agents 
at Paris, in the family or Government of Louis Philippe, who gave her 
constant information of all tliat passed in the offices of the Ministers and 
at the Tuileries ; the English translator sa^^s that this was M. d'Argout, 
then Minister of Commerce. We should call him traitor, if nut 
Buaded that these communications were made by direct connivance, 
or a politic contrivance, to be rid of a personage who boasted that ** if 
made a prisoner, the three great ^powers, Spain, Prussia, and Russia, 
would claim her." Tile Holy Alliance," said the Duchess, would 
never have suffered ^nie to appear before a Court of Assize; for the 
dignity of every crowned head in Europe would be compromised by it." 
Even the Holy Alliance must by this time sec the wisdom of ** Dignity" 
which must he maintained by a general war, being placed in more prudent 
keeping than in that of a lady, thus described by her admirer the old 
General 

Marie Caroline, like all youn^ Neapolitan zirls, of whatever rank or atation, has 
received scarcely any education. With her, all is nature and instinct. Slie is a crea- 
ture of iinpulBc; tiie exi(;eiicies of etiipiettc are insuppurtuble to her, and she Is ig;- 
lioraut of the very I'oruis of the world. She ullowii her feelings to curry her away, 
without attempting to restrain them ; and when any one has inspiied her with conU- 
deuce, slie yields to it without restriction. She is capable of supporting the greatest 
fatigue, and ciicouiiteriug the most uppaliiug danger, with the patience and courage 
of u soldier. Ttie least 4 ontradiction exasperates her — then her naturally pale cheeks 
become flushed ; she screams, and jumps about, iitiU threatens, and weeps by turns, 
like a spoiled child ; and then again, like a child, the moment you give way to her 
and appear to do what she desires, she smiles, is instantly appeased, and offers you 
her hand. > 

Before we quit this branch of tlie story, it is proper to net before those 
who make rank the standard of honour, the contrast between the con- 
duct of Marshal Soult, Peer of France, and Marie, the cook-maid of the 
Demoiselles Deguigny. Among the curious correspondence seized by 
General Dermoncourt, was a letter from the Marshal to the Duchess 
Regent, stating, that he would ** be entirely hers, on condition that she 
would re-establish, in his favour, the office of (/onstable of Franco i 

To return to the poor Duchess in tlie rat's hole. I'hc search lasted all 
night. At last it was imagined the Duchess had escaped, t}g>ugh the house 
was not yet abandoned ; soldiers and|»olico agents filled every room ; two 
gendarmes were placed in the apartmeht in which was the place of con* 
cealment. The weather was very 6old, and they lighted some turf in tlie 
grate/ and set it a-hlaze with heaps of the Quotidienne, which lay about 
the room ; thus, by a sfdWar kind of retribution, the Carlisi Journal as 
literally smoked, or burntetot tl^ Duchess, as illegitimacy destroyed the 
cause of the legitimates. The heat and smoke became intolerable to 
the four miserable, cooped, up persons. Their situation was insufferable. 

Bsdi BiMneat rarified the air ia tht rectos still more, whilst the external air did 
not enter in sufficient quantity to enable the poor sufferers to breathe Artely. Their 
Iniifs became drtadAilly oppressed ; and to remain ten minutes longer in such a fur- 
nace would he to endanger the life of her Boyal Highnmi. oEsqh of her cmiipnBloDs 
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entreated her to go out ; but she positively refoaed. Big tears of rage rolled frojji 
her eyes, and the burning air immediately dried them upon her eheeks* Her drew 
again caught dre^ and again she extinguished it ) but the movement she made In 
doing so, pushed back the spring tvhich closed the dour of the recess, and the plate of 
the chimney opened a little. Mademoiselle de Kersabiec immediately put forwaixl 
her hand to close it, ami burned herself dreadfully. 

The motion of the plate having made the turf placed against it roll back, this 
excited the attention of the gendarme, who was trying to kill the time by reading 
some nuniliers of the Quotidienne, and who thought he had built his pyrotechnic 
edifice with greater solidity than it seemed to possess. The noise made by Made, 
moiselle de Kersabiec inspired him with a curious idea ; fancying that there were 
rats in the wall of the chimney, and that the heat would force them to come out, he 
awoke his companion, and they placed themselves, sword in hand, one on each side 
of the chimney, ready to cut in twain the first rat that should appear. 

They were in this ridiculous attitude, when the Duchess, who must have possessed 
an extraoi dinary degree of courage to have supported so long as she bad done the 
agdiiy she endured, declared she could hold out no longer. At the same instant M. 
de Menars, who had long before pressed her to give herself up, kicked open the plate. 
The gendarnies started back in astonishinetit, calling out, 

“ Who’s there ?** ^ 

«( replied the Duchess. I am the Duchitss of Berri ; do not hurt me.” 

The geiiilHrmes immediately rushed to the fire-place, and kicked the blazing fuel 
out of the chimney. The Duchess came forth the first, and' as she passed was obliged 
to place her hands and feet upon the burning hearth ; Iut coinpaiiioiis followed. Ic 
was now half-past nine o'clock in the morning, and the party had been shut up in 
this recess for sixteen hours, without food. 

The Duchess threw herself upon the honour and gallantry of old 
Dermoiicuiirt ; but was fortunately taken out of his custody before he 
had done anything very foolish, beyond playing the preua^ chevnlier, 
fully ns niucli as became his years and public duties. 

The citizens of Nantes were less chivalrous. The Duchess was taken 
to tho castle, which was within a few steps of her place of refuge ; — double 
rows of soldiers guarded the path. She hung on the arvi of the Ue-. 
iieral; ** ()h! General,” she said, casting a last [vartiiig glance at the 
inunsarde, and tho now open chimney-plate, if you had not waged war 
with me after the fashion of St. Lawrence’s martyrdom, which,” added 
she, laughing, ** was unworthy of ii brave and loyal knight, you would 
not now have my arm under yours.” 

The tone of tho citizens was more stern. What W'as sport to the 
Duchess-errant, had been death to them. 

Among these men wdio looked at us, were to be seen eyes flRshitig fire, and many 
other symptoms of bitter hatred. Low murmurs, but of deadly import, greeted us 
on our passage, and some shouts began to vibrate through the air. 1 stopped and 
looked round on biXli sides alternately ; and I commanded, by expressive signs, the 
respect due to a w'omnn, more especially when that woman was a prisoner. 

Fortunately, the distance to tK| castle was very short, being not more than sixty 
yards. I mu|$ add, that even this distance would have been too great for the 
Duchess, but for the respect and deference with which we surrounded her. Our own 
bearing towards Iher enforced the silence of tbe multitude, who hud been i educed to 
great privations and sufleriag from tli^ ctvll war, which, for the last six mouthy had 
raged round the city of Nantes, destroying Its trade, and decimating its children. 

The newspapers whieh the Duchess requested from her gallant jailor 
were chiefly the Jacobinical and liberal ones« Conrrier Frangaio, and 
VAmi de la Charte, Duval, the Prefect, en|^d her presence — one of 
those boorish persons, it would appear, Who lAstake iU-breeding for inde- 
pendence of character. The hero and conqueror of Austerlita and Ma. 
rengo was driven from his propriety into undignified bickerings with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, about wash.-hand basinS; and such like. It is less surpris. 
ing that the captive heroine of La Vendde was beyond measure indig- 
nant at hungry Prefect, whom she had kept on tho alert aU nights 
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now helping himself to food, and even eating in her presence 1 She ap. 
peered to forget her own plight, in indignation at the unmannered Pre- 
feet. 

Havinf called for a kn'ifa %nd fork, he hegan to eat with hie hack turned to- 
wards the Duchess, who, liaving looked at him with an expression of countenance 
1 shall never forget, turned her eyes towards me. 

General,*’ she said, << do you know what I regret most in the rank 1 have lost P” 
« No, Madam.** 

Two ushers to punish that man’s insolence.'* 

The Prefect’s conduct filled her Royal ' Highness with such indignation that she 
continually returned to the subject, and every now and then would i(|ueeze my arm, 
and say. 

His hat upon his head ! IJi% hat upon his head !** 

Pour Princess ! This was worse than all she had suffered. 

The General was despatched, towards m^idnight, in pursuit of Bqpr. 
mont ; and the Duchess and her two attendants were, with a suitable 
escort, sent off to Blaye, before his return. 

The catastroplie is well known. The reviewer in the Quarterly shows 
no mercy to Louis Philippe. “ This narrative,*' he says, ** gives him 
(the reviewer) additional reasons for deploring the scandal and tlio 
guilt, the jnthiientiou* of which — thanks to the chivalry of a kinsman- 
king ! has so wofully tarnished the catastrophe of so noble and intereei- 
hnj a drama.” 2*nblieaiion is indeed a hateful thing. Wo would whis- 
per consolation from the fag-eiid of another tragical catastrophe, from 
tlie prophecy of, not C'hateaubriuiid, but Merlin, in tub atfecting tra- 
OEDY of The Life ami Death of Tom Thumb the Great, 

So when the child whom nurse from danger guards, 

Sends Jack for inuHtard with a pack of curds. 

Kings, queens, and knaves, throw one another down, 

Till the whole pack lies scattered and o’erthrowu ; 

So all our pack upon the floor is cast. 

And all 1 boast is — that I fall the last I 
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A plague on both your houses.** 

• 

Oh ! thou, whatever title galls thy pride, 

Usurper, traitor, tyrant, homicide. 

Of heH's regalia the hrigbest jewel, 

Fain would the muse to thee indite a stanza. 

Thou vigorous scion of the tree Bra^^za, 

Thou man-destroying miscreant, Dom Miguel. 
In faith thou art a pretty babe of grace, a 

Thus for k throne to thin theg^uman race; 

However, Napier's pilU shall make^<^thee tramp ; 
Even Nero, caitiff, when compared with thee, 
Appears the fiink a^ courtesy. 

Thou 8uperstitieli,'%i8hop.ridden ecamp, , 
For thou hast drenclfd the Lusitanian sod, 

With widows', orphans' tears, and patriots' blood ; 

A field of graves is thine unhappy Tealm : 

"Down from thine elevatioj|%oiiie thou must, 

And, like a wounded serpent, lick the dust, ■ 

Thou crowned, anoint^ reprobate and eedg/et^ 
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The friarg^ monkg, and bihhopg^ all adore thee. 

And pray with eeal and fervour fur thy jj^lory ; 

The Pope and all hig cardinala petition, 

That heaven would have thee in holy keeping ; 
WJiile curses on thy brother they are heitpiug, 

111* myrmidons, and eke the Constitution. 

I'm told that thouVt a very constant visiter. 

To that enlightened priest, the Arch- Inquisitor, 

So famed for Christian meekness and urbanity ; 
And thou dcscendest from tliy pride of place. 

To give an heretic the coup^de^grae^ 

A ktriUing proof of kindness and humanity. 

Now that thy cousin,'Ferdinand, is gone. 

To fill what poets cull an ** Ebon throne,'* 

And stir of Tartarus the glowing fuel, — 

AP’here shall a regal hand be found save thine. 

To pour libations at the Virgin's shrine. 

And broider petticoats like him, Miguel ? 

Impute descendant of a miscreant line. 

Why duM thou ittart ten thousand tons of wine. 

And wash thy filthy streets with glorious port? 
Thou brutalized barbarian, 1 protest 
Tbou'lt have the ssurhe of many a rosy priest, 

Their liiseiiug and Hn«itheinas, in short ! 

The bloated Deans" <st many a corporation. 

The triple-buttle men throughout the nation. 

Nay all the pimpled ruby-nosed fraternity, 

Sliall speak thy name with scorn and execration, 

From generation unto generation, , " 

Till time itaelf shall mingle with Eternity ! 

J£hpu ! 1 lieur that thou art wounded — dead. 

Of broken gpirit, and a broken head, — 

*Tis more than hinted iq the Ghhe and Traveller : 
Well, — wheresoever thou didst go k> pot, 

A OiuuKT shall be raised upon the spot : 

Success to Death, the^^Jiadical and Leveller ! 

Now' Pedro, man — a word or two with thee, 

Tiiou perfect model of consistency : 

Hast thou the lo^ of Freedom in thy heart? 

Naj^ inter nos, a despot's soul thou hast. 

And Europe’s millions — undeceived at last— 
know, arch^ypocrite, tHroii act’st a part. 
Libertx shali^ourkli, fair and free,* • 

In grace and beauty, like a green-bay tree, 

Nor despot’s impious hand shall ^gre to wrong her ; 
jPor marV, imperial one, from yeae tifiyear, 

A little bird has whi|pei«*d in minp ear. 

The pttople by and by shall be the stronger 
And Madame you in years arq young. 

And may be B|K»il*d1iy Flatte:ry’6 lioneyed tongue ; 

So take my comteil, little beauty, do : 

Redect, that CarloJNapier'a hand hath made 
You of your oountrymeh the regal head. 

So make a aeti^f alaretf to y^. 



T)|Aiw»q)TBiu>rrpi«if)lP']Pd^ - 

OolbeiaA ^ cf Byi Vbm Paedos. 

liiTfro^%xnA\rlM|%ri)^ 1(0 e4o&; Sa^nd4i|P9 fiul 

Whav waft the dutEtiOE of hftr resl^pAowlli Foetagel^^liifti Pardoe has 
tiot thoQi^t jt neceftftary to iitfom ne ; and her p^lgiitfMtaia through 
ihe lend do not appftar to hare hean my extenaive^ m the iMsenes of her’ 
** Traits and Tr^Hioiift** are all latd between Liabeo and Coii&hra* 
Be that as it may, she haft produced two very pleasant little vidumjftft/ » 
which t^irow considerable l|ght on the domestic and social eooditien of the 
<< Luftian ftlaris tbt lowelt of the tow.** 

Miss Pardoe, however, views the Portuguefle thrOug£ a '^different 
medium than that which iliftguated the noble Childe. ^e paiints Per* 
tugftl couleur de rose, altfiough it is somewhat difficult to account for 
the partiality she evinces. She admits the beggarly dlthinest of the 
common people,-— the pAud ignorance of the men,— *and the unfeminine 
cruelty of the women ; — ahows us that the monks are utter reprobates, 
and the soldiers rondnon thieves draws a picture of robbers swarming 
like and ci\ lo dignitaries sponging for % dmMr ; and yet winds 

up with apoatrophuing, Pleasant Portugal! where, if I sighed dnp 
moment for m> home, 1 smiled the next at the bright scene around 
me ; and whence I derived memories on which I love to Ungftr, as the 
heart e\ er clings to summer and to sunshine.*’ We have no wish to pry 
into a >oung lady’s bcctet; but veaU|twe could aLoaost imagine that 
some of the memories’* are nut unassociated with the mysteHous com. 
panion of her jonrneyings, who was not her father, and whom, to please 
the pious scruples of the Prioress of Santa Clara, JVliss Pardoe called her 
brother. Metournon^ d nor moutons^^ 

« The swan on lone St Mu7*f Lsks^ 

Swims double-^Sivan and Shaooiv,** 

This is no unapt similitude of the presept work. Miss Pane's snp* 
posed re.ilities, and her avowed fictions, ddffier filiUiOlft ds littlalrPm each 
other, as does the mirrored image from tlie stately swan of YTordsworth. 
The vraistmthiude which is attempted to be given to the latter, by 
putting them into the mouths oPindividuals represented to us, as moving 
and having thpir being among fleas and grapes, and bogs and oranges, 
conduces, in no small degree, to this effect ; and raises a frequent doubt, 
whether the page we are .perusing has been drawn from the memory or 
the imagination of the fair writer. Miss ^pfdoe foifEwarhs her readers 
that they are neither to expect sclenoe ntfi polities in her volumes 
An aviation of the first been in ^me presumptuous, and the 
second alike impCHlnent andunfeminine/** Qf the Indy’s scientific 
qualifications it is not ■for ns to sposk 1 5nit must say, a small dash of 
polities, if it bad beeprto Ssil us uwsmoBtfle of the Portuguese institn* 
tions, or afi^fihe^mpMAMBts of the inbabitents, in n|^d tu the gvuit 
struggle now* depmidiag«»*do which, degraded as thsijgL wl, #b tannSt 
believe them altcgutbex had|(lw«f^*^^ul^ hafve been li|C)gidhcud^ yfMltm 
eut euhjeetiiig ll!ss«4b(sddu «h^ or 

unfenunineb NotwHi|Misa^^^ tUq, mhinro hook !#• 

pleaaiml ^ ^ ^ 

MSss Pardoe agrees wi tg i sMaf ^t o tsalvdl^ boMP 

of the Tsgus, end i ni» i ttMN 

end hns t heW i i w lh sa eef ^ 

^ fsn. fiitE a 
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It was under a glonoas sky, bliifli deep blue, witbovt a olond, that we sailed up the 
Tagus ; and nothing can, 1 think, exceed the esDoyment which I then mpenenced. 
1 had heard, I had imagined, so much, of the beautv of this kingly rirei, gliding be- 
tween tta golden shorts, that I almost dreaded lest the reality should piove lesa gUnr- 
ing than the antitipation , but it was not so, and I teU fnr a time as though the scene 
• before end around me ouqhl to hare made me a poet— .in truth it was delightful } 
Here, an island, so lairy-iike and dlmlnutirt, that it seems to have grown out of the 
ocean purposely to affoid a ioundation to the fort, which almost covers it$ 

there, hills swelling above hills, studded and surmounted by Quintan and Convents 
—.the dark and sombre foliage of the olive gtoics, in striking contrast to the bright 
green of the Indi m com and bailev — the oiange-tieca, ledolent at once of don ci, fruit, 
and perftime — Foil St Julian and Bt km castle stretching into the rlvei, like the 
giant sentinels of the gleaming city — the houses clpsteied ^pon the heights— .the 
flshing.boats studding the hi ight bosom of the watei— the fine n ing of the new 
palace (the Adjuda) looking proudly down on the nnss of buildings beneath it— the 
supei4 towers of the patiiarclial church , and the extensile and time-noin nails of 
the Estiella convent— the veneiable monastery of St. Jtronymo, nith its mngniAient 
portal, and got geoiis anhitectuie, spreiding fai along the bank of the iiver *— all 
combined to pi esent a pictui e alike splendid and imposing. And } et, as our v essel failed 
slowly along, my eje tiiiiied mth s piond £ttgltsk feeling from the golden 
shoies,** to contemplsto the little deet of British ci ift ot different desciiptions which 
were then home upon the hieist of the im{)etial Tigns the dig-ship, with its 
flowing signals * the agent-ships, with their long penuints streaming in the wind ; 
and the lettered transports anchored closely, then till masts looking in the distance 
like a forest of wind stripped trees, and here and there a ship of war, seated like 
some stupendous bud upon the water, her gi aceful shadow stretching lir along the 
wares The opposite shore of tlio Alemtajo formed a singular lontiast to the tbickly- 
Inhabited hills on which Lisbon is so picturesquely built the long range of hciglits, 
cleft at If by gunpowdoi at ilmost icgnlar inleiials, with scaiccly half-a-dozen 
buildings at then base | and teiminating, as they neared the sea, in a long tiact of 
sand. 

She, however, forms no exception to those who allude to— *-for who 
oan detail— the unutterable abonundtions of the interior of the city, 
where , 

Hut and palace show like dlthily, 

And dingy denirens are reared m diiU" 

Piovldence has wisely ordered that the pigs, which literally swarm in the streets 
of Lisbon, and feed upon the filth (ol all dcscnptions under heaven ') which is to be 
met with there, are almost uni voi sally black, or dark rdsset, for I am sure that the 
complexion of an English pig would not stand one month's good practice m Lisbon. 
Ill my first day's ramble thiough BeliBm (the Westminster of the metiopolis, as 
Buenos Ayres is its St. James's,) I encountered about a hundred dogs, all of tiiem 
without a proper owoei, literally << on the parish." 1 may as well remark in this 
place, par parentheeey that hydrophobia is unknown in the country; and that 
during all the hot monthh, a certain number of the tradesmen place vessels of Water 
at their shop doois foi the use of these wandering quadrupeds, who, tn the article of 
fliod, are not more nice than the pigs. Neceuity, it is said, has no law ; and were It 
not for the molung add uunameahle garbaga to whuh 1 hava already allnded, nine- 
tenths of these wretched animals must starveu or take to the mountains; the l^itter 
alternative bemird^i^ly ^ undesirahlirone for the hiped populaclon, as 
dogs which have from time^to time^djfiis so from Instinct have become as wild and 
almeat aa dangeiom aa the wolves* 

The Llsboniiiis, or rather 1 Hiould say the Fortugneso genmlly, ate very piood of 
their capital, which they inceatantly caU upon yon |o adwmt and^wUehnlflW 
certainly, with other inhabiUmti^he a world's wondeg; hut unfovtiutatelTV the iMca 
far niante of the Itellans It as well undstitoodin Lisbon as it ever was at Florence 
or Naples; and from the diagnsting practice of aceflmnlathiig dlrt» dead asdihali^ frc.* 
in the atvaet^ they have T endere d their Iwaatedolty very <'anti"‘.celeatial. There Was 
me inaunoe of thit whach atmofc me flMtihty while L waa ot Mem i i testh M 
waa kiUed in the prmoipol atraet leading to ^ AdjodI Falaeei frip 
through that street ^uiiaytlmtfm it was the great 

.. a: " allirtiat reasmnedof Amltethe to 

tohiio tosto 

^ " Mfc V 


nw w iM viwn, 

•It, Hw vHtete krluail in*t» I 
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Th«ir imtmeiit of tho dead af^puea a rery low tone of eiviltsation 
indeed:-— 

One evening the iliarp riiif of ilie tiell fuminooetl me to the helrony, hut 1 at once 
saw that theie fiomcthlnjf unusual in the yiooessioni the number if persons was 
grestcrt anil they were travslliueat n jog-trot, very inimlial to the interests ot oliarity t 
as they tame ncarei, I saw by the fierce light floitg by the toichee^ of which there 
Were six or eight, that foui of the men boie some burden ; and looking moie atten- 
tivily, 1 soon distovered its natuie— ^11 was a coipse, stretthed on its haok in a long 
wooden tmy, precisely similar to those made use of in England by huteherfrM-4lio 
dead man was m full costume, evidently dreesed in his best, but u hat excited the 
greatest hoii oi lu mei, nas the fart that the tmy was far too short ihr the body ; and tho 
head, the arms, and the legs Weie hanging over it, and jiiklngup and down as the 
beaters lareles^y scramble along the rough.payifl street. The process of interment, 
I was told by an olhcei who had the cuiiosity to leave our house and follow pro- 
cession, was •as summary as the jonniey to the grave— the narrow bed'* was also a 
frightfully shallow one, the fare ot the corjise nut being mote than thiee Inthts louei 
than the suifnee of the catch ; into this misshapen gra^e he was fluug without the least 
reremofi^, a Plight coloring of soil wis scatteud over him, and then came the last 
hoiror of this levoUitig, this humiliating mode of interment— the sexton jumped upon 
the body, and with a hi ny uoodeii lammer literally i educed it to a jolly I 

The le'ison given to my tiiend foi this sat age pioceedlng, nai that it wiuld pre- 
vent the doga fiom teaiing up the body— and this because they liiikid theoneigy to 
bestow upon a fellow ( hilstisn a tofHn and a gtave * 

The beautiful Monasteiy of Saint Jironymo is a favoutitebuilal-plnre foi Infonti ; 
I cannot now diarge my memoiy with the rtason of this (ireference, but 1 know that 
some supti >»tltion Is attached to it. It is a vety common thing to meet four or five 
Ceja^f [a cainageuluch resemblee a cabnolet travestied,] on tlie same morning, each 
holding a lady and gcntleiuan in full die«s, and a little uooden tiny containing n 
dead infant, giily atliiod in floueta and eolouied iihhoni. These Ceja$ diite to the 
Monaster\ $ tlie ociiipants alight, remain toi a time in prayer before the high altar, 
and tlien quietly taking the child out of the trs), they lay it douit on the marble 
pavement of the ch«ipel uhere^ei they please, leaving money beside it to remunetnti 
the monks for the ttouble of its buiial; and so depart without a tear, or that ** long- 
ipgt lingenng look" u Inch might create foi at ter-yeaiv another, later memory of the 
iiily lost ' And yet it is, I was told, generally the parents who thus bear the chil- 
dren to thnr iold lestiog-plaoe in that pioud pile. The little cientuies clad in their 
ictolting hnerv, hate piecisely the appeaiance of waxen images; and a friend of 
ours, who QUO day uaik^ into the chapel, and saw as many ns six of these poor iitllo 
beings on the pavement, actually lifted one to look at It— be said afterward* thai he 
never experienced eo elckly a eensatton ae he did when he discovered that it WM a 
dead child ' As I knew the natuie of these gahdy deposits, I never ventured sufl* 
ctently near to them to inspect the materials of their showy apparel; and was very 
much surprised, on expostulating with a Portugese lady on the folly of bturying Infonts 
m such costly dfithis, by her aasuriof me that all this finery cost no more than ate 
vmlen, sewnpeoce half-penny, and was invariably purchased at a depot tor inch 
arucici, as it made the rnsnsnot [little children,! look pretty f Further expostn* 
atiott would have been idle I ^ 


Our fkir readers who have formed their notioufi of Lusitanian ga]« 
lantsy, from the fervent deaoriptioiii of ignorant romancers, and whose 
ideas on the subject are therefore^dolent of moonlight walks itt 
erange-groves, and midnight serenades * and dagger-heanitg rivals, wllli, 
WB fisar, he disagreeehlF surprfoed, end somewhat scandalized^ at tibf 
ftittowifi^ deserli^iMft of the formal, stiff, ridkulous realitjr* bliss Pardhe 
had hden asked hy a hridefideet, tf she sboifld like to sea the layer 
dr Sotnai 1 stpip ie ea a bsenahif atixfeiy en the suldees, and ffwos dedted fe 
hold myadf la ta e dliif m al jla ^dock tint evaaiiig* I cenfoai that f was Stasewlist 
sasioes teste the .saHsr of sseh a mistfeia and 1 accoidto||y promised tehepuim* 
amlft aVMc same, and I foasesfeenkM, ea wslking into the sgartoMnit nmatty 

i wf< i | i i s d Iff dmfosailfffoMllwlhtrmmaW, whe^Sstla«im1a»eedms^M]ge 
te a dhstr in the hideeiff , sad es taMisl ie d keresif as ssy sdaeueta. ttie fom esceldlr 
dslMr AeVkntiealdM^ hfsleaai^ Isasiag aavtdfofoe^fosm di 
ilkfiMmof theiaiisEfe^ ftV frh fnmniTT tw pfffoifffr iiaginttist mrmi iiid T 
h ^l h a d i Sil f e i ^ ihst I was to have Ow hsam snd hsjffiaemdf hetsg thhss (sad 
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consequently une de trop !) in a Ihoroiiyli love-scciic. With this fear hefoire my 
eyes, 1 ventured to inquire whether we should not he more conveniently situated in 
the room than the liiilcon) ; hut the lady looked quite astonished, as she demanded, 
in her turn, how siie should be able; to see /itm, and worse still, how he would be able 
to s<‘e Acr, if we were not in the balcony when he ))as«(ul ? 

“ Is he not then roniiiij;"to visit you 5'*’ I inquired in my ijjnorance, as I surveyed 
her curel'nl coiffure, her clean dre^is, and the tule-telling cnmatioii in her bosom. 

She looked at me for a moment in perfect astonishment ; and then coolly informed 
me that iti l\»rtii^Ml, holdinip any intercourse tvitli the* man whom you were to marry 
was a thiiiy^ unheard of — that she hud never spoken to her intended husband in her 
lifc^hiit tliiit he every day sent a earnalion to her; which she woic in her bosom 
each evening^ at the hour when she expected him to pass the house, us a proof that 
Ilia attentions were agreeable to her. And she assured me that nothing would offend 
her BO much, as his allowing the wf-athev, bo what it might; business, be it never so 
impt^q’tniit ; or any occupation, be it as agreeable as heart could wish ; to interfere 
with his punctuality in t)ie pertormanee of this duty. The first time she should 
reaenl the neglect by omitting to wear his crnvo [inrnntion] on the morrow: and 
the second deriloction from gallantry would intallibly suiijeel him to final and irre- 
Toeable diMUiis^ion. 

At tills period of the conveination the .VrnA/>r made Ids appeaiance — took off his 
hat as gravely ns though he hail been paMHig a funeral, aiul—wnlked on 1 The 
lady on her side bowed and smiled; and then eontinned cnKiily to enlighten me on 
the subject of Poi tngiieHe coiirtsliip. She iiifoiined me, among other equally inte- 
resting particulars, tliat I now knew the reason wliy she did not comb ont her hair, 
and wash her fine telien she rose in the mnrnitig, for both which indelicate habits 1 
had frequently challeiige'l her — she always put off her ahlntions and tiieir concomi. 
taut cei'einoTiies until five oVloeU, in order that hlie tnigld look nice and fivsh when 
she met the passing glance of her nomorado ! This was of course an unanswerable 
argument; and having remarked that the lover (!) was a little ill-looking fellow, 
and deehUMlly ninny years younger than herself, I H^kell her whether she did not feel 
unhu]'i>y at the nlea of nnirrying a man of whom she knew nothing. The reply to 
this question was ns .sensible to the full as her ]>ivvion.s reasoning had been:— she 
liked the iiiatcii extiemely, for her intended husband u ns much more wealthy than 
the person who had inatried her sister, and she should eonseqncnlly he enabled to 
dress better, and to give larger parties; besides which, singlcnvomeii \verc not allowsA 
to attend the asseinldie.H at ViUu Franco, and she was very fond of tlancing. 

All this being extremely satisfaetory, I had only one more question to ask ; How 
had he ventured to propose to lier 'f That, also, was easily explained ; he tvas settled 
in life, nud his friends were anxious that he should marry— -her father having ascer* 
tained the fact, and knowing that he had mitilo denriro, [plenty of money,] had 
offered her to his family; whitli offer, ns she had a fortune of four thousand crusada 
norog, [half-crowns,] they had joyfully acceptiil ! 

It is a singular fart, that when, in rortugnl, a lady is reputed to have inch or 
surh a foituiie, it is perfectly understood that she has not actually that sum in 
money ; but previously to the marriage, a friend it appointed by each family, and 
these two imlividuals ^alne the bride's trinkets, clothes, and every article, however 
trifling, which belongs to her; and the father, when their value is thin ascertained 
and decided on, niake.s up the defleiency of her reputed property in specie ! 

Kor is the weildin^ any better : — 

When wc entored, the briile-«>lect was on her knees between her two bride-maids { 
all three were dresswl in blin k silk, and wore large cloaks, with the hoods drawn over 
their heads, and long him k veiks b^Moath them. The youngest lady of the party 
sported a pair of white cotton stockings, and pale blue satin shoos, which was the 
only attempt at finery amongst them. The bridegroom wore a cloak of brown clothe 
with gilt buttons on the shoulders. 1 never saw a more anti-bridal costume. 

As we entered ijie church, earh of the gontlemen'Vas presented with a long w»x 
caudle, ornamented with juimteil flowers and^gold ]faf, which he held lighted doting 
the whole of the ceremony. The matrimonial rites were very simple : the contracting 
pai*tie8 followed the i-cctor to the extreme end of the aisle, close to the door of en« 
trance — a short prayer was reail — tlie lady repeated a few Latin sentences after the 
priest— and the gentleman followed her example— one hand of each, during this poiv 
tion of the cereniony, being covered up, clasped together in the Sotanu [turpUceJ of 
the prlesi,; these, at the conclusion of what we supposed to be the mutnaA now of 
acceptance, he spnnkkd with holy water; the ladies then knelt down ct ike chunk 
door, while the bridegrooni and his friends followed the rector to the altar^ when 
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they remained for altout t^ro minutes, when the bridegroom very deliberately walked 
out of the church, followed by his two companions, iM^utteriiig dotvs [iwcetuicau] hi 
they went, to a crowd of dirty children who thronged the enirniii‘e.^Hnd thus lie 
made his exit iu a manner as anti-bridal as liis costume, leaving the ladies to follow 
as they might l-^nd these people, we were told^ were highly respectable^ and toler- 
ably wealthy. * 

Begpfurs, peasants, priests, monks, robbers, soldiers, sum up the men, 
of Portiigfjil. As your true bandit is in every climate an interesting; 
character, we shall extract a few notices rejgarding’ the Portuguese 
minions of the moon : — 

While I am on the subject of the lAulronrs [thieves, | I may ns well mention, that 
in the event of travellers, unAltended hy any guard, being desirous to prosecule their 
journey without nii encounter uilh some of these free- woodsmen, it is iiercssnry for 
them to pivrure their [post-chaises,] or mules, from particular indivitjpals in 
Lisbon, or the towns on the road ; when the driver t»f the carriage, oi the corciro 
Icourier,] who rides the second mule, are invariably iu correspnmleiice with the baud, 
if it should even chance that lliey be not uietnbers of it ; the spies, who are iu ambush 
by the road-side, know thc^sigual of their comrade, and do not leave their lurking- 
places : and while the traveller continues under the cliarge of this iiiaii, he is as sate 
as though he were tu^ated At ids own hearth, iinlets he sliuuld he personally ohiioxious 
to any individual of tit* band — thua practically illusiruting the old adage of ** honour 
among thieves.** 

1 know an instance, where a Iriend of ours, who had resided many years in tho 
country, and hud uiurried a Portuguese l:ul>, uas on lins way tiom Oporto to Leira, 
and suddenly pulled tip his mule, to direct (he ulteniiou of his corrirn to the body of 
a man who Jay iu the road-side with the head nearly severed from the body. 

ra.5e, voMta mnre [go on, |” said the man i[Uietly, “ you must look strait for- 
W'iird; 1 will overtake you in five minutes.” 

The traveller did as lie was desired, and within the stated time he was again joined 
by the cor^iro who was singing tlie (oiisiituthmal hymn of Don: Pedro at the very 
top of his lungs, to itie nreompaniment of his mule's dattei on tlie rough oaicada : 
“ They did their work ilirtily, marotvx ! (the iascalH|** he reinarkei), as he pulled 

nil beside Mr. , and bi^gan to adjust liis scarlet sasli, which iiad been displaced 

.by hU exertions: “ to leave (he ^/.^nclv#o [thick-hknlJ | lying there tor me to re- 
move, when had they roUed him (piietly into the dileli, as I have done, the wolves 
would have dlspo^ed of him at oiue — he warm yet, the cum do mvno ! [ape's lacej 
but he is <leud euougli.” 

Surely to runiiiieiit on such a state of things weie a work of Rupeiciogatioii in* 
deeil ! 

Tlic same geiKlemnn received a letter direeteil to him at Leiiia, fiom a man tvhom 
he well knew to he one of the leadf rs of (he band : in wliich he was iiifurincd that it 
was well known to tlu^ Ladrnurs \Unl he contemplated a journey to Oporto, where he 
W'ss to receive a kirpe sum of money ; mid that conseijucntly he was in good case to 
lend them ten nioidorca, ol whidi they were much in want, having experienced a \ery 
unprofitable season the letter indicated the sjiol where he was to deposit the money, 
which would bo secured by a man cm the watch for him; and assured him that it 
•should be relumed on a particular day ; but that in the event of his declining to com- 
ply with their request, he had latter not venture to tra\el by that oi any other road 
in Portugal, as he would never leach the end of liis journey wliile there w as a quick eye 

and n sharp blade left in the wooils ! What was to be done ? the ^ife of -Mr. 

was possinased of considerable landed pjoptrty — Portugal was the land of his adop- 
tion-->and he well knew that if the I.udruneh could boast no oilier virtue, they were 
at least well known never to falsify their promises. lie went to Oporto; and when 
on his return he reached the spot appointed by his coi respoiideist, he quietly dis- 
mounted, and deposited his muidorcs as he had been directed — it need scarcely be 
remarked that hr etitcitained not tiu; sliglitgst hope of ever them again. 

The coreirif looked on, but hi* did v»of atfect any surprise at the procerding ; on the 
contrary, he muttered to himself the old proverb « f*om fn/endedur poumt paluvruM : 
[a u*ord to the wise is enough] ; and then continued the conveisation which had been 
Inter^pptcd by the incident just related^ 

Th^ day htTived on which the Ladrone had proiniseil in his letter to repay the 
money : but Mr. ■■ . ■ had so little faith in the promise, that he did not even re- 
member tbe fact : at du-^k one of his servants informed him that a muH^teer wished 
to speak to tbe Henhor ; be was accordingly shewn up |tair( aBd entered (ka apart- 
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meiU os unconcernedly «g though he had been the mirlsh prieit* Mr. »■■■■! ■■* looked 
at him, and porcciving that he was a stranger to him inquired his husiuess. 

He tMo, [it is this]'* he said respectfully, as he coiiuted out ten moitiores on the 
table ; this was the day appointed ; and 1 come to return with thanks what was 
so trustily lent if the Senhor is ever pushed for money, Jet him leave a letter where 
he deposited his money the other day, we will help him if we can — Faca^me a honra 
<ie nir p 6 r aos ph da Senhoru [do me the honour to throw me at the feet of your 
lady.]’* And Iwiving so said he drew his vkaph [hat] lower on his brow, and spiaug 
down the stair*. 

I need scarcely say that Mr. — never availed himself of tliis extruordinary 
Oder of SCI- \ ice ; hut the La d rottrs wvra by no means so scrupuloiiii, as tliey fre- 
quently applied to him for assistance : and in no one insiancu did they ever break 
their faith. • 

The followinjf extract, thoutrli rjtthcr lonpf, will at once show forth the 
men t^at Tiionks are made of, and servo as a fair speeimen* «)f Miss 
Tardoe's talent for narration : — 

fifty jeara ayo, the then King of rortugil had hecMi boai-liunting, a S]iort of 
which he w.is iimrdiuiitidy loud, in the immediate nei;»hb<jiirh(>oil of Ihitallia, ac- 
coiupauinl by a great retinue of nobieis. riT\ iou.il y to his ndurn to Lishuu, lie. 
lioiioMied (he comiiuiiiity hy aojouruiiig in their iiioumiery a day and a night, to re- 
coup from the fatigue «if liis expedition. At tied pcrioil F.ilhq^' l.auivuce was about 
twenty 5 ears <»f age, already a uioiiU, and, judging fr<uu his appearance even when I 
8 iw him, as li.imlionic a friar as ever drew cowl o\er a shaven crown; tall, and atli- 
letic, Avith a dignified (Ml I'iagc, and an eu* like an eagle, lie tins, however, as it 
inigh!, it is certain that lie liad long been attncloMi to a htauiitiil peasiint girl iii the 
hamlet of ilalalha, who had returned his uflectiou; when the royal party arrived at 
the monastery. A.i he conteinplated the magnifirence of the nobles, their gorgeous 
array, and their liveried rt^tiiims a pang of jealousy shot aiioss his heart; tin* ho 
felt dial sht, too was looking with wonder, and proliahly w ith admiration also, 011 
thohe gilded couitievK. U i.s easj to imagine the hiiteine^s with which, young, high- 
spirited, and devote lly att.o’lied aa lie wa-*, die luonK turned fioin tlu* jeivcls, plumes, 
and stcedi of the imhlus, to look upon his owui rolie of seige, liHsiuiien head, and im- 
tanned sandals ! Ti e evcul proved tlut the moment had hern gall to him. 

Among (he FUUtlyos win, (he King's Mastei.of.thMior-e, Avho was desiribed to mo 
as n strikingly hiimlsome man, in the bloom of lifi*, of high familv, and higher hopes; 
light-hearted, goneious (o excess, and an tMithiisiait in hoanty. Weaned, after a time, 
by tin* monotony of the monastery, this young noble, .sueli as I have endeavoured to 
poiirtray Iiim, unfortnnately wandered in(o tiie hamlet, and there encountered the 
beautiful pe.isiul ; he thought her lovely, and he scrupled not to tell her so; the 
(i.n'k-e>ed f/muc/A/. [maiden, I was unhappily not indifferent to the iulmiratioii lit- 
leri'd by such courtly lip? ; her vanity timglit her licart to flutter, even if it failed to 
make it fal.ie, and she smiled Avliere she bliould have shunned : us she li.steued to the 
noble, Father J. a wiviice was torgotlen ; lier new' lover talked long and tenderly to 
her, nnheai'd, hut not unseen ; and Avheii iit length they pai led, and tht gorgeous noble 
raised the hand of the fair peasant to bis lips, she hail promised that this meeting 
shoithi not he their last. Al.isl they met no mote in this tvoiid! The monk had 
seen all — lie knew' the meaning of every glance of the dark eye in whose light he 
had lived so Jong; and he Avat('hed them until the young Fidulyo gathered bis eapa^ 
[rloak,] round him to return to the monastery; he had not lust a look, nor n gesture ; 
and ns he stood iii^iis hiding-plans gnashing liis teeth, and clenching his hiiiids, he 
sw'ore ill (he depths of liis sptrit that theii^ hour 4>f dalliance should avail them no- 
thing ; it was a silent and a guilty voa/, and fearfully was it kept ! 

When the young monk emerged from his concealment, his brain was 011 fire : he 
paused not to reflect on consequence's — lie hesitated not on rfsults...but ti’avcrsing the 
little street of the hamlet with hasty strides, he hurried to the cottage of a peasant 
who was in h is confidence. The monk iieed.sl not to 6)11 his tale of guilty love be- 
neath that humble roof— be acquirt^d no breatbing time to explain to his solitary 
listener the rise and progress of his fatal passion — be had only to plunge at once into 
the narrative of what ho designated his %vrougs — ^to give a loose to the demon which 
was Avorking Aviihin him — to lend ivonls to the frightful project whidt hod suddenly 

apning up in his heart and to claim the co-dpesation of his obsequious auditor— aU 

this required but scant time ; and after the lapse of a few moments, Father Lawrence 
quitted the ^tuge : and it was allerwards remembered that he was cabn, perfectly 
calm, and bad spokdh c^rteously to one of the villagers whom he had onfiountered 
on his way. ^ 
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AAer the evening banquet, the young nobleman again left the nionastevy, and 
eiitoi'cd the stable trhlch wm appro]iviated to the horses of the King. The door tvat 
suddenly closed behind him, and he was struck to the caitU hy a blow from an axel 
The work of death was soon couipleml; but not with siifllcieut speed to permit the 
eiicape of the murderers. As they n ere about to retreat ftom the scene of blood, 

some of the royal grooms entei'cd the stable, and they wera instantly securiHl : nerd 

1 say that the assassins were Father l-jnvnunce, and the peasant, his eoniidant ? 

The fearful c\ent caused gieat and general conaterimtiun ; the i‘ank of the victiiu, 
and the vocation of luie of Ins inurdtMvrs, augmented the Ren!:;(tiou .ntid the horror of 
the public: the culprits were tried and comleiiined; the ill-judging and ill-futed girl, 
irao had bwn the cause of the barbaroua net, was jdiieei! in n eouvent, and the pea- 
s.'mt suDei'cd death : but as monks are never executed in Portugal, be their crimes 
wlmt they tnay, owing to the si^ndal wMch it uould muse anioug the laity, Kalhoi 
l.awrenre was delivered up to his Older, to he de.'ilt with as they should see fit. 'I’hu 
l*ri(>i‘ of Batalha, justly indignant and exasperatMi at the disgrace hroiiglit upon his 
house, suiuninned u (‘hapter of the Order, and hy it the deliiii|uenl trlar wascorntriuii- 
ed to he eonfined f4)r life in the prison. vault heiieatii tiie cliapel. Higidly was his 
sentence etiforeed, for the Prior was so tU^ply wounded hy the sligma wliicU the erinfh 
of the culprit had ra'^l u)tnu the couiinuiiity, that he would not BofLen down in one 
iota the hitternes^ of that which lind been awarded to him : a loaf and n ulonc 
pitcher of water were plaeed beside him, and the guilty wretch uiis hriet1\ tounselled 
to make his peace uith k<'aven, as with this uoild he had then done llu ever — sight 
or sound of man was lie never to know :u:a!n — the senleme of i \cniumunie.{ilioii was 
pas.-^ed upon him — and he was left in utter dfiikiiei.^ to pi rbh miH iiibiy h) famine ! 
The stem Prior hiim^cit turned the key of his tearful piiMUi, and larrieii it away no 
one kiieu'Vhitlier j aiidfioiii that day the iiaiiie of l-atlu r li.awreiice ucmt passed 
his lifts. Some of tlie younger monks, however, if not less oidiviouB, wete decidedly 
less uiireJenlhig ; and they found rneaiib to coiney food to him in trifling ffuaiitltieti 
through a civ\ice heiieath Lite ir(j|^-stiidded door of the vault t and shortly after his 
iueuiteratioii, they supplied him with a Itiol, hy means ol wli'uh he made, an ofieniiig 
large enough to admit whatever they Avi*»lied to tonvey to him. Thus did he live— 
if oiich an e>ihteuc'e may he teiiiied life — without a ray of light, and fastened to a 
ring in the wall of iiis dungeon, hy' a inaiiaele, which ]>a‘»sed round his body, and was 
attached to a chain, barely siifTiCient in length to eiialde him to profit by the good 
<ifliees of those whose pity outw'cighed their horror; and this fur upwards of ciglit 
long years! 

In the year IfllO, the French army brought partial ruin to this monaotei^, hut to 
Father l.awivnce it biiuigiit freedom; he fled xviih the brotherhood ; and as, during 
the fieriod of liis iniprisonrnenl, the l*rioi' of Hatnlh.'i had been elected (ieiieral of the 
Order, and a snceo^sor appointed, little ri'inark was excited in those tioulilouB timeg 
by hi.s re-n pfieaninee. \VJicfi, after the letreut of the French, the inotiks retumtHi to 
tlm momistery, Father J.awienre volnutniijy siineiidered liimsidf to tlie brotherhood; 
Mho, in consideration of the long captivity which he had aiieady endured in chains 
niid darkness, «uflfered him to he at large in the monastery, stipiilaliug, however, that 
he should neither serve the, mass, nor leave the premises unaceoinpauied hy niiother 
of the community. That the culprit should again voluntarily subject hiiiiBeif even to 
these restrict ions may appear extraoidinary : and the tael that he M'as ignorant in 
liow far indulgence would he extended to him on his retuin, renders it, at firyi sight, 
still more ho; hut, be it reniemhered, that Father lanvience was under the ban of the 
church — that he was an excomuninicatcd outcast — and that Uie :ueie hope of being 
once nioie admitted into the bosom of that Church, was alone siifficjiml to induce him 
to risk all the rest; — thus read the simple niouks the secret of hi.s re-appearance — let 
the subsequent actions ofliis life declare tln^tisiih oi fallacy of tlu ir judgioenr. 

Khortlyafter this arrangement, the furintT Prioi of Bata I ha inadea toiirof iheHougci 
of his Order, and annouriceil his speedy arrival at hisx/ld inomihtery. Father Lawrence 
was once more immiiied with all speed in bis vault; the inamicle-s ivere replaced: 
and, by his particular desiie, tfle holy visiter was informed of his exintenre, and of liij^ 
pious M’ittii to obtain the paidon ^nd b^essiiifTof his spiritual Fattier ere Ins inisernhle 
caiver should end. The saintly saperior started at tlie tin looked- fojr and unwelcome 
intelligcnre, and spared neither nqtroach nor penance to xiich of the tatmmiiniiy as 
had cpnlribiitetl to prolong the existence of the criminal ; but M'hen he lu*ard that ^ 
the penitent had returned conscience-stUcken to his cell, and that he now waited in 
humility and tears, to kiss the hem of hie own most Imly garment, he was softened ; 
and yielded to the entreaties of the brotherhood that be would shed a ray^ light over 
the darkness of the sitmer’s dungeon. He weut accordingly^ attended by two iufierior 

I ' • 
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monks, and approached the ciiminal with the tvorda of pardon and of peace— hut he 
trusted too much to the safeguard of hia own lanctity — lie dtiuinished too greatly the 
■pace wliich divided hiiiiiell niid the culprit— hiss throat was suddeuly grasped ashy a 
baud of iron, and he was hurled to the earth ! Well was it for the proud Prior that 
be went not alone, or he had never returned alive: Father l.uvvrencc clung to him 
W'ith all the sticngth and ^^uei-gy of ciglit-niid-twenty, and all the rage of one who 
bcliovcHl himself to have been injured and oppressed; and it required the united eiforti 
of the two attsnilant uionks to free their affrighted and jianling superior from the 
clutch of the desjiorate ci irninaJ. 

After this adventure, the br«)therhood feared to fi*ec him altogether from his confine- 
ment — they dreaded alike to risk the anger of their General, and their owu personal 
safety ; they peruiitted him, however, to have the whole range of the suhterraneuns 
beneath the chapel — tliey.(iU]iplied him plenliiully ui^li food; and after afewinonlhs 
of irritation aad restlessness, the guilty monk sought some occuputiun which might 
beguile his tedious hours. lie learjned to knit embossed stockings, and to W'ork lace 
— -iii^iotb wliich arts, when 1 knew liiiii, he eTccclled. The Madonna on the High 
Altar is indebted to the incarcerated assassin for both her lnK^e and her petti(:oiill 
This second cajiti\iiy lie endured for twehe jeais; and it terminated almost imper- 
ceptihly. Fir>(, the criminal was allowed to ascend to hear nia^s in the chapel, 
ill consideration of his time being spent in the serviie of'tbe Virgin, and the Saints! 
Then he was pcrinittiMl to oc( iipy a si at belou the hiy-luotliers in the refectory, on 
high festivals and feasts — ami next he became ai. atteiul.uit iujlie hospital; and repaid 
by his asNidnity, the cares wbicli had bo long preseVied his own existence. When 1 
mention tiiat he uasa man of stipeiior niiderstaiuling and talent, it will be less a 
matter of surprise that, having already coiicetled so much, the hrotherhood should 
eventually receive him once nnue among them upon equal terms; still, how'evtT, 
insisting that he should not wander be>oud (be monastery. Thus WM he situated 
when 1 first saw him, save only that he had been elected Sacristan. 

Miss Pardoe j^ives a very pleasing: jireo*int of the sjilentlid Monas- 
tery of Hatallni. W’e extract hrr notice of the chapel, chiefly for the 
Bake of the tradition hy wliicli it aeeoinpanied : — 

Over the principal cntranco (o the ihapel is a magnificently painted window, the 
labour and time bestowed upon uliich, I uas inlorined, weiv iicurly incalculable: it 
was assuredly (lie nio.^l elalairale (bitigof (he kind uhii h it has ever been my fortune 
(o see. To the left of (lie higli altar is another window, which to me appeared ex- 
tremely curious — three figures are ivpreaented, one clad in silk, one in armour, and 
the third in serge. It appears to liaie hern ancxperiiuenr as to the capabilities of the 
art; and truly the efiect of (lie diiroreiit costumes, and the great dissimilarity in the 
chui'ucler of llie diajury, is astontsliing. 

At the entrance of llie chapel, a ilut stone hesrs the iiaiiie of JMatthew Fernandez^ 
and those of lii.s wii'e\'iml cliililreii. He was the aribitect of the unfinished “ octagon 
I'baiu'l,'* the boast of llatallia, u hich was considered to be so consuininate a specimen 
of uichitectinv, that, on the death of the groat man who had designed it, the king pre- 
ferred suffering it to remain in the incomplete state in which if was left at his 
dtMc'nse rather than incur the risk of periuiiting it to he fiiii^lird by an inferior hand ; 
and thus inaning, hy an iit)udicious completion, the iniinitahle design of Fernandez. 

Near the grave of thi.s famous architect, lies James TraversuSy the favourite of 
John 1. and Queen I’hilipp.i, the only 1'nglish Quccmi who ever reigned in Portugal, 
and for whose n^emory they aiqieur to entertain gicat respect* 1 was somewhat 
surprised to find^he slab, which coveted the remaius of this favoured courtier, orna- 
mented by a wreath of thistles. 

There is a veiv extensile leiit in the foof of the chnpcl, which was caused by the 
great earthquake in Lisbon ; and is certainly not the least interesting rclique which 
is pointed out to the visiter. The chapter-hail, which you enter by the south-east 
cloister, is accounted a great ciiiiosity, being very extensive, immensely lofty, and 
supported only by its outer walls, without a single c6lijiun or pillar. They have a 
singular tiadition "‘attached to this notde building.. Twice it was luiilt, and roofed 
in; and twice, ivhen the scaffolding was removed, the walls gave way, and it became 
one heap of ruins. But the architect would not be thus foiled in' his magnificent 
^ iiiidertokiug ; — a thiid time the walls were laiscil, — the richly groined roof, rising 
spirally at its centre, once more united thkiin, — all the best energies of the spirit 
M'liicb bad conceived, and the perseverance wliich had yet ag.ain produced the work, 
had been exhausted in the undertaking ; and Alp/tonse Dominguesy after haviug eur- 
Tcyed, wUfi minglqd pi;:do and dread, the lorldly pile which he bad reai'ed, swote^ 
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that if a thinl time his skill had failedi he would not aurviTe the disgrace, but would 
find a grave among its ruins, in vain was he dissuaded frooi what wns universally 
coiisiUcred an act of voluntary self-immolation. He walked calmly to the centre of 

the hull, lie issued his directions with an uufaltenng voice,— portloti by portion, ho 

saw the mighty beams, which stood, perhajis, between him and a painful and revoU- 
iug death, removed by his relw-taiit assistants. At lengtl^ tlie last piop was drawn 
away, and many covcml their eyes with tlieir hands to sliut otit the luiserablc spetv 
tacle; hut there was iio necesaiiy for the precaution. The aielutect stood uiihanned' 
and iecuie,— his mighty work u'cis above and around him,— vast, muguificcut, and 
wonderful! A memorial of his undying genius! 

It is asserted tluit King John was so charmed by the high spirit and heroic during 
of Dominjjuei, that he conimamlcd him to place within tlieh.ill some commemoratiou 
of the deed. With u modesty eijualled only by his genius, the anhitect obeyed ; and 
a small iigiire, not exceeding a foot iu length, is seen in the act of supjiortmg a por. 
tioii of the editiie, wbeic the roof touches on the.north wall. It is si represeututiou 
of ^ IphouHC Domiutjues ! m 

The iiiothera that bore such men are now extinct iu Porlu;’:il ! 

AVe close our extracts witli tlie following: morcrun ; and ,»liall not bo 
provuktMl into politics, avcii by the favourable opportunity wisicli the 
concluding: reiuaiks afford us 

The environs of Coimbra me romuntir and beautiful to a degtcel I hmk back 
to my sojuiini in its iieighlmoihood as to the most sunny )M>i'tion of iiiy past exist* 
eme. The country was so lovely, the iidiubitunts so courteous the sky so briglilly 
blue, that there W'ere times when I toiiltl almost have doubted that sickn4‘»s or 
suii'ow existed in the woild! 'J'htn thete weie Quintas and convents to visit, W'hero 
1 was alwafig^elconte — locks mid woods, inoimtaiiis and \alle>s to exjdorc, where 1 
was ahvayslSwghted— and a hardy poasaiitry, i«mu!>ing ond uinuscd, whose hujipy 
Jgtiorume often made me smile, as they niui veiled liow the nu'uhtti | young ladyj 
would lie able to exUt, when hhe left their line rountry to return to u land when^ there 
wan neither snin nor oranges ! With the iavuf/ciras | washei women) of Iho .\lundego 
1 was delighted; and olten did 1 stioll down to ths river-bank, and join one of the 
groups nsseinbh'U round the laige sniootb stones, whi<’h rose white and da//ling far 
into the stream ; the women w itli their small wooden hats in their hands, stiiking 
quuklr, and singing gaWy, as the river-tide ivaslied over the linen which they ]>hicid 
upon those stones to be beaten, 'i’he Meiiewas one fora painter — the dark eyes, 
the white arms, and the finely moulded figuies of many of tlieH* women, us tliey 
stood, or bent, in graicdul attitudes, over the mimic rivei-ioik> — the lonstant suc- 
cession of female walcr-carriera balancing on theii heads the chiHhieallj -formed 
panellus — with tlie oecasioiiHl addition of a )ia8sing inuhteer, or j'easant, pie- 
M'lited gionps which w ould have inspiicd the yieiuil of a Claude : ineinly, mean- 
wiiile, rung then* gay tongb or cheeiful laughter on the t lear air, and the rttnp r/Vr// 
Was altogethir animated beyond dcscriptiun. ThVic was one chiMer of cottages cIom» 
to the tvaler’s idge, to whii li 1 often directed my steps; it was a humble but a happy 
roniui unity; the^ound of the WMsliing-bats iiiude cf-aselees music — the vicinity of the 
city securid incessant oecupalioii — the fine air, ^he cleui'sKy', and (he bright river, 
almost insured liealtli, while, as to happiness, 1 scan el y ever ramhled to that lit i To 
wabliing-hamlet when I did not hear a guitar ora merry voice ceming ton an!, s me 
on the wind. 

Alter all, what are our wants Y — mere factitioiis creation*', niervating extiavagnn- 
cieSy — enemies wliicli u e ourselves raise up to smite in. 'I'hese }iiinil4i' prasant«< leabled 
on a sardinfui, an onion, and a blice of Indmti corn Iiregil ; and, uheii the lahonr of 
the day w'as over, they spread their mats in the open air, and sh jit tltiougb the long 
sweet night at tlie poital of their cottages. 'Hiey had no fear of thieves, for they 
possessed not wherewithal to tempt the cupidity of the unju'inciplcd ; they hud no 
dread of death, for no cnnscioiisneM of* evil pri'Mcd like an incubus upon (heir liearts ; 
they went to work with the titing sun, and, at its set, the dance ^mil the song wound 
tip the day. For all dissipation^a w to the city and a luiingc in the Jio&cio suf- 
ficed; while a fntquent visit to tlie con^btoiial of a neiglibonriiig clmrch, and a iie- 
quent aitcndanre nt its mass, kept their minds ever rightly balanced. 

Will it be thought that 1 am painting a modern Utopia y 1 only know that 1 
am sketching from the life. * 
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almost to a deformity allude to the piebald style in which Portiu 
guese words are scattered over almost every jiage, requiring the uninitiated 
constantly to recur to the foot-note^ by which his ignorance is to bo 
enlightened. We have no objections to titles and distinctive appellations 
being expressed in the. language of the land, but tJiat eucli expressions 
as “ Very pretty;” Jt is very warm The clock strikes;” ** You 
can do nothing iu this There arc men so wicked \'ery fund of 
wine,” &c., &c., &e., should be first rendered in Portuguese, aud trans- 
lated at the bottom of the page into English, is quite ndicuJou.s. As Sir 
Hugh Evans would say, Jt is atfectatious/' 


rui: KEt OllJ) COMMISSION.^ 


In many of the cfdlateral departments of an e>^C(‘ulive government, 
the superintending authority which is relied on for keeping all the 
actual workmen to their duty, is eoiistiliitcd uiu)n a sttrauge jn-inciple. 

Birth, wealth or station, united witli private iidhieiice, is commonly 
the qualificati(»ii entitling a memher of the Board to his appointment. 
It matters not that he be witlmut the slightest previous knowledge of 
the subject upon which his office einpouers him to judere and determine, 
and that liahits <»f indolence or slug;iish indifi’eience ilisijudine liim from 
any exertion to seek infm-mutioii. He is commissiomMl with janvers 
which, dividcnl amongst numbers, heeome wludly irresptmsihle ; and the 
peculiar nature of liis duties may allow a skulking* secrecy from jmhlic 
observation. He is master of an iiiicontridled ex]>U4uliturc of a quaiitu 
ty of public money, — the only guarantee fi)r the right appropriation of 
vliicli is valueless, as resting merely upon character as “ a man (»f 
lioiiour.” AViiat marvel that a Board thus constituted should exhibit 
a fitness for the j)erpelration <»f every species of jobbery, — the mis- 
apprehension of all its functions, — the abandonment of all its duties, 
and tlio siicccissful incubation of a nest of interests bifterly opposed to 
public good If we desire an example possessing the nmut ag- 
gravated features, mh' have only to glance at the proceedings of the He- 
cord (’ommission. ^ 

Of this ('ommissioii the public fears little, and has nhservecl less ; and 
being uii watched and unchecked, it has indulged in the full swing of a 
inaleficieiit career during tl»e long period of thirty years. It was estab- 
lished for the preservation and better arrangement of the national re- 
cords. An expenditure- of juddic lyoiiey, averasring considerably beyond 
L.10,000 per aiiniitn, has been most imprudently committed to its dis- 
pi»sal ; and after a cost to the country of more than half a miliitm, every 
individual object, tor whieh it was incorporated, remains to be, not 
inerecy accomplished, but even properly eomiifcnced, 

yVo have not refrained from this ii/ttice* of the Record Commission, 
because through its agency the publication of certain ancient records, 
the Close Rolls, bus been lately produced. %Ve deem it important, indeed, 

j •• 

* A description of the Close Rolls in the Tower of London, (prefixed to the first 
volume of Vae Close Rolls, printed by the Record Commisfiioib Fob London, 1633.) 
By Themni Duffut 
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that some protest should bo entered against the production of such ii^'orks 
at the public expoiMe> and to the 'dorelictioii of other more hnpoi tant 
duties of the Conimisstou ; and^ moreover, we desire to make preparation 
fur the flourish of truin]>ets, which the Commission will doubtless cause 
to be sounded through the medium of a free and •disinterested press, 
upon the meritorious execution of this work. The question whether 
such works belong to the duties of the Commission will be smotliered, 
by the very decent and respectable appenruiice of the particular pro- 
duction, by roniparison with previous publications ; and its superiority 
will be ostentatiously protruded In illustration, and ns a fair spoeimen 
of the adminible operation ef the Commission. With the real indrits 
of this ('omuiission, the ]nil>1ic will become acquainted in due season ; 
and wc spare the detail of all tlnit we can adduce to substantiate ^tr 
opinion of the institution, until the advent of its trial, which we pro- 
phesy to he nt no distant period : thanks to the pamphlets of Sir Harris 
Nicolas, whose unreserved exposure of abuse uiid jobbing, induces us to 
susjjoct the report of his fiuving submitted hiin.self to the ofHce of sub- 
c^»mnlis^i(»lle]^ to bo mere ciihimny ; thanks to the iniputient proceed- 
ings of Sir Francis 1‘iifgnive, who, with an uhitpiity nut uncommon with 
the Hcrvants of ilio public, finds time and ability to perform the duties 
both of record and corjioratioii c<mimissions, although the former C^oiri- 
lulssion pays him L.IOOO per annum, upon express stipulation, that he 
render undivided attention to its interests; thanks, moreover, lo^ tlie 
jierformnnces, unexampled in the history of public afl'iiirs, of the )U'Osid- 
ing genius of the Commis'^iou, the secretary, Mr, Cooper; thaiikK also 
to certain commissioners who refu^^ed, in the House of Cumtnuiis, re- 
turns of the expenditure of the Com mission, and u ho were barked in 
their refusal l«y the Ministry ; and, finally, thanks to the member for 
Liskeard, Mr. C. JlulUr, by whoso exertions ilio public are likely to ob- 
tain some clew to the proceedings of the CommisBion, since its recon- 
struction under the aiisjiiccs of the Lord ('hancc)lor Urougham ; who 
being tminiscient, and as deeply versed in the n;iturc of public records 
as ill tlie flcjeiice of hydrostatics, placed himself an the corner-stone of 
tiie (kmimiiUiion, confiding tho entire direction of its affairs to his pro- 
tege the secretary. • 

Incoiiipctericy, ignorance, or dishonesty— perhaps a union of all three, 
caused tlie old •Ouminission entirely to mismanage its business. The 
mere priritiu*j of llcc4>rds, to the iipgleet of all beside, alone attracted 
its attention, and became tho vehicle for the distriluitioii of its patron- 
age. During the whole thirty years of its administration, hardly a single 
step was taken for the better classification of the Public RecordH, which 
were in the must hideous confuBioxi ; nor were even any cflici^rnt incasiircf 
prosecuted to ascertain what records^were in c^isteiu’c. No inquiry 
was instituted to learn their compnrative*value/ originality, or validity ; 
but, with most indecent haste, the Commission proceeded to print what- 
ever any of its stupid and selfish attached brought before its notice. Of 
course, there was no superintendence of the manner in which the work 
of printing was executed ; and, as n>tght*be expected, not a si^ngle publi. 
cation of the Commission can be shown without an accompanying exhi- 
bition of the grossest fraud, negligence, ignorance, or greedy jobbing. 
The present Commission has, in some degree, moderated the eagerness 
for printing Public Records ; although with it there has been no lack of 
ptinting such trash as its own private squabbles. Rare specimens of 
frippery and expense will appear in the bill of th^ Cdtunibsion’s pmtmU 
printer. , 
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Sufficient ground for condemnation of .all this printing is to be found 
in the enormous <lispropurtion between the outlay and the return. From 
the commencement of the Commission until the year 1B31, it appears^ 
from one Purliamciitury paper^ that uiurc than L.iOdjOOO had been 
expended on this ohpict ; and from another siriiiliar paper^ that the sale 
of tlie Record ]M]hlicutiuns amounted only to L.o,S^37. In its most odi- 
ous liglit, i)ublication is hut a pretence for putting money into tho 
poclu't') of sulucommissioners ; and, at best, serves the convenience of 
a very small fraction of the community, scarcely fourscore itulividuals at 
the largest estimate. Of the best execjited and must popular of tho 
(fid CUfiurnissioirs ])uhlications, the Piirruijuputiiry U'rifs, only twenty- 
five copies IV ere dtdivered for sale to the booksellers. One volume, and 
twp imperfect parts of a vtdiime, of this work, linve cost the country for 
prihtinjj u/ohp, p.ivlush't: of the charges of editor-ship, L.12,(iS8.* Most 
of the puhlicatiuns of the CommisMoii may he purchased for their value 
as waste paper. It may he said that the jfuhlic receives the benefit of 
these piihJications throiigli the medium (ff puhlit? libraries. 'I'he only 
library in London, to Mhitdi there i- tolerably easy access, ami which 
possesses these puhlicatiuns, is the liritinh MiHcum. Copies of the works 
are sent, we believe, to the various Record Otlices, to the library of 
Lambeth Palace, to Sion (College, and the 7’own Clerk's Office : but no 
one will jiretcnd that these sanctuaries in anywise concern the public. 

M'liil.st tlic public money is thu» tapiandered, a most flagrant injus- 
tice and gross alisurdity is committed under the authority of the Com- 
mission. We allude to the exiluMon of the public from the use of its 
own Records. The ComiuisMoii pays an enormous premium to have that 
dune, professed!} for public beneiit, which it forbids the public to do for 
itself. 'J'he drill (ff excluding the public, is doubtless to secure tJie mo- 
nopoly of printing K(*cords. Tlie puldic should jouderstand its anoma- 
lous position in this matter ; it pays heavily for the puldication of Re- 
cords, and yet submits to ho refused the opportunity of publication. It 
bribes certain persons to enter Record Offices, and extract their contents ; 
and wJiilat exercising this authority, remain^ passive upon having admit- 
tance denied to itself. M'onderful absurdity ! It gives u licence, and 
permits a refu^al. 

The Record ( oinmission, in this monomania for printing, neglects its 
really important duties. 'J’hc greater portion of the, Public Records 
still remains in indehcribaldo cimfusioii. Not a single re])ository can be 
upproai'hed without submission to various despotic forms, and the pay- 
ment of fees to tlie sinecure (»ffi('e-keepers, so troublesome and onerous, 
as to b(* lantamonn!; to entire exclusion. The remedy of these evils forms 
the proper bj 4 »ine>s (d' tlic C'oiiuiu>sioii, and it jiusbcssi^s all the means 
and powers to etiect hpth object*^. It has unlimited authority of grant- 
ing admission to any Reca^rd Office, and it could exercise that power im- 
mediately for the benefit of the public, if it also possessed the disposi- 
tion. ii'lKmid tlie office-keepers offer any impediments, application to 
Paidiamcnt would instantly remove them. ^ When the Commissioii has 
obtained ‘a knowledge of vvhat ’Reco^$U are existing, has classified and 
properly arranged the whole, and has afforded the freest access to the 
public, it will then be time to consider the propriety of printing: but 

• Tlio sum iTcoivi'd or ilaimcd by MV. Pal^rxve, as editor of the new edition of 
tlic Hulls of Paiharucnt, from March 1822 to April 1832, under the Tariout heads of 
aaluvy, ftiitiiig:, &c. aiiiouiits to L.14,000.’* — OOservaiiong on the Ptarliamentary 
jrritfi, published unYer the authority if the Record Commiimn. 
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until all this is accomplished, and to confine the CommifisiOn within the 
proper scope of its duties* we would suggest, if any further grants are 
made to the present Commission, (a mutter of some doubt,) the ex* 
pediency of accompanying the grant, by an express Hipulaiioi^, that no 
money be expended in printing. We desire that our objections to print* 
ing should in nowise reflect hurtfully upon the utility, and intrinsic 
value of the prcscTit volume of the Close Rolls. We should certainly 
have been bettor pleased to have welcomed it from any other source. 
The work appears to he the cheapest,^' and is certainly one of the most 
efficiently executed of all the Record publications ; still, honourably and 
meritoriously as the work has been performed, we are not satisfied that 
it should have been produced at the pulilic expense. ’J'he C’oinmissiou 
having for once produced some eomparatively cheap and good worku^ui. 
ship, will Instil)'’ sing its own praise. The Kdinhurgh Jtevieie, the Lato 
Mnyarine^ The Times newspaper, and the rest of the press retained by 
the (’oimnisMon, or by itsjuitnins, ivill raise loml shouts of applause ; cx- 
tfdlLng the excellent inanagenient f»f the (’ommission, its sptdlesB pu* 
rity, and entire freedyin from error or jobbing. Wliatever credit belongs 
to this publication, is the. property of the editor, who seems to present 
the remarkable idienomenon of an enqdoyo of the Ccmimission, uniting 
fltnes® for his occupation, with abstinence from rendering the opportii* 
Tiitios afforded by his appointment subservient to griispirig selfishness. Jt 
is a piece of luck for the sake of the Commission, and still more so for 
the interest of the public, tliat it has found capacity and honesty to- 
gi'ther. The editor might have been all that most of hia ])redeeessor8 
have been — ignorant of the huMness — fraudulent or cxorhitaiitin eburges, 
— and there would have heeii no one to detect his incompetence, or 
to restrain, or expose his roguery ; he iniglit perchance have found even 
a screen and protects in some tender-hearted and misguided, ('ornmis- 
sinner. As respects the ( ommission, it is mere accident that the case is 
different. 

Before concluding, we must introduce the Close Rolls'" to our 
readers. 

** ^Thc Records intituled Hotn/i Utferarum Clavsarum, or Close 
Rolls, arc a series of parchment Rolls, coirtmcncing wilii the sixth year 
of the reign of King John, A.D. 120 1, on which are recorded, or enrolled, 
nil Mandates, Letters, and M'’rits of a private nature. They are deno. 
niinated Close, in contradistinction to another series of R(dl« called 
Vateut, The entries registered on the Close Rolls, are letters addressed 
in the Kinp*s name to individuals, for special and particular purposes ; 
and were folded up, or Closed upj and sealed on the outside with the 
Great Seal.” • 

This work will afford the most complete exposition of the actual state 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, yet known t(» tlfe public. It 
furnishes most rare and authentic material awaiting the workmanship of 
the philosophical historian. What has been written upon guess, will 
have now to sustain, for tlfe first time, a severe prrdiatiop. The infdma* 
lion is afforded without any ^ther than the clrronological arrangement of 
the Record itself. In tlie same coUtmn occur — Writs for ftiHiimoning 
the Goopcil of the Kingdoms the Array of Military Service ; the Execu- 

- — — — fa ; 

• Mr. Hardy's tstimate w^as bdow JUOOO: reckoning the actual cost at L.lj)00y 
It it ahoot one»fifth of the chargrs for editorship of one volume of tlie 
Writs ; and there is at least three times mture of original maMer do these 
ha the Parliamentary Writs. % ^ . v , iir^ . . 
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tion of Malefactors ; the (Commission of the Peace ; the Wages of Arti- 
sans ; the Expenses of the King's Wardrobe and Household^ &c. It is 
a fne^simih of the original in modern type. I'he intelligent editor, in a 
uaefnl introduction to the Uolis, describes their contents ns illustrat- 
ing, in an eminent (Ugree, the policy niiil history, as well of foreign na- 
tions as t>f this country, in tike thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
tnries ; the biography of the princes, and other illustrious personages of 
the times ; and elucidating the laws, particular and general, the preroga- 
tives of tho Oow'n, the power and influence of the clergy and nobility, 
and the relative condition of the people, as well morally as piditically/* 

In reference to the King and his Royal Rights and Authority, may 
be included articles concerning the Royal Prerogatives, fVown Revenue, 
Deifnlaiids, Treasure Trove, (hdd and Silver Mines, Donationes Regis, 
Fines for 'rrnnsgresi«iions, Royal Parks and Forests, Magna Charta, tho 
Charter <»f the Forests, the Royalties of Hunting and Hawking, Economy 
of the Royal Household, Royal Marriages, R')bes and J>rcs«cs, Jewels, 
(^Mua, Anriim Heginie, or (^ucen’-^ (iold, Tcuirna merits. Levying of 
Annies, King's Messengers, Naval «ind Military Afairs, Homage, Fealt}', 
Knights' Service, Aids and Marriages, Duels, Bail and Pardons, Protec- 
tions, Truces, Public and Private Letters to and from the King upon 
State Affiiirs, Scutage, 7’alliage, l^ivery of Lands, Assignments of J>owcr, 
Royal Presents to distinguished individualM, &-c. Connected with tho 
(Courts of Law, may bo found matters relating to Politics and Laws, tlie 
Chancellor of England, Deliveries of the Cireat Seal ; Jiirisiliction of tho 
Courts of (’hancory, King’s Bencli, and Exchequer ; M'ardship of Minors, 
(histody of idiots and Lunatics ; Appointments of Justices of the Peace, 
Escheutors, and Coroners, the Privy Council, and Summons to the Coun- 
cils ; Clrdinaiices, Books, Reconls, tK'c. f’^nder Ecclesiastical Affairs, the 
subjects of Divorce, Adultery, Alimony, Prayers,* Masses, Papal Bulls, 
Knights Hospitallers and Templars, A'C. will occur. In illustration of 
the inlrodiictioii and progress of Trades and Maiuifactiiros, various en- 
tries will be found rosjiecting Repairs of Palaces, Public Buildings and 
Bridges, &c. ; the Arts, Pictures, Costume," &'c. 


MY COUSIN! 


Perhaps there is no,t in the life of man a purer feeling of existence 
than that which ho enjoys, whim', after a lingering illness, he walks 
abroad, for the first time, on a lieautifal spring day. In that gay season 
everything breathes of life, and love, and joy. It is as if the hearts of 
living thiik^ps had been frozen up with the ice of winter; for, where all 
before, was hushed and silent, alPnow Js festivity and mirth. And no 
sooner have the heavens again smiled upon the earth, and the earth 
resumed its beauty, than there is a wild and tumultuous burst of joyous 
and ardent feeling from the heart ofvevery living thing. His own heart, 
grateful in the renovation of existenee, naturally expands with every 
generous, emotion ; selfish and worldly feelings die within it ; and, enter- 
ing Isfgely into thk general joy^ it unreservedly goes out;, in the mystery 
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of its fulness, to the great Creator, who perhaps rejoices in nothing so 
much ns in the happiness of the creatures which his goodness has made. 

Such may he supposed to have been the feelings of Alfred Yorston, 
when he left Mossbiirn Cottage, where lie had been confined to a sick- 
bed for several long months, lie had struck dcwwn the aveuue which 
leads to the llermitage, and had just come in view of that sequestered 
pile, when he was accosted hy an old female niondicnnt— > 

God bless yer liotumr ! — ch 1 but, my dear, that borinio face is pale : 
was it grief, binnie. tlfivt made ye sa© wan an* tlioclitfii* ? Nao doubt— 
line doubt,*' she continued, advancing nearer to Alfred, and assuming a 
sort of confidential tone: “ young hearts, Maister Yorton, hae their sor- 
rows, an’ young eon sometimes greet till miiylio there's na anithcr tear 
to drap, ulllio' a sweet licnrt was lyin* i‘ the doadthraw." ^ 

Alfred was surprised to hear his name mentioned by a person whom 
lie had never, to his knowledge, seen before. 

How do 1 know you, dear ? lioo sml I hae kent Ve, indeed, for ye 
arc sail* changed ! — an* boo siid I liac kent yer uncle, wha's heir yer 
honour mm is; an’ hoo sud I liae kent ane ye wuid hue liket weel to Jme 
been nearer an* dearer to ye? llac na 1 aften seen you uii' her sittin* 
tbegetlier, whan ye baith thoebt iiae een but yer ain were upon ye 
** Tor God’s sake, woman ! of whom do you speak ?” eagerly inquired 
Alfred; while bis breathing became dillicult, and liis limbs trembled 
beneath him. 

Of whom do I sjieak, said ye ? Wlinsiid I speak o’, but the bit Iukmio 
ye ance liket sae weel — an* wiia liket you as ne'er again will she like 
man ? iflae ye sic a short memory, Maislor Yorston Dinna ye mind 
bonnie .Miss Kllielaide — an’ hoo she was sent afF to the north lest yo siid 
mak* Iier yer bride? — an’ <linna yo mind o’ lier greetin’ on yer bosom, 
jinealh the haw tree, Unit bonnie rnurie-lieht nicht, till her young heart 
was a* hilt broken, an' yer ain na far frnc’t, when iiu ane heard ye but 
iriysel*, an’ the God that made us a* 

A deep ^•tilled groan came from the bottom of the unhapjiy man'e 
heart. He jmt gold into the woman’s hand, and solemnly entreated her, 
if she knew aught of that lady, to acquaint him of it. 

Me ken ony thing o’ the young leddy ! Jioo snd I ktui ony thing o' 
her, puir thing? We're a’ sinfu’ craturs, yer honour, un* whan a wo- 
man’s love is thwartet, an’ her sweetheart forgets her, ye ken, think yo 
it a strange tiling if a young maiden sud e’en tync heart a’thcgither, an' 
become reckless o’ what may betide her, be it weel or wiie?” 

And is this all you know about Miss Stuart ?” asked Alfred impa- 
tiently. 

Hout ! I maybe ken some mair about her; Imt your honour h sao 
hasty. But what signify 's speakin’ ab^ut a thing ‘that’ll sune be as it 
ne'er kiid.beea? The lassie’s days — ay, "Maister S^orston, her hours are 
number’d — the sand o' her short life is rinriiri’ fast to a close. See ye 
that sun wi' its bricht face glowrin’ thro’ the tall trees ? — it'll no set afore 
it looks upo' the cauld corpai' Etholaide Stuart." , 

Alfred turned away, under 4ho ^ippo^ltion that the w'oman wastnraay. 
The feelings she had conjured up, hoirevcr, were of such a nature as not 
to he eaftily diverted from the current they had taken, even though he had 
wished do so. She had distinciljs aJJucIed to circumstances long gone 
hy, of which he had thought no-one had any knowledge but himself. She 
had^ moreover, adverted to other cireumstances, apparently ol^a nsel^e 
painful nature^ of whi^ he waa ignorant. Ann|oYiA to* nseertain the 






wi^li tUe TOipan had uttered, he turned hack, 
,jfL the^ h<^eM ^V^j^akteg Keir ; but ehe seemed pui*posely to have eluded 
*hi« search,* iifor ate, not to be found. 

Alfred Vborston' was of hutnble hot respectable parentage. On the 
death of Ids father, sirho, though a pious and learned man, had never 
advanced bejwnd a poor curacy, his mother was invited, u ith Alfred, her 
only surrivtug child, to spend a few months in Scotland, with her 
brother, ahachelor, who, at an advanced time of life, had retired from 
Imkiness, with the view of spending his^remaining years in the peaceful 
obscurity of his country villa. Mr. Livingston loVed liis sister and her 
little boy too w'tdl ever to tinnk of them returning to England ; so she 
continued to live in fiiinily with her brother till she died. Alfred, now 
a };t>nth of very prepossess! n'g exterior, had been educated witli an eye 
to the Scottish churoli, but his delicate constitution was found not to 
admit of tlie severe and ceaseless study necessary for an aspirant to the 
Scottish pulpit ; and as it w.'is not thought prudent hy his uncle that ho 
shouljl undcrniinehis health inqiialifyinghimserf for a profession for which, 
after all, his extrerno dciicacyinight unfit him, lie, shortly afterhis motlioris 
death, discontiniiod his attendance at the college, 'and hetook liiniself to 
Kiich studies and pursuits as his fancy or inclination suggested. Though 
young, Alfred washy no means deficient in those accomplishments which, 
lliongli of lessor value, never fail, when united to gentlemanly manners 
and a cultivated understanding, to render the company of a man estim- 
able in any society. He danced well — sang better than he danced — was 
well versed in the literature of his own and other countries — and had a 
natural talent fur keeping up the conversation of a little party,l^hcther 
grave or sprightly : and all this with the most child-like simplicity and 
good nature. He had, moreover, from his boyhood, iinhibed a thorough 
contempt for, and detestation of, those low hnd vicious indulgences to 
which the youth of great cities are unhappily prone. Long, therefore, 
before lie had reached liis full stature, Alfred was a declared favouriteof the 
ladies, young and old ; and seldom or never did he leave a family circle 
without sincere wishes on the part of the parents; and as devout, though 
perhaps more secret, wishes on the part of their fair daughters, to 
become more intimately acquainted with the handsome young English- 
man. At any time the English accent has a w'onderfiil effect upon the 
cars of Scottish maidens ; hut when, after the heart-opening and inno- 
cent gaiety of a tea party or little dance, it is listened to as the party, 
arm in arm, walk leisurely homewards, perhaps in the clear. moonlight, 
it may, in truth, he said to possess something like a charm in the female 
estimation. Hut though really beloved hy all who knew him, Alfred had 
continued ap utter stranger to what is railed the passion of love,'* He 
regarded Ids young female friends with almost the same feelings wlpch 
he would have cherished for liia sisters, had they been living. And 
while suppressed sighs, and unr^pressed smiles, and soft glances, and 
oocaKionnlly a fluttering of hearts, were the electrical effects of his 
entrance into the drawing-room or family parlour ; and while these, one 
and all of them, were often brovight hegr upon him, during the winter 
evenings, even like the besieging of a beautifhl city, Alfred, all unmoved 
splendour of so brilliant an array, remained prqvokingly proof 
jigaiUBt its overwhelming batter;^ perhaps he had not even bete sensible 
these iitUo blandishmeiiits^, or^ever once thought whence they 

such a sta^ of could not ^waya continue, j^e 
cquptenancei Vrittf its jb^dt of memcholy; hialargei dark,eipr^ye d^qs; 
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Itis finely arched eyebrows; his hi^h smooth forehead, overshadowed with 
dark-brown luxuriant curio, — all bore unequivocal testimony that he had 
both a heart and a soul. Nor w'as the time distant when both were td 
revel in all the enchant in out, and wildness, and mystery of a passion, the 
most consuming and dCKtructivc know'ii among mortals. 

In the pew next to tliat ahich Mr. Li\ingstoft*s family occupied, in 
the parish church of (loslington, sat a youn<r lady, the Immediate de. 
scendant, liy the mother’s side, of a noble Scottish family; whose beauty^ 
in Alfred's eyes, had certainly never been equalled since the fatal affair 
which terminated long ago in the ev]>ulslou from Paradise. There were 
neither roses nor lilies in tlii^ young niuiilen’s face, which, truth to 
speak, was some\vhat sliglftly freckled ; but. for all that, slip was really 
a henutiful young creatiiiv, with eyes likfta turtle dove’s, and hair like 
gold, and a voice like the sweetest sounds of an /Kolian harp, ffnd a 
smile tlie lllo^t touching in the world — sweet, thought fill, serene, simple, 
innocent ; — it came ihre<*lly from the heart, and thejperoro to the heart 
it went, hluiwiug how anliii and how tender were the thoughts that 
dwelt tliere, — giving, as it were, an open manifestation of woman's 
original loveliness, iwe blighted hy sin, and reminding the ga/er of the 
la&t soft bright ravs of the netting Min, shed upon a little garden, 
while the mavis i*, singing among tlio hedge.rows, and the balmy air is 
yet perfumed with tlie^sweet breath of the closing 1^'iwerK. And when 
Alfred looked upon this lady he know a joy which he Invcl never known 
before — a pure, unmi\e<l, unspeakable happiness ; — Homething which 
seemed not of this world, mid which he fell was too glowing and 
"vivid long to continue. For it was a beautiful and soul-touching thing 
to lieiit the soft, pure, fervent voice of this orphan lady, rising up in 
holy ami tender communion with the tJreat Father of Spirits, And if 
there wms a time when he saw more clearly the iiorfect beauty of holinesK 
— wlieii lie found wfiat an awful thing it is to stand in the sanctuary of 
the living (h>d — and wlieii, taking up the laimiiage of the erring hut 
loving disciple, he could say, iii the sincerity of an afleefionuiu and 
subdued heart, It is good for us to he heie I” — surely it W'as, when, 
hrieht in the consciousness of lior purity, he .saw this beautiful and sin- 
less being prostrated in lowly adoration — her deiicnic form bending over 
the front of the pew — her forehead restinli; upon her clasped hand^— 
and her soul lifted uj), in the simplicity of faith, — in the act of present- 
ing unto hifn,*to w'hom such an offerinsr is ever well- pleasing, the sacri- 
fice of her guileless, affectionate, and innocent heart. 

Nor, as Alfred looked ujion her, did this gentle being ever seek to turn 
away, till his gaze became almost cruel in its stendfastiicbs. But still 
her pretty head would ever and anon revert to its former position — and 
then she would seem to look long and thonghtfully on sAnio object im- 
nmediately beyond Alfred — umU^higiiidJ^' commfiiiieatiiig to him, in a 
language more eloquent than mere words, the truth of the aphorism 
that love begets love,” — with her little white liand raised to her soft 
cheek, and the nail of her marriage finger touching the extremity of her 
pretty lips, imparting to the small rj^g, somewhat ostentatiously, hut 
allowably sported (perhaps ftir the first time) upon tliat finger, beauty 
and a value which it did not otherwise possess, — while the workings of 
her pure young heart were such as she, herself, only knew. And some- 
times fie would even detect her soft dove-like eyes resting u])on himself 
—but, of course, quite accidentally ; and then she would suddenly avert 
lier sweet face, and perhaps not again look towardiLhiig duriltg the re- 
voL. IV,— NO, aocn. <*2 0 ^ 
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xnaincler of the service. Anil, no doubt, wlien it was concluded, they 
would leave the chorch, both g-reatly edilied by the sermon which they 
had-— not listened to, Andj then, as he walked behind at a respectful 
distance, perhaps he was treadin|c upon the sclf-sanie spots which her 
little feet had pressed bnt a few moments before — and this was al- 
ways something* Nor, emboldened by the distance, did they now pass 
from each other's view, till they had exchanged a long lingering look, 
by the way of observing s<ime intervening object which aoetned to have 
attracted their mutuaV attention. 

TO KTHELAIDK. 

Yonr bail'** like Ibe poklen sky, liltlielaide ! 

When tlui tiiin ttt about to srt — 

,, Aik* your er^O ! it*H nwert ns tbu heather bell 

wi* moruiik* dew it in wet. 

riiiiltIr.sB an* (tuiIuJohs your maiden breast, 

’tViilioiit at* sinlik* stain. 

Your tIkotJits are the thoehtii o* an innocent heart— 

Pure as the maw on the plain. 

I see yo in G«ift*a kirk, Kthelaiih*-— 
ilnt u'ht'ii at liiti altar 1 bend my knee, 

My tliochts arc na o* the Italy mid— 

They liae MMiidert awa* to thee. 

An* why do ye turn awii*, then, Ethclaide— 

Why do ye aye turn fnu* me 'f 

1 see naethini; but darknesi», Ethelaide, 

WMien >e tnrn frae me the licht o* your ce. 

May G<h 1 f<>r}'i*e mo, then, Ethelaide— 

Mfi\ (hid hii'Mt'o me my sin— 

p'or J've fji'en to ye the luvo i»’ tltat heart 
Which I k«tit was due to Him. 

An’ when I meet you, nu* maun pass ye by, 

1 wonder are wliat it can mean, 

For I scarce can keep IVae fa’in at your feet, 

An’ a ikiist owrc-spri'ails my ecu. 

0 1 had 1 the powd i* the powden mines— 

Gr the wealth that*d i’ the snut sea — 

Or the flocks that fc(*d ou the bonny hill side— 

Ethelaide ! I'd (rie them to thee. 

An* ye wad hne been niy ain, Ethelaide— 

An* I had been yours tor aye— 

An’ our hive had iiicreast wi’ inci'easin* years, 

An' wad noer liao keiit decay, 

01 ye canna be miiie> Ethelaide! 

It canna — winna be— 

^ But the flaine o* that hive W'liich consunict this he.art 
W'ill^bmi till the^doy I dee. 

But Alfred was neither poet nor prophet. 

Aliout this time Mr. Livingston had gone the way of all living. He 
had ever tenderly loved liis nephew ; th«<i good old indulgent man 
had always encouraged his ntfeetkon f^r Ethelaide Stuart ; and, now, in 
addition to his warmest blessing, he had left him in the unfettered pos- 
session of sixty thousand pounds. 

And the day at length arrived, u^bon Alfred was introduced to Miss 
Stuart, and touched the fair hand of that young lady> for whom hd had 
long chMsbed the sincereal affection. Many were the hours which he 
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passed iu licr Ueloved society—- >(>n the. green liills— in the liuUow glens 
—at the river's side, nnd hy the sea.sh0re ; — et snnset — at ncMuuday— 
ill the deivy morn — and hy the caim moonlight • But this deligiiifnl in- 
tcreourse Heenied to him no sooner hegnn, thati it s.as suddenly out oiT. 
The lady returned hurried iy to M<irtiy, Aifi^ed^hud written, but had 
nci er heard a syllable rrom her : and now, iihnost throo y^sre had elapsed 
since ho liad parted tVom her t<i w hcmi he had i^olefiinly plighted his faith 
nnd his truth. 

All (host* rin'iiiustant'ow iu»\v passed before the mindV eye of Alfred 
Vto’nttm, ns lie roamed tlmmirh the wooden and roiiiiiiitio glen of the 
liormitairo ; not in the iiylihtifiot ghninier of porspeotive, but in the 
very front and forogrimml of Ids affeefionnto t bough devoted heart. 

W'heu be bad eniergiul fn»iu the \v«»od,* 1 h» sat di»wn to rest h'vmsLdf 
u]ion a lunswy bank, where the g«»wans and ilie hltie-bells lifted up llieir 
hinnhle JieinN, and the w'ild thyitn* wa^ fragrant annind him. Jlut tho 
day had heeoine gloomy — the hirds lind readied siitging— and n chill 
wind v\ns felt eominir oVer the hill fn*m the north-east. As lie wite, 
witli his head leaning on his hand, his eye** resting vacant Iy <‘ii the misty 
^'len, and hi.s thouglits dw elling upon tiu* past, he was Munew liai startled 
by sniiieihing falling on the soft light sod at his feet. It was a young 
w otwl-pigeon. He brnked up, and S5i>v a large hawk. There it stood, 
hut a few \ar{U i't!H»ve his head, with its hrojid wing?r extended in the 
iiir, u« niotionh'Hs as the hronxed eagle spread over a eoncave mirror, 
anti its hcautiful eyes fixed piereingly on the ipiarry that had fallen 
from its talons, as if it w(*rc meditating it descent, even at the risk of 
its own dt'struetion. A «lieht movement of its wings was now percepti- 
Ide ; and, uttering a shrill aureani, it «woop(Ml across the hill, and, 
gliding upwards, circled roiiiiil tJie front of the ivied crags, and pileJied 
tui a projecting rock^bchide a largo bourtne bush. Alfred lifted up the 
ilove. Its ]ilum:me was rudlcd and stained with blooil. It gave one or 
two feeble g i-jp'*, stretched out its unhedged legs, and, after a slight 
convulsive motion, ceased to breathe. 

‘‘ Saiil I not tliat death was advancin' wi' Jang strides — -It was 
the old woman who had accosted Jiim in the glen. She vtood within the 
sbudow of the jilaiiling ; an old black voh K bonnet of huge diitiensioils 
covering her lu*nd, and a tattered grey cloak wrapped iihont her. 

•* An’ why s^t ye here ]Mai>ter Yorston, whan yer presence may he 
pair iieedit elsewliere ? I'p* then, an’ uwa' to the port — spear for nnc 
Afistress J’airgriyve, the undertaker'H wife — they locvc i* the tanner's 
close, straclit foment the roun' moiithi entry. Just gang a we«» hit 
dooii llio rb’sc, and turn till yer richt ban' — pfivtR by the sniiildy, irn* 
then ye’ll nee a door — hut that’s nn it — pass that door, .'tfid g^ang even 
on till ye come to three staps — and then turn* (ill ycr left, an' there 
ye’ll see Mistress Kairgrieve’s door i’ ifeVorncr, — ye cauno gang wTaiig." 

** And what am I to do with Mrs. Fairgri^ve, g-ood woman, when I 
find her out?” asked Alfred, smiling at the minuteness of her directions. 

tVas there e'er the likm </ that heard ? — that a man ^«d ask what he 
8ud do, whan his sweetheart Ja at|lior dTeciri or de>ad 1" ^ • 

Who ? ' 

Miss Ethchiide — yer ain Ethelaido — Ethclaide Stuart !" aiiswercd 
the meiufhuint. • 

Alfred rose, and advanced one step towards the tpeaker. ** Am I to 
understand from thy words that the lady whose name thou iKuit men- 
Honed hath become an erring and sinful creature ?--8thdl; she is now in 
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the city, the child of poverty, and shame, and disease ? — and that she is 
now — even now, at the point — speak, woman ! for I feel my brain turn- 

^‘O! Maistcr Yorston, I thought ye had mair o* the fortitude V a Chris- 
tian, else had 1 never never mintct sic a thing. It mnyna be preceesely 
as ye say — but that the young leddy is deein', an' abandoned by them that 
sud be near her — an* that she has been stayin', this month past, in a place 
that ye wud think unQt for your hounds — is a' ns true as that young 
cushy-doo is lyin' dead an’ bluidy at yer feet. But bear up like a guid 
man, an' a brave, for I ken ye are baith — and the poor old creature, 
herself overcome, lifted up her voice and sobbed aloud. 

‘‘ Did you see her ?" 

f did no mysel’ see Miss Ethelaide ; but Mistress Fairgrieve, a decent 
an* obleegin' body as can be, teld me a tale about her, in her ain mooth,this 
very mornin', as I was gettin' a wheen splinters frae her to mask my 
tea ; an' 1 just tlnxdit I wad gang my wa's out to the moss, an' try an' 
get a word o' yer honour, whan I forgatJjcrt Wi* ye doon by at the her- 
mitage. Ye'll maybe na min* me, Maister Yorston ; but I leev’d for 
mony a year just at the bottom o' yer uncle's park, i’ the wee bit cottage 
on the ither side o' the burn.” 

From the first dark intimation which Alfred had received from the old 
woman, regarding Ethelaide Stuart, the thought which had now been pre- 
sented to him, stript of all disguise, had again and again forced itself upon 
his imagination ; but he had as often indignantly repelled it, as the highest 
insult which could be offered to the memory of one for whom he cherished 
the purest and strongest regard. And though what ho had dreaded 
seemed to be now hut too true, he, nevertheless, clung, even with the 
eagerness df a drowning person — to a vague, indefinite, and sickening 
hope, that still it miyht he otherwise. So, requesting the woman to call 
at Mossburn Cottage in the evening, he set off with hurried and irregu- 
lar steps towiU'ds the city. 

Alfred, with little difficulty, found out the place to which he had been 
directed. It was a dark passage or close, entering by three or four steps 
from a narrow lane. After traversing the little W’orld of misery which 
lay dimly known, and, therefore, scarcely heeded, in that noisome close, 
he came to the spot which he conjectured was that marked out to him 
ns ilie abode of Mr, and Mrs. Fairgrieve, and rapped gently at the door. 
It was opened by an elderly female, who, to Alfred’s inquiry, w'hether 
JMiss Ethelaide Stuart lived with her, replied, Alas ! Sir, the young 
leddy for wliom you inquire, has entered into lier rest !” Alfred seemed 
to gasp for breath, while he supported himself upon the lintel of the 
door ; but th^ next minute he was standing in a room darkened by the 
closed shutters. Mrs. Fairgrieve had said something, but Alfred heard 
licr not. Pie stood in thb middle of the place, Lis body bent, his head 
stretched out, his right hand lifted up, and his eyes strained and dilated 
as if they had rested upon a spectre. He looked — and he thought he 
could distinguished what appeared a human fi^fure lying on the bed. He 
looked, again, and he saw a young female p^le and ghastly. He looked 
again, and he saw nothing — a thick darkness passed before his eyesh-^ 
death-like sickness had come over his heart — and, staggering forward, he 
fell with a heavy groan upon the life^ss body of Ethelaide Stuart ! 

When Alfred awoke from that long swoon, in which he might, in 
truth, b^said to have been with the dead — ^he opened his eyes, and 
mediately closed tl^em again, for the blood which had retreated 
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heart was returning into his veins, and n noise was in his head like that 
of the rushing of water, while the cold sweat was dropping from his pal- 
lid face. He found himself lying in the same bed where he had seen the 
dead body of Ethclaidc Stuart. In the middle of the lloor, supported 
upon two chairs, luy the corpse, stretched emt iifion a dead-deal. hfrs. 
Fairgrieve, w'ith the assistance of her husband, had just finished laying 
out the body, and they stood at each side, without speaking, stooping 
down, and looking upon the face of the beautiful Mead. 

This is a sad sight !** said Alfred, who w'aa the first to break Iho 
mournful silence. Can yon tell me anything about her for whom you 
have performed these last^sad Christian offices ?'* 

That can I, Sir !*' answered Mrs. Fairgrieve ; and beckoning to 
Alfred to sit down on a chair at the head of tlie body, slie hcrscl^took 
a seat as the foot, and clojired her voice : 

'' It is just three weeks this very day, late in rainy evenin*, sin' 
the deceast cam* to our-d'^’^'llin*. It was easy to see, even then, that she 
hadn't many days to leevc. "We agreetl at once to tak* her in ; for I 
saw that whatever ipicht he her misfortunes, an* hooever she micht bo 
forsaken by her freends, an* whatever mystery there miclit be in her 
forlorn situatiem, she was nae evil-doer. Na — na. Sir! thao bonny, 
meek, waeBome-liko eon, con'd never hao helang'd to ane that had a 
wicket or sinfu* heart. An', besides, the leddy hcrsel’ wad na he per- 
suadet to gang till genteel lodgins, nor let a doctor come near her. "Wq 
haith had ta'en a likin' to the young leddy — for a leddy I w'ccl mayca* her, 
Sir ; an' I’m sair iriista'cn if she was na come o* mair than gentle bluid, 
for a bonnier ban', an’ a sweeter, fairer face, 1 never lookt upon — an*, 
indeed, if she had been our aiii bairn, Sir, we could scarcely hae been 
mair tender o* her. Lindsay read a chapter o* the Bible to her every 
niebt ; and last riicht, bein' Sabbath, iiftcr singin* the last four verses o* 
the sixteenth psalm, we kiieel’d doon thegetlier at her bed-side ; an* tho 
gnidman prayed lang an* fervently, that wliatever miebt be tlio sorrow's 
o’ this mortal life, her soul micht, thro* the merits o* her Uedeemer, hae 
an entrance ministered to it abundantly into his cvcrlastin* kingdom. 
An’ when w’e rose frae oiir knees, we saw^ she had been greetin ' ; hut 
she shuik ban's wi’ us haith, an* askt us to kiss her, an* smil'd wi* sic a 
sweet, heavenly smile, that we had never seen ony thing like it. 

After she had ta'en a cup o' tea this mornin*, wi' ha'f a wine-hiscuit 
and jeely, it struck me that she was mair stool an* lively.like than I had 
ever seen her; and I was tellin* her, in a chcerfu* way, hoo wccl she 
looket, and that simmer w'us cornin' in, an' that it micht na be lang afore 
she Avas able to gang out an* tak’ the air ; hut ch I Sir, if ye had seen 
sic a look as the dear young creature gae me — it gacd sllracht to my 
heart, an' I Avas vext an* like to greet# tjiat I ever said sac. 

* Mrs. Fairgrieve I' she said, thae were her very words. Sir, * it has 
grieved me to think that 1 have been the occasion of so much trouble 
to you and your excellent husband — but it is drawing near a close. From 
your great kindness to me,*yoii have alright to knpw something of my 
situation. J am a native of*Momy; my name is, as 1 have tolfl you, 
Fthelaide Stuart ; my family is one of rank ; but 1 left them clandes- 
tinely, and married without their sanction or knowledge. Yes ! I was 
married. My husband was th§ Hon, Mr. ——'—An* here a faint 
blush cam' owre her sweet face — ' but no matter,' she added, ' his aifec-. 
tion for me soon ceased , and within two months after lys desertion of 

he was publicly married to another woman. M)r Eeart did not ffireak^ 
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but it received a sliock, against which 1 have Hot been able to bear up. 
I never could dare to return to my family ; but sorely htiyo I sulTered for 
the sin which 1 thus committed. I came to this city in the hope of meet. 
Ing hiri)^ but I found he had gone to London. I cannot regard him as I 
would have done, but t forgive him — yea I I sincerely forgive him, as I 
pray God to forgive me. The last time we parted, he gave me bank- 
notes to u large uniuunt. All these notes are in iny small scaled trunk. 
J used tlieni not. 1 gfve them to you, and to your husband and chikU 
ren. It is my last wish tliat you destroy all the letters and jiajiers in 
that little trunk, without l<K>king at one of them — and I know y(»u will 
attend to it. You have often wondered and' grieved at my situation : 
hut this lonely ajiartineiit liasJiccn to me more agreeable lliau if J hud 
bcen'^iiving in u ]»alace — nor oouhl I have chosen ;i place more congenial 
to my feelings. Go, my friend ! and bring me a clean bed-gown and 
cap, for I feel 1 sli/ill now rcfjuire tlicm.' 

IltM* voice bccam’ ueidvly towards the eiul, hut J gied her a little 
jeely an^ water, an* it revccv’il licr. I took out that same liicht-gown 
an' caj» which yo see on the body — it had never .,l»een out o* the laid 
sin* the day it was nuule — an* as 1 put it upon her wustet f(»nn, my 
heart was like to break, for I tkocht on the words o’ ane that had com- 
passion upon sinners — that against the dfiy of herhuryin’ had t»ho kiH'pet 
this. Ilut whan I had sortet her a*, an’ w risht her face an’ her ban’s wi’ 
a M*at cloth, an* hraidet her yellow hair, she was sac bonny an' fresh- 
like, an’ her ecu ivereiiu* sunk as 1 had seen them ; an* there was a bit 
spilt o’ rod just i* the middle o* ilk uhite check, sae tliat she looket 
imdr like a bride jirrayod for her bridal-bed, than ane preparin' hersel* 
for the grave. She then luik't me what a cloidc it was ; an' ulnin 1 telt 
her, she said * It is oriougb — it will he all over by noon !* She lay doon 
again, an* I sat by the hod-side lookin' upon her; wi* her uliitc ban* 
locket in mine ; hut she seemed restless, and ask't me to read a chapter 
o* the llihle. At her ain re<iuest, 1 read the fourteenth chapter o’ John's 
Gospel, ‘ Let not your heait be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me I* An* whan I had read to the end o' the twenty-seventh verse, 
she gave a deep sigh, an* 1 fund a gentle pressure o’ lier saft hun’ on 
mine. I lookt up, an* saw she had fu’ii asleep ; sae 1 laid down the 
bulk, that I micht na disturb her, an* leant owre her as 1 used to do. 
She liad indeed fa’n asleep ; but eh ! Sir, it was that lang sleep frae 
which there is luie awakenin', till we wake to the licht o* eternal day !” 

TJie body was carried out by Mr. Fairgrieve and his workmen. A silent 
and mournful proces.don was instinctively formed. Mr. Fairgrieve pre- 
ceded tho body, which was borne upon black spokes, by four young 
men, two on bach side, with their heads uncovered. Alfred walked at 
the head, and Mv». FAirgrieve, fullowiMl, weeping, behind. Slowly and 
sadly did that little procession move up the close ; and when it reached 
the top, which was somewhat darkened by the houses above it, a number 
of persons iiad ranged themselves on each side, to get a view of the 
body ns it passed by. A gust of^ wind blew Aside the white napkin that 
covered the face of the dead. Men toiik oir* their hats, and kept in their 
breath with a holy feeling of awe. Women, aii.Yious to get a nearer 
view of that dead face, stretched out their heads, and suddenly drew 
back and wept ; while their young olies, with an instinctive dread, clung 
closer t^ tbeiz; mothers, hiding their little faces. A few stifled soIm 
escaped from firelii^g hearts, but not a word was spoken ; and the bier 
passe'd by. The body'was raised into the coaeh which watted in the 
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narrow lane. AlFr^ stepped in~tlie undertaker followed— the doer 
was shut — and the coach drove slowly off to Moesburu cottage, 

Great was the consternation of the domestics at the Moss. Old Alison^ 
in particular, who had been in the house fronw Alfred's boyhood, lifted 
up her hands, and looked with an expression of bewildered pity on her 
young master. But the body was carried into the house, the sealed 
trunks, containing the property and wTariiig apparel of Ktlielalde, were 
removed from the hjick of the coach, ;uul the bustle ceased. One cir- 
cumstance jilonc deserves to be recorded, to the eternal lionour of the 
undertaker's feelings : — -When he had deposlLod the body in an upper 
chaniher, he locked tlie door, and stood with the key in ins hand, as if 
considering whether he should himseir keep it, or give it ' to Alfred. 
There was a line expression of delicac.y and compawsiim in the man's 
face ; he looked at Alfred, while, hesitatingly, he half pnt the key into 
his own pocket. Alfred could not mistake wliat wn^ passing in his mind. 

Be it so," he said f and the next moment ho was giving vent to his 
feelings, unseen, in his own room. 

The day appointed for the burial arrived, dust had been conmutiod 
to its j)aront dust, and the company had returned with Alfred to the 
cottfige. Before going down to dinner, he ordered tlie trunks of the 
■deceased to l>e brought into the room, and requested, at the same time, 
that !Mrs. Fairgrievc and her hiishaiul should come up. They both ap- 
peared, and Alfred, in the presence of the minister of the parish and his 
other friends, desired her to relate all the circumstances attending tho 
death of the deceased. She did so, almost word for word us she hud 
before narrated them to Alfrc<!. 

“ One thing, however, Mrs. Fairgriovc lias omitted," said Alfred, 
when Mrs. Fiiirgrieve had ceased, which is this, that the deceased, on 
the morning she died, bequeathed to Mrs. Fairgrieve, and to her hus- 
band and children, whatever money might he found in these sealed 
trunks ; was it not so?" 

** 'Deed, Sir, the deceased did say that ; but tlie guidnuin and me never 
thoclit that we had oiiy tcetle til't." 

There was no disputing the fact. The face of the woman demon- 
strated that slie w’as incapable of falsehood* The minister declared it 
to be his o])igioii that the money belonged to Mrs, Fairgrieve and her 
family. Every person present, with one exception, echoed the same 
sentiment ; — that exception was Alfred's mari-of-business, Mr, Malcolm 
Grijihard, Solicitor before the Supremo Courts. 

There is no legal title here, Mr. Yorston," said the lawyer, witli his 
strong K intyre accent, and most gear-gathering aspect, as he rose from 
his chair, and lifted his arm in the manner of aiiie determined to carry 
his ][K)int, strong in the hope that his itigenufty would, as usual, effect a 
transfbrreiice of a part and portion of the cash into his own pocket. 

The deceased," he said, “ cannot be held to have been redo in animo^ 
in such a state as to capueitate her for executing validly a settlement of 
her property ; though, as 4)ropeHy was not heritable, soiffe doubt 
may, perhaps, exist in the case. But, superseding the consideration of 
this point, the bequest, if there really was a bequest, which, in my opi- 
nion, seems very doubtful ; 1 say,ethe bequest, under the provision and 
qualificatfon already mentionefl, to this woman, and to her husband, and 
their children, lawfully procrea^d, or to be procreated betwedh them, of 
the moveable property, funds, and effects, perWnflig and belonging to 
the deceased, at the time of her death, and conta'^d in the seeled trunk 
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or tnihkfi, chest or chests, then under the charge of the alleged legatee, 
and now in your own possession, Mr. Yorstoii, — hem — and which pro- 
perty does not appear to have been specified or described by the deceased, 
fiirtlier than in the lo(»‘se uvcrincnt now under consideration, is utterly 
destitute tliose formalities without which tJie law holds such alleged 
gifts null and v<»id, and of no avail, force, strength, or eflfect whatever. 

'J Jie legatee does not even offer to substantiate her averment by the pro- 
duction of witnesses. AVe have no evidence^ whatever of the alleged 
fact. I hold, therefore, that, in law, there was no bequest in this case. 
But what says Er^kiiie ? Krskirie says, on this very — ” 

But Alfred, with a look and motion of his hand, at once silenced the 

Oiiter-llouse” eloquence of his legal adviser, as if liis tongue had cloven 
to the¥ooF of his montli ; for he had broken open the trunks, committed 
to the flames the few letters and papers found therein, sealed up again 
the jewels and weari-ng-apparcl of the deceased, and, lastly, banded over 
to the old tninister, five ono-liundred-pound bank-notes, who was about 
to present them to Mrs. Fairgrievc and her husband, in terms of the 
wish of the deceased. 

1'be reverend old man nvse with a jdacid and benevolent countenance. 
"You have beard, my friends, the sentiments of this meeting regarding 
wliat I now bold in my haiids. It is truly delightful and refreshing to 
see the religion of ("lirist animating the hearts, and influencing the con- 
duct of bis bumble disciples. Never, during the whole course of my 
ministry, have 1 seen true (’hrisstiaii charity so beautifully exemplified, 
us in that iustniice wliu-h lias now hcen hronght home so affectingly to 
our feelings. Doubtless you were the instruments, in the hands of (iod, 
of protecting and comforting a dying (’hristicin, in the last weary days 
and hours of her pilgriinafire ; hut let not such a consideration in any 
degree detract from the honour which attaches to your truly indile and 
disinterested conduct. Take, my friends, that which in truth belongs to 
you. And when yc yourselves feel that hour approaching, wliich is 
speedily apjiroaching to all, may you then experience that pence which 
you may have heoii the means of imparling to others, even that peace of 
<Iod which passelh all understanding.’* 

The village of (.losliiigton is situated in a deep glen, surrounded with 
dark woiuled grounds, rising ii]) to a great height, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. A clear river floivs towards the east, with a silent and 
almost imperceptible motion, till it readies the old bridge, where it falls 
over rocks to a depth of about twenty feet, and thence rushes onwards, 
through a dolightl’ul country, till it is lost in the ocean. A long row of 
cottages — beautiful in their rural simplicity — their little gardens slant- 
ing down to tl?e winter's side — stretches up to the sonihern height, from 
whence the murmur of t*lie*parisK sVhool is heard, like the humming of a 
hundred hee-hives. A few' detached cottages are hero and there seen, 
with their white w'alls and rose bnshes ; and, through an opening in the 
west, the eye traces the course of that winding stream, and wanders 
over a richly-cfiltivated district, interspersed with farm-houses and 
country-seats, till the distant view is Ifbuniled by a range of high grey 
hills. The manse, when viewed from the bridge, seems to rise out of 
the bed of the river, and might he taken for a damp, dreary residence : 
but it is founded on a solid rock ; and though, when the floods come 
pouring dow'ii from the hills, the troubled waters rise up to the very 
W'alls of the houce, ^ is yet as dry as if it had been built on the top of 
Arthur’s Seat. The itself is a lowly, spireless, stone-roofed fabric. 
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simple and unostentatious in its appearance, but well bciittinfr its sacred 
use ; for there the terms of salvation have, for many years, been faith- 
fully proclaimed. No effort to dazzle the imagination is hero attemptcMl 
—no pompous declamation — no borrowed lustre — no straining at effect ; 
but the message is declared in nil the plainness And simplicity w'liich be- 
long to it ; and the eloquence with which it^is enforced is the eloquence 
of the heart — tiiat eloquence which seeks to be approveii before God, while 
it commends itself to every man's conscience. 'Nor is the lonely hury- 
ing -ground, which surrounds the church, less humble. No fantastic mo- 
numents arrest the eye of the curious, as he treads over the hallowed 
ground, — no laboured inscriptions, that record exploits, ingloriously 
achieved — talents which were never kiigwri — virtues which were never 
])Ossesscd — and piety, which the proud aristocr.it, that sleeps hmieuth, 
never sought to ]K>sse.ss ; but a few simple houd-stoiios point out the spots 
where the remains of unassuming worth were long ggo deposited. Nei- 
ther do flowers nor shrphs grow in this lonely place : tJiese are the ex- 
pressions of a morbid sorrow — the contrivances of an artificial and selfish 
grief, whicli seeks ty gild the chambers of the dead — to hide from its own 
view the imaginary horrors of the tomb — 1<» shed around the grave it- 
self the solemn mockery of a vivid and unnatural lustre — and to throw 
life, and heaiity, and earthly attraction over the saddest scenes which 
this worhl presents. No! there is no such vain artifice seen in this vil- 
lage kirk-yard, hut the long grass waves over each humhle and unknown 
grave, and the kindly feelings and friYndly actions which the peaceful 
inhahitaiits left behind them, are all that remain to keeji alive their 
remembrance in the hearts of men. 

The last rays of a hriglit sun were shedding their soft light upon the 
lowly church, as Alfred, wlio had not entered it since the interment, 
lingered a few’ luimites at the gate of its little hurying-ground. He 
stood looking upon the church. The days ofother years rose up in vivid 
remembrance before him, when he sat within its saiTcd walls witJi one 
whose incniory w as ever dear. Passing over the years that had intervened, 
he tlurnght of siihsoquent events: — the lifeless body — the coffin — and 
the grave. As he moved round an angle of tlie church, lie saw' a person 
sitting near the sjjot wdiicli he was ap]nonchirig. He turned away. She, 
too, he thought, iniglit be one mourning the loss of a friend that had 
been very dear — a inotbor, or a husband, perliaj>H, the light of whose 
affection had been quenched in the dark grave, — and he wished not to 
disturb the grief of such a mourner. But he looked back to get a 
glimpse of lier. There was sumetliiiig in her figure that struck him. 
He felt that it was rude and unfeeling; but he tvuild not resist the im- 
pulse — and walked directly to the grave, llie youthful «nourner heard 
not his footsteps till he was close bei^dc her. .She rose — ‘^Gracious God! 
Kthelaide ! Ethclaide Stuart !*' gnsped*Alfred — it w as all lie could utter. 
^^Mr. Yorston !" faintly exclaimed Etlielaide. It was Kthelaide, indeed 
—the same gentle and beautiful creature he. had ever seen her, Alfred 
was not superstitious, bu# a mixture of fear and awe darkened his coun- 
tenance. But Kthelaide, smiling through her tears, held out Ifcr hand. 
Could he refuse it.^ He pressed that little hand in both his, and 
turned to the marble urn which had been erected — 

SACnilD TO THE 

MEMORY OP ETHKt,AlDE STUART; 

A NATIVE OP MORAY, ^ 

WHO DIED 10th MABCH, HDCCCXIV, ACUED ^9 TEAJI8. • 

" Blessed are they that mourn ; for they $ha(tbe comforted.^i 
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^'TJiat was My Cousin !** said Ethelaide. 

" Your Cousin !” echoed Alfred — “ blessed be God !” 

But she understood not these wurds^ and waited an explanation^ 
Alfred was silent. 

Some other tinie^ I may tell you," rejoined Ethelaide, the story of 
^fy (.’oiisln Ethey’s inisfortuneK, so far as I know them ; but how she 
died — or who raised that vase to her memory — I know" not.” 

\r>iere you are d^^fu icut in the narrative, Ethelaide, it may be 
that I may helj* you out." 

Ethelaide looked iriqiiirinj^ly. Come, my Ethelaide ! let us leave 
this lonely ]>lace, and I will tell you what J know of your ])oor sweet 
cousin." They walked up, arm in nrn\, to the hill-side, and Alfred 
narrated — no doubt more aifectinfrly thuu I liave done, the incidents 
already narrated. No tears were she<l — no vain lamentations were 
uttered over the sorrows of cme wlujse ]»ure and exalted spirit had lied 
to a better world ; hut wdsen Alfred eeased ,speakin;r, the head of 
Ethelaide rested on his shoulder, aud liN rif^ht arm was round her 

neck. She looked up — neither spoke ; but in that Jom^ silent look there 
w'As a beautifully mingled expres?,ioii — «>f l<»ve loii^ cherished — of fear 
disjmllcd— of hope now all hut reali/e<l. It w-as more than the g:oi?iir out 
of heart to lieart ; it w'as somethimjf wdiich would survive the beautiful 
but frail tabernacle in which it dwelt ; sometliin^T 'vhich they felt would 
exist, when the heart itself had ceased to beat, — for it was tlie full com- 
munion <if soul with soul, in which, though tlie t<m;^uo is silent, the 
spirit reveals the mystery of its deepest feeliiij^s. Oh ! what can pur- 
chase moments siudi as those ! They felt that they had been horn for 
each other ; that for tlioni there was in reserve a haii}>iuess which the 
heartless and the sensual know not of. Tiie past was f4>rp»tton — the 
future w"as all before them; aud their boundiiiir hearts filled the opening 
prospect wdth visions lovely as ever jmet’s fancy sn;?;^ested — skies with- 
out a cloud — perjietual sunshine — hills ever ^Tcen, and waters ever 
clear ; losing si^ht, in the hri^htiicss of that dream, of the melancholy 
reality, that this world, even with all its joys, is but a valley of tears* 



A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LAW RHYMES, 

ON CORN-LAWS, ANP THE MANIFESTO OF THE AREAH-TAXllY. 

Dear Tait, — 1 ou^ht loiijr ago to have sent you my threatened letter 
on the Corn-Laws ; for tlie more stupid my thoughts on tliat subject 
may he, the more they w iH aiuuse'^the enemy ; and if ho will read to 
laugh, ]icrhaps he may read to think. Your neighbour of the Scotsman^ 
in one of the ablest articles that ever appeared even in his paper, has 
shown that our unfortunate landowners are taxed much less now than 
formerly, aud les.4 taxed tlian their continental neighbours in the pro- 
portion of one to five : while in densely peopled, commercial, and manu- 
facturing Prussia, the rent of such lauds as in England are called 
barley landsS varies from four to seven shillings per acre ! But 1 think 
1 can show that our unfortunate and laxy landed worthies pay no tajt'es 
whatever, qxcfept as consumers of taxed commodities. * You will allow 
that I can iioi thee* pvrebase a commodity, nor pay a debt or tax, with 
the money which 1 have this moment consumed in the shape of dinner 
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or lirenkfast ; and tliat while we consume the v^hole of our ngricultural 
products to the last bnrley-oorn and potato^ all other products bought 
by us, — say gold, silver, raw cotton, raw silk, rice, tobacco, tea, coftVe, 
wine, brandy, ^c. — imtst be purchased w'itli our manufactures alone. 
This is equally true of taxes, llesides, so long ^s the demand for agri. 
cultural produce exceeds the supply, it is clear to demonstration, that 
with or w'itluiut l^iru-Laws, the landowners are protected from taxation 
by the freiglit and other charges, (equal to about 10s, per (pinrter on 
wheut,) which must be paid before foreign corn can reach the consumers 
here. AU the itejus of their expenditure, taxes included, are secured to 
tlieni, — and to the amouyt of the charges alluded to, would he secured 
to them, even if they had not made a law to wring from ihe miserable 
purchasers the uttenunst posMldc farthing beside. Instend then 4^' being 
untaaed, and taxing othei\s, ought theg not to pug wore taxea than othcra, 
as theg onre did, mid tfs the Seotsinau proves ihe continental landoiniers 
noiv do, in countries trliere the dona nd for bread doh not exceed the sitp- 
pig ? This is a most nnportant question, well wortliy of being made tho 
su]»jec.t of a scj»iirale article, speedily he written, I hope, hy some one 
of your correspondents w lu» lias more money than 1 have, and, cense, 
queiitly, more brains and leisure. John Hull CHiinol too soon he made 
fully to understand the attributes of his Juggernaut, that monster god 
who lias never been ju^tlY accused of adding anytliing to the public 
wealth, and will certainly never he sent to llic workhouse, or suflered 
to die in jirison, for inventing tlirashing.inachines, or improving the 
steam engine. Such honours are for the rabble only — low fellows like 
William 5S)miuglon, or Joseph luancaster, who invent steam navigation, 
or cheap methods of instruction, or calculating clocks, or tho puddling 
process} in the iron manufacture ; vulgar creatures, who are jnean enongli 
to he useful, and, ham sorry to add, stupid enough to keep tlie useless! 

When will your widest of the wise calculate the landowner's black 
mail ? 8iii h a ta.-^k should hot fall to tlie lot of a crack-brained poet. 
Leaving the double incidence, and all secojidary consequences, entirely 
out of tlie question. What .sum per annum do the Corn^Jjurs take dU 
rertig out of on r pockets ? I w ill try to answer this query, since, it .'iji- 
poars, ludtody else will. 'Die common estimate, tliat tlicy cost the con. 
surners only L. 12,.' i 0(),()()0 a-year, is made oh erroneous princi])leH ; for 
they raise the ]irice of o// agricultural produce, in exactly the same ratio 
Its that in which they raise the price of wlieat ; to prove winch assertion 
it is only necessary to observe, that no farmer would rear cattle if ho 
could get a greater j>roftt hy growing barley or other grain. 

Colqiihoun, in IHl.#, estimated the whole yearly value of tho agricul- 
tural produce of Great Britain and Ireland, at L, 2 10,00(^000. Jfis esti- 
mate appears to liave been formed on the vegetalje produce per acre alone, 
supposing the cattle, horses, &c., to <9rmsume a certain quantity of pro- 
duce, and to he worth what they cost. The Quarterly Ueviewers— 
friends of the hread-tnx-eaters, and consequently enemies of the people 
—estimate tho yearly \mlue of nil our agricultural produce, as equal 
to that of one hundred million quarters of wlieat ; which, ai the low 
average of SQs. per quarter, would he L.250,()00,(i00. Culqi^ouri's csti. 
mate could not, of course, include tlie ]iroducc of land enclosed since 
1815. These estimates, therefore, probably approach the truth, and 
may be said to condrzn each other. 

If, then, the fair average price bf wheat on the continent is 40s. pie* 
quarter, while the robber's price in England tis dOs. *the dif eii^nce in 
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favour of the thieves is rather more than thirty-three per cent, on the 
gross^ or exactly fifty per cent, on the net sum ; and if the annual value 
of the whole agricultural produce of Great Britain and Ireland is 
L.250,000,00(), then tlio direct yearly cost of the hread-tax, at thirt}*- 
threc per cent, on that amountj is L.8y,500,()00 ; or a yearly tax of 
L.3, Ss. 9d. (nearly twice as much as all the other taxes together,) upon 
every man, woman, and child, in Great Britain and Ireland, supposing 
the ]»npuhition to ho twenty-four millions. If we would know what the 
corn-laws liave taken directly out of our pockets since 1815, we have 
only to multiply the annual cost by the number of years, or L. 82, 500,000 
by 18. The answer will be L. 1,485,000,000, or. L.iss, 000,000 more than 
all the lands are worth at twenty years* imrchase, suj)posing the rental 
to be 1 1.50,000,000. Why is not the transfer made } 

The divert yearly cost of the Corn. Laws t(» the consumers, being 
L.82,500,000, What fire their indirect consequences ? 

They destroy the Jnrmer. For he pays out of his capital for untaxing 
his landlord- Now the landowners are the greatest tax manufacturers 
that t)»e world ever saw ! 

They destroy the productive powers of the soil itself, Mr. Mundell 
has proved, that the annual value of the crops is every year depreciat- 
ing ; and ho moans the corn value, independent of currency. 

By forcing the cultivation of inferi<»r soils, they insure the ultimate 
loss of the capital invested in such soils, and in the meantime low'cr the 
wages of all labour, and the profits of all capitid. For while they limit 
suhsisterico, they tend to produce a hopeless and therefore superahun- 
dant p(»pulation, necessarily compelling us every day, to give more and 
more capital, labour, and skill, for less and less profit, wages, and food. 

By preventing competition, they prevent improvements in British 
agriculture, and, of course, tlic beneficial reaction of such improvements 
on our manufactures. 

They blast, as with a cu7'se, the best hlessinys of Providence, For a 
succession of good harvests would ruin both the landowners and their 
mortgagees ! 

They are a declaration of war against every useful and honest person 
in thr realm. For tliey convert into public enemies men who ought to 
be, at least, as harmlessly respectable ns other idle annuitants arc. 

7'hcy foster boundless insolence, and inconceivable ignorance in par- 
son-judges, soldier-parsons, and other dealers in parlour-law, the greaU 
kept generally. For wdiile they arc kept, what occasion can they have 
to improve, or to exercise at all, either their moral or their intellectual 
powers ? 

They lower tjie price of bread abroad, while they raise it here ; thus 
offering a double premium for the ruin of ourselves first, and then our 
oppressors. • * 

They Justify every possible or conceivable abuse and villany. For, if 
the (’orn-Laws are justifiable, the inmates of our workhouses have an 
undeniable riglit Jo dine every day on venison, plum-pudding, and mo- 
selle. It w'ould be a solemn and ihstruqtLve^spectncle to see them pay a 
visit of ceremony to my lord, their brother pauper, , in the state coach 
and four. 

The^ discourage honesty, and reward crime. For they tempt the de* 
luded multitude to cry, Release unto us Barabbas.^* Now tliis Barab- 
bas is a muJrderet. 

They^ convert efdr Vbst customers into rivals. For, if we arc not allowi^ 
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to buy what our corn-growing friends have to sell, they have no alterna- 
tive but to miinufacture for themselves, and ultimately for our *other 
customers. 

They offer a premium to idleness. For, if we are not permitted to 
exchange our surplus manufactures for what M'e wish to buy, we cease 
to produce a surplus. Thus they may be truly said to cause the loss of 
unproduced millions, and rob the wages-fund of futurity. 

They render the people hopeless. For they are intended to take what- 
ever the tax-gaflierer spares, and bring down all profits to that point 
which uill afford starvation wages only ; causing incendiary fires, assas- 
sinations, strikes, and Trades* T'nions ; and making every reduction of 
taxation, however extensive, a mere transfer from the Exclietpier to the 
pockets of the GrvaUKept. If they do not overthrow the monarchy, 
they will probably end in a dog.fight for the tuxes, between the T^xccu- 
tive, and Messrs, (’apulet, Cacafoga, and ('ompany. If the Malt Tax 
and the Assessed Taxes were repealed to-morrow, Uie Bread-Tax eaters 
would ultimately reap the whole benefit to the last farthing. If a steam 
engine were invented, that would do the work of a thousand horses for 
tuelve months at ahe cost of a innt of turpentine, the advantages of tlie 
invention would, at last, go all into the pockets of tlte Dirt-Kings, or 
Big-Beggars only. That cant be true,** cries some w'ould-be l*eel, for 
1 should buy an estate with' the earnings of that steam-engine. *i'Jieti, 
he would himself he a Dirt-King: which he could not be, without sacri- 
ficing one-third of his fortune, for the honour of becoming a public 
enemy. 

They have a tendency to prolong their own iniquity. For every little 
cotton-spinning dungliill-spurner, who happens to become territorial, 
dreading a return to the dunghill, supports, of course, the monopoly. 
Behold, for example, poor, newly-acred, (Jacafoga Peel, half doubtful of 
his own importance, like a mouse on sixpenny worth of copper coin, try- 
ing to look over tbe backs of the rats ; Peel, the parvenu, who, though 
lie might be respectable as the champion of the people, chooses to be ridi- 
culous as tbeir opponent ; behold him, I say, rising in the House of 
C'ommons, to tell tlic gentlemen born, how he scorns the Jlndicals, mean- 
ing the Brcad-l'ax payers! So true is the saying of that infinitely 
greater btatesman, Saiicho Panza, that the higher a monkey climbs tbe 
more he shows his breech. And if Sanch(» were now living, he would 
agree with ine, that it would be time enough for our Brend-Tax-eating 
ape to give himself airs, when he could live without robbing the tree. 

They take onc^lhird of his savings from every trader or other producer, 
who invests his surplus in land. For if he buy an estate, he must pay 
the price of three acres for two, and ruin his heirs. M hy cannot little 
tradesmen here, as in France, retire when successful, eifch to his free- 
hold of forty or lifty acres? BecHUte,the Bread Tax will not Jet them. 
M^hy cannot the peasant here, as in France, buy with his surplus labour 
a wayside cottage, and its tw'o or three acres ? Because the land is mo- 
nopolized, the peasant can make no savings, the Corn-Laws devour them, 
compelling him to be a pauper, and making that the lule which ought 
to be the exception. * * ^ 

They have a direct tendency to dismember the empire. For, if they are 
to be continued, the violent sepayition of Ireland from England is de- 
monstreiny inevitable ; and unless the landowners can shew that the 
great mass of the people here have, or can have, any reason ^ nut wish- 
the utter overthrow of that state of things,^wh^ tmables jGifty thon- 
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BnnJ sturdy b^gj^ars to plunder twenty-four millions of useful men, let 
them answer to their own hearts, if they dare, what will be the oonse- 
queiice to themselves, (»f a convulsion in the sister isle ? But our land- 
owners have been, from the womb, accustomed to eat sour fruit, by cut- 
tinff off tlic best boughs of the crab tree. Or, rather, the modern' Jona- 
than Wild sets fire to the house, in order that he may steal, and knows 
nut tliat lie has luirgained to die beneath the hunting rafters ! 

Thvy kevp the vjcchuntjes againH m. For if the Americans send no corn 
to England, they draw ‘no bills on England for corn. Hence, such is 
often the scarcity of bills on England in New York, as to raise the pre- 
mium to 10 per tJCJit. But if the corn trade were free, hills represent- 
ing corn would he found in that market at par'; or, if not, the agents of 
British mercliants could remit the corn instead of the hill ; whereas, at 
prosedV, they are giving a iiundred guineas for a hundred pounds ; ano- 
ther bribe to t)ur rivals ! Jt would he easy to shew, that the Corn-laws 
in their effects on. the exchanges alone, cost the productives of this 
country t‘'i,0(K),000 a-yoar. f 

VV/c/y /otcer the value of men, F(»r they compel us to send men out of 
the country, at an expense of L.15 per Jiead ; \vliorer.s, if the corn trade 
were free, w'o sliould save the value of every man, whom we now expa- 
triate, with the surplus profit of his future labour, and the cost of his 
expatriation beside. Now men are costly. No ]>erson has reached the 
age of twenty years, w ithout having cost his country at least L.ho. 

The\f fill the realm with lies and liars. For wc are told by their 
authors, tliat because they buy our goods when they want them, there- 
fore the money they take from us returns to us in a ** fructifying show er.” 
But why hliouJd wc trade on such terms We might as well pass our 
money from the left pocket to the right. "We want eiistoiners who will 
buy <mr goods, not with our money, hut their own. Tf it were true 
(uliieh it is not) that they expend in the purchase ot our goods all that 
they take from us in the price of bread, they w'oulil still get our goods 
for nothing I If they compel me to pay them thirty pence for bread 
which is only worth fifteen pence ; and if they then expend fifteen pence 
at my shop, in goods on which 1 charge a profit of five ]>er cent., what 
can he clearer than that they obtain from me fifteen pennyworth of goods 
for three farthings ? 1 want no more such customers, I have had too 

many such ; and whether they arc called sw’iiullers, or shcdulers, or 
bankrupts, honest, or fraudulent, or Bread-Tax eaters, ricli ami rascally, 
the result is the same on my balance-sheet, and to my poor children's 
trenchers, 

Thej/ are paid twice over. For, if I am compelled to pay three shil- 
lings for corn, wliich is only worth two shillings, I am manifestly robbed 
of one shilling*; consequently,! cannot expend that shilling at my neigh- 
bour's shop ; nor can he’ gain thireepence by it ; neither can he pay his 
creditor with it ; and, for want of it, other creditors cantioi pay theirs. 

Thetf allow ns no alternative but utter extinction ^ or the lowest food 
that will supjfort life. The apes of Malthus, whoso barren minds, and 
unmarried thoughts, never bred ^ new ide^ are not nw'are of this. Do 
those fat-headed and comfortable sagesT never think of * • * • * 
^ Suppose wc follow the advice of your 

Chalmers, and fling God's best blessings in his face, what will be gained 
by the extinction qf the noble race of Burns and Watt, Arkwright and 
Milton ? Jhe Irish landlords can breed any number of wretches to com- 
pete for potato patches at flit per acre, and by. emigration to tntppljr the 
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place of those who may chiise to die in sinj^^le blessedness hcro> they can 
valve down the population of Ireland to the starvation safety-poiiitj^Our 
language is already tinged with the brogue, and the deeper the tinge 
the lower is our degradatiojK With restiictcd industry, vain is the 
pfate about mural restraint : it cmi only make men give place t<» savages; 
be we idle or active^ monil «»r otherwise^ w'iso ortoolish^ careful or extra- 
vagant, if corn-lowed, wo must die or degenerate. 

They o/fer a yrcmlum tn rfbvUion. For either the Government re- 
presents the landed hydra, or is unahlc to defend us from its rapacity. 
Do we then pay taxes merely for our own ww>ng? and if so, why f 

They arc edict» for the yrohihitUn^ of trade. For if cotton spinners 
abroad can buy with .‘Is. Od. food, which here costs lOs. 3cl., how can we 
retain our cotton manufactures, except by a free trade in corn, which, 
by lowering the price of bread Jiere, and raising it to our rivals, %M)uld 
lore© them to give Ihcir artisans higher wages, and perhaps shut up shop. 

Are tlicy not, then, a tax for the yratuUous riiin^of the people, wdio 
by consenting to be in) 4 )ovens 1 ted will only render inevitable the de- 
structinii of their oppressors ? They may be likened to a servanUmoii- 
ster, wJio is preparing for his employers a tomb in bis own belly, and 
will cat tJiern one day, raw and alive. For, by lowering the rate of 
])rolit, they are driving capital out of the country ; and we shall uw'ake 
some morning to learn that two or three millions of labourers have been. 
auddvuly thrown out of employment, without wages, without food, with- 
out the possibility t)f cither. But it is time to sum up. 

What are the preaent resuliu of the CorruLaws ? ('ontiiiual diminu- 
tion of the pr(jfit and wages-fund. Want t)f employment ; or increased 
employment, with diminished remuneration. General misery, individual 
despair. Competition, a <leHth struggle, kept down by hankruptciee. Life, 
a masquerade of real poverty and pretended w'caltii. Premature death 
by child* murder, h/ suicide, by overwork, by famine, hy intemperance, 
by Borr(»\v, by terror, by military execution, rniversal corruption, in. 
terminable cant, unuttenible crime, a new' name for murder ! Patrician 
beggars, calling tJicir victims vagabonds. Trials for life and death, 
decided at the Old Bailey in five minuter ! The lawyer, the hailiif, tlio 
constable, the police spy, and the hangman all at work, like worms in ii 
corpse. The crowde<l w'orkhouse, the crow'ded jail, tjm imjdorcd con- 
victitm, the derided scaffold, the busy turnkey, .the indefatigable drop ! 
What uill he* the future re^uUa if the. rausett continue? Not, as at 
Bristol, ferocity that will do evil, imt desperation that muH ! National 
hunger ! 1 he despair of millions ! Revolution ! Anarchy ! Sword- 

Law ! A second Robespierre ! Another Napoleon, without his virtue? ! 

From the Agricultural Report, ordered to be printed by the House of 
Commons, August 2, 1S33, — and wdiicli may be called the manifesto of 
tho landowners, ~wo may gather that .they intSnd 'to secure all their 
present supposed advantages by a fixed duty, which will prohmg every 
evil of the existing Corn-laws, with this sole advantage, that the duties 
will find their way into the exchequer, instead of going, as at present, 
into the pockets of foreigders. This ^gricultnrul Report, as a mere 
composition, is of incstimaUo ^%]ue’. It is the very best tragi-coinedy 
in the language. Nothing can be more facetious than its conctusions ; 
nothing^piore, satisfactory and delightful than the self-betrayal of its 
evidence,— Moept, the public ezedfation of giieat crtminals. It provee 
that lal^i^yers A^e better off now than formerly, by showing that, in 
10^, wAf 5d. per qugurtei^vwitk wiigee Ai^Osejper week.; ahA 
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in 18Sl&^ ^eat is 53s. Id. p^r quarter, (not USis. i) AjU; 

78. t6 9ji. pet week. It declarei^ but not in thobe terms, that ,the comdi^ 
tiun of England, at this time, is precisely that of a town in a state *t 
siege. It is clearly the interest of the inhabitants that hreaift^ should 
come into the toi^ 11 ; but, it beams, it map be the interest of certain 
haman demons, that as Httle shall some in as possible ! The poor rat^> 
its authorb shour, have been greatly increased, and lands already thrown 
out of cultivation, by the operation of the law ahich is intended to 
raise rente ; therefore, they conclude, rents mubt be kept up ! that ib to 
say, foreign corn must shll be (to tlie Ktarvatioii point) excluded ! 
Why don't they exclude tea ? Because the Chinese work for a penny 
per day ; and labour is a principal item in the cobt of tea. But if we 
CHunqt compete uuth China in tea, neither can we with Poland in wheat. 
Why bustaiii a loss by ercluding cither ? Perhaps, then, after all, the 
true qucbtion is not whether uc are richer than wc have been, but vht- 
ther we are robbed ?' If we arc robbed, we are poorer than we Ought to 
he. Tuo holcmn qiiestions heic iorce themselves upon my attention. 
Prom a Parliament of mortgaged latidou ners, and their beriaiits out of 
livery, what can we expect hut land-jobldiig expvdientb ? And why 
should we pray for palliatives, if the Corn-Laws, in their enormity, will 
speedily rid us of the landed nuhaiice itself and for ever? Better revo- 
lution with liojie, than misery without it. That will be l>est for us, 
uhatover it may be, which will soonest bring the estateb into the market. 
Let 113 then watch well tlie Tory- Whigs and their Purliament; or in 
the very next session they will make out articles of partiierbhip, which 
w'ill delay the hat awhile, and then send us all to the Cuvette together, 
whereas the sw ag-swee))ers only ought to go. tPhat will ho their rea- 
sonable proposition? A ftxed duty of 20^. per quarter on wheat; equal 
to A direct annual tax of L.H2,500,(>00, and an indirect one to the same 
amount, on the productiveb ot Great Britain and Ireland. Thus, laws 
to make bread scarce, (as an insurance against famine,) are a Bystem of 
legalized robbery, (to bocuro us airainst empty piir’ses.) 

The C’orn-Lnw question lies in a nut shiell. Do ne kefp the GreaUJUept, 
or do we not ? I*) the corn which they bell us as cheap and good as that 

which they exclude ? It vannot be as cheap, becaiific there ix nfnt e 1 ^^a^§h 
of if ; and tliey ground their claim fur protection pn their inability to 
compete with foreign groWers. Aee they not then, palaoed-bfiggiilW, 
ffeir. declared, pulocod-robber 3, self-proclaimed? need iiokapap 

tbeir fingers, and say, They do not care that for public opinaon 1 But 
why waste words 011 the^e superlative w orthies ? If the vilest term In. 
language is Breiid-tax-eater, the infamy of infamies may be axpresegd 
in one sarcasqi. AVhy vituperate the ue phte ultra of miscreancy? Yet 
why not ? Thieves are thieves, and we are in earnest when we sgy so. 
Don't take fright, my hefb, at a lew librd words, but try one or twq^ of 
them on your horse, a^d the whip, too, if he u vieieue, Odr enemies 
long succeeded in wrung-dmng, by crying Maddog^" whelk the dog was 

not mad, but stalrveds and sorely we may proseqiite an hoaest purpblie^ 
by telling the truth in llain terns, the phdnest being thd baste 
but you must argue tiemperately : you are only robbed, ^tend insulted; 
<don*t get into a passion,^' say the would-C^thoqgbt :(iieb4s of ,Jliie 
^*VeH-eared multitude. They know .what tee are^cmtid % ebnai|j^vj|gii- , 
Itriver might translate tib«ir„;^racstion tbuei 
stupid Jarkam; wliae idls f&ef Von are only over-bfii)vdeiMbc^9^ 
ytm try te Jsitit ? ^^Can'teyoago'lif and lei IfgUp 
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Will Dothiog^ satisfy you, short of tumbling your load into the nrir6> and 
burying your villuitous heels in your kind masters bread-basket, syou 
beggar ?*' Yet this would be hardly characteristic of an ass-driver, unless 
he lived in a palace. 

Let the Bread-taxry be told now, for the first time, not the lust^that 
since thti;ir bread .tax-winning battle of Mont Saint Jean, they have not 
had a leg of mutton on their tables that was not stolen fr(»ra our pantries ; 
and that, if their agricultural report is true, they will henceforth never 
get a leg of mtitton honestly, un/e»tt thvy bvy it. Let them also know, 
that we know well, that it is not in the power of the Tory-VVhig Minis- 
ters, even if they had the will, to defeat the Corii.luws ; except by re- 
turning to the infamous inconvertihle paper, and so raising the price 
of corn, as to adiiiit it permanently at It. ])er quarter, duty. What ! 
rake lip from his grave the Hlthiest remnant of cadaverous Pitt ? ^Phey 
shall not do it. The uiiseruble attempt they have made towards it,— 
if its effects be m»t speedilv counteracted by new jpiint-stock banking 
companies, will overwliehn them with confusion. Must we then despair ? 
No. We must win a free trade in the only way in wdiieh it can he won, 
as a comiuost and Priumph over the worst men that ever braved and 
insulted the forbearance of (rod and man; and as a first step, or pomt^ 
d’appui, establish anti-bread tax societies in every mumifacturiug district. 

Having n(»w probably given you enough of a poet's prose, allow me tO 
conclude by laying before you a sample of a proser's eloquence. When 
you have read it, you will allow' that matter-of-fact men are sometin^s 
the most ohupient of all. It was addressed to me by a Sheffield engineer, 
who cheerfully maintains his ow*n nine children, but probably thinks it 
hard that he should he compelled to feed the rich also ; and it ought to 
be printed for three reasons. Jt may wring a notice of iia from tfee 
Miyrning Chronitia the honest praise of your readers ought to reward 
him who had the heart to write it ; arfd it will furnish a fine close to 
this epistolary harangue, addres.sed, through you, to all the Gr^aUKept 
and all their feeders. 

“ The editor of the Morning Chronide, I see, gives the Corn^lavT 
Rhymer credit for being u poet, but rtot a piditician. He seems to con- 
sider all poets as incapable of patient investigation. Convince him to 
the contrary ; do not rest satisfied w'ith being* set down as a madman, so 
long as you know and can prove that two and two make four. Dr. Black, 
(who is said to be the editor,) overlooks ilio injury caused, by prolubit- 
ingthe/rcc exchange of uur manufactures for foreign commodities. The 
great benefit resulting from an abolition of the Corn-laws, w'ould not con- 
sist so much in the reduction of the price of bread, as in the advance of 
wages occasioned hy an increased demand for our goods from abroad. If 
we take American or Russian w'heat, which might be inf^iorted at two- 
thirds of the price for which our fariHejrs earn grow It, the Russians and 
Americans will take our goods in exchange ; not to oblige us, but becaufie 
'we Can make’ and carry them at a less price than tliey can produce them 
at home. It is the case now, with regard to those countries ; and with 
cheaper food, &c. we should soon be ^lo to set at dcfitince the compe- 
tition of France and Germany, ^^ur loss, therefore, is twofold— we may 
lay, manifold. We not biily pay too much for our bread, to aupport the 
lendlfwd m Ms Ittxuries and rotten Corn-law system, but we lose the 
ddvaniage of that invaluable kind of exchange which seta at nought the 
absurd and wicked doctrine of MiJthus ; that all-subduing foreign trade 
Much, nhltes great and far-severed i&tieas in dglightlul bonds «f 
iroL. iv«— VO. mu * , 2 1i 
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peac« I bringing the Chinese, the Australian, the Peruvian, and the Mexi- 
eatiy as it were, to our own doors ; producing n higher degree of civili- 
sation in every brunch of the human family, and thus paving the way for 
the general reception of immortal truth and happiness. Corn-laws might 
be looked upon us the contrivance of some demon to retard the approach 
of the millennium ; and if that demon were to appear like Nebuchadnez- 
sar in the shape of a king, he would deserve the dreadful punishment 
inflicted upon that intolerant and cruel monarch, who would suifer no gods 
to be worshipped but those of his own manufacture, on pain of being 
east alive into a burning furnace, lint free trade is like freedom of con- 
science ; it makes us tolerate the opinions and customs of other nations. 
The free trader feels himself a citizen of the wide world, yet still at- 
tached by nature to his natii^e soil. Moreover, free trade is like the 
philos^>pher's stone ; it turns iron into gold, and raw cotton into all the 
various comforts and necessaries of life. The steam engine was not in- 
vented to enable uit to pay the corn tax, or bear any other unnecessary 
burden, but to swell the industrious population ' of our should-be happy 
country, and spread the growing intelligence of Britain to the remotest 
regions of the globe.'* " 

„ Could our chances of amendment have been fewer than they are, if we 
had ])laced our destiny in the hands of men like the author of the above 
extract, instead of resting our forlorn hope, as we now do, on the doubt- 
ful abstinance from folly of a Melbourne, whom Nature intended for a 
turnkey ; or of a Stanley, whoso high-caste soul, like his face, seems 
made of aromatic vinegar ? Believe me, they could not ; and, believe 
me to be. Dear Tait, yours very truly, 

Sheffield, November 4, 1833. Ebf.nezkr Ef.liott, 

Note,— We think it of much consequence that the diflferent classes 
of society should know each other's sentiments, and have therefore 
printed Mr. Elliott's letter, with the omission of only a single passage, 
and w'ithout softening any part of what we have published. But our 
excellent friend must excuse us for saying, that we dislike the violence 
with which he has expressed himself. It is of no use to rail in this man- 
ner at the landlords. Most of the present landlords hud no share in the 
guilt of enacting the Corn-laws, and few of them have any idea of the 
misery the bread-tax occasions. In retaining the Corn-l^ws, they act 
no worse than every other class of monopolists, sinecurists, and place- 
men, has done, for their own share of public pillage. It is not by rail- 
ing at a moral guilt, so extensively diffused, and of which many of the 
landlords are, perhaps, unconscious, that any good impression is to be 
made ; but by again and again showing the mischief of a tax on food ; 
until the crying evil of^ the ('orn-laws is thoroughly understood by all 
elaesee; and when that isl the eaib, there will be no need of violent 
declamatien. At present, it. is scarcely just, and assuredly injudicious. 


ROYAL ACADEMIES. 

Wb have never been able to forget a biting truth put forth by 
The Examiner, that people talk of *< his Majesty's Ministers/' his 
Majesty's navy," “ hie Majesty's servants /' but that we bear of npm 
thing national" but the National Debt," Yet there is nothing 
very auspidtove to impatroniaation of royalty I goyal SodetlM Md 
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Royal Academies have proved the bane of science and of art ; we need not 
add of literntitrey so far as relates to Kn^land ; because althmii»h v#? have 
a Koval Society of Literature, its existence is known to a very select few. 
Must of Uicse Koval Associations resemble nothin;^ so much as a jury of 
matrons, impaiincllerl to dive into some nursery secret, 'i'hci^ is no« 
tiiirijr wholesome, iiothiiiir manly about them. They stitlo genius in its 
birth ; and amus<^ themselves with caudle and liillubys, ns a compensa- 
tion for the loss of their nursling. One of theiy elects the ]>nke of Bus* 
BOX as its President ; tlic other, Sir Martin Sliee. Such distinguished 
names ns tlio:»e of U'llUic find Martin, are to thvm more leather and 
prunella A Royal Soci«;ty has its inherent right divine — its prerogative 
of stujiidity — its despotism of duncehood ! 'I'he Royal lii'-titutiun has 
been saved from beggary by a generous *dontit ion from the reveremd Jack 
Fuller ! He has given his money to one Royal Society; — Why can he 
not bestow his brains on the two others? Nor do they miinnge these 
things better in France.'' The “ Iiir-titule" lloifrished ; the’ R(»yal 
Academy of InscrijitiiTiis and Relle Lettres” i« rapidly going to pieces. 
It has once mure become ii matter of ambition, — of patronage, — of hack- 
staiis intlucnce. At the annual iiieetiiig wliicli look place in the month 
of Augu-^t, under the smiling presiileucy of Monsieur Raoul Kochette ; 
some tliirty members as'ionibled in their academic costume — (a court 
dress embroidered with garlands of green leaves, ^ery easy to mistake 
for laurel,) — all, or nearly all, being atlorncd witli ribbons of various 
orders of A ari-ms countries. Among teem were a few eminent names ; 
blit the majority might have announced theAisclves, like the noMe aca- 
dcTniciun, of the time of Louis W\ ; wlio, on being apostrophized by 
ilostaut the grammarian A\itli, “ Afoiy Jr jt/tu iri pour mn grammairr, !'* 
ivpliiMl “ Et wai puKr inon grautiprrrj* Sfnue were there for their cam- 
paigns; and aome^Ww their eabiiiet influence ! — Tho fosterage of all, 
however, was directed to the same olijecl ,* — the advancement of learn- 
ing ; — They met to distribute medals, and institute future prizes. Jnriu- 
merahle cssays and treatises had been sent in, to eornpete for these dis- 
tinctions ; — but, wlien the moment of distribution came, it aims announced 
from the chair that not one among them all, oitber in jurisprudence, 
moral jihihiaepliy, anrn|uari.in or bistorieal res arcli, A*a» adjudged wor- 
thy of a jirize ! All liad been weighed in tlie luilance, and found wanting ! 
In lieu, tlKyefure, of the jiromi^ed presentation of Academic Medals, 
the ri'SenihlaifO was obliged to content it.-elf with a lengtliy tribute to 
tho memory of ('hampitJlioii — grumbled by the perpetual seeretary, M, 
Sevestre de Sacy. 'J’ruo to the example of the learned Theban it pre- 
tended to eulogize, the composition appeared to bo endited in biero- 
glyphics ; — not one word in a thousand reached the audience ! Away 
shrunk the erudite lueniherH, one by one ; tj^e Dukes and Marnhals to 
the Tuileries, — the Professors to^tkeir (^>lleges ; and even the" leaf 
literate auditors, blind to the advantages Avhich might accrue to -tlfe 
cause of learning from the efforts of an old gentleman in an embroidered 
coat, adorned with iiunie^*ous ilrders, to convinre them of so trite a truth 
us the merit of Champulli^n, dj?«ertcid the field. A ifeggarly Recount of 
empty benches remained at the coiicluhion of the memoir: and the cour- 
teous President was compidJed to proclaim the abrupt termination of the 
business^ -leaving half-a-dozen Q;tiier orutiuns safe in the pockets of half* 
a-dozen Icarticd meml>er*, — iitid putting to shame the printed progrerpme# 
in which tliey had been formally announced ! Bp mueh fug IWyal Apa* 
dtinies ! 

2H2 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

WiiLL has it been saiil, that t)»e romance of absolute fiction is often- 
times less womlerl'iil, ainLle>s startlin'^ to our picviMUS expectations than 
the romance of real liiimari life. Anil, in the same spirit^ it has been 
asscrlerl, tliat the resources of mere physical nature are more ample, and 
more elfective in the pnxluction of the inarvellou'*, than the imaginary 
world of magic or oriental enchantment.^*' 'I'hat was a remark wliicli 
might naturally have been called forth by the first application of tlie 
magnet to the jmrjioses of navigation. Never wai* any natural agent 
discovered which wore >o much the appear.iuce of a magical device ; nor 
even, to this day, has science succeeded in diverting of mystery that 
syiupatliy with an unknown oliject, which cMnistitutes its power. It is 
still a mighty talisman ; and dilfeiiiig from the talismans of superstition 
only thus far, — that it olievs a power acting by lixed laws, and in hur- 
iiiony with the other powwos compo«.iiig tin* s\ stem '<»f nature ; whereas, n 
talisman, according to its m'ie.ital ideti, i*heyed tlie moti^ul^■ of a liiiite 
will, — capricious in themselves, and by possibility coiitradictory to the 
other forces of nature. 

Blit if the magnet assumed the mysterious air of a talisman, even 
when applied to llie simple and straight-forward purposes of the mariner's 
compa»s, iiiuch more might it he so viewed when its agencies were di- 
rected upon the animal system of man, — a world so vast and so obscure 
in itself ; upon his diseases hi the first jilace ; next ujuui his volition ; 
and, finally, upon the whole plienometia of his scntimit nature. It niiglit 
well in* expected in such a case, that, unless the utmost discretion and 
sobriety of mind <ui the part of the diseoverer m'compauied his first ex- 
Jiihitioiis of these marvellous pretmisions, they would iiievitahl) he met 
mid crushed, in their \ery birth, by an o\ erwlielming movement of con- 
teiii])!, in an ago trained almost to exeess in the sceptical discipline of 
science. This result tmdv place : Mesiiier, the reviver i>f animal mag- 
netism in iiiudern times, so far frtuii possessing those ondowinents of 
caution and scientific scepticism, whfcli were essential to tlie conciliation 
of the public attention in an enlightened age, and to the propitiation of 
the incredulous; temper, and the spirit of riiliciile, always so active in 
Ihivisian society, was in an extravagant degree distinguished by all the 
qualities of mysticism and quackery, fitted to bring an}' science into 
eontenipt. lie hehmged, by the features of liis mind, to the earliest 
agos t»f European eulture. Both in his i»eientifie v iews, and his personal 
arrogance, he presented an impersonation of all the had qualities distri- 
buted, in different ages, anioiurst Apollonius of Tyana, — the worst of the 
Thaumaturgic Platuiiists — ParaceLus, and Cardan, whilst, apparently, he 
had very little of the talent v>]iich Ait eminently distinguished most of 
these men. And hence it followed, though perhaps in a sens(»ii of more 
public leisure even in Paris such a result would not have followed, that 
the hostility which he had provoked, expressiiiir itself through the organ 
of n learned corporation, exploded his doctrines, and drove them sum- 
marily off the stage, by one emphatic movement of contempt, before they 

* A talc was, in fact, written avowedly in illustration of this principle, by Madams 
de Gciilis, and placed amongst her 7aUs of tife Cat/Ze, — as they are entitled in the 
EnglMh translation. According to our recolltHiion ot it. the chief faults lay in lbs 
very limited ac^iaintance of the writer with, the different branches of Natural Pbj« 
losophy ; an objection ivhl h leaves the subject still open to a writer better qualilieiL 
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had been alluvrcd time to win upon the public nilnd^ or even to^oiirt 
examination, by a sufficiently i»eneral publication (»i’ facts. I’oucrful, 
however, ns this opposition wri's, ue are satisfied tliat even for the mo- 
ment it would not liave availed ajjrainst the extraordinary truths already 
recorded, and the curiosity already awakened, •had it not co-»iperated 
with the charlataneriv of .Me'iiiier hiniMdf. 

Frederic Aiith(»ny MesmcM* was luirn in Swit/erlaiul on the 23d of May, 
173t>. In his youth lie had been a student of tubdicine at Vienna, under 
V'an Suicten, the ;freat eommenlatin* ou lioerhaave. In that eity lie 
eomplelcd his studies, by takiiiif the requisite de^iree ; settled there ns 
a practitioner ; and tinalh raised hinwcdftu a eondition of ctiiuforl by » 
fortunate niarriaire. Mesiner had aluays nianif«‘sted a love of tlie mar- 
vellous : he studied all the cdd u liters <01 ma«ric and astrology ,«and at 
lenj^tli, when about 32 years af ti;»e, piildi^hed the fruit of his studiesi 
in a thesis, which he publicly defeiuleil. On t/ir vt^lnnicv of tht: Vlanvts 
upon thv llinnan Uothf^ 'Fliis iiilliieiice operated, as he liere assnincd, 
by electricity. Hut, fimliiqr that anient inadequate to the solution of all the 
pheruimeiia, about ^e^ en \ ears aftcrvianls lie aharuh»ne<l it for ma^iietisin, 
wliii'li bed been forced upon his alteiiliou by Maximilian Hell, the 
learned pn»fes^or of astronomy at X ieiina. I’his hap]>ened iu IThff; 
and, for the fidlowiijtr nine \ears, Mesmer ai tcd upon his tluutry, by 
applyiiij^ the maiiiiel as a remedy to various fliseases. The elVecls were 
j»ov\erfiil ; and tlie u^e <»f the magnet was naturally a uood deal extended 
in the medical jirneiice at \'ieiina. Hnt, as the clfccts hc^jin to vary 
under this extendtul application, much discnsNion arose, much op[>osition, 
and, finally, much personal enmity towards Mesmer. From this ho 
withdrew for a time (l7 7.'>-(>) into Havaria and his native country, tra- 
vellirit; extensively ,* and at Herne, as well as Zurich, jierformin;;' some 
noticeable «Mircs. •On his return to N'ienna, lie opened a hospital in his 
own house, for the relief of persons in extreme jioverty ; and at this 
staife of his history it was that he fell upon liis main discovery. I p to 
the present era, he had alv\.‘iys eniph»yed ma; 4 iielic rods in ojujratiiif^ 
upon his jiatieuts ; .ind the eflicat^’ of his Irealmciit he had ascribed 
altotretlier to the my.4erimts \irlnes «if the mineral itiajmet. Hut JiO 
now he^»aii to perceix* that not only the fmif^iiet mi;rlit he ilispcnHt*d 
with — that its <»ffice could he siqqdied hy another aj^ent, — hut that, in 
reality, tlie*ina;rnet had no i^ffice at all, or participation even in nmst of 
the re'siilts. The virtue was n^sidmit in himself; and In* next <’ofijec- 
tured that, perh:ip«, the nia;rnetic rod had acted only as the runihivtor 
of tlii-i virtue. Even in that rapacity, it soon appeared that it was not 
indispensahlc ; for he next ascertained that the very s;nue effects might 
he produced hy simple manipuiations, heginiiiinr at thf*»he.id of the pa- 
tient, and passing downwards, ^’ases e\eii fif the actio in 

diatanft^ (an idea so familiar t<» the s\iidents of* the Newt<»nian or other 
forms of mechanical philosophy.) Mesmer produced all the usual effects 
without direct contact, hy merely tracing in the air certain mimetic 
motions correspf»nding to the ordinary maiiipulatiomi. Finally, he dis- 
covered that this virtue, in his own animal system? could be 

transferred to inanimate objects: — that is, not only the medical effect, 
but alijo the causative power w'as eojniniinicahle. 

This discovery made, why ihAi (the reader will «av) continue to de- 
signate, hy the term rnfuimHir, an agency which has no longer any ^ler- 
ceivahle connexion with the magnet ? Exactly so, repl)^the rational 
defenders of the new phenomena : that was* MesmeVs fault, and that 
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proved also his iniftfortiinG ; for much of the ar^uinertt, and the whole 
of the wit and ridinile/' by wliirh the new treatment has been assailed^ 
are to be changed, Ctdquhoiin remarks, u])on the name. The 

oreasitm of Mesiiier's error is doubtless, to be found in the long use 
which lie had ninde of the jnutrnet, and the ]»osse«sion which it had 
gained of Jii< iinai'inatitni. This po«ses>iou put him ujam detecting 
analogies to the inagnetie itiHiienee ; and lie huind t\u». The first was 
in the eireumstanee of./i'h7hiu, whieh, as an exeiting can-e, was eommeii 
to the two eases — to liis own luedicul aetion, and to niignetic attrac- 
tion ; for, by repeati'd frietions in gneii direeti<ui-s, a magnetic attrne- 
tion eould be prodneed in iron, tbongli untoiNdied by a n.agnet. 'J'be 
second anuloiiy lay in the cir*Miiii-^taneo <»f whieli soeinod to 

iVlesmflr a etimmon effect in lioth eases. lienee he lliout:ht himself jiis- 
tifietl in considering the new |u»uer directed in the animal system as a 
mode of magnetism j hut, to disiini»ni<h it from the direct auenev of tlic 
ntithruf mai*nel, he ealh'd it aiihna/ magnetism. Ami thus arose ilie 
doctrine and the name. 

Meantime the original jirejiidiee against Mesiuer ,‘ratliered strength; 
and the jiersonal enmity to the man, as separated from his duclrines, 
Extended to inos'^t of those who liad once Ijccui liis frieiid*\ lie had 
always been regarded ns somewhat of a ilelmled visionary: he was now’ 
regarded as an impostor. lVrha)>sthe belief in Mesmer’s dishonesty may 
have giown out of the notion, (certainly unfounded,) that lie still operated 
hy means of magnetic rods concealed about Ids person ; ami that the ex- 
traordinary pbenomena exhibited were merely new modilieat ion< of mi- 
neral magnetism, grow iiig body of prejmliee .ami siisjdcion, Mcsmer 

strengthened by his own iiijmllrioiis comlnet. lie ad droved a circular 
statement of his prineipJes, and the cures he had eifei‘ti‘d, to liie most 
eminent of the learned societies tlimugliont Knrope.’ Not one of them 
replied, or took any notice of his address, excepting the Royal Academy 
of Herlin ; and to the donhts expressed hy that learned hmly, wliieh it 
so miieli coiu'cined Ids reputation to have satisfied, he made no sort of 
reply. This i^ilenee, <*oneurring with the prev ions suspicions, gave force 
and eiirroriey to the general iinprepsiinis .against him ; his pecuniary means 
liad iiy this time greatly dimiiiisbed, and there seemed little chance for 
re.storing them in a place so unfavourably disposed towards bim ns Vienna ; 
so that in 17 7 7, Alesmer came to the resolution of quitting that city. 
For some months, the world lo^t sight of him ; hut in February, 17#!^, he 
rc-rmerged into notoriety at Paris. Tliere he was fortunate enough to 
conciliate, and tinally to bring over to his own viewn, a certain Dr. 
D’Kslon, on whose siiegestion he published in the following year, Ll77f/J 
a memoir, in juniifieation of hi^ conduct at \'ienna, containing also a short 
theory of his doctrine. 

This neither did, nor was entitled to attract public attention ; it was 
the practivc of Mcsnier, and the phenomena developed in its course, 
which were renllv wonderful ; bis own vvay 4»f accounting for them W'os 
frivolous and visionary. But the fate of his t oeory had little influence 
upon the credit of his practice, ami the i nde.iiable effects which he pro- 
duced. lie performed some remarkahle cures : and ns these were chiefly 
in the class of distinguished persons, whose report travelled rapidly 
through the upper circles of society in w city so gregarious and so t^ka- 
tive ns Paris, the fame of Mesntcr was more effectually diffused than it 
could have ueen by printed aceountsi Even in that way, however, some 
patiente contributed to spread Mesmer a success, especially the far-famed 
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and reall;^ learned Compta de Gebelin, who had baan raatorad from a 
very danf^erous state to health, and now expressed hU gratitude tha 
new theorist, by publishing and eulogizing his discovery, and by hailing 
it ns the greatest ever laid open to human wisdom. 

Such powerful patronage, and for a time the vary mystery with which 
Mesmer surrounded his proceedings, could not but avail to draw tha 
public attention/ And, accordingly, Mesmer's house became a great 
centre of public resort ; many patients sought his aid, and, as some have 
reported, (but iliere is reason to think falsely,) Mesmer now acquired a 
large fortune. 

Hut this scene rhariged^ and with a pantominuc rapidity, that mystery, 
which at tir.-t, by irritating curiosity, operated as an advantage fur Mes* 
mcr, siion fixed upon him the charge of quackery ; the press andt^e wits 
of Paris were comhinoil, alimist l>y a conspiracy against him ; and in 1781, 
he found himself obliged to appeal to public opinion by nn historical 
flumiiiary of the facts relating to Animal Magnetisiit. A feud arose also 
about this time between Mesmer and his original friend D’Hslon; and at 
last .Mesmer retreaded from Paris, as ho had before done from I'^lenna. 
For a time he resided at Spa ; hut at length, upon tlic pereuHsiotl of his 
friends, he returned to Paris. Prcvioui>ly to this era in his Iiislory, Kn 
had refused an tdfer of tw'onty tliousand Jivres from the French govern*, 
nient as the purchase money of his secret. Hut xvhatcver credit he had 
obtained for tlie disinterestedness of that refusal, he now forfeited by the 
regularsale of hissccrets to private iiidividualsat onehundredUmie aJiead. 
This measure injured him in another way : absolute secrecy was imposed 
ns one condition upon the purchasers. Hut in many cases this condition 
was not faithfully observed ; and those who betrayed the secret, having 
often a merely superHcial ac4(uaintance with the new practice, and some*, 
times perhajis having special motives for engrafting upon it novelties of 
their own, contributed greatly to disfigure and discredit animal magnet- 
ism at this <Tisis of its immediate fate, when in fact it might he viewed 
as ^u/f judice, and at the Imr of public cipinioii. 

This wide and continued diffusion |in the one hnnil,and the corruption 
on the other, which happened to magnetism, under these circumstances, 
had the effect, at length, of forcing the iiitiu’ference of the French Go- 
vernment. And, on the 12th of March, 1781, a royal mandate issued to 
the medical 4'aculty «»f Paris, reipiiring them to institute a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts and the pretensions of the new doctrine. Two 
commissions were accordingly nominated, composed, in part, of natural 
j»hilos4>phers, (fthysirien^,) amongst whom were Franklin, Lavfdsier, and 
Jussieu, — in part of the most eminent physicians then firactising in 
Paris. ^ 

The famous Report, which these gentlemen, ilrew up as their definitive 
verdict on the questbni submitted t<r them* is the most memorable in- 
stance on record of violent prejudice, and the extent to which it para- 
lyses the judgment. Almost every member of the commission had so 
entirely prejudged the irhole matter at issue, that they had no Senses 
open to impression fn»m f»ct^ having eye.s, they saw not ; hiyring ears, 
they be.'ird not. In fact, if any phenomena occurred of i nature to 
startle the Qtind, and to call for further examination, they set them down 
to the ibree of imagination : and by that one oabalistical word they 
evaded all investigation. There are, in effect, four propsisitiona in •this 
Report. The first utterly denies the existence of such an Mimal fluid as 
that termed by Mesmer the magnetic fluid. J'hili, luPfl pore fll|UAflrA of 
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Mesmer's, will be readily conceded to them at this day. Yet^ even as to 
thi^ what is their objection? Because, sfiy they, “ i7 echuppc d toue les sens.** 
A reason which, if ^cood for unythinfr, would prove too much ■; as the at- 
tracticm of j^ravitation mi^ht thus he equally made qucsthmahle. In the 
second proposition they suddenly recollect that such a fluid, if it really did 
exist, need not, of necessity, evidence it>elf to the senses formally, hut 
only in its effects. And thus the second proposition virtually unsays the 
first. The second and third propositions clear the j^round for the fourth, 
by distinguishing amongst the effects of the supposed niugnetic fluid those 
which furnish true tests of its existence from those wliich furnish only oqi- 
vocal tests. Then, having thus determined tho' proper tests, and, by con- 
seipience, the proper subjects fi»r experiments, they give a list of seven 
different modes of these experiments. After which, in the fourth or final* 
proposition they state the grand result from them all, — viz., that les 
eoininissairos out conclu que 1* iiiiagi nation fait tout ; qiie Ic magnetisme 
est mil." But the Wlmlc report is lialde to these two ohjertions, one of 
them fatal to every line of it: 1st, 'J hat it is (a> Mr. (olqulniun acutely 
observes) one theory opposed to another theory : and for Mesmer's the- 
ory there was, at least, some apparent evidence of experiment ; hut for 
theirs none at all. 'J'he second ohjectiou is, — 'I'liat the entire report ad- 
dresses itself not to the phenomena of animal megnetisin, but to the 
particular theory of Mesmer for explaining these ]dienomena : a matter 
quite irrelevant to the main question at issue. 

Under these ciicunistanees, the result may easily he aiitieipated. In 
Bngland, where the facts of the maunetie treatment, as opposed to the 
theory of Mesmer, had never been witne'^sed or made known, natiir- 
nlly eimugh the oilicial report of a Boyal ('oinmis>ion was held to he 
decisive: and tho more readily, because the temper of the nation, always 
indisposed towards the marvellous, fell in with the award of the French 
coinmissioners. But in France the ease w as otherwise ; Animal Magne- 
tism had received a check ; and there can he no doubt that many, from 
this era, dismissed all care about it. 'I'liese, however, were chiefly such us 
had been previously ill-disposed towjirds it. As to all otliers, the reaction 
in favour of the new practice, if not of Mesmer himself, comiuenced 
almost iininediately, 'fliis was hastened by various printed protests 
against the report ; and, especially, by an open disavowal of that report 
by Jussieu, one, and perhaps the ablest of the eommissionersK Ihiysegur, 
ill a few years, remodelled the magnetic practice in a judicious w'uy. His 
system, through the colohrated Lavater, was again introduced into Her- 
inaiiy. It was now udiqited by the most eminent physicians. Facts were 
Accumulated in every directimi. Tliree schools of practice arose in France. 
Joiirmils, avowedly dedicated to Animal Magnetism, were set on foot (and 
still exist) both in France, and (ieriiiAiiy. And, s}«eaking generally of 
France, Sw itzerland, and i«erinany, ;ve may say that for the last forty years, 
the magnetic treatment has prevailed more or less ; and that, at this 
day, no medical man would deny the most wonderful of the magnetic 
phenoineiia as facts, whatever practical value (he might assign to mag. 
net ism as a hraiicfi of therapeutics. 

These things could not go on throughout the whole extent of Ger- 
many, of Switzerland^ of France itself, (both in Paris and the provinces,} 
without fixing the attention of the learped, and at length challenging a 

* There is ladfth propmition : but 'this, merely asscitiug that {as false) Diaguetism 

is alto dang jrou), maaifes^ly depends ou the fourth. 
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public and oilicial examination — a revision, in fact, of the old one, more 
equitably conducted, more honestly and cautiously iirron^ed. Sooner or 
later this event m'uk inevitable. Mere justiee, ns applied to the old 
stock of facts, mere pood sense, and the instincts of gn»winp curiosity 
applied to tliose new facts uliich were daily pdt on record, ninst at 
lenpth have extorted from the preat autlieiitic orpaiis of tlie national 
science sonte verdict upon those extraordinary plienoinena, whicii the 
propress of animal raapnetisni was coiitiinially hriiipinp up under new 
eircuiiistances, or ronlinnally verifyinp, as regarded those already known. 
For a new iiiiportaru'o be^rati to sii;n:ili/e the pretensions of this rnyste- 
riou.s speculation: in the •works of the preat Crennaii physielopisls — 
Sprenpel, Iteil, Aiitlienrietli, and others, .names whieh, ainonpst tliirty 
and Olid millions of enliplitiMied men, and men the most extensively 
educated of any in Knrope, earry an autliority not less than iimonpst 
ourselves the names of Haller, or John llnnler, Annual Mapnetisin now 
hepan to pive an impulse to the coiir>e of theory ; and silently, hut stea- 
dily. amonpst the (ferrnaii plivsieians, even tlie mo^t cautions, llie most 
suspicious, and sometimes, oriuinally, the most hostile, the magnetic treat- 
ment was creepinp on w ards into general practice. Such 1 hi tips exist inp, and 
heinp at Paris suJliciently nnlorious, we liaxe rcasini to wonder, or rathof 
we should have had rea*^on to wonder, in times less apitated for I'Vaiice 
than the whole period from 17 f)(>, that no formal and anthori/.ed iiivestipa- 
tion was pnqsosed inlothe prowiiip pretensions of psyeholopieal miipnetism, 
no revision, in fact, of the old exploded report, until IS‘ 4 .'>. Nearly at 
the elo.-e of that year it was, when a committee of six eminent persons 
from the medii'al section of the Freni h Royal Academy of Sciences was 
appoiiitt'd to consider of a jirojmsition, then recent ly made by a jihysieinn 
of some weiplit, for a new examination of animal mapnetisin, suited to 
the advanced st,ite^if its discoveries. For tlie sake of Knpli.di readers, 
who have always allowed, and do yet allow', so unreasonable- a wedpht to 
the faniou'-’ French rejiort of ITS!,* (from the Academy of Scienees, and 
the Royal Sieiety of Medicine,) it is here inijiortant to notice, that Iho 
call thus urped upon tlie Royal .Aradqmy for a new verdict, was not made 
to rest simply upon tlie Hceurniilation of fn*sh evidence and junv pheriorne.. 
na iirisinp sini'e llie era of I 7 s |, (a basis which ^loold have left nniinpeaeh- 
ed the merits of the oripinal report, as, by pos>^ihilily, shaped accurately 

* rxiiinple, in all llic liriiisli cnrvrlopHMlias, cvrii the latest — aiay rvni ni tliat 
whirli is loiilt ii]»oii an AuuMiran traiishilion nnii ailiiptation ol the ('ttuvn i^atums- 
Le.iicoHy wlurc, at le.o-l, f'luiii ilh (Hnnan )i:ireiit;iu«, one ini^hl lia\e luoknl /oi irioic 
candour, or mine k’lou on this p.iitindar Kuhjeef, — llie appeal i- Mill ii.adi* lo 
the old I'renrli report ot VJIM, as having, once and lor ever, ^•l•uJell ihe (jiuHljon; 
notwiihstaiiuinir llie follow inf( climax ol reasons for i eject i lit,*' that r^-poi t Jt<t, That 
even afUonj;sl tllen 1 ^elves the leporleis were not iiiianiipooK, nor e.iih ir] ortrr t>epnr- 
ately niiasoinoos with hinisell at dillereu# lioiis tif iiis ii.loi iiiainm : — iiil, 'J'liaf, 
had they heen internally arnoni; fheinselvrs in haiiiiony, yi l, i xteriially, with th^ 
fartH hefoie fhetii, their lepnrtw as nut in iiarmoiiv ; — !hi, That, linally, supjiosing 
the lepoit Uberaied Horn flieiie iwo fihjceiions, and, hy ^M»s^ilMllty, valid for the i-laiiO 
of devetopiiient then attained |*y Aiiiinxl Magnetism, even in i hat cane, as i'e;{ardi-d 
the inatnrer sta(;cB of (hat ilortriiie, the hreiMh Hepuit ot I7ii4 Imd hrioin^ supeiRe- 
niiated. It applied, in fact, to a fiinit Snd ub««det(.-eia of the doctiino ; even to Unit ei; , 
only under an rr parte statement of the phenomena, and hy means of a theoiy whii h 
prejudged the whole rjnestion at issue. But to any inqirovi'd stage of lievelopnn ni that 
icpiwc coufil not appiv even hy professvn. Yet the British (.'yclojiiedia, of the able 
(.*. K. Paitingtun [t/ix/nr omnitjm] in September, still bmlds iqmii the rejioig of 
17114, and <>peaks of Animal Magnt't)>ni ejphded ; leaving uiinoticei^heaubiM'qmTt 
report of )82fi ; and, lorgetting that not Atiiiual Maguetisu^ buijlhc boatUe report, is 
now exploded through Europe. * • 
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with reference to nuch evidence then existed,) — but did* expressly 
chaVlenjife the honesty of the original report, upon the ground ** that 
amongst the ConimisMoncrs ["of I7SJ-] charged with conducting the ex- 
periments, there wan one conscientious and enlightened man, who had 
published a report in eonti*;jdiction to that of his colleagues/’ The old 
report was not only to ho superseded, as an htmest report might have 
been, if framed in the noniige of the science, but was to be formally 
reciiiiled, as not warranted, in any part, by that imperfect light under 
w'liic.h it had been drawn up. That was the insinuation made by him who 
moved the new inquiry ; and that insinuation was virtually ratiiied 
by the Acjideiny in adopting his proposal. ^ TJieir committee made 
a report upon this proposal on December 1.'?, concluding, “ That 

magrv**lism ouglit to be subjected to a ne\v investigation." At two 
Hittings ill the ensuing month of January, this ronclusion was 

warmly debated; luit at a tbir4l, held on the 1 Itli of the February 
following, all ohjeVtions having been met ;iud answered satisfac- 
torily by the efimiuittee, a final resolution was )uissed by llie meilical 
section of the Royal Academy in favoiir of a new, inquiry: and, at a 
meeting held on tlie iiStli of the same February, a special committee 
“was iiominattul for this purpose, iii<‘liidiiig eleven of the most distin- 
guished medical and physiological names in France. 

It is upon the final report of this special comiiiittco, — it is upon tlii$ 
most jealous document — sifted, probed, vexed, tormenttMl by a jealous, 
nay, hostile parly of scientific antagonists : it is upon this document 
after liaving passed this scrutiny and fiery trial, — sub-Htanlially, there- 
fore, and in effect countersigned by the most iiicreilulous and vigilant 
opponent-s of .\nimal .Magnetism, that, we, in now first calling the 
attention of Fngli.sh students to the subject, take our stand. German 
authorities, the lu»st and gravest, would not have given us confidence to 
face an Knglisli audience. Fur Germans, b*» their merit otherwise what 
it may, suffer under a euinpreheiisive prejuilgmenl (in our English esti- 
mate) of being constitutionally predisposed to the mystical and the 
supernatural. And, no doubt, in ,h partial sense, this is true; though, 
on the other liaiid, there is a large body of “rationalists,” (technically 
so called in Germany,) who, ht»th in theology and in everything else 
which couhl, by the merest possibility, connect itself with the preterna- 
tural, travel on the very loftiest and haughtiest paths of scepticism, and 
reject tlie mystical in every form, with a severity and a scholastic con- 
sisteney unknown in France. Hut on another argument we could not 
have appealed to pure German authorities ; for the great names of France 
have a corresponding, if not an equal, value to* an English ear : the 
prestige of notoriety invests them almost ns closely here as at home. 
Magendie, for instance, ov Dupngtrrn, of our own days, or Ambrose Pari 
(rom the days of the Guises, are beard amongst us, if not exactly in the 
plenitude of their original sound, yet in the very earliest and most re- 
sonant of tlieir echoes : whilst a German name of even greater weight, 
unless among the poets of that language, re-xches us by so distant and 
faint a reverberation ns to command little respect ; or, more truly speak- 
ing, conveys little meaning or significancy of any kind to an English 
ear. Else, had German guarantees sufficed, we might long since have 
come forward with overwhelming appeals, irresistible in their tenor and 
substance — ^iflfinlte in amount, on behalf of Animal Magnetism. For 
the reasons‘*we have given, however, knowing that to be unavailing,-— 
we waited for FVendh evidence j for evidence from Paris— cold, froBty, 
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sceptical; and here/ nt length, we have it — siibstantialljr, Indeed, not more 
curious or i n ex pli cubic than is supplied nlreaily by hosts of German 
books, stretching through a whole quarter of a centiiry ; btit tlien signed 
and countersigned by a body of French ftavauHf all so thoroughly scep- 
tical that, perhaps, not a niaii amongst them evei* thought of believing 
his Jiihle. Here, at last, we have the iiicriMluloiis in a trap. If they 
Mill rmt believe ufiat lliCKe men have seen with their own eyes, heard 
with their own ears, and attested with their own«hand< and seals, then 
neither will they l»elieve tliongh one should rise from the dead. And the 
sole rcsourt'c for the animal mngnetiser, as regards such men, i|^ to 
manipulate thoin with a magnetic tihUHah four feet long hy ahout Ihreo 
inches thick ; in whiili case they may, perhaps, come to discern praeti- 
rally, as personaL patieiits of inaenetism, what they cannot discern «s its 
theori/ing critics : ihuf: initiated, they may attain the fonrtli degree of 
majinolic ]ias^ion ns sow mtinhuinfut or I'vcii the sixth as c/tiirvo}inn(ft, 
Jhil hy any arguments aiinther qn.ility, such arguments as ajquNil to 
the understanding, tlmse men who nnt resist tlic ]>resent eviilence from 
the special cunimilteg of Paiis, we hold to he ahsohitely and desperately 
irreclaimahJe. 

d'he special commilteo are not prolix, and are not ohsenre ; neither® 
heing faults of that cla'S to which Frenchmen are liable, Jliit w'e 
}>r(>po«e, on our jiarl, in making use of their evidence, to he far more 
compemUons, and (if sticli a thing is pnsssi>li») even m(»ro luniinoua. As 
a slej) towards the ftr-.t purpose, we shall md detain the render with any 
minor or more queslionahlo marvels, w jiere there are so many of ii capital 
rank, ami liahle to no exceptions or equivocations. Singularities or anoma- 
lies, such a**, separately exhilnted, might liave jiistitied some minuteness of 
attention, hecome lo.,t and eclipsed in jiixtapiHition witli downright 
mysteries and enigntns, so startling that, if not positively opposiut to 
all thekiniwn laws of nature," (as M. ex]>res«es his view of the 

case,) they are, howiMcr, olTlnpiilies in her jiath, and eccenfri^'itieK appa- 
rently unaccounted for in her motions — suspensions at least, if they are not 
contradictions, of her oi dinary and rapist] modes of action. We pass, there- 
fore, all the earlier experiments of the rommittt'e : Gases wjiich et>talili.sh 
either, — lsl,Si»nie niedir.il agencies, less or greater, of Animal IMagnetisin, 
indicating imjmrtant applications of its mysterious forces to the pliysi- 
cian ; or, ‘2d,«tSome more general agencies over the human synciasy or 
temperament, [and therefore dependant as to f/cr/m*, perhaps, upon 
individiinl j>ecnliarities, or ifliosyncrasy,') hy which the animal functions 
were at times suspended, and at times exalted and intensified ; or, .‘Id, 
Ca*^os w'liich, ]n*oving only tliat tliero are cheats and impostors, m* dupes 
to their own vanity, umong'-t the patients of animal •magnetism as 
anumg^t all other classes of humrui heingg,«<irningpd <ui whatsoever 
principle, prove, in fact, nothing which Aeeded proof, and are (numerically 
valued) precisely == 0 : — dismissing all this part of the committee's 
records ns of no immediate worth for any purpose now before us, we come 
at once in niPtiiax rcft”% agreeably to the old epic rule — to the very 
centre of their most astounding revelations, those in fact wlikh they 
themselves, “ like Kalterfelto, with their hair on end at their own 
w'onders/' introduce to our attention with the following w^ords of prepa- 
ration : — Here the sphere seems to enlarge ; we no longer seek to 
satisfy a simple curiosity, no longer endeavour to a8certain*whether, £»c. 
&e. ; curious and interesting questions ; but which, in pfNnt of real 
interest, and In the hope of benefiting the acieifce if mediciiie, are 
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infinitely beneath thoao with which your committee are now about to 
m&e you acquainted/" 

This, for men of science, writinsr in that character upon a question of 
science, is somewhat rhetorical ; and followed by a less remarkable or 
a))pailin;]C f^o't, miijj-ht \-aiik as an idle artifice of ornament, or as a trick 
ftir sustaining attention. Hut it is deeply justified by what follows, and in 
a manner clialleriired as a natural burst of ieeliiit^ upon first witnessing 
so portentous a distiiniianee of what wo have lon^ held to be amonp^ 
the onliiiary laws of nature, — a disturbance ab'^cdiitely unparalleled 
of physical usaf^i;, if not (as we have hitherto supposed) almost of 
physical nivessity. Appaf/iitt/, we have c.alknl the case. ; for it relates 
not merely to nature, to phyMcal triilli, but to our own humnn 
nativ’'e — to that part and section of physical truth with which chiefly 
we are coiieeniiul ; and we are hold to aflirm, that not the first solar 
eclipse vi'.ihle to man, iu»t the iirioiiial, and as yet eniii^inatic earth- 
quake, when the steadfast earth was first ]ujrccivcd to rock like the 
waters henc.nth his fi*ct, — not tlie sudden treaidiery and desertimi of 
the mariner’s compass at a critiital p.ucit in the first \oya:re of Coluin- 
hus, when an ancient law of nature, hy siiddcrdy ^rivin^- way, seemed to 
"ari^Mcan entrance within some new system of natural forces and laws, or, 
po•^sih1y, of utter lawlessness, — the anareliy of chaos and old ni^^ht, — not 
any, oral! of tlie.so 4*ases, are fitted to excite awe so pn»founr), or a thrill 
4»f horror so starllitn>: as tlie >uddeii transfiirnration of parts in the human 
system, hy which one or^ran takes upon it‘*elf the duties of another, hy 
which a blank surface is fit up into an or^ani/ation the most evquisite ; 
and a communication suddenly opened with the external world, without 
apparent means or orjirans for communiealin^'. 

Astonishiin;' cases of functional transfiguration had been witnessed 
previ<ui'.ly to tfie instaiu'es imw' put on rei*ord by the French (’timmittee : 
and reasonably enough, in one of those previous cases, as narrated l»y the 
Har.m de Stromheck, the oliserver had described his ow n panic as not less 
than whal mi^ht have been anticipated from the sudden apparition of a 
heiiii'' c«»nfc>sedly suj erMatiiral. So overp<iw*c»rinir, indeed, was the sen.se 
of the marvellous w hich still remained on the minds of tlie French (’oin- 
uiitlee, even after a series of experiments Innl, in some measure, reconciled 
them to the fact, and hndven its first effect of shocking them, that, at tlie 
conclu'-ioii of their report, thouirh claimiiie^ an absolute corifidcneo, ns re- 
jrarded tlieir honourahle intention<, they candidly renounce the hope of 
iiieetiny’ with a ready or complete belief : “ we eoneeive,” sny they, “ that 
a ^reat proimrtion of these facts are of a uatiiie so extraordinary, that 
you t'finnof accord them such a credence." 

M'o shall preface the crises we are iroiiiirto eite with a very brief notice 
of the ireneral elassifica^ron under wdiicli the series of marvels developed 
ill Animal iMairnetismi have loii«:’heeii arranj^ed in tiermnny. There are 
Bi.\ deirrees, or ffradiiated staires, usually di'^tintj^uished in t he propri*ess of 
the luairnelic influence. The ffrxf staire is not very deterniiiiately or 
characteristically marked. 'Fhe .srrouff he<riu<^ to indicate the presence 
of soitu’ lunr and disturhiiiir n^eircy ; tfie tH'usihility is now’ untuned, us 
it were, for its ordinary action ; the eye gradually withdraws itself fnim 
the power of the will ; and preparations are now obscurely making for 
introverting or throwinir inwards thop ordinary action of the senses. In 
the st.lire this process is so far accomplished, that the commerce 

maintained^ hy the senses with the cxtern-l world, is entirely suspended ; 
and there now takei^ pliM'e what is called the magnetic sleep. The /eurik 
restores ^he patient io consciousness; he wakens^ as it were, but to a 
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world within himself ; and his connexion is restored with the external 
world ; but, us w ill be seen, by some iicwr and inexplicable process, carrilfd 
on by vicarious organs. 'J'his, in opposition to the second stu^e, which 
is hornetimes called the imperfect crisis, is considered the perfect crisis, 
or the sta^o of inu^netic soiutitimbulhni. Thus far the patient iittains 
no powers which are in an absolute sense now ; tliey are new only as re- 
gards the means. Old ends are now accomplished hy new machinery ; 
and hy machinery which seems irrelevant and preposterous. But in the 
stage, new powers are developed — new' faculties, without parallel, 
analogy, or the dimmest profiguratioii in any previous condition of Inu 
man nature as known to philosojihy. 'J he jiatient now suddenly emerges 
into a state of intellectual liglit, which may J>e called the faculty of ^c//- 
vontemp/atinn, or perhaps better (as Mr. t*oli|nhoiin has named i^ t»f 
In rrance, iliis state is called iluinunjanw ; and in 
(lermany, hy an expression of the same import, Uetlsrheu, Tho patient 
now nhtains a clear iinuh>tnu‘ted view nf his own iiitcrffal condition, both 
bodily and mental ; lie fin3s himself endowed with a new skill for peiut- 
iiigout the nature and |dieiiotneiia of any malady which ufllicts him, and for 
directing its proper medical treatment a prophetic power arises w ithin 
him fill determining as to the day, and e\en as to the lionr, the recurrences • 
of his own complaint ; and finally this faculty extends itself to the cases of 
others, with whom the patient is hroiurht into magnetic sympathy. Be- 
yond this stage there is still a higher, the and last, in which the 

chiirroyanrVf or faculty of unohstnicted vision, is carried still further, sur- 
inoniiting all impediments of space and time, and extending to all objects, 
near or remote, without distinction. M'hat are the ultimate ascents ut- 
tainahle in this stage at pre*^ent is mere matter conjecture ; since //wi 
may depend both on s|)eciai fitness of the individual temjierament, and 
aUo upon further progress to he made in the science of magnetism, mid 
in the management of its manipulations. Meantime, this o^^c remark 
may he added with respect to all the stages. 'J'hat, although, cases arc 
not wanting in which the ultimate powers of the magnetic state were at- 
tained instantaneously, it is held, howt^ver, that even in hiich instances 
the entire series of lower stages regularly traversed, with w lialhoever 
velocity, and no matter Jiow imperceplihly ; thjvt each separate vtage is, 
ill fact, the nmdUin J<inr fpid non, for effecting the passage to the next in 
succession ; and tliat ail transition from one degree to any other, must 

proceed continiiou-^ly, and not per mlfmn, Having made this 

preparatory explanation, we shall now present a rapid outline of the 
most striking cases in the lleport of the French Uoyal Academy, dismis- 
sing their details, and the many circunistantiations there alleged, (not for 
the sake of any scientific value ascribed to them us illustrations, hut 
purely for their legal value as verifications,) c<|Qiining our ulistract, in 
short, to those cardinal facts in the redliwl, whii’h illustrate indirectly, or 
which directly exemplify the scale of degrees a» explained above, hy which 
the effects of magnetism are distinguished and characterized as to their 
amount and their quality. ^ 

* U is in this point only, the R*a6t*n)at vcllwus ot the w holt*, that W'C bfPv'e seen 
reason to distnist the French repmt. The patients prei*cribfil for theiiiseWes ; and, 
genenilljr speaking, they W'cro noii-iDfdic:il persons. But still, they only rang the 
changes upon those common remrUies in |{rench practice, which, no doubt, bad w«ine- 
times been discussed in tlieir presence by niedical atteudants, or whicli^ at all evenly 
having been offen administered to ihcinselvet, and recurred to by name hi coiivcria- 
tion with nil about them, could nor but have left upon their armories materiali tuflU 
cient for the puipote of lelf-prcKriptioii. • * ' , 
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The first case which came before the committee of any great interest^ 
isVbat of Paul Villagrarif]. lie was a young stuflent of law, French by 
birth, who had Huffered a stroke of apoplexy, folhiwcd by paralysis of the 
whole left hide of the bodj^ on C hristinas day of being then in his 
‘i3d year. After continued medical treatment, in tlie cimrse of which ho 
liad hiihtained two fresh uttackK, on the 8th of April, he had been 

admitted into the Hospital de la Charitr. At this period he walked with 
crutches ; and his general condition of infirmity was marked hy the fol- 
lo\uiig features: he could not support himself upon the left foot ; the 
left arm he imuld not raise to his head ; ho scarcely raw at all with the 
right eye ; ho was very hard of hearing uith^ hoth ears ; and, besides the 
very evident paralysis which afllicted him, ho now betrayed symptoms of 
liyp^ntn*pliy of the heart, fferanged health, or constitutional weakness 
is held favourable, on the whole, to the action of magnetism; on which 
principb', it must he allowed, that hero was a most hopeful subject for 
magnetic experiments. On the ‘29th of August, 18‘49, having pi'e\iously 
been treated medically, according to the I'ommon modes U‘«ed in tlie 
hosjiital, ho first entered njioii a course of magnetic I'vperiinents. On 
that day, for the very first time, ho was magnetised. M e sliali not dwell 
• upon the symptoms which follow'ed: the most striking was intense sleepi- 
ness ; this the patient resisted with all his jiowers, hut i n effect u ii J ly ; 
he could not keep his eyelids open ; his liead drooped upon his brea«t ; 
and at length he fell into sliimher, which, however, did not for some days 
liecomo prefound, not in fact before the ninth sitting ; and at the tenth ho 
began to answer by inarticulate sounds the <|iiestiona addressed to bini. 
('oncurrenlly with Ibis magnetic sleep commenced the relief of liis malady, 
and tlie itumediate disappearance of the mo>t uistres>iiig armuigst its 
syin}itonis — in particular, of bis deafness and liis beadacbes. On the 
y.ith of JSeptember, Paul was again iiiagriotised, and thrown into the state 
of somtiaiiilmlism. In that state he prescribed for himself very eircuni- 
stantially ; and, in conclusion, bo predicted tlie next revolution in bis 
medical condition: tliree days from that date, ou the ‘.2Stb {Sep- 
tember, be would be able to lay a?*ide bis crutches, as lie now announced, 
provided only bis own jirescriptions were followed. They tecre folhtwed 
to the letter; and the result is thus reported by the committee: — “ Hp* 
on the day naniL'd, Sejiteiiiber i2Stli, the committee repaired to tlio Hos. 
pital dti la Charilc, Paul came, supjiorled on his cnUches, into the coii- 
sulting.room, where he was magnetised as usual, and placed in a stato 
of somiiambidi«ni. In this state,'* fa state, w'e must remind the reader, 
of entire oblivion, and with an utter obliteration of consciousness, an 
regarded all things external to himself, excepting in so far as a new 
mode of consciousness was re-e>«tab]ished partially by magnetic means,'] 
“ be assiircil us that J.^e should return to lied without the aid of his 
crutches ; in fact, without adventitious support of any kind. Upon 
uwukiiig,*' [liere the reader must hear in mind that, by quitting his mag- 
netic state of somnamluilisin, he quitted, at the same time, his higher 
modes of intuition, lost his advantages for perceiving truth, and forgot 
iustaiitnneoiisdy all his internal experiences ; and hence the reader must 
explain the fact, that upon awaking,] " he asked for his crutches: we 
(the committee) told him that he had no longer any need of them. In 
fact he rose, supported himself on l(ie palsied leg, passed through the 
i^rroiindiiig* crowd, descended a flight of steps, and, having sat down to 
rest himself for two minutes, he rc-asceiided, with a slight support, the 
twenty 4bur st%ps leading to hU bed-room ; sat down agaia for a mo. 
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xnent, and then, takinfr another walk within the dormitory, to the frrent 
amazement of all his fellow patients in the same room, finally retirt^ to 
bed. And thus, uceordiii^ to his own prediet ion, (unknown to himself 
in hU waking state.) terminated his use of crutches. After this day, 
the 28th of September, 1S27, Paul never resumed^tJiem.” 

On the IJth of Octo)>er follow iiiir, the eominittee re-assembled at the 
same hospital. Paul was a^aiii ma^rnetised up t4» the point of Hoinnam- 
bulism ; and ii^aiii the prophetic faculty was devejoped within him. On 
this occasion the amount of his prediction was. that, at the end of the 
current year, he should he radically cured, hut (as hef*»re) umler the 
medical condition that his^ own prescripticuis were punctually ad4»pted. 
To e(une readers it may have occurred as a hare possibility, that our 
friend Paul nii^ht all this time ho lioaxiii^, (»r (in the Preiicli p|yuso) 
mystilNin^r them, and ainusin^ ]iim>*e]f hy a little scheme of knavery. 
Tliat idea occurred to Messieurs of the Special Committee ; and they pr<»- 
ceeded, therefore, at this sittiiie:, t4> prolm Mr. Ihiift's Imnesty, hy the 
louft torwffttnm «if — a piit. After “ troatiiif*” Mr. Paul (as tJie ehemists 
express it) with a course of “ pinchill|L^'’ which led to no resnlts, tho 
committee nevt dnnf their pins ; and, like the tormentors of Fiilstaff 
under lierne the liuntsmairs oak, each committee man, jealons <»f tricks 
upon tho Uoyal Atvtdemy of Sciences, gathered round the Kus])ectcd 
buiiiuarnhulist, hemmed him in, and, at a signal given, jdnnged their 
pins “ to the depth of a line,” (one-tenth, w'c snpjmse, of an inch,) into 
his ej^ehrows and his wrist. The //e/vc iV/a/iartf could not have passed 
very coinfm*t:i\dy at this sitting, supposing Paul to have heen shamming 
Abraham ; hut tho trial tenniiiated to Paul's credit : he neither groaripd, 
nor winced, nor maiiife-^ted any other symptoms of sensibility: to all np. 
pearatice, under every variety of trial ami ti»rment, and though regu- 
larly set up like a nyiepin, to he perseciiteil hy the French Iloyal Aea- 
demy of Sciences, Paul di>covered no signs of life exterrially : he proved 
to be as callous, as impassive, and as hard of liearing us nu idd Wiiig, 
when rofpiehted, upon constitutional princijdcs, to resign a sinecure of 
jC800 prr uniimn. 

Things were now ripening fur thQ^hnonrfurnt, hh predicted hy Paul, 
w'hen a little episode occurred in the main pctioii, which sufhciently 
illustrates the state of medical feeling tow^ards the risitig powers of 
magnetism. The experiments of the cmnmittee, and Paurs convales- 
cence, had hy this time taken wind ; the ruling pow'crs in the llosjntal 
dela Churitt' came at length to hear what heresies were in a course of 
incubation within their own walls. Thunder began to roll in this (Olym- 
pus ; and soiui came a short rescript, begging that Messieurs of the 
Committee would “ have the goodness" to retire, hag and ^aggage, from 
the precincts of the House of Charily. M'hat p^crisis of magnetic con- 
sternation ! and what a picture the dbueral jykrties must have composed 
in the agonies of packing up ! The inagrietibcr packing up his apfiara- 
tup, with little hope of having so much us a «>ingle at the old dons 
who wore thundering down upon the Committee, and emptying upon 
them not the viah, but tlie phiais of tlteir wrath, froin*the bour^ of tho 
Hospital. Yet how happy, if^e might but give li»em a cast of his office, 
and thunder back upon the Hoard by somiiamhulizing the wliole of them ! 
But this being hopeless, imagine ^|onBieur the magnetiser sulkily pack, 
ing up his operating apparatus ; imagine Monaieur Paul pricking up Ws 
crutches ; and, lastly, in advance of both, Messieurs the Sjiecial Com. 
mittte, packing up their bloody pins. However, o|ie oumfert attended the 
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affronted party ; Paul, at any rate, was theirs. He was their paralytic^ 
and^iot the inh<»spitable Board’s. Wc said they, but Paul fifues with 
us ; mind you that. I’aul did with them, they took private lod^rings 
for their pet, and all uent on as before ; the magnetic rods were a(j|fain at 
work, Paul aeuin slnpildered his criiteh, and the Special Coniinitteu 
apiiii iinslieathed their blood-stained pins. 

Meantime, e.weptiii!^ this little episode of wrath in hii;h quarters 
fuiimis cui/etflihus irrv ?J, every thinfr tdse went on us before, 
and Paul’s propliery still stood, as at first, for Jiew year’s day of the 
year 18‘2S. Several sittinjjfs took place, both before and after tiiat day, 
with the usual operations for producing magnetic soninambulisin, and 
follow'cd liy some sin^iular results, the amount of which we Khali pre- 
sently notice. But first of all, to finish what eoncerns the only question 
left in suspense, Paul's match against time, as the reader knows, w'as to 
come off” on New Year’s day ; and eome off it did, according to terms 
of agrtuunent. Paul undertook, that on tlie day assigned, subject how. 
ever to tliis sole condition, that his own medical treatment slimild he 
ado))ted from his own dictation, under what may be called magnetic iu- 
spiratioii, he Paul, the jiaralytic of three years' standing, would stand 
up a sound man, perfectly re-established in health, and reinstated in all 
his faculties. By his own express desire he was magnetised on ('hrisU 
ina? day, and tliroughout the entire week from that day to the first of 
the now year | lie continued in a state of somnamhuHsni, except 

that for a space of about twelve liours in the whole amount, hut at unequal 
intervals, lie was avtakened ; and during these brief interspaces, “ he 
was made to believe that he had been only a few’ hours aslceji.” Through- 
out this long sleep, the digestive fiiiiclioiis, (as generally happens w’ith 
magnetic somnambulism,) were performed with increased activity. Upon 
the 1st <if JaiiuarV) we, the committee, (says tlieir representative,) 
figainmet in the house of M. Foissac, w here we found Paul asleep since 
the 'i.'ith of Decemher. The 1st of January, as most people know', is 
called by tlie Fremdi, and especially by the Parisian's, Lt^ jour de ran, and 
is veritably so treated and considered. It is a day hallowed and conse- 
crated, if any day can bo so in France, to all ranks and orders of men. 
And to Paul, above ail men in ICurope, it hallowed itself forever by the 
fall aceoniplisbinent <if his unconscious prediction; on that day, say the 
committee, Paul devlared that h; iras now cured ; that, unless guilty of 
some imprudence, be should live to an advanced age ; and that he should 
die at last tif an attack of apoplexy.” They add, '' wliilo still asleep, 
he went out of the house, and walked and ran along tlie street with a 
lirm and Assured sh?p. Upon his return, he carried with the greatest 
facility one of the persons present, whom he could scarcely have lifted 
before he was laiil asleej) magnetically." 

Such was the termination, so Jal as it is traced by the committee, of 
this particular case: upon wiiicli we sliall remark only, as other and 
much more striking cases are in reserve, that although it may seem an 
easy expedient for one w ho claims a magnetic faculty of prediction, to 
ratify at one and the same liintN that pretension, and the sanative pre- 
tensions of magnetism, by iirst predicting the cure of his malady on a 
'day assigned ; and then, secondly, on the arrival of that day, by declar- 
ing stdemnly — Now I am cured ; — vet, on the other hand, it roust be 
remembered,* that paralysis, and the dreadful ravages which it occasions, 
do not rauk amongst the vague and indeterminate clasa of maladies, 
each as nerv 9 us«*deKingemeiits or simple derangements of the digestive 
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functianit, without corresponding derangements in the organic ttrueturo 
of the alimentary system. Disturbances of a mere function mayjhe 
palliated, soothed, and disguised — ^the symptoms may altogether retire 
ibr a season ; hut disturbances of structure, organic lesion, and derange- 
ments as absolute as paralysis and apoplexy, do npt submit to mask or 
lay aside their symptoms. 'I'liese 83’mptoms are indicated by the pulse, 
and in other ways ,**so that it will be next to impossible for an impostor to 
assume or to lay down such complaints on a simple TQOtion of self-interest, 
without instant detection from a body of practised physiologists and phy- 
sicians, like tiiosc who ocmiposed the French Committee. To have pass^ 
the ordeal of these systematic tormentors is a sufficient guarantee and 
pledge for tlie validity of his representations. Under so deadly a system 
of disturbing forces as existed at starting iii*his bodily frame, some jiro- 
digious revolution must have been effected to give even a momentary 
colour of truth, in the judgment of medical men, to his final representation 
of Ills f»wn case, on January' 1st, 1828 , — viz. That he wai absolutely cured. 

But besides this direct change wrought in his health, there were, in 
the course of those experiments, which we expressly omitted to notice 
before, (us too much triterrnptirig the main experiment on his medical 
condition,) some indirect effects accomplished, which demonstrate the • 
prodigious )»owcr which magnetism held over his temperament, and at 
the same time exhibit some of its lower marvels. Two in particular we 
shall here notice one, that (measured upon the scale of the dgnamom 
meter) his strength during magnetic sleep was more tliaii quadrupled— ^ 
an enormous accession of power ! The other effect was, that whilst his 
eyes were scaled up in profound magnetic slumbers, he read passages 
(printed and manuscript) with ease, on various separate trials. He did 
not read, nor could have read, by any aid of the optical apparatus. 
How then, and by* what vicarious organ, in hin case, is quite undeter* 
mined. It is certain, however, that in him the epigastrium did not 
usurp the office of the eye ; for, on u direct application of a book to the 
pit of his stomach, he could not read a letter. So that in this feature 
of magnetic influence, as being in hifn vaguer than in many others, and 
more purely negative — f'we know that it was not the eye which read, 
but what it was tliat did read is wholly unknown] — the case of Paul, 
though important and interesting, is less so than that of others,* We 
now pass to a qecond (and a more remarkable) case. 

Pierre Cazot, aged twenty, and bom of an epileptic mother, had for 
ten years been subject to attacks of epilepsy, recurring five or six times 
a-week, at the time when he was first admitted to the Hospital de la 
Chariti, That admission took place about the beginning of August, 


• Prom the indeterminate, or the carelcM phrases which have acciAin tally escaped 
tlie committee, here and there, some readers may hairif fioubted whether, upon the 

whole, they did not mean to throw a shade of suspicion upon this on# particnlar 
casfc But besides that, the mere selection, on their part, of any case, if already a 
fuAcient expression of their entire reliance upon the good faith of the person 
concerned,— In this instance they have more directly and formally guaranteed 
the truth of all the circumstafices, by dTa%viiig the four following inferences tvwt 
it, as embodying Us main resultiT; -^1. A patient, (say they,) whose mplady re. 
sisted tlie most distinguished medical ^skill, was cured by a magnetic tFeatihent, or 
by means suggested to him in a state of magnetic somnambulism. 2. His simgtk 
was enormously multiplied by magnetisn^ 3« He read— hois we do not know— but 
eertainly with Ms eyas abwilutely closed and imp^rrious to light. 4. He predicted , 
the very dsty'^Uf his final cure ; and the prsdktioamost aociinitel| cpinoM with thf 
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1827, He was immediately treated magnetically ; was laid asleep at 
th^third sitting ; and was placed in the state of magnetic somnambulism, 
at tenth, which occurred on the 19th of August. At nine A, m. of that 
day, being in this state, he predicted a fit as certain to occur, unless fore- 
stalled by magnetism, at four p. m. on that same day. The remedy was 
purposely neglected, and lie was w'atched carefully. At one p. m. he was 
seized with violent headache ; at three he was obliged to go to bed ; at 
four precisely the ht came on, and lasted five minutes. Severe lacerations 
or punctures of very delicate parts of the body, exciting no marks of sen- 
sibility or the least uneasiness, left no room to suspect any imposture. 
On the 24th of August, Caxot was magnetized ; hut in his case the mag- 
netic influence was conveyed tnitircly by looks^a distance of six feet being 
maintained bctw'cen the patient and the magneliser; no manipulations of 
any *kind were used, and in eight minutes he fell asleep. Violent 
means w'erc now used to excite external sensibility, but without effect. 
He remained callous to every attempt at rousing sensation, either by 
tickling, pinching, pricking, t»r by the most irritating effluvia from 
chemical preparations. Notliing could awaken him. He was fully able, 
however, to maintain a conversation, and to answ er all questions addressed 
to him. Amongst other remarkable circumstances, he predicted two fits 
— one on the 27th of August, at t^^enty minutes before three e. m. ; and 
a second at a distance of fifteen days, viz. on the ith of September. The 
first fit, as it happened that accidental circumstances made it difficult 
for the C’ommittee to witness it, they intercepted by magnetism. But 
the second occurred precisely as had been predicted, and was witnessed 
by the Committee, On the tenth of the same month the (^unmittee met 
again to renew the experiments on Cazot : and on this occasion it hap- 
pened that Cazot became aware of the magnetisei's neighbourhood by 
mere force of occult sympathy ; for three minutes after the magnetiser 
had entered an adjoining room, (nepuraied, however, from Cazot's room 
by two closed doors,) the latter exclaimed, I think ]\I, Foissac (the 
magnetiser) must be there,” pointing to tho ante. chamber, in which he 
really was at that time ; for 1 feci myself stupified.” The magnetiser 
on this particular occasion did^'not enter the room occupied by the 
patient, but continued to operate at an interval of tw elve feet. In eight 
minutes the process w'as complete, and C azot laid into profound sleep. 
Nothing remarkable occurred at this time, for it had ceased to be con- 
sidered remarkable in Cazot — that he should exactly, and perhaps to a 
second, assign the date of his next epileptic attack. At present, (Sep- 
tember 10,) he fixed the 1st of October for the next attack, at the hour 
of noom minus twa minutes. The day fell precisely on the third octave 
(f. c. the same day three weeks) from the day of prediction ; and the 
Committee ilere careful to observe the sequel. On that account they 
attended, as early as hUlf .past eleven a. m., at the house of a hat manu- 
facturer, M. George's, under whom Cazot worked as a journeyman. 
Accident had thus placed the Committee in communication with the 
peraon of all others the best qualified to report faithfully on Cazot's 
moral character This they were happy to fifiid excellent. 11 ts integrity 
was uiiimpeachable ; and not less from thht consideration, and the strict- 
ness of his moral principles, than from the frank and straightforward cha- 
racter of his manners and moral tastes, — those who knew him agreed that 
rarely was a man to be met with whbse plain-dealing offered less encou- 
ragement to any a^eme of a fraudulent complexion. With reepect to thp 
immedutS^ pi^rgpie^pf the Committee, it eppeued that Cawt had already 
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retired from work on that day — yielding^ to the general indisposition 
which preceded his dreadful attacks; and in fact their conversation iiuoii 
the man was abruptly broken off by a summons to attend his beddfde. 
The seizure had probably tallied with the jtredictioii to a fractional 
nicety of time ; for by the watch which the Committee used in regu-. 
lating their movements, at the very instant of retching the sixth storey 
from the street, (to which, however, on the hasty summons they had 
ascended as hastily,) it appeared to b^ just one minute short of noon- 
true time. Indeed, so severe was the uniform Accuracy of tliis man'if 
predictions, that if any <ipeiiing had been left for suspecting a fraud 
of any kind, the only hypothesis conceivable in such a case would be— 
that the fraud, if any, lay tiot in squaring the prediction to the attack, 
but in BO counterfeiting the attack as to •square that to the prediction. 
And such a thing is not inqiracticahle, us many people know. SiiiiAlqted 
attacks of epilepsy, catalepsy, and all modes of convulsive or vpasmodiq 
action, have been notoriously supported w'ith so much histrionic skill as 
to impose u])on casual hw<tandei*s, or even upon meuical observers, not 
very well qualified to detect frauds. But in this case, the very decided, 
features of the attack, the severe ibrin which the symptoms of opistho- 
tonos assumed, the violent elTects on the pulse and on the larynx, mak^ 
that hypothesis quite untenahle. • 

Other experiments took place in Cazot : fresh predictions on his part^ 
and fresh accomplishments, to the letter, of all these predictions, ^ut 
at length came a tragical catastniphe, which at once defeated and hafflqd 
both prophet and prophecy — both epilepsy and epileptic patient, — by sdi- 
ruptly cutting off at once the unhappy man himself. On the 29d of 
April, 1838, Cazot had suffered an iittack of unusual vitdcnce, which had, 
like all before it, since his magnetic treatment, been foreseen more than 
two calendar months previously, and its limits in respect to time punc- 
tually assigned. I^rom the over-mastering violence of this fit, which 
had driven ('nzot to bite liis own arm with great fury, he had, ug usual, 
been delivered by the magnetic process ; his feelings had been sqothcd 
and tranquillized ; and having gradually passed into the state of somnam- 
bulism, he had foretold two more fi^s, as destined to be the two lust 
which should afflict him. From these anticipations, however, he appeared 
to shrink w'ith peculiar pain of heart ; and the* reason for his melunchniy 
manifested itself as soon as he hud dismissed his wife frooii the rooip* 
For iu the interval between the two fits, it seems that he saw (and in 
the same clear vision as the rest of the revelatioiiH) his own insanity, as 
an inevitable phenomenon of the case. It was true that this insanity 
wna destined to a very brief duration ; but at the same time it was to 
violent in a degree corresponding to its limited range ; and one glopiny 
probability, according to his anticipations, beset this shorUbut fiery trial, 
which greatly shook his fortitude ; hejieheld lynuielf, in the clearest vision, 
under some strong temptation to contmit murder ; and it w'us evident, 
though he wished to drive aw'ay the miserable belief from his thqughtfii 
that his wife or child was the person on whom the peril chiefly setCled 
in his own apprehensions.* He was to be a murderer ; jand the viatim of 
his fury was to he one of Mioae two hho were dearest to bio||,»p(prhape 
both ; and the dreadful trial was close at band : in June of was 

to be hie next (and penultimate) attack of epilepsy ; Anguol thp 4)94 
one ; and the scene of frenzy andddood lay between the iwn. 

Mejustime, Providence had arranged things otherwise : JQilisalU^pit^fm 
and by a brief (powibly a ip^ul) 
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foreseen^ the epilepsy, and tlie madness^ and llie murder, were all in- 
tero^yded and confounded : — ''On the 22d of April, these predictions 
were made ; and two days afterwards, tlie 2Uh, Cazot attempting to stop 
a spirited hor»e who had taken the bit in his teeth, was thrown against 
the wheel of a cabriolet, which shattered the skull, and bruised him shock- 
ingly. He was taken to the hospital Beaujon, and died there upon the 
15th of May.'^ 

Here we pause. Ca^es to any extent might be multiplied, by recur- 
ring to the Gurman annals of nnignetism, which exhibit the same phe- 
nomena, but carried to a higher degree of unaccountable sympathy with 
an nhseiit or distant object — of jtrescience :p>plied equally to the pa. 
tient'h own circumstances, and those of others ; and all tlie various cha- 
racteristics of the magnetic somnambulism. These, however, are suffi- 
ciently illustrated for the purposes of a mere specimen, and as an irrita- 
tion to tlie curiosity, by the reconls ue have cited from the French 
report. For the laifL ]>bice, and as a climax to the whole, we lay before 
the readers the following cases, which, to us, appear the most mysterious 
of the whole. 

Nearly two centuries ago, the celebrated V^an irelinontj* was trying 
experiments upon poisons, and particularly upon the napellvs. " Having 
rudely prepared a root, he tasted it with the point of his tongue, lie 
swallowed none of it, and spat out a good deal of saliva. At first he felt 
as if his head were hound tightly with a bandage : and soon afterwards 
the following symptoms occurred : He pervvived, with astonishment , that 
he no (onijer heant, thought, fcneie, or imnginefi any thing hy means of the 
cerebral organs ; but that all their ordinary and peculiar fa net ions appeared 
to he transferred to (he epigastrium or pit of the stomach, Jlis head stilt 
retained motion and feeling : but the reasoning faculty had passed to the 
epigastrium. This state la>ted two hour'^.** By means of the napetlus. 
Van Helmoiit was never able to re-produce this wonderful result. 

But modern magnetism liJis re-produced it in so large a variety of 
CASC.S tliai, as a matter of fact, it is no longer open to the doubts of the 


* It is to clonr a cast* in logic, that Cazot's predictions were in their nature condi- 
tional, that is to say, that his assertion luu.tt he uniformly supposed of this nature— 
Given that my rpilcptic power has a sphere of ijinni festal ion allowed, given therefore, 
(inter alia,) that 1 myself continue to live; all this is so clear, and therefore, as a 
consequence, it is also so clear that his prophetic faculty, whate\er,*and howsoever 
limitcil, was in no iota iin]>eached by his abrupt and violent fate, — that it somewhat 
discredits a writer as a logician, to be found labouring so self-evident a point, though, 
on the right side. Else, allowing for that weakness, the following remark is ingeni- 
ously expressed in the French Report, uiul (in the image drawn from the watch) feli- 
citously illustrated. — ** The prevision of Carol was not rigorous and absolute, but 
conditional ; iiiatmiiich as, when pi-edictiiig a fit, hr announced that it would not take 
place, provided he were uiagnv«06cd; and in reality it did not take place; itw'asalt^ 
gether organic and internal. Tklis we cab conceive, how' he did not foresee an event 
altogether external, viz., tfiat he should accidentuUy meet a restive horse, that ha 
should have the imprudence to attempt to stop it ; and that he should receive a mortal 
wound. He might then have foieseeri a fit w'hich was never to have taken phunr. 
It u ihs hand of a watch, which in a given time ougV. to imverse a certain porcaon 
of the aich of the dial-plate, and w hich does dq|icribe it, because the watch, haf* 
pens to be^irokeii. 

^ We take this account of Van Helmont's experiments from Mr. Colqnhomi. 
Meantime, we may observe that there occur some indirect notices of Van Helmoat 
in a book not much known at this day — the^ letters of Henry More the Flatonist. 
He gnd the youager Van lleliuoni were common friends, and sometimes fuest%. of 
an ^glishwoov^i* of rank. But, apparently, as often happens to eccentric men of 
talent and Tiaiolliric^ had little esteem for each other. 
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most sceptical. 3Vf. Petetin, a French physician, tried inagnotic c^cri. 
ments upon eif^ht different patients, ali of whom ‘‘ exiiihitcd the^aiuo 
transference of the faciillics to tlie epigustriiim ; with tlie nddition (as 
in Van HelmonVs case)-of a prodigious development of the intellectual 
powers, and a foresight of their future diseased symptoms/* lJut the 
original accident which led M. Petetiii to make those exj>eriments, may 
stand as a represonlalive case for tlie whole : — “ lie had a cataleptic pa- 
tient, who Hjipeared to he for a long time in a stf.ito of absolute insensi- 
bility. No sliinulant had any effect upon her : her eyes and ears had 
entirely lost the power of receiving sensations. AI. Petetin, however, 
was greatly astonished bf the discovery that she heard him perfectly 
when he spoke upon her stomach. Having ^lUtisfiod himself of this fact, 
by repeated trials, he afterwards perceived that the case was 11 m saino 
in regard to the senses of sight and smell. The cataleptic ])atient read 
fritfi the stomach even through an intervening opaguc bodg,** 

This discovery w’as nvide 4juite indejienderitly tif Alesmer's suggestions 
and experiments, though at or about the same jieriod. And Al. Petetin 
w'as one of those wljo neither knew' much of Mesmer, nor much esteemed 
him. Since that period many vtdiinies might be collected of .similar cases. 

But we have said enough to si waken that curiosity which is the fir.ft 
and indispensable condition for obtaining a fair hearing upon such si sub- 
ject in this country. Our primary purpose is, to pu>h into further deve- 
lopment a discovery which opeiis nothing less iliun a new workl to the 
jirospects of Psychology, and. gfenerully sjieaking, to the knowledge of 
the human mimi. Mesintime, as we are well aware ihsit such a purpose 
will meet with little cncounigement in England, unless indirectly, sis it 
nuiy chance to follow in tlie train of others more iinmediafely connected 
with prsictical benefits, we shall mention that Animal Msignelism has been 
found to give eminent relief in some of the most formidable maladies to 
which llesli is heir. 'Die worst forms of tootbacJie and beaduebe it lins 
cured, and, tlieref<irc, it is supposed, might offer a cure in tic dolou- 
reux, a gr(»wing scourge in our over-civili/ed hind. The worst forms of 
spasmodic disease it has cured, epilepsy, tetanus, ^c. Why not, 
then, hydrophobia? And in tlii.s way we might go throngb other tribea 
of disease, wbicli, at jireseiil, form the opprohriurn of medicine. But, in 
the meantime, it must not be <iverlookcd, that if our anticipations are 
conjectural, the grounds upon wiiich we advance them are not so, but 
matters of absolute certainty. 

Finally, if there were no other bribe for winning a professitmal inte- 
rest to the subject of magnetism, the following case, we aj>prehcnd, 
might, of itself, avail for that purpose : — A lady in Paris, sixty-four 
years of age, suffered under an ulcerated cancer on tl«? right breast. 
An operation became indi.speTiHable,^f whicl^iil#e herself, however, could 
nut think without horror. Meantime, kho had been magnetised for some 
months; and the profound sleep which resulted, during which the ideas 
remained, but the sensibility seemed abolished, suggc.stcrl the plan <if 
operating while the magr^tic slumbers lasted. The day having arrived, 
she attended mass, returned htime, And was magnetised. Bworything 
having been arr^lged, she undressed herself, and sat down upon a chair. 
All this during tne magnetic slumber. M. Cloquet, the celebrated sur- 
geon, operated, assisted by a pupil from one of the hospitals. In less 
than twelve minutes the cancerous tumour was extirpated.* All went'on 
welL In two days the lady w'as wakened. She bad suffffed nothing, 
nor even been aware of the operation. On seeing hef childrAn^around 
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manifested too lively an emotion, and was again immediately 
restored to magnetic sleep. But the case travelled on to a prosperous 
termination, whilst all pain, and the febrile irritation of pain, were en- 
tirely evaded. A discovery this, which opens a new »ra for surgery ! 


LAYS OF THE CRUSADES. 

THE HALLY. ‘ 

rose the shout of victory, 

The Cross still scorns to yield ; 

Andr.“ Allah, Allah,” is the cry, 

Along the battle held. 

Down comes the din, and sword and lance 
Flash onward, four to one ; 

And like the red Simoom advance 
The cliildren of the Sun. 

The sacred * Oriflamme is doiVn,— 

De Valence turns to flee, 

And William, of the Iron Crowm, 

Ifl beaten on Ids knee : 

Onward they come, — the shield of Spain 
Lies trampled down In mud, 

Beside, Leon and Aquitaine 
Are w'eltering in their blood ; 

In vain Auvergne waves his band 
Of long-tried followers on, — 

Uhnerved for once, the soldiers stand,— 

He goei to die alone. 

Allah, il Allah,” — down they come, — 

The boldest check grows pale ; 

The hard won fame of Christendom 
Now trembles in the scale : 

Before the shock, the mail of Steel, 

Sword, shield, and lance give way. 

And back the Christian horsemen wheel : 

The Moslem has the day. 

Where — u hore are how, the young, the Brave, 
Who led their thousands on ? 

Earth haVno portion for them, save 
Oblivion, — they are gone ! 

Where now*, De Vere, thy snowy plume,— 
Thy star emblazoned shield ? 

Dewn, and around thee is the doom 
Of many a thousaiid Scaled. 

Vauhan, La Tour, Auvergne too, 

All knights without a stain. 

First in the fight, theit corses Strew 
The crowded battle plain. 


^ The Reyai Standard of France, during the middle ages. 
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Still one lone banner freely waves 
Above the broken line ; 

And still one arm the tempest braves, 

Raimoxid St. Clair, *tis thine ! 

Hurrah ! toward that banner rid# 

, The brave, M-ho scorn to fly ; 

And Inindreds pithor by his side, 

With ^ood St. Clair to die. — • 

Hurrah ! upon the heathen foe ! 

The dogs are nobly met ; 

By Heaveti they waver — blow for blow ! 

There’s priory u aits us yet." 

Thus spoke St. Clair, and heaved again 
His battle axe on high ; 

When sudden hurst across the plain^ 

’riie wild Pn*veii^al cry ; 

And spurring onward, sword in hand, 

'lio stay the recreant flight. 

The fierce do Mont fort and his band 
Daslu'd madly to the fight. — 

Barlv, hack !" he cried, ** Knights, £squir(^S, back! 
There’s triumph in the deed ; 

For life ! again to the attack. 

And follow where 1 lead. 

On every side there/s victory,— 

All, all, advance hut you ; 

Mark how the Styrian eagles fly— « 

Already they |Mirsiie : 

Bet) old the English Leopard taked 
The field upon the right ; 

Away ! — hy Heaven the Paynim breaks 
Before them into flight : 

Upon them, tlien ! lA victory be 
The war-cry of Provence ; 

Set forward, men of Burgundy, 

St. Denis ! shout for France." 

" Hurrah !" once more into the strife 
The feathered helmets go, 

And, like a storm burst of life. 

Are closing on the foe. 

Down go the mighty Prophet's seed. 

His Crescents oi)^ by 

And, like a whirlwind in speed. 

The vict(H*’s task is done. 

Then as*de Montfort sheathed his blade. 

And wip^d his hlodJ-Ktained brow, 

JSe turned him round, and only said, 

" Whose is the triumph now }’* 

• OGIER. 
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Every one ha.s^ it is said, one's misfortune, a favourite g^rievance, 
which grows to a head, .withdrawing the attention from other evils, and 
carrying off the discontents of the system, — a sort of liealtiiy disease, if 1 
may so expiess it. So iEtrui and liecla have been called safety-valves 
of the earth, great pimples, which every n4tw and then relieve our vene- 
rable mother from a t04i grea.t heat of the system. My pimple, or safety- 
valve, has been my teeth, or rather, my want of teeth ; true, I have had 
what some may think greater misfortunes ; I have lost money — much 
more than was convenient ,* have lost friends also ; and, perhaps, 1 may 
say, consequently, I have lost an and three Angers on the sword- 
hand by the cut of a sabre. Some people would call these greater misfor- 
tunes. Jjah ! They did not hinder me from eating, talking, and laughing, 
as usual ; but when f lost my teeth — my invaluable iucifsores and molares, 
and, by the rigid laws of society, was obliged- supply their place with 
false ones, then, indeed, and f(»r the first time, 1 felt what is meant by 
the troubles of life, and such like luguhre phrases then, when an 
embargo w-as laid on my mouth, and 1 could not eat, talk, or iungb as I 
had been used to do, my fortitude was shaken, and 1 felt that man is, 
indeed, born to trouble. But I believe it is usual, in a piece of auto- 
biography, for the reader to be introduced, with more or less of form, 
to the writer. Briefly then, to my intimates, and at the Club generally, 
I am Jaek Webster merely, — to the re»t of the world, my name and ad- 

dithm are Major M'ebster of the Regiment of the line ; pretty well 

known, 1 believe, as a Sub in the IViiinsulur War, a ('aptain at ^\'atcr- 
loo, and, since peace, a Major, — though peace itself has been war to the 
Major, as you shall see. More 1 say not on this head ; the intelligent 
reader will pick up an idea of my I'haracter, as he will surely sympathize 
with my misfortunes, in the course t>f the following narrative. No one, 
as 1 have said, knew less <tf ])ain and grief than I did before I lost my 
teeth, — those “ inestimable instrurpents of mastication, utterance, and 
beauty,” as they are styled in the affichvis of advertising dentists. Since 
then I am certainly, in some sort, an altered man. How far 1 am ex- 
cusable, fnim the circumstances of the case, 1 n4»>v proceed to show : — 

About five years ago, (I am now five and forty, or thereabout,) I 
first perceived little dusky specks between my front teeth, and shortly 
after, on the occasion of a sharp but temporary bout of illness, felt a 
tenderness about my gums, and found that my teeth, like those of a 
portcullis, had a tendency to drop, — this I mentioned to iny medical man, 
who, after examining them closely, told me, with all the cold-blooded pre- 
cision which they affect oi^^hese occasions, that he thought it more than 
probable that I should *; not'' be able to save them !” — Nut save them ! 
Heaven and earth ! the idea of being toothless had never seriously, and 
to itc full extent, occurred to me for a moment. 'J'his my Mephistophiles 
of a doctor well knew*, and stood grinning at^ony consternation, much 
like his prototypejin the iiiimitaWe designs, of Retzsch, — the twenty- 
third of the series, I think it is. However, his prediction was true ; out 
they all came, — not all at one time, however, — and only in the upper jaw ; 
hut the front teeth in this all deserted,L on different occasions, in the 
course of a few weeks. One — the first, a front tooth — I shall nexw 
forget it— cap'e out ns I was sucking an orange ; and not being suffi- 
ciently on my gua*'*d, ^ent down my throat before 1 was aware of any- 
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thing being the matter ; I felt it, indeed, rather scriipe on my ODSophagua 
as it passed, but thought I had only swallowed a pip, or some su\*h nffittcr ; 
my tongue, however, soon detected tho gap that was left, and told mo 
— ^morc gently, certainly, than any other tongue could do — the grievous 
event that had happened. To be brief, they alf followed, one after an. 
other ; not, 1 mean, down iny throat ; I was loo much on iny guard for 
that ; fur thougfi teeth are the necessan* instruments of digestion, they 
are not, I believe, very digestible things themselves. Hut this whs only 
iifuretasto of what 1 was doomed to suffer, as you shall see. M'heii I 
next saw the doctor, I told him a hat had Jiai»|ieiie<l, which, indeed, it 
was not possible for me open my mouth without doing ; when he t(»ld 
mo, with another Mephi^tophelian smile; that it was of no great rouse, 
quoiice, as 1 could easily cet a new set. This idea was some coflifort to 
me at the moment ; unfortunate people catch at straws, and are easily 
made grateful, for I almost f(»rgavc him the diy)lay of his own firm 
white set with which lu^ conveyed the iiilelligciice to me ; though it v\as, 
I am now sure, at the thougiit of the unknown misery I was going to 
endure in the wejyirig of artificial teeth. Ne\t morning, my month 

inuflled up, ami squee/cd into the corner of my cah, I drove to Mr , 

tho fashonahle dentist in Street. The case was a clear one; nof a 

peg (or a stutii|)) to iiang a doubt upon. I must have “ a whole set,'' or 
an under and upper piece,” as they are technically called. tSuch wan 
the decisi<»n — disiiitorestc<l one, no doubt — of the man of teethf Here I 
would fain gi>e to the uninitiated reader an idea of the dire and complu 
rated piece of machinery which was propii^ed to me ; hut no, — my graphic 
powers are, 1 feel, quite unequal to the task. To the imjuisitive loiterer 
tliromrli the streets of London, who has ever been drifted by the eurrent 
of Sydney’s Alley and St. Marlin's (’oiirt, into the neighlMiurhood of 
May’s HuildingA, little e\)>laiiation w*ill he necessary ; and 1 think it 
better to refer those who would have an adequate idea oj» what sort of 
‘infernal machines*’ some people carry about with them in (heir mouth.s, 
to this place, which is the market for this kind of ware — tlie Bezestcen 
of tooth-drawers. Here, <»ri every Hand, are to he seen glass l ascs filled 
with all sorts and descriptions of this precious incrchamlisf*, “ from a 
bingle tooth t(» a full set,” grinning iii<ii]tirigly, in .ill the pride of white 
and scarlet, on the toothless jMsseiiger ; but many cannot, or will not, 
visit the .shops of these jdebeian toolh-drawers : let them imagine, IhiMi, 
a somethirnr which juvseiito' to the sight about so much of the tcelli and 
gums as are to be seen when the lips arc drawn forcibly back, called in 
English a “ piece or set and at Paris somewhat more elegaiilly “ na 
ratclUer,** It consists of two parts, — the rndrr or frame, and the teeth 
themselves ; the former is a piece of metal, or <»f the ti»>k of the li.ppo. 
potanuis, or of the walrus, made t^ fit in spitw degree to the gums, and 
apart of the roof; to this human *toeth are nsmilly riveted, though 
sometimes, to save expense, the material of the frame itself is employed. 
In order to keep this macliiiiH from falling out of the mouth, which, from 
its weight and hulk, it hsiR » strong ]#ropensity to do^ a stiff spiral wire 
spring is employed ; one oii which is^ attached on each side tjf the two 
pieces, and unites them, so that when the teeth arc put into their na. 
tural posture, the springs being bent hack into the hollow of the cheek, 
force the two pieces against thesupj»er and lower jaws re^pectivelv, and 
keeps the whide apparatus in its place, that is, until smnething disturbs 
it, and after all, in a most uncomfortable and precarious sAte. All this, 
and much mure, 1 learnt on my first visit to the dentist ; quitcscnough, 
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inde<^^, to open my eyes to the unfortunate situation in which I was 
placed. 1 went home^ therefore, in no very jocund mood, pondering 
over, and balanelng the dire ulternatives tfiat were before me, no easy 
matter to decide. On one hand the question was n(» less than to pass 
the remainder of my days wit!) a mouth filled with metal plates, spiral 
springs, and dead men’s teeth ; on the other, to give up taikhtf/, laughing, 
flirting, in short, the world — retire to some ** nook merely monastiok,’' 
and feed on pottage and batter puddings — a trim reckoning !” For 
a wliole week 1 mused ami calculated the sacrifices on either side ; 
the scales so nearly balanced that each alternately seemed going 
down. The world, with a thing nearly as hig a nmsieal snuH'-hox, 
in one’ij mouth (c/tc hocconc !) or a hermitage with toothless gums, that 
was the question. Society, I well knew', hy its rigid code, allows no one 
with any eonspieuous personal defeet", remediable or not. to join its 
ranks ; and a Idotclrt'd face, or a bndvcn iiouith, wcuild excludi* a man 
from many circles more decidedly than douhtfnl act-', or a broken repu- 
tation. Tlilr> may be very right, at !< a-t mi far as regards the disipiali- 
fyirig chnraeter of personal defects; at any rate, 1 who had been a strict 
(mciplinarian in tliis matter, liad no right to expect any special indul- 
gence in my own favour. At last the world prevailed ; I w.-i-'i only forty, 
had always lived in society ; postponed — not given up matrimony ; I felt, 
too, like a soldier, ashamed t*f a retreat ; ami thought with my experi- 
ence and fuiroir rinr, under all disadvantages, the last chances of the 
game w'cre still worth ]daying for. 

Tlie next morning, accordingly, I drove to my dentist’s again, seated 
myself with a kind of desperate courage in his vile operaliiig fautcuil, 
and told him to jiroceed ; in live minutes he was jireparcd, and at my 
side, with a large lump of bces-wax in his hand, Thi;s lie stuifed into toy 
mouth, pressing against the roof and gums, to get, as he said, a form or 
mould for a model of the loealr. So very pleasant operation this, in a 
man’s hand, and half a pound of bces-wax, for some minutes together, in 
one’s mouth, hnlf-stillc<l, ami hardly able to restrain an insurrectionary 
disposition in the stoinacli, to explode all his wax-work in his face. A 
detail, however, is impossible of lialf the annoyances to he endured be- 
tween the initiative process of “ taking the model,” and the completion 
of the work. A week at least elapses ; and three or more of these pur- 
gatorial sort of operations. But my job was finished, and the engine 
was jammed between my jaws, with about the same sort of sensation on 
my part, as I suppose a young horse feels w hen the breaker's bit is first 
brought into his mouth. Imagine, ye who never experieneed the like,— 
for I shall neve^ he able to describe it, — what I felt on finding my mouth 
full of metal plates, strong wire ^pring», and teeth that ought to have been 
lying quietly with their original owners in some neighbouring church- 
yard,— a combination of physical and moral annoyances, that can hardly 
be equalled, 1 think, in the class of minor evils, as they are called. From 
this time 1 was an altered man ; looks, manners^ temper, all gave way in 
some degree, and iiiy spirit was faicly broken in by this vile bit” in my 
mouth. My friends all observed an extraordinary change in me ; from gay 
to grave, from talk to taciturnity, — and puzzled themselves mightily about 
the cause. Some guessed one thing, some another. ] had sovietbing on 
my.conscieiice^ seemed to be the general opinion. Some crime commit- 
ted in my y^^^ith, remorse for which had at last overtaken me. Some 
were content to eay I^was only suffering the usual consequences of early 
debauchery and hard drinking : 1 was guiltless in all and every respect ; 
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but I said nothing. I had only to open my mouth to clear up ij^y cha- 
racter and explain everythin'^, but I prudently preferred to keep my 
mouth shut, and suder in silence. All my attempts to return to my 
former habitudes, and re^j^ain my place in ROclely, were in vain ; the diffi- 
culties I had to contend with were too much for me ; and after strug- 
gling with them for a twelvemonth, 1 gave it up, and made a retreat to 
a small and tolerant circle of old friends an^ relations in a provincial 
city. 

1 shall here describe a few of the difficulties and annoyances which 1 
have endured, to show tjie w^orld that I am not the cliickcn-hoarted fel- 
low that some have supposed, or have yielded to slight or imaginary 
evils. I shall give those instances of my sufferings without any order 
or c'iniioxion, save that in which they shall occur to my momory, and 
shall add, perhaps, before I conclude, some part of the mass of informa- 
tion w’hich 1 have gained in tlic course of my experience in the matter 
of artiiicial teeth. The suhject is not vithout its curious points, its 
arcana. Some are jtiqiiant enough, and oven l)order on the horrid ; 
they are aUo for tlie most part little known, wuc Mfrr chart to the mul- 
titude. They can only he known hy personal experience, and are sel- 
dom communicated ; for vanity, a better guard than masonic oaths, keeps 
the secret. And first, for my personal antu»yances. A man's moutli is 
useful in so many ways, (a woman's certainly not less so,) that to liave, 
as it were, a padloi'k put on it, and all its functions embargoed, must, 
it is clear, be no trifling calamity ; thus I found, so soon ns my mouth 
was fitted up with the dialxdical machinery which 1 have been describ- 
ing, that, besides the inis<'rv of such a mouthful, I could neither eat nor 
talk w ith any degree of ease or security ; iaugbing was quite out of the 
question, tliougiul confess 1 had not much disposition to exercise the 
faculty just at that time. After a short period, however, I thought I 
would make trial of the efficiency of my new weapons, anJ make my first 
essays at the club and in a few morning calls. 'I’he results, however, were 
by no means so encouraging as to ^nduce me to venture on the more ar- 
duous field-day of a dinner, or evening society ; for though the click of my 
metallic iiiouth-|nece wus perhaps audible only to my ow n watchful ears, 
yet now' and then the spiral springs, which should remain curved in tl'.e 
hollow of .the clicck, escaped and sprang forward, projecting between 
my lips like the gold and silver out of the good girl's mouth in the fairy 
tale, and often resisted all my efforts, with my handkerchief to my 
mouth, to force it back into its jdacc again. On one of those occasions, 
my friends seeing me, w'ith my eyes rolling about, and unable to speak, 
thought I was going to be choked ; and one old lady, mlier fright, gave 
me some hard thumps on the hack, hy way oj relieving me. IVhat could I 
do with half-a-dozen astonished fffcas turrfed towards me ? Explanation 
was impossible; 1 could not utter a word. A hasty and unexplained retreat 
was the only course that my military or social tactics could suggest ; 
this 1 effected, and through the doorway too, though I should not have 
refused the w'indow ; and would liswe given my half-year's pay to have 
been able to de.scend thrcfugii a trap-door in the floor, like ifie ghost in 
Hamlet, veiled in blue smoke. On another occasion, while talking w'itli 
some lukquaintances at the dogr of our club, a sudden inclination to 
yawn, not prudently resisted or in time, again threw all my tackJf into 
disorder, and 1 remained for some time a silent, though 4 |ot very atten- 
tive, listener to a political discussion In whicl9 1 had beeg taking an 
active part. My silence at last, and projecting lips, drew jipdb me the 
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scrutinizing eyes of my companions ; if I had attempted to speaks I 
fihould'vcrtaiiily have delivered Komethifii^ much more solid and sterling 
than is usually dejucted in such conversations; hut then my secret would 
infallibly have? come out, clattering upon the pavement, like llclphegor, 
when told that his wife' was a.cotning. A thought, however, luckily 
occurre*! to me — the cholera, which was then rife in tlie land. Screw ing 
up my face, therefore, as if in great pain, and pressing iiiy hand against 
my epigastrium, I hobhied off, without looking to the right Jiand or to 
the left, as if labouring umler an incipient stage of the epidemic. My 
escape, however, was not yet complete. 1 was still in the street, and almost 
certain of meeting some acquaintance, for few men have a greater 
ijiimher. I therefore cojiliiiued :ny retreat into the Ihirk, where, think- 
ing inyst-lf secure from ohservaiion, I relieved my mouth 4»f its burden, 
and proceeded to re-soljusl and replace my teeth acetwding to the 
flirectiotis of my ^lentjlst, in sucli case made and jn-ovided, — namely, by 
jdaciiig the spiirig-^ !ia<*kw{ir<l, and then pres^irg the two pieces to- 
gether, in the natural poMitioii, with tio* forefinger and tliiimh of each 
Jiand — hack it into its place in my mouth again. Ilut all this is 
not done by an iiiexpeuiihiced hand in a moment ; it took me some 
time, and so alisorhed my attention, that 1 did not observe a group of 
nursemaids wbo bad approached the part of the? garden wdicre I stood, 
and wlio were stilling tlieir little ones, ti» have a better view of what I 
was about. At last, as 1 was cautiously raising my double set of teeth 
to place it in my mouth — lifting up my eyes in the operation — I beheld 
half-sudozen funny faces peeping at me over each other’s shoulders, and 
only waiting tluit signal to bui^t int<» a general laugh. Here no 
generalship could he of any avail — a retieat, anyhow, was the only tiling 
to he thought of; so, without any more ado, I crammed my teeth into 
my pocket, and made off as fast as 1 could, reaching borne luckily with- 
out meeting any one to sjieak to. I cannot jiretend, however, to detail 
all, or half of what I sutfered in this way. At last 1 rcsulycd on 
leaving London. \Vhatever has been connected with our griefs seems a 
jiart or a cause of them. I wMiuid try country air — the sea air — 
.Madeira— - the (’ape — anywhere — to escape from my annoyances ; and 
indeed it was necessary to tliink of getting aw’ay, at least for a season, 
for my acquaintances began to whisper about that there was something 
not quite riglit about me. If they had said that all was not right in my 
head, they would not have been far from tlie truth. Enfin^ I thought 
of a sea-hatliiiig place in Wales, where, unknown’ and uiiquizzed, 1 
might practise on this new mouth-organ of mine at leisure, and prepare 
myself to return to the world by degrees. I chose Aheristwith, and 
inquired for a quiet hoarding-house. I can’t live alone, — that’s the devil 
of it. Xothing to fear hei'V, thought J, when I saw my fellow-boarders : 
three or four old ladies-^fixturos—such as always form the nucleus of 
these^est.ddishinenls; an Kast Indian; an old Irish doctor; and a hanker, 
and his wife and daughter, (with his cursed political economy,) from 
the neighhoiirhood of Cireiicofter. But who can conceal anything 
from the .scrutiny of a regular boarding-Lon.e old lady’s eye? Before 
three days were oyer they had found out my secret, and watched 
every mouthful I took, with the kind e.\pectation of seeing my teeth 
tumble into ni)^ plate, tried to make me talk for the same benevo- 
lent ' purpose, and inquired, very significantly, if I was ever troubled 
with the too1;iiaehe ? ^ Use, however, had now begun to lessen the 
piquancy of these and umilar annoyances. We soon get accus- 
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tomed to, and indulgent in our own delerts ; besides, my tongue and 
lips were now drilled into better management of the iu?w.coiiu*#8, over 
w'hidi they stood guard unccasinirly, — the tongue espcfirilly, who was 
constantly going his rounds, to feel that all was right, or re-adjust 
any disorder that had taken phire. Still I \va9 then, and for the next 
two or three years, con<^tautly inoetiiig with accidents and coutretnuit 
with my horroi^ed teeth, of which my space will only allow me the brief 
mention of a few, as erhtiutUians, of the mass trf“ miseries I have endured 
from this piolitic cause. 

On one c»ccasion, 1 recidlect being at the opera w'ith some ladioti. 
Hanging over the fiauit of the box for a moment, to see wht» wen* in the 
house, and speakiriir at the same tiiue^ out sprung my unlucky teeth, 
and fell into the pit. W'itliout any explanation, (what cimlii 1 say 
withiiut my ttM*th ?) I hurried down, and ihotigli the alley was much 
crowded, began to search quietly for my lost pn»perty. 1 lie men slaiid- 
ing there suppo^ied at^firs»t that 1 had dropped a glove, or .-ome such 
matter, and took little notice of me. At last 1 t'aught sight of my set 
of teeth, partly concealed under the shoe of an officer in the (funrds. 
The avidity with which 1 hedged him to move liis foot and jiicked it up, 
excited tlieir notice, and made them think that I had found somethfiig 
of value, 'riiey botian to feel f<»r llieir snulV-hoxt*s, &:c. ; and one of 
them, thinking that lie mi^'^ed his box, followed me into the corridor, 
and requested to sec what 1 had found. 1 refused, of eoiy su ; high 
words ensued ; and a crowd came round us to see what was the matter. 
The afl'air was awkward enough, ami I was completely at a loss what to 
do. Seeing, however, an oflicer of police Cuming uji, 1 took him aside, 
and show'ing liim the eair^e of all the Imhhuh, desired him to inform tho 
gentleman that tho property w'as mine, and of no sort of value to 
anybody hut the lAvner ; and of not much to him, he might have, added. 
1 blood aloof while this exjilanation was made, and heard. him exclaim, 

But what is it, then ? why can't I see it ?" The man, finding no other 
wa)' out of the affair, wliispered soinetliing — tlie hare fact, 1 suppose— • 
into his ear, which was immediatijy followed by a rather indecorouR 
laugh, us it seemed to me ; tho dUpo^itiiMi to which, before 1 could get 
out of hearing, was rupiilly extending itself among the h>>*t a riders. 

On another occasion, I w'as staying at a friend’s house in the country. 
On going tg bed, I placed my set of teeth, as was usual willi me, on ilie 
table of my dressing-room. I had not been long asleep, when J was 
awakened by a noise, wliich, I soon found, was made by the favourite 
spaniel of the lady of the house ; but wliat had brought him to my dress, 
ing room I could not guess, I rose, however, and, just as I was, took 
tho lamp, and went to turn him out ; when, 1o, and bi|liold I there was 
little Fidele with my sot of teeth in his m(^ 4 jth, gnawing away niejrily 
at them under the table. It a set, the frame of whieh was 
made of the tusk of the hippopotaraiiP, and he had taken it, I sup- 
pose, for a bone ; follow him I must, for how could 1 carry od the 
war without my teeth, and a house full of ladies.^ ^'ot being well ac- 
quainted, however, with the geography of the back-staireuses, 1 ^tumbled, 
threw dow*n the lamp, and brought out all the servants and the master of 
the house, to see what was the matter. There was 1 id my night gear and 
red kerCliief bound round my h^ad, and brandishing an umitrclla, which 
1 had snatched up in my hurry to make the beast refund my grinders ; 
vexed as 1 was, 1 could not help joining in the laugh, whMi my pictur- 
esque figure occasioned. The affair, howevei^ wts u<^ joke to ^me, and 
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this I was obliged to explain to the assembled nightcaps^ who^ as soon 
as they, w'ere informed of the case, instantly gave chace, in full cry, for 
the recovery of my teeth. The spaniel dodged us some time ; but being 
hard pressed, stood at last at bay, at the <loor of liis mistress's bed- 
chamber, still holding his bone, as he thought it, between his teeth ; 
being a pet d(»g, no one dared to touch him, for fear of offending my 
lady, into whose fair hands alone, and after much coaxing, he consented 
tn give up his prize. Of course the affair was no secret at the breakfast 
table next morning, and the grave congratulations were not few which 1 
received at the success of the chace of the night ))efore. 1 will mention 
one more of my misfortunes in this way, and that of a somewliat less 
vexati(»us cliaracter, or, at least, in w'hich the expense of the ludicrous 
did not fall wholly on me, — one of the city companies, (1 don’t exactly 
know winch,) bearing at the least their share of it, and thus it fell out. 
One Lord Mayor’s day, 1 was coaxed by two young nieces into taking 
tlieui to seethe proce.s^ion, ''the Show,” as it is still called ; and ficcord- 
ingly procured a seat at the rich silversmith’s first floor window, in Cheap- 
siile : well, when the show made its appearance, 1, with one on each side 
of me, and all onr necks stretched out of the window, was playing the 
part of showman, and explaining, as w'dl as I could make it out, the 
" order of the course,” when, at a very exciting part of the pageant— 
the men in armour I think — down fell my unfortunate teeth perpendi- 
cularly into the street ; they did not reach the ground, liowcver, on this 
occasion; fur it so happened that one of Birch’s men, was passing just 
nt that moment, with a large jar of niock-turtle on his head, ordered 
fur H<Mue city company, to form a part, and a favourite one I understand, 
of a grand dinner they gave on this occasion. My little nieces laughed 
like mad things, and 1 ; indeed the affair was not very seri»»ns so far 

as 1 was concerne<l ; for this set of teeth had done hard duty, and were 
getting rather too old and discoloured to be w'oru much longer ; and so 
much the worse, 1 am obliged to confess, f<»r the glass-cutters' company, 
(or whichsoever it was, who had this windfall added to their annual 
hampiet.) lam, perhaps, rather scrupulous on some points, and thought 
it right, on tliis occasion, to send a servant after the man to bring him 
and tlic soup hack again ; hut Birch's nnui was Kelf-willccl, or perhaps 
much hurried on a Lord Mayor’s day ; for on ho went liis w ay in spite of 
iny message, and the destiny of the wursliipful company was fulhlletl. I 
was really concerned at this part of tlie adventure ; for 1 am fond of mock- 
turtle myself. It was some alleviation, how'ever, to think, that, as the 
specific gravity of my (/cnfjf poHiches w^as much greater than that of the 
turtle soup ; — for 1 saw it plainly sinking between the pieces of floating 
fat, and forced-meatballs — unless they should eat very gluttonously, and 
reucli the buttofii of tlio tureen, the addition which 1 had made to 
the soup would not be appVrcnt ; and, on the otlier hand, if they should 
eat their way to the bottom, and perceive something suspicious lying 
there, it would not be until the pleasure of eating (the main point in a 
city feast I take it) had been actual])' " bad and received and no 
one w'ould then thihk of refunding^ at least on a point of delicacy ; and 
besides, tiic uninitiated in artificial teeth 'nad never, perhaps, seen such 
a production of art before, and might easily mistake it for a part of th^ 
calf's head, which the cook, much hurried on a Lord Mayor's day^ ha4 
baled out of the copper by mistake. * 
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ON GENIUS, TALENT, SCIENCE, AND LEARNING. 

BV TUB AT-THOR OP THE "EXPOSITION OP THE FALSE MEDIUM,” ^C. 

Many n modern critic, has committed liiniself disgracefully, and be- 
yond recall, in every important subject he may have foolishly " ruKhed 
in” upon, from not understanding the fundanieutul and generic value of 
the words ex]>r(issing great (lualities. This is chiefly attributable to his 
not undei'stiuiding the qualities themsehes. The imperfection of lan- 
guage, as well as tl»c natural complexity qualities, renders, it 

would appear, a perfect verbal delinitiun impossible in any case ; so 
that liypercritics and sciolists may always find plenty of room for their 
starveling objections. IVit by bringing imagination us the subsidiary 
illustrator of reason, and sensibility to^ivify and subtilize judgment, n 
sufficiently accurate definition of the highest intellectual qualifies and 
passions, may be made out, for men to understand each other ; provided 
their prejudices do not blind them, and that tbq|^ are not deficient in 
tlic requisite degree Af c<»mprebcnsioii. 'J'bc most prominent charac- 
teristics, are all that we sliali liere attempt. 

Tliere are no Uio distinct qualities oftenor, or more stupidly, con- 
founded, than (ieniiis and 'J'ulcut. A man of genius, speaking gei^e- 
rally, translates or interprets ultai he feels ; a man of talent, expressec 
what he lliiuks. The. f<»riuer, therefore, moulds his thoughts according 
to his prai'tical ami imaginative standard of humanity : the latter is 
very apt to make humanity vary with his iluctuating thoughlt^. Genius 
imagines and creates: talent recollects and ve-modifies. The one trans- 
cribes from his heart : the other sits down to compose from his store- 
house of the brain. Metajiliysicully speaking, we may reverse the 
ordinary position thus: — genius borrows wholesale from nature, and is 
so far right ; talent inventh laboriously and minutely ; but having no 
mastery over elements, i^ eommouly wrong. The first is n prodigal, 
who freely h))ends wliat bin tireat rarent has given him ; Ibo other is a 
studious mechanic, who work?, night ami day to acquire a knowledge of 
what others have done ami said, in order to turn it to account in a busi- 
ness-like way. The former is very'liable to cud like 'I'imon of Athens; 
while the latter is keeping wassail with bloated doetoiK, and punster 
lords, (ieiiius excites the finest jtassioris slid moral rellections ; talent 
leaves you, after various luaiiceuvres at parade, " as you were.” The 
power and" the truth, the beauty and the sensibility of a work, are 
esnentinHy distinct, (though often liarmoniously united,) from elegance 
of style, purity of languaire, an ingenuity of fancy, -an imposing outline, 
and a tact in general frame- work and management, (ieniiis is a gift ; 
talent an acquirement. But the minds of some men of very superior 
ability are often a mixture of both ; the resiicclive slAdes of which, it 
is scarcely possible, without the <nost siibflb metaphysical analysis of 
the effects, to distinguish or separate. Certaihly it cannot he done by 
a phrenological chart. , 

Science (except some of tlic abstract sciences) is knowledge derived from 
the experience of ages ki physical facU ; and is advAnced by deductions 
from, and practical applicfthffis of diem. Science is to genial what the 
crutches of time arc to bis wings ; but is superior tu talentyinasmuch as 
it has th;^ solid earth, however " earthy/’ under it, for a sure foundation 
to its slow effects; while talent*is as likely to build a fin^looking edifice 
upon a mistake, as upon a truth, not knowing anything^f elemeittary 
principles. Yet science has no necessary connexion ^itfa either f^enius 
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or talent. V^ery j^ood geulogisU, chemists, botanists, have frequently 
been vf ry stupid men ; and not a few of them have been without talent 
sufficient to write three eonseentive senttmees of decent English, or even 
coniinon gramiriar. Oriiitiiologirils, and Entomologists, are famous for 
this latter peculiarity, ht^ddes ludrig, as we often see, very insect-minded 
men, or pluming themselves with a most foolish and exdumre vanity. 
Bacons and Newtons are like angel visits.” 

Learning is, for the irost part, the pr<»found verbal knowledge of 
books in various languages. It is very seldom associated with great 
genius ; not often with any ; and not generally with science or talent. 
It is rather iiicoinpatihle with genius: 

For tin; more languages a man can speak, 

11 i^ Kiiowlcd^f has hut found the {frcRtcr leakV' 

Butler Inid a right to say tliis t»f others, being a great exception to the 
above opinion. Milton might have said the same ; so might Shelley, &c. 
But iti general, it is li^’ no means a characteristic of a strong mind, and 
certainly not of an original one, to pass the greater part of a life in de- 
cyplicring the ideas of others through the kaleidoscope of a dozen diifer- 
erit languages. It is very unlikely that Homer understood any language 
but his inotlier-tongue. But all men are not Homers or Shakspeares, you 
will say? True enough: the greater reason why minds of less strength 
and compass should concentrate the power they possess as much ns pos- 
sible. A man anxious for the fundamental truths of nature, will study 
to undersLaiul a given ipiestion or thing ; and if he accomplish this, he 
certainly can understand no more of it by being able to read it from, or 
cast it into, the verbal moulds of all the chief :'Htions of the world. To 
siicli a man it would be very like nutting his head into the sea. 

U’itli reference to tlie world’s appreciation of these four qualities, 
genius is most admired and worshijiped ; (whether the man starve or 
not ;) science, most respected and ])romoted ; (whether the man starve 
«»r not ;) learning most admired and patronized — by the learned; (a scanty 
patronage !) and talent, soonest noticed and best paid ; because it finds 
a ready way to ordinary cimiprehensions, which always mistake it fur 
something better. Genius and science are the Kings of Time. 


MELODY OF THE PROVERBS. 

• Whon (he ii.uliteQiiii are in authority, theiicople rejoice ; but when the wicked beareth rule, the 
people nunir II. ”—C. x\ix. v. a. 


With tlu* righteous on thi^ throne, 
There is glory thro’ the land ; 
And our foes are crumbled down, 
And scattered like the sand. 

The harvest field is shorn 

To the reapwar merry song — 
There is gladness on the moqp; 

There is joy when day is goiiiJ. 
With the righteous on the throne, 
There is worship all around, 
And the toom’s uiitheai’d tone 
Tliixi* tiie temples doth resound. 
Tiierc is prayer where many kneel 
Without pride or bigotry: 

And the peasant takes his meal 
Beneath )iis otvn fig-tree. 

When the wicked beareth rule, 
L.ike B tempest on the sen, 

There is coun^el of the fool, 

With tLe lath oi tyrahny. 


There is blood upon the sword, 
Ami blnspheniy of God ; 

And the Temple of the Lord 
Is roofless and uiitrod ! 

There is the canker bieath of fear 
On the Monarch's guilty heart ; 
The houseless widow's tear. 

And the orphan's bitter smart. 
Are the silent prayers of earth : 

And the iieasant, beaten low, 

In his drunkenness, doth curse 
His children as they grow! 

As the Tyarers of a pall, 

The serfs to labour stroll ; 
Extinguished in the hall 
Are the lights of pleasure's bowl. 
Tne dark assassin's knife 
Gleameth in the guilty hand. 
Seeking the sacrifice of life. 

Whan tha wicked role the land! 

kCa & Bf» 
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Ir Is ilielasliioii novradays 'IHlllll^U imnULTl uFwImriffU 

called Political Ailvontiirers. M'o have no ohji'i'tiuu to this proceed in#**, 
pro\idcd that there be a ri#;'ht iiiulerstandiii;^ as to wliiit does utiil wliiit 
ddes not constitute a poliiical adventurer. If tliat wliich is really odious 
and mischievous he selected for the object of reproacij, we heartily con- 
cur uith the prevailin': talk, and will lend our aid, humhio ‘'thou#j;'h it 
be, to ffive force and sharpness to the uhaft whicli is directed against 
all, or any of the tribe. However, it is Ut he feared that the jud^^ments 
of the public on this urntter arc c(»iiducted on a principle wholly at 
variance with their real interests: In' fact, that they favour Jknaves 
while tliey visit the honest and deservin': with unmerited obhMjuy. 

If any one, not possessed cif affluence, #:ain, or attempt to #:ain tlio 
coniidcnce of the public, — if, at the same time, he® oppose the reipiin#: 
powers, and stand out jfnd resist the temptations <if place and - 

if ho pursue unf1inciiina:ly the interests of the many, and do not apply 
his efforts to forwaipilin^ the views of any peculiar clas.s, this man, sim- 
ply because lie i.s nut rich, is termed a political adventurer. 'I’hey wli#» 
usually w'rite and talk respecting: political matters are seldom cajiahle of 
understanding: that class of feelin‘:s which leads any ono to nmlertako 
great labour, and uinlergo much abuse and opprobrium, simplv from a 
desire to forward the general interests of his race. Ordinary politicians 
invariably believe, or assert that they believe, that the narrowest self- 
interest is the ruling motive of all who seek to do good to the public ; 
and they never endeavour to reconcile the strange contradiction between 
the motive supposed to he acting,*— that is to say, the end irndew, — and the 
course adopted to i^ttaiii it. 'I'hey either call the conduct in question n 
deep-laid scheme, or they declare that the sc^hmi is loo scanty to cover 
the manifestly selfish object souglit for ; hut they never ailvert to the 
strange discrepancy existing between their variou.s assertions. For ex- 
ample, the persons who are acting^ the apparently independent and 
honest part we have just described, are often allowed to ho jiersons of 
no iiienii acquirements, no conmiou ability ; and yet, at tlie same time, 
they are said to place before themselves an object, and ailopt the very 
means least likely to attain it. They arc asserted to act on selfisli 
motives, because the existence of exalted and generous syrnpathie.s ia 
deemed a fable. But, if this he so, docs it not seem rush folly, to use a 
pretext, leading almost necessarily to no personal advantage? On the 
other hand, if a person, precisely in the same condition respecting for- 
tune, should be so fortunate as to gain the suffrages of a jiortion of his 
countrymen, and pursue party interests, — if In^take the most direct and 
certain course to the attainment of ^];pfit aitd place, — if he adopt the 
very best method to forward his private ends, viz. siding with the ruling 
powers,— he, curiously enough, is never called an adventurer, nor accused 
of selfishness: he is deemed an upright. and worthy^ person, who is 
honourably employing his talents and l^nowlcdge to the furtherance of 
his own fortunes. ^ * 


Let us, however, for an instant, compare the two modes of proceeding, 
and endeavour to Jhdge of them, ^ot hy the peculiar standard usually 
employed on the occasion, but by those more general tests which m^ 
apply in ordinary circumstances. * 

It is quite clear, that he who pursues the coiyrse^of oppositioa to the 
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ruling powers, wFiatover may bo lii*!? views, at least takes the longest, tHe 
most daiigcroiis and didieult path, if his ohjeet be a selfish one. This 
circumstance lit 'least gives, or ought to give hini the benefit of a dcnibt 
as to his alleged* motive: while he w-ho follows the direct road to hon» 
our and eiiioliinieut raiuiyt assuredly have such u claim to any hesitation 
Ji8 to his pi'iiicij)1e of action. If we are to judge, by ordinary rules, of 
the conduct of oacli, wc should pronounce at once, that the chances are 
greatly in favour of that persiurs honesty and di&iiiterestednc‘'S, who 
undergoes -difriciilty, and suifers oldoquy in consequence of the opinions 
he professes — we iriean of him who ojiposes, rather than of liim who sides 
witli the powers that he. 

Let us suppose two young men starting in life, of equal ability, and 
commencing witli nothing hut tli'eir ow'ii industry and talent as a means 
to the attainment of fame and emolument. Fancy these two young men 
discoursing with each <ither as to the course to be pursued. Suppose one 
of them to say, I shaK turn patriot: tliat appears !<» me the ino'^t ready 
way to honours. Might not his more wary companion hereupiui begin, 
tlius t<i set forth the w'isdom of tlie oppo-^ito course? “ Observe/' he 
would say, how much more easy and certain is the mode that I re- 
co*umend. At the very outset of your career you will have to meet 
every possible opptisitioii. Believe me, the rich and the aristocratic of 
this country are not to he easily hraved. Incur their resentment you 
assuredly w ill ; and they will direct against yon all the ])otent and va- 
rious engines which they possess of annoying and insulting you. They 
will taunt you with your poverty: they w'ill assert, that having no pro- 
perty, you seek only to create a dij^ttirhance for the purpose of plunder- 
ing those richer tlian yourself. V'ou will be called an adventurer ; and 
the weak, the timid, the foolish, and tli^ knavish, will become a fraternity 
to oppose) and crusli you. Every step you take will be one of battle : if 
you bo Huecossful it w ill lu^by a miracle ; and, at all events, your life 
will be one constant scene of turmoil, anxiety, and trial. I now turn to 
the other side of the picture. I shall eoinmence my career, having de- 
termined on the oi>posito course, with taxing my ingenuity for argu- 
meuts in defence of the doctrines professed by the ari.'ttocracy. Having 
been in a certain degree trained to intellectual labour, I can find ne- 
cessarily more acute and plausible reasons for their opinions than they 
themselves can furnish. This will please them, it will prepossess them in 
my favour, and they will never direct attention to my poverty. They will 
never call /nr an adventurer, 1 shall do all this in one of the periodical 
publications dedicated to their support, say the Edinburgh Jieview for 
example. Just at this moment, the arguments in favour of many of the 
old saws of Government arc rudely assailed l»y a class of cool and clear- 
sighted reasoners. 1 will jmt myself in opposition to these men, and employ 
iny eloquenceand art in glossVug over«tho knavery and absurdity of the old 
M^hig political creed. Whether I believe what I say, is nothing to the 
purpose. It is true 1 have been intimate with those whom I am about to 
assail : I know their real view s, and am well aware of the uprightness 
of their intentions, and the compr/*heusIveness'and penetration of their 
understandings. Such qualities make them dangerous foes of the aris- 
t<icracy ; and these last will repay me by their favour, and eventually by 
profit. Having gained a reputation by these means, 1 shall certainly he 
put into Parlicment by some borough patron. When there, I shall pur- 
sue the samobganie. - Going into the House, as a rising man attached to 
one of the greaVpart^ m that assembly ; if I acquit myself but toler- 
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ably, I am sure of support. If 1 surpass their herd of nristorratic 
gentlemen, they will laud me to the skies : my eloqiienee wiy ho a 
thenio for universal admiration ; and, as I shall prove useful, they will 
quickly and amply reward me. C’ompare this, my prosperous condition, 
with the chill and gloomy aspect of your fortunes. My bark will reach 
her haven in p:allunt trink# a (c^uitle and faviuirable breeze will swell 
my sails, and I 'shall bo wafted into port without danger, almost without 
tronltle ; while your buffeted vessel will have to win her weary way, 
a^^ninst adverse wind ami tide. The rou^^h pile w ill try every timber, and 
blow your canvass into ribbons ; and should you at last outlive its fury, 
you will he shattered, and almost utterly useless.” We say compare 
these descriptions, and then determiup who oii{j:ht to ho deemed and 
called the adventurer. • 

These observations have been sii^r^^ested in consequence of the lute 
appointment of Mr. Macauley to a lii^h and lucrative nflice in India. 
The duties of this ofli^*e are of the most delicate aiTd difficult description, 
requiring for their due performance kriowledf^e of a very peculiar nature ; 
ktiow’ledp) which the stmly of a life could alone ac4|uire ; and, at the 
same time, trreat insi;;;ht into the charnoters of individuals and nations ; 
and also, that most ilifficnit of all acqnireinetits, the power of practicatly 
applyinir the p*eat and comprehensive principles of an intricate and dif- 
ficult science. In short, Mr. Macauley is appointed to legislate for the 
people of Ilindostan. This successful result of .Mr. Macauley'^ political 
endeavours forcildy illustrates the view we have here taken of the mode 
in which the people of this country jiidtre of the political morality of the 
various public men of the day, and singularly supports our positions 
respectinpf the personal advanta/^es accruing to him who advocates the 
aristocratic npiiiist the democratic interests of the community. The 
career 4if .Mr. Maeauley has been peculiarly fortunate; and men are na- 
turally led to inquire, wlietlier that be owin^ to any remarkable merit in 
ilie man himself, or to the dexterous mode in wliich he has played his ^unie. 
Candidly, w^e own tliat Mr. Macauley may thank bis own worldly prudence 
for his success. We entirely acquit him of havin^j^ jirospered in consequcnco 
of any peculiar capabilities for the office he has undertaken, or of any dis- 
play of ;freat talent, or iisofulness as a Parliamentary supporter of tho Go- 
vernment. The M'liipfs, forming? great expectations resjiecting him before 
he entered the House, did, in his case, as they have done in a hundred 
others, — they./brm/ a reputation for him. Ho has lived and thriven on 
that factitious fame from the time he entered the Hv>usc till the present 
moment, and has finally rea|f^d this gigantic reward. In the House he 
was evidently a failure ; for though able to make a scbool-boy oration, 
he cannot debate. The Ministry, therefore, were not ne willing to spare 
him fronk that field of strife ; and since he l^ai^obtuiHed the rcputatioiiof 
philosophy, (of which, indeed, the^Ministry <;an only judge by roportj,) 
they have sent him to try his hand on the poor Hindoos, in order . that 
he may make in that country the experiment in corpore oi’/i, whicl|'fa0 
so coolly recommended ip the case of Ireland. 

Mr. ^lacauley gave, as a^yo^ng man, promise of talent, and^i^ained a 
sort of college reputation. He* was known at Cambridge as an orator of 
their « Union," and remarkable for the liberality of liis views. It waa 
observed,^'howcver, by those wlifi knew him, that a great change took 
place in his language on his entering into life. He waa^adniitted into 
the W^hig circles, and was fed with that incense which tbef know aoweU 
how to adminUtev. Any one of ordinary pegeti&tieif oould^m per. 

• 8Ks9 
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ccivcd that the easy way to fam^ fititl emolument, was to adopt the viewa 
of one the ^rcat leading pacties, — viz., either of the Tories or the 
Whiles, for, under any circumr-tanres, these powerful persons are able 
both to foster u youii^ reputation, and to find small places for rising 
young men. Jlesides, there was an evident set in the public mind towards 
liberalism, and so a little dash of liberality dui a young man no mischief, 
particularly where there was strong evidence that this libbrnlity was w ell 
fenced in and surrounded, by prudent considerations of interest, and a 
proper res|Tect for constituted powers : in other words, that the views en- 
tertained were wholly of a speculative nature, and went not to aifect the 
practical conduct of the individual. Mr. Macaujey became talked of as 
a rUing young man, of the AV'hig party. Lord, then Mr. Brougham was 
consultei} as to the course which he was to pursue to become an orator ; 
and a letter from that learned person was, as w e then understood, handed 
about to ndiuiring friends, detailing the plan to he pursued.^ Studied 
orations w'ere upon w'is^ occasions delivered by the aspirant orator; and the 
hack question of slave emancipation offered, we well reiuemher, an admir- 
able collection of coiiimonphu'es, in w'hlch the young gentleman em- 
ployed his arguments, and tried the extent and clhcieilcy of his pow'crs. 
The Edinburgh Rmuew then was judiciously used ; and the Whig com- 
promise between liberal principles and aristocratic predilections was not 
unsuccessfully imitated. Not long after, began Mr. Macauley’s contro- 
versy with tlie Westminster Review ; which controversy commenced on tho 
occasion of an attack made by him on the celebrated article of Mr. Mill, 
in tho Supplement to the Envyclopa’din liritannica, on the subject of Go- 
vernment. This controversy, luckily for Mr. Macauley, — and none felt 
his good fortune more acutely than himself, — was not conducted by 
tho author whom he had attacked, or by any of the persons who 
formed the body of writers, from w'hom the peculiar views set forth 
in tiie article Government*' originally emanated. Mr. Macauley 
know, tliough the w'orld did not, that they in a body had ceased to write 
for the Westminster Review, However, one advantage resulted. Mr. 
Macaulcy's sentiments on many great subjects were recorded, and his 
utter incapacity to seize and coTuprehend a jihilosophical distinction very 
distinctly cvinccd.t lie has never formally recanted the doctrines he 
then supported ; hut many of the speeches of the honourable gentleman, 
since that time, have been in direct opposition to them ; and most of the 
arguments he has used in support of his mure liberal views, have been 
taken from the very persons whom hf had formerly attacked. We could 
point to passages almost copied verbatim from the pages of Mill and 
Bentham — passages, which, during the controversy in the Edinburgh, had 
been the subject yf his animadversion. This defence of the constitutional 


* One ptecept of Chat letter woe certainly not forgotten ** Talk, talk, talk,” was ont 
rule x-rSSBuredly it has been, it is acted up to. 

-f* Mr. M. ventured, uinvisrly, in Philosophy ; and among other things, to please his 
Whig friends, attacked Mr. Uenthaiu and the principle of«utility; and W'hile so doing, 
fancied utility a saiictioii. He shewed hirfiself totsily«incapable of understanding the 
diDereuco bctvvet^ii a sanction and a rule. A more remarkable instance of thorough 
shullowiiess was never afforded, or a greater proof given of the very low character of 
philosophy in this country. A glib talker, und a maker of flowing phrases, may 
here venture on any subject, and never fear detection. They who wish to know 
the di5erence betwM Mr. Macauley's school-boy flourishes, and a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the sanie question, had better compare the papers in the Edinburg with 
the expositioibgiveQ bp Mr.*Austln in his Limits dwitprmiiisme IhgInsdL 
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viewg went not without its rewnrd. Mr. Macnuley was made a Com. 
mistsioner of Bankrupt!!. ^ 

The remaining portion of his career is well known to the puhlic. 
Brougfht into Parliament hy Lord Lansdowne^ he supported the Whi^ 
viewg of every subject; and finally was retufned for Leeds, to the first 
Reformed Parliament. On the death qf Mr. Hyde Villiers, ho hecamo 
Secretary to Ithe Board of Controul ; and bein/y thus made a parcel of 
the Ministry, supported them throiifrh thick and thin during the session. 
If is Parliamentary efforts consist of a few studied orations — orations of 
mere display ; the y;rand object always beiiijy to exhibit the orator, not to 
benefit the cause of truth, or to forward the intereMs of the couimuriity. 
The time and opportunity were always carefully selecttMl, with reference 
solely to personal coribideratioiis ; and as he advanced no doetrines dis- 
ajyreenble to the majority of the Hotii0, «md clothed his ideas, such us 
they Mf'crjo, in ornate ami not inelo»ynnt phraseohjjyy, he easily, on the rare 
occasions of his api^caranoe, attained an attentive hoarin,:y. It was the 
fashion to praise his eloquence ; and as every tiling ainoiq^st us is ^overifed 
by fashion, peiqije listened, and thou;yIit it neces'^ary to admire. Ah an 
orator, however, his inanncr is peculiarly unirraceful, and devoid of real 
earnestness and eneriyy. His utterance is rapid, anil attended by h, pe- 
culiar and disap^rccahlc wlii^tle ; his style is ovor.hihimred, and no ono 
ever feels warmed hy liis iqipeals, or convinced by his reasoning ; and al- 
though it was the fashion to admire him, none ever did nuu*e ; and the 
Ministers feel that they have sustained no loss, hy his secession from the 
Hojise. 

But we hasten now to the important question, AVhat is iliere in Mr. 
Macauley to ht him for the otHce to which he has lioen appointed P Is 
he capable of adequately fulfilling its duties? AVe answer, witlioiit hesi- 
tation, that he ts totally unequal to the task imposed on him ; and we hh- 
sert that the Ministers have grossly erred in passing over so many, fur 
more deserving hy tlieir acquirements and llicir Jihilities, and thus 
choosing one whose sole rccoinmebdation has been an iinflincbing siijqiort 
of all their proceedings. It wouM be invidious to parti culariise ; but as- 
Buredly, if fitness be a quality worth considering, the Ministry cannot fail 
to be sensible that they have sacrificed the interests of many millions of 
people to mere personal considerations, — tliat by neglecting to select the 
talent and ability of which they have had ample proof in matters connect- 
ed with India, they have rendered themselves liable to a lieuvy charge 
of selfishness and neglect. 

The duties of Mr. Macuulcy’s office relate to the framing of laws for 
Hindostan. Arc there not, w'c.ask, many who thoroughly understand 
the people of India ; and who, flesidcs, have studied 4lie science of law ; 
but who have been passed over ?i>aiid is^d, wc also ask, Mr. Macauley 
utterly ignorant, both of the sci^nbe of law, mid of the people, for whom 
he is to legislate ? But it may h^said, he will learn both matters. 1V> this 
our answer is twofold : 1st, ^As^icrc arc per’^ons already capable,*pcrKon8 
of far more splendid abilities than any to which Mr. Macauley cud' lay 
claim, ready immediately tispcrforfii the duties of this office,*!! is a gross 
and culpable error to select' one who has to learn his diit);. The people 
of India are, we suppose, to be experimented on, and Mr. Macauley is to 
skim ol^^er the surface of the gscat science of law oti his outw'ard passage. 
Truly there is much of the ridiculous in this scheme, Combined with no 
ordinary oulpability. Our second answer is, that, frotiT'the character of 
his mind, we believe that Mr. Macauley wUi nevilt acq;uite«the know- 
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ledffo requisite. It is one thin^ to write flashy articles upon politics 
and liter|;ture, to flit over the fields of poetry and art^ and indite glih ond 
shallow sophistry conrcrniiifr them ; it is another, and a very different 
thing, to study and coinprcluMid a difficult and intricate science, — to watch 
human nature under vuri«nis and novel aspects, and to suit to those 
circiiinstanees fieneral rules of morality and law. 'J'hcre are minds 
amongst iis capable of d«)iiig this hist : amongst tlieni is not that of ]\]r. 
Mfwaiiley. 

Our space will not permit of further inquiry or observation. Let us 
close this sliort paper, however, by observing, that here the people may 
see a striking illustration of the life of a politiivil adventurer, and an 
example of the mode in which a reforming .Ministry select IrustM orthy 
and capabl/^ functionaries. 


JOHNSTONE'S EDIMUTIUUl MAGAZINE. 

THE CIIKAP AM) DEAU PEItroDIOALR. 

T HE experiment of a ( lieap Monthly Magazine has been fairly tried, and 
has proved eminently successful. In four mouths, Juhtitstune k KtJinhnrgh 
Afu/zuciuc has attained a circulation, in Scotland, of five thousand copies ; 
and us its literary merits and unprecedented cheapness are heginning to 
attract notice throughout England and Ireland, a correspimding degree 
of success may h*» e<i»ected in these (piarters. 'J'liis is anotlier rcMiiark- 
able illustration of the demand for cheap reading which di^lil)guislles oiir 
times. To obtani so higli a circulation in Scotland so soon, it may he 
supposed that literary merit of no mean character was requisite. But 
high as this publication is allowed to stand in point of talent, its 
literary merit eould have procured mrlliing like so instantaneous and 
extensive encouragement from the people of Scotland, without the noiv 
indispensable adjunct — cheapness of price. Johnstouva Magazinp. is, in- 
deed, among monthly periodicals, cheap beyond all ]>recedent. Even 
the Pvnny woiidrously cheap us it at first apjieared to be, must 

give way to this Monthly, in respect of the clieu]>ness with wliich a certain 
quantity of letter-press is furnished ; although the Pvung Jlf n go z i tt e imy 
claim something on account of its beautiful wooden cuts, which operate as a; 
powerful attraction to more th.m children. To heat the Peitng Magazine 
Jn cheapness, is norJight achievement ; and, at the same time, to equal 
the best of the expensive inonU^lv periodicals in the excellence of its liter- 
ary contents, as JohntttoHVif> Magazine is admitted, by the best judges, to 
have done, constitutes a claim on public favour, such as no monthly 
periodical lias liitlierto preferred. • 

We have watched the experiment of cheap inon^lily publications with 
attentive eyes ; and have been nut a little eiacoiiraged to make the im- 
portant iinaiicipl reduction announced in our opening paper, by its com- 
plete success, so far as regards Scotland ; and by the presumption we 
aee, of equal success, in due time, in the more distant but far wealthier 
markets of England. The experiment was attended with some doubt. 
To secure a larg^ circulation, it is not enough that a work be very good 
and very obed^ : There nTust be a large number of people who 1^ to 
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reading for a regular source of gratification, and whoso intolligenco and 
means c(»rresj>ond witli the contents and price of the u’ork ])reli*nted. 
The issue of the experiment has proved timt there is a very largo 
class who have intelligence enough to relish thj comparatively long and 
elnburute papers of n monthly periodical, as nuich as the short and more 
siinide articles of a weekly ^ and who can utFortl eight jience per montli, in one 
payment, for their iiitellcctiial gratification. 

The experiment, ns to weekly puhlicutions, a*t a penny or threo-half- 
pence, had been tried ahoul twelve months earlier, in the cases of Chanu 
her/ Kill nbaryh Joitnmf, and the Penny and Salnrdny MnynxhH's, &c. and 
with a result which bids fair to alter the wlnde form and pressure of 
oiir periodical literature. 'inhere was an immediate inuridatioti of 
cheap rending. 'I'lie success of theae publications w'as instuiftaneous, 
and, it is no exaggeration to say, ]tn>digious. Had worthy Dominie 
Sampson lived to see this literary tide setting in, •with the rapidity and 
volume of the Sdway,* liir favourite exclumatiim would not have been 
without ample warrant, in both the nature and the extent of the in/liix. 
In a few mouths* ]»uivhasers were regularly found ft>r cheap weekly 
piihlicatiotis, to the iiumher of two hundred thousands. A new era^iii 
liti'rature liad evidently commenced. And this immense sup}>ly of 
jKM’iodieal reading was little indebted for its reception to forcing, by 
adwrtiseinents, tir any of the other means of procuring sales, well un- 
der-t»K>d by puhlishi'rs. It was welcomed as is the genial fliower by 
t]u> parched land. In comparison with this {d)undant shower, the old perio. 
dical literature appeared little better than lalnwious, expensive, and partial 
irrigation, which might saturate imrticnlar sptds wdth fertilizing mois- 
ture, hut could not do otherwise than leave the far greater portion of the 
extensive field li.vren and unprofitalde. 

The effect of this new supply of reading, regular, extensive, and 
cheap, upon the other desci iptioiis of literary jMjblicationH,*wttS sjmedily 
felt. 'I’he regular booksellers resisted, as w'as natural, this rushing 
influx of what they called eheap tra;^i, which threatened to sw'eep away all 
those higher-priced articles in which they dealt, — to render useless that 
knowledge of bookselling craft by which they had their bread, and force 
them to compete with every man, wmuan, or child, who should open a 
booth for tl^e^sale of cheap periodicals, with perhaps u capital stock amount- 
ing t(» one pound, in addition to the shop-fittings, and with no other 
knowledge of literature or bookselling than the faculty of distinguishing, 
by the shape or general njipearauee, Chamhern Jouhntl from tlic Penny 
Mnynzine^rt e contra. The resistance of The Trade vain. It had no 
jierceptible effect «m the sale of the Trash.” As the trash was in 
demand, venders of it were (juickly found ; and The 7Vn?c lii'nl the morti- 
fication to see that they had diveifej the Stream of custom from them- 
selves to a shoal of new rivals, whom they would scarcely ackn<iwledge 
as booksellers. They hail no powder to stO|) the currejit. KqiiaJly viin is 
it to wait until the flood of cheap weekly publications shall exhaust 
itstdf. It will run forever, let whf| will wait on the hrndi. 

Another tide, if we iiiis^alfe not the signs of the times lA all that 
respects literature, is setting in. • * 

Therb^will be cheap Monthly, as wei.i, as thkap Weekly PKnrojix- 
cAi^«. The Monthly current will, from its nature, neither V *<o large homm) 
rapid as the Weekly ; but it is not less certain to flow, jpid to en&ure. 
Monthly periodicals, although relatively as cheap as th^M’'eek|jca, are ad<^ 
dressed to a higher class ; higher in point of wg|4tb^ and hi^hei^in inteU 
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loctual attainments; and, therefore, a less numerous, although still a very 
large As sure ns tliere is a large class to supply with suitable mental 

food, and that the largeness of the class enables publishers to supply this 
food cheap, will there be an immense trade in cheap Monthly literature : 
and any attempt to arrest the natural and necessary course of this new 
tide, will he as vain as was thts resistance to the chefip Weeklies. 

W'liile public favour has been s«» strongly attracted to the new system 
of cluuip publication, it has, as was inevitable, been receding in a corres- 
ponding degree from the old dear system. The expensive quartos and 
octavos, which used to issue in such Rxvariiis from Albemarle Street, and The 
llow, and from tho Kdinlnirgh press in i'onstnhtes days, have given place 
to the inirrrlrj/ JVovfih, iMrdntrs Ci/rhpfrdhi, The. lUUnburgh Cnbinet 
Jjihr(tr}i\ and some ki-iuts more of similar works, published in monthly 
juirts, at cheap priei'^. There may be now said to be only two great 
elapses to whom |mb*ieation is addios-^od, and for wliose tastes it is 
adaj)t(‘d. Fir^t, those who are willing to piireliase a liook or take in a 
periodieah if sold very eheap ; seeondly, tho readers at circulating libra- 
ries, liook eluhs, For tlie first elass, a hook must he made good, and 

not only cheaj) as conijiiired with the quantity of letter-press given, hut 
of positively low ]»riet*, so as to come within the means of thousands. 
In the other ease, good!U"<s is not so essentially necessary, unless 
the hook he a periodical ; and the price nniat ho high. The reason of 
this is obvious : AUhoiigli circulating libraries, village associations for 
reading, v^'e. have inereased jirodiiriously within the last ten years, they 
are not yet numerous ommgli to take off a very large impression of a 
book ; and unless the book lias peculiar attractions, it cannot now be 
forced upon more than a ot'rtain niiinbor of the libraries. High prices 
lieljied to drive people to circulating libraries and boo.k clubs, who pre- 
viously used to purchase. In their turn, the libraries, by the clieap reading 
they afford, liAve re-acted upon the purchasers of high-priced hooks, still 
further reducing the miniher of such hooks published. The libraries liave 
ceased to increase, and are now sitffeving considerable hardship from 
the badness of tho times, . hut more from the custom now prevalent 
witli those wlio iisiul to ho tlicir readers, of purrhasiug a niinihcr of 
Chumhvrft^ the Pvtmy*Ma(}n'::in(% Jnhnatunv a JMitgnziiutf or some oilier 
cheap periodical, instead of horrowiitg a volume or two, op a leisure 
evening, 'fhis applies to high-priced periodicals as much as to high- 
priced hooks. First, people cease to take in tho Jiigh-priced periodicals, 
and read them oat of a library ; next they begin to purchase a Chatiu 
hvrs or a Johntitone, instead of hiring a reading of the iWai Monihlg, 
or otlier IMiignziiics of high j>ricc. Such is the practice at present, and 
Mn*h jiractiee is Bkely to continue. 

From these two causes, (tVe first b^'n.g the increase of reading at circu- 
lating libraries, instead of purchasing, the second, the purchasing of cheap 
]»eriodlcals, in preference to reading at the libraries,) the high-priced 
periodicals have, for a considerable time, been <»n the decline. The 
Qitnrfer/y J^rrinr^ the organ of the wealthy clashes of wealthy England, 
was once us high in circulation as 11,000 atid is now understood to 
have fallen 4o 0,000 or S,000. Tlic Edinburgh Review has steadily 
been sinking from 1^,000, to somewhere alumt 7,000 or 6,000. The 
Wrstminafrr /frriVir, and Foreign Quarterly RovieiPy hotji compa- 
ratively recent^ works, conducted with great talent, — have not fallen, 
it is true, hecausi^ the^' liad not so high a circulation to fall from ; 
but have found it very di^dilt, with all tlicir talent and all their perse- 
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vcrance, to rise. W e believe that the Westminster has never yet reached 
a circulation of 3,000 copies, nor the Foreign Review y,0()0, u]^hougrh, 
were it possible for dear periodicals in our days to obtain lar^c circuln. 
tion, we have no journals more worthy of public favour than these two. 
If wo look to tlie monthly periodicals, the farts in condrination of our 
opinion ns to the small dejrree of successi which* can now be obtained by 
dear, ns compared with clieap periodicals, nre no less striking. There 
are only six high-priced inagaxiiics of some ^landing, which are gene- 
rally known. Those arc Rlnekwoort, The New Monthlg^ Fraser, The 
Metropotitan, The Monthly, and Tait. And of these only one has been 
eminently successful as n publication ; that is to hay, has both nttructed 
a large share of the world’s attention, ond obtained as extensive a circu- 
lation as the Eftinhurgh Review. Fraser and Tuit have accomplished the 
first of these conditions of eminent success: but not the second. Rlnrk- 
u'n;)fi*s Magazine, whicli has liad nil the advantap's of time and perse- 
verance, claims a cirsulation of !),00() ; which, if correct, is more than 
three times the circulation of any of the oIIkt maga/anes. lint siipposo 
it 7,000 ; that is a,(urcu]ation which no other high-firiccd inagazitie has the 
least chanec to attain, iior 7?/rtr/rwoo// to keep. It is above the par of our 
limes. This niimhcr of a Half-crown Monthly, has only been attained hy*tho 
nnrernilted efforts of heventecn yc«irs, many of thorn up-hill work ; hy the 
fall or the wearing <iut of every eoinpetilor ; and hy high literary cele- 
brity. Ntir would all tliese merits have acliieved the difliciUt conrpiest 
of 7,000 half-crowns a month, without the tact (to call it hy the polite 
name) with which the publisher and editors have always identified lliem- 
selves with the rich classes of ('hurchmcri, ’J'ories, Anti-C'atliolics, 
Orangemen, Slaveholders, and scoffers at all reform ; and have dexter- 
ously hound the profilers hy abuses to the interests of their piihlieation. 
As one class of s*upporters falls away, another is created. ’I’hc twaddle 
verses of ** Persons of Quality," succeed to the extinct IVotestaiit ascen- 
dency, and make hundreds of old women purcliasers, and thousands 
readers; and (ireok scholars — who arc little else — are suiiinioned to 
figure, in person, upon the hoards*froni whicli the Kttriek Slieplierd has 
vanished ; and are thus in duty bound to sup))ort the House. ’J’his is the 
present foundation of the only monthly mitga/ine that has attained dis- 
tinguished suecess. The New ^[onthty Magazine was oneo as high as 
or .^,000, but speedily fell. To arrest its declension, Mr. Lyttori Jlulwer, 
one of the first writt*rs of the day, was engaged as editor. Tlie magazine 
improve*! greatly under his management ; hut tlie.priee was .'is. tid,, and 
the circulation continued to fall. The publisher attributed the decline in 
circulation to Mr. llulwer's liberal and independent political pajiers, which 
were by far the most valuable articlp.< in tbe magazine ; Jiut the .3s. 6d. was 
the real cause of the fall, and iio^ Mr. BiJ#fir’s piilities. I'he Metropn- 
litan Magazine never has been in liigli circulation. It is not long since 
its number was believed to he little above l,0(i0. It may have risen since 
then, for it is an amusing and well-got-up wink ; and tbe editor, (^lptain 
Marryatt.is in himself host, — one of tbe best magazine writers and no- 
velists of bis day : but ni/tgiirines, * • 

Ilnud facile emergunt, quorum Tiitutilius ahstnt * 

a price of three shillings and nixpence Still lower in circulation is tbo 
Monthly Magazine ; altbongb, in poinl‘of mere amuscmAit, or of fuvnish. 
ing the means of spending agreeably an liour or Jwo, it ell cels most of the 
contemporary periodicals. But the most complete pFoof of tli^ difficulty 
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of a hi^h-priced periodical attuiiiiiig iu:reat success in these days, is to be 
found i^i Eraanr's Mngarine, This work is conducted in London, the 
^reut centre to which talent of every kind presM's for enipl(»yment. The 
chief writerb and the conductors of the niaj^a/ine are some of those emi- 
nently clever men to uJiorii Jilavkivtujd owes so much of his curly fame 
and success, — Dr. Ma^inn for one, the redoubted Morgan O’Doherty. 
7'’n/.vcr has had the advantage, too, <if a very active and perse\ eriiifjly 
industrious puldisher, uliti lias been no ni^pird of his capital any more 
than <»f his iier.-onal exertions. Fruftvr is in its fourth year ; has al- 
ways had a reputation for talent, and tho'^e piquant unscrupulous sort of 
articles which were thouerlit to have been of so /nuch \ise in ‘ruining no- 
toriety to lihtvktrootL !\Ioreo\ei\ f has, from the first, eiijoyod the 
favour ai‘d re;;ular notice of the iieuspaper press, and has heen con- 
stantly kept before the public eye: and uhat is the re .iilt r Only, as be- 
fore remarked, the success which consists in orcupyirnr a Lnyc share of 
the world’s attention, with a eirculation very far ludow Jikirkmunrff, Yet 
7'’m.vcr*.v ^reat draw haek is not so much that li/arhimofl was before liini, 
as that half-crowns are now scarce, and iliirty sliilliii;;s a-year a consj. 
deration t<i e\en that w'ealthy class to which Tory periodicals are ad- 
dressed. 

Our ow'ii experienee is another confirmation of the (qiiiiion wc liave 
expressed as to the ]n*ospects <d’ expensive periodieals. ^\'e started at ;i 
time of p*e,;it political excitement: our piditus were of that ludd and 
thoroutrh^oin:^ east, whicli, at that time, and as louir as the ileform Hill 
and the places of the W'hi^ MiniNtry were iii j**opardy, was mo>t agree- 
able to party M'liiifs, as well us to Independent ami Iladical Reformers. 
We had the most j^ifted jioiilieai writers of ilie day "ith us, ami a juih- 
lisher who, for activity and imhi'^try, has not heen surpassed, and vilio had 
the important advantages of evpmieiiee and literary friefids. At onco uo 
started into the third ]dace, amon^^ the si\ ina^a/ines, in point of cireu- 
luiioii ; wjiicli wo have maintained ever sinee. Rut wo have made little 
more pron-ross in one quarter than we have lost in aimther, ovviiiii* to 
tli(3 same eaiise by whicii all the Maua/iiios are sutferiii^. ( >ur sale in 
•Scotland, at ]}reseiit, is much about the same as that of Hfnrhuood and 
the Jjfinhnrgh lirrirw ; neither i>f wliicb, bow ever, eireiilate to anythin^^ 
like the extent in Scotland whicli they did in other days, when there 
w'ere no eheap periodieals. It vvaslonn^ before li/firkirnud ho\{\ 30l) copies 
in Dublin, altluMi^li he became an Oran^'emaii. We sell more than that ; 
hut certainly anticipate no increase of sale, at our present price, in 
Ireland. In Kurland, our sale, whieii has heen irood from the first, has 
increased ; hut is still far below the Kn^rlish sale of Jf/nrkwoot/, or the 
Kdinbnrgh liri’iruif "Wore the prospeets of expensive maa:a/ines .;food, we 
mi^ht yet expert from weakly: Knu'laiul a rich harvest ofreadern ; at least, 
if we would labour less for the diftusidn of honest politics, and more to 
l>lease the taste of circulating library reailers. Rut to furnish merely lij^ht 
readinfr for the libraries was no part of the design of this magazine. It 
had a liigher juirpose, to which it has ever adhered, and which it will 
never abandon. 

C)f the large comparative sales which chcu]mess produces, we shall now 
give an illustration, first, by exhibiting the entire sales of the principal 
cheap anil dear periodicals in a single town. Pains have been taken to 
ascertain the exact sale ; and the general accuracy of the statement 
may be relied on. The town in questson is one where persons connected 
with one qf ihe classes whose interests Blackwood has lung and strenu. 
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ously advocated, are rife, and form the wcalthieBt portion of the inhubi. 
tants. Hence the superiority of the sale of JHuckwood'n Matjnniui^ their 
organ, over Tait*s in this particular locality. 


Quarterly lleviow, 

Kilitiharg;)i Review, 

Westminster Review, 

Foreign Quarterly, 

Journal of Kdueatioii, 

Kdiiibiirgli IMiilosophieal Journal, 
Quarterly Journal oC Agricnlture, 
Freshyteriaii Review, 

Rlaok wood's M agaziue. 

Tail’s Magazine, 

Fraser’s Magazine, 

New Monthly Magazine, 
Metropolitan Magazine, 

Monthly Magazine, 

IMunthly Review, 

Tnited Service Journal, 

(.'ourt Magazine, 

Lady’s Magiiziae, 
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33 
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Of the ah(»vc the greater part are obviously taken in fur libraries, 
reading rooms, or clubs only. 

( untrast tliese s-mull numbers with the following, published monthly : 


Evangelical Magazine, 

priee (id. 

... 17 eopies 

Scottish Missionary Register, 

(id. 

.. 20 „ 

('bristian Inst meter, 

(id. 

.. 2.7 „ 

Ri'itisii ('yclopaMlia, 

Is. Od. 

.. .70 „ 

Lilirary of Tseful Knowledge 

(id. 

.. 10 „ 

Sc(»ttisli Fiilpit, 

2d. 

.. (iO „ 

Ciiambers’ IJi.storical Newspaper 

1 ,^. 1 . 

..175 „ 

JohiK-tone’s Mag;i/ine>, 

8.1. 

...2(»0 „ 

To say iiotliing <if tlie followimr, weekly. 
Chambers’ Journal, 

l.id. 

..TOO „ 

— In format ion. 

J.1.1. 

...22.7 „ 

Penny Cyelopa'din, 

111. 

.. (i .7 „ 

Penny Magazine, • 

1.1. 

..2(i0 .. 


Here we find the riivulatiigi proportionately rising hs tlie |n i<*e de- 
creases. This is a pnm*i|jle neither to« be overlooked by the politieian, 
who wishes to spread his opinions^ nor by, %he man of l>usin(*‘'S, who 
foresees and adapts liimself to the tendencies of trade. Look al the sale 
of the principal Review's and of the principal Magazines. What do we 
find.^ A circulation vacying from one to eight copies. Then look at*the 
immense sale of the clg^ap jieriodicals. The IVv^klien may not 
thought a fair suhjoet of compsirison ; Tor ‘there are troiihle-*, e;i.penses, 
and losses attending them, which must be set off against the^ enormous 
sales they obtain. But take the case of the Britihk Ct/clopcfdia and 
Johntftoney Mayazim ; inonthly,^ving a large quantity of mattm- at a 
small price, as we intend to do. The Urititth Cychpcpdia* wtWa at etie 
shilling ; JohiHontsit Magazine at eightpence ; and their ^les are, in 
this single town, 50 British Cyclopedia, and 200 Johmtbne ; tO ^air off, 
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be it remarked, against twenty-nine copies of the six dear niontblies ; 
BldfM^^ood, Taiit Fraser, Metropolitan, Monthly, and New Monthly, 
mustering among them tlie twenty-nine ! In the town cited, the Bri^ 
tish Magazine, the new <n'gan of such pious Tories and high Cliurch- 
men as are shocked h/ the iaxness and indecorum of Blackwood and 
Fraser, is totally unknown. ■ So arc the Dublin Magazines, and even 
Cohhett's Magazine. The family name is attractive ; but it is tainted 
with the inexcusable vi(?V* of two shillings f<»r each monthly exhibition. 

'J'lic experiment of monthly periodicals, combining great literary merit 
with extreme cheapness, was fir»t conducted by Mr. Tait, our publisher, 
in tlic case of Johnstone s Magazine ; and 201? copies of one cheap work, 
in place of twenty-nine copies of the six high-priced periodicals, is a 
tolerably fair test. In other towuis the same ratio holds for these 
monthly works. Of the AVeeklics and Cyclopiedias w'e cannot so exactly 
say. Johnstone s JMjiignzine, from having no politics, has perhaps one 
advantage over Blackwood, 7’a/7, and /Vo .vcr, by being addressed t(» every 
class ; but then, Johnstone, and all works of that kind, have tlic corres- 
ponding disadvantage of being without political friends. 

Another illustration of the comparative sales i>f dear and cheap perio- 
du-.al s may not he iinaeceptahle. The town this time, tlioiigh not large, 
is in the centre (»f an extensive agricultural district: hence tlic large 
sale of the Journal of Agrivalinre. 'Fhe neighbourhood is remarkable 
for liberality of political principles ; liencc the comparatively large sale 
of TaiCs Magazine, and the small sale of Blackwood, 


(Jnarlerly Review, 

A 

copies 

Kdiiiburgh Heview, 

. 4. 

s> 

AVchtmiiistor Review, . . 

1 

9> 

I'oreign Quarterly Review, , 

. 1 

» 

dcurnal of K«lucation, , • 

0 

y 

Kiliubiirgh Pbiloso])bical Journal, 

. 0 

» 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, , 
rresbyterian Review, . 

15 


. 0 


Rlack wood's Magazine, , 

7 

y 

Tait's Magazine, 

. 15 

ft 

Fraser's Magazine, • • 

0 

tt 

New ^lunthly Magazine, 

• 0 

tt 

Metropolitan Magazine, • 

0 

» 

IVIoiitlily Magazine, 

0 

tt 

Moiitlily Review', , 

0 

tt 

Court .Magazine, • *' , 

0 

tt 

Lndy^s Miigazine, 

; 0 

tt 

British Cvclopjcdii, , 

9 

tt 

Chambers' Historical Newspaper, 

. 30 

tt 

Jcdinstone's Magazine, 

40 

tt 

Chambers' «Fouriial, (weekly) 

. IfiO 

It 

■ ->' ■ ■ — J'" Information, , 

30 

tt 


In this town we have a sale of Johnstone*s Magazine already equal to 
ten times the sale of the Edinburgh Review; and of Chambers* Journal 
thirty-six times the sale of the Qaarte^dy, 

In the fornier town, the sale of Johnstone is twenty.fii'e times that 
of the Quarterly Review, and thirty-three times the sale of the Fdi/u 
burgh / " - 
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The difference between tlie rate of char^re of the dear and cheap publi- 
cations is so greats that the explanation of the seeming mystery cannot bo 
uninteresting to such of our readers as are not versed in the ccondbucs of 
publication. Such persons often suppose that the explanation lies in the 
well-known fact, that a large business can be coipl noted to advantage with 
a much smaller rate of profit on the goods sold, than a small business. They 
suppose that tho wliulo of the parties concerned in getting up a cheap pub- 
lication can afford to perform their functions for a smaller rate of profit 
than is necessary in the case of a dear work, by reason of the great quan- 
tity of the commodity which they put through their hands. It may sur- 
prise such persons to learn that tlic w'riters, the printers who set the 
types, the stereotyper, (if stcreoty]>i ng he required,) the paper-maker, 
nil receive the same rate of remuneration for what they do, as iiUhe case 
of dear works. Tliis is invariably true with respect to the paper-innker, 
the compositor of types, and the storeotyper ; and holds equally as to 
the writers, if the same individuals are engaged «to contribute to cheap 
who write for the dear ^orks. It is nothing to a literary man whether the 
sheets w inch he elaborates, arc to be sold at the rate of one penny or of 
one shilling. The ^iroprietor of the work can, indeed, and generally does, 
content himself with a very small rate of ])rofit on each copy of a tdisap 
publication, and cannot dispense with a high rale on a dear one ; hut 
the wholesale bookseller’s rate of charg(% and the retailer's, amounting 
together to about a third of the retail price, are the same in both kinds 
of ])iihlicutioiis. AV’Jiat, then, is the chief cause of the cheapness of the 
new order of periodicals ? It is a saving of expense in their production. 

If sales arose much increased by ebeapness of price, large sales are no 
less effective in producing cheapness of cost. The expenses of a 2>erio- 
dical consist of the follow ing items : 

• 

Payment of Editor sind contributors. 

Expense of setting the types. 

Expense of stereotyping. 

Expense of paper. , 

Expense of printing at press. 

Expense of sewing, stitching, or binding. 

Tlic expense of the Arst three of these items is the same, whatever be 
the impression. Only tlie remaining three add to the cost, if the num- 
ber be increased. But the increase of expense is not always in propor- 
tion to the increase of the impression. There is often a great saving in the 
expense of printing at press. A sheet of paper, of the (»rdiiiary size 
used fur Magazines and Reviews, is printed at the common printing 
press, and charged at the"rate of 16s. per 1000 copies ;*but a sheet one- 
half larger, or even twice us large,, may, tf*^he impression is great, bo 
printed, by means of the newly invented printing machine, at the rate 
of ten or twelve shillings per thousand. The expense of sewing is a^imall 
item. Even upon it there is a saving of about forty jier cent, when the 
quantity is large. Thus, there is only one item of flie six, the expense 
of which increases in propiMlbn to the number of copies printed : — paper 
is charged at the same rate, whatever be tlie quantijty required. Paper 
for 2000 copies coats exactly double of the imper for 1000. But this 
6up2>osee paper to be used of^ the same size, weighty and fineness. 
Important savings may be made in the paper, in several ways ; soiie of 
these ways, however, attended with disadvantages ^ich n^ay balance 
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tlio savini^. By making tho paper thinner, or of less fine quality, or 
both, its I'ost niuy be considernbly diminished. By increasing the size, 
and difc'iinishin4r the number of pages, no saving is obtained on tho paper ,* 
but as a large sheet is printed as rapidly and easily by the printing 
machine as a small one, there is a large saving in the press- work. 
Again, by the same increase of the size of paper, double g.diimnK in the 
printing become necessary; and a donble-rolunined page liolds more 
niatt(‘r than an ordinary page, as it requires less inargin, and admits of 
a smaller type tbari looks well, or can be easily read in long lines. In 
this way a great saving of paper can be effected. 

In these savings consists the economical secret of tlic cbonp periodicals. 
It is, ill fart, the financial secret that the reduction of a tax, by increasing 
tho consumption, causes no decrease, hut often an increase of reve- 
nue. ^V*'heu these savings are considered, the wonder at the cheapness 
of Chamhera or Johristoue ceases ; and })eoplc arc rather disposed to in- 
quire uhy cheap periu'licals were so loinr of being thought of. The an- 
swer to this is, that it was necessary that tho num!>er of people who 
derive amusement from reading should increase, and the increase he 
known, i)efore cheap ])eriodicals could be ventured on 'with safety; and 
witliout the aid of the printing machine, which has only recently come 
into use, neither the re<piisit€i despatch nor cheapness of printing could 
be tditained. Since the discovery of the superior efficiency of cheap 
periodicals was made, it has not been allowed to remain useless. The dis- 
covery bait been acted on to a very great extent, eoiuidering the short 
time that has since elapstMl. In fact, cheap periodicals, of one kind or 
another, from the Ware Hey Xoveh, down to ami the Penny 

Mayailne, constitute tho principal part of the reading of the day, 'Fliis 
the retail booksellers well know; and to this, jmhlishers who wish to 
promote their own interest, and writers who \\ish to dilfuso their tqfin- 
ions so extensively as to InAueiiee large masses of men, must accommo- 
ilate tliernselvbs. 

TJio limits we had preserihed to ourselves are already greatly exceed- 
ed ; yet tliere are two circumstances relating to Dear and C’hcap Perio- 
dieals too im)M)rtant to he passed over. 

'riie clieap monthly perimlicals are seldom lent out to read by libraries ; 
tlie cheap w.'eklies never ; hut a very considtu ahle part of the sale <»f 
the expensive porioilicals is to libraries, hc»ok-cliil>s, coffee-rooms, pas- 
sage-vessels, &c. While the circulation oftheso periodicals has fallen to 
the extent which Ims been noted, the number of libraries, which take 

them in, has greatly increased. The decrease in the individual subscrib- 
ers is tlierefore in a greater proportion than the total decrease of sale ap- 
pears to warrant. Now, the readers who resort to the circulating libraries, 
cJubs, t^c. are of aVast decidedly inferior to the private subscribers t(» those 
periodicals which address the fiiiderataading, and are not the vehicles of 
mere amusing balderdash /which goes in nt the eye and out at the ear. For 
example, a person who, for his own present use and after reference, takes 
in the WettlmimUr lievww, The Quarterly Review, Tail* s Magazine, Black., 
wootfs Magazine^ The. Monthly Repoeitory, or vhe Examiner or Spec., 
tutor, or Weekly True Sun newspaper, may be supposed a more intellectual 
person than tho generality of circulating-library readers, or of reading. 
n»om loungers. Tlie Quarterly lleviews have retained a greater propor- 
tion of private subscribers than the dear Monthly ^lagazines. The Maga- 
zines”have, indeed, fallen upon evil days, and an evil generation of 
readers. Few private subscri^rs have they now. Their grand supporters 
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nro llie rrndin^.roonis and cireultitin^ librarioR. Ji/avkwood and Tait^ 
as vigorous advocates of certain very i»pposite political opinions, have 
private snliscribers, not a few, and these of the most intellectrfal cast ; 
but who over stumbles, in Scotland, upon a private subscriber to Frnsv}% 
The Jfrtropnfitaii^ <»r 7'/ic Mouih/if? With extensive ac(|uuinlanco 
with the literary peo[»le of Kdiiihiir<rh and (tljisgow', mo never, in our 
lives, discovered a single private subscriheV, in these towns, or in any otlier 
town in which it was <»ur fortune to he, to any^ of these three Magazines. 
l>ou]»tle^s there an' some, although few and far hetween.* The A^rw 
JInnthftf, like “ riie lovely yountf Lavinia, once had friends, and fortune 
smiled propitious on" its new hirth, under the dynasty of 'riiomas Camp, 
hell. Its cin*ulation in i^rotUmd then very etnisiderahle for a London 
]Ma;:^aziiie--po.-sih|y about a tmrtf or a fourth of the Setdtish circulation 
id lihn'kirout! (»r Tait at the present lime. Jlut, traiparn wafanfnr ; and 
the demand for the A'vtr Monthip in tlie north miitafar in illis. We 
do not now' liajipeh to know a siii^-le pers<ui w>o takes in The j\>fa 
Manthlp^ altluniirh Wircfuijecture that it hutt private subscribers in ScaiU 
land, and possildy, from old custom, as many as all the tdher Loridcni 
Maiia/ines put to^ifether. The four London Mafrazines could not, we 
believe, mM**ter 1)0 private subscribers in Scotland, amop^ them rJl ; 
nor are we, l»y any means, firmly persuaded that they reach so far as half 
that number. Tin* entire sale of 7'V//.«c/*, Thv Xvw Monthly^ Thi* d/c- 
intpofitna^ and The Maathiy, in Scotland, we have reason for suj>posin^ 
about loo copies ; 7V<c AVa* Mnuthip and Fraser having most of it. 
Of that sale, not loss than threc-fourlhs is amon#( eireiilating libraries 
ami readinif- rooms. 

'Fhe other circunistanco to which wc have to allude, is the deterio- 
ration of tlie dear periodicals from the nature i>f their present circula- 
tion. On tlie t^uarterly Keviews, no f^reat change has been produced. 
'Dicy are conducted in the bume niaiiiier as when a larger proportion of 
tlieir sales were to private 'uhscrihers. Articles of permanent interest ; 
profound Iiistorical, ]diilo>o]diical, and ]ioliticnl dis(|iii-.itifMis, still occupy 
fjfre.'it part of their '>p:ice. Ileviews.of hooks, cuntainiiijji;’ iinportaiit new 
information ; ami criticisms, with illustrative extnicts of works of jmn- 
pinatioii, occupy tlie rest of tho s]»ace. Jlarely is u Jl/uh article, under 
pretence of heini? a review, admitted into thp pages of tliA great Re- 
views. ALith the London monthly magazines, to Rpeak generally, the 
case is revofacd. Flash articles are the rule, (many of them excelhmt 
in their way;) ami pajiers of the kind which forms the staple of the Re- 
views, the exception. This choice of matter is iriteifdcd to hit the taste 
of the circulatin'^ libraric'. Nothing hut light articles, it is thought, 
will be read by the fre»pu*nlerfi of the libraries, reading rooiUK, &c. 
There is too much foundation bn- the supposition ; hut it may not he wholly 
correct, for the (Quarterly Review's arts seen 7ii llie same lihraricK. This 
aim at the library readers has injured the? .Magazines. TJieir contents 
are of too sliglit and ejiherueral a character. Lightness of matter is 
now SI) much regarded a.s the necessary property of tho whole contents 
of a monthly periodical, that every reajly valuable, heeause uBefiil arti- 
> eli^&|^t^njm)ear^ in a AroiithlV, is denounced ns heavy," or unsiiitahlo 
i^r Why imsuitalde.^ 'i'he same kind iif rnatfer that is 

s|li|4i|^^a (^Jiiarterly should not he out of place in a Monthly, if coiu 
to moderate space. M'e fear there is nut much of wisdom, |jul)jic 
' virtue, private morality, or religion^ to be. learned from dhe Monthly 
Magazines ; and^ for our lives^ we cannot see why it shauld bciso* 
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It is cheering to all who take a deep interest in. the advancement of 
their fellow-men in knowledge and virtue, to see tlie cheap periodicals 
sailing Jh a hettcr tack than their expensive ckler hrethren. Useful 
iriFomiation is the chief part of their frei^lit, with only n just pn»por- 
tionof merely “ light*' majitcr. So may they go on, and prosper exceed- 
ingly ! 


** This was a power, in ecotain mon ini|ate, in others attniosd by magirnl practices, of 
discoveiing whatsoever hidden wealth lay* in uiisuHiieGted places of the earth* It was nr- 
compaiiied by a dLsecrnmeiil of all s|Nit^ where unknown dead xfm baried, and of the 
scenes of aiieieitt tnui dors; so that the possoKSor thereof was nonVered amongst the un- 
happy. Of such, many h<ivc been known in Almoin, where they mostly die young. In 
Spa they aic called by the ficople Zahoru** # 

'n 


'Tis written : Strength of heart and hand 
U[n*eared the giaiii-throrics of old ; 

The Mighty spake — from land to land, 

In rushing waves, the nations rolled. 
Our lot is drawn hy meaner things. 

And Power lias changed for harpies'-wings 
Her dragon-pinions broad and bold * , 
And he to-day is King of kings, 

Who fills his liauds with gold. 

And such am 1 1 Tho Icydiun's heap 
Were naught to him, whose gifted eyes 
Can trace the priceless hoards that sleep. 
Hid in the lap of centuries. 

For these have tyrants called me mate ; 

And all that wealth begets or buys— « 
Praise, service, splendour, royal state. 

The crow'n of love, the wand of fate,— 
Became the peasant’s prize. 

No timid hand’af tremb^ng lip. 

To drain 'the ci]|p of Joy, I bore: 

No sated languor came to strip 

One rose-lW from the wreath it wore. 
Strong was my heart — the golden jilaze 
But warmed a spirit, born to poar : 

(. The e^lesf eyes untiring gaze 
Full in the Sun-god’s keenest rays,-*- 
And not that mine were dim or sore, 

1 loathe my lot of hateful days, 

^ And w^h my life were o'er ! 
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But nono the trea^*ure-pft may win 
AVith suiisc to (hirkor seorots Mind ; — 
The bitter dust that rots within, 

X(» Dead-Sea apjde’s ^lowiii«r rind 
hide from mine : cm Xfif»jre*s Ui‘ea<%t, 
The wounds that time would veil or bind, 
J mark, in hJeedini»- linos imprest ; — 

(), tliat this hnrninp^ eye eoultl tittd 
One ^rreon, unhauiited sjmt of rest. 

The visor of one wed diiiir- iciest, 

AVithout ;t»skull behind ! 

• 

Ve hid me note vOiat kind repose 
Steals o'er the moor, when eventide 
C’omes «ith its u'liispcriii*^ I reath to close 
The heal Ii, hell and I he hriar-rose 
Thai tremldo hy tlie runners side. 

To iiu», yon ilou er-entarif^led stones 
Keveal a htonu-slaiii wandi*rer*s htmes,— 
'i'lie vunler smoti* his heart and irried 
As thon;;li it imu ked the yeariiiiiir tones 
That iiinrinured <»f a distant hrido — 

A\'ho mii^lit not liear her lover’s moans, 

Or kiss him ere lie died ! 

Ay ! dance Jtlon;^ the ^or{fe«ms halls 
For JMeasnre's tenijde bravely built: 

For you no liitffer on the wails 

Depicts the scene of former ju:nilt. 

How thickly o’er the marble stair, 

The hurnini;; drops of JiO; arc spilt ! 

And lo ! the slayer's ri^id stare, 

Fi.xoJ on his brother pantin;^ there— 

The taiif^les of his clotted hair 
Kntwinc a da;r:^er's hilt ! 

AA'ith harvest-ears the breezy plain 
Is vcaviii;:^ like a ^oldcni sea ; 

And hark ! amidst the fallen grain, ^ 

I low joyous sounds the reapers’ glee ! 
These village-girls that stoop to glean. 
Laugh out the nodding slioaves between ; 
And village sires w’ithtplacid nticTi, 

Look on beneath the whispering 'tree 
And shall 1 mar so fair a scene. 

And tell thee what I see r 

^ • 
7’he smc»king prints of battle’s tread !* 

The swart cloud blots the waning dav; 
And mingled with t^e piles of dead, 

AA'hat ghastly relics of the fray, 

Thick as sear leaves by Autumn shed. 

Lie mangled on the reeking clay !* 

voi- xxn. 
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The blackened f^rass, the trampled mud 
Arc slipping with their curdling blood. 

How wildly breaks the charger’s neigh« 

On the h)W gasp of agony; 

'J'he stilled f])i‘Hyei% the shuddering sigh 
Of death — and hark ! a distant bay— . 

The wolf hath heard the raven’s cvy. 

And hastens to his prey ! 

1 smile nut ’midst the banquet’s cheer ; 

For o’er the board with garlanc^s crowned^ 
A vision lifts the shrouded bier, 

AFitli pallid mourners ranged around. 

1 loose the folds t»f Beauty’s zone. 

And feel tlie lurking skeleton, 

^Vith ^^traiuing arms about me wound 1 
The Antic grins behind the throne; 

And in the city’s haunteil ground. 

His finger points to every stone. 

And shows a burial mound. 

I cannot lay my weary head 

On one lone spot beneath the sky, 

But time-uoni figures of the dead 
Arise, and wander moaning by. 

And if 1 slee|>, in dreams return 
The same companions, pale and sterD. 

The sun is like a mourner's eye 
That watches o’er a funeral urn ; 

And all the sounds of Nature turn 
To one sepulchral sigh ! 

All sight and joy of living things, 

All brightness of this breathing whole. 
Are shrouded by the shape that flings 
A pall of darkness o’er iny soul. 

Through the dim chambers of the past. 

The present, like a riven scroll. 

Flies from me on the rushing blast. 

That S or the gulf of graves, aghast 
1 hear for ever roll ! 

Come, mouri^pl dreamer, thou hast sought. 
And deemed thy lot Were blest, to gain 
The fearful treasure.stores of thought ; 

And waked, like me, a phantom train. 
And cursed the wealth too dearly bought 
By haggard brow and fevqf’e4 brain, 

A heart "that funeral fires consume ; 

An e>e that dared the Jsis.glootn, 

In search of bliss, and ^found iU buo,— * 
Have bound us in a common doom : 

' Come^ aid ma to eooi|daia 1 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Olympia Morata, rrr Times, Life, A?fD WRiTi.«9as. ^ By the Author of 
Sel«vyn> Protec^on, Tales of the Moors, ^c. London; Smith, Elders 
Sc Co. 

• 

Olympia Morata was a lady of Ferrara, bred in tlie refined Court of 
the Duchess Renee, the excellent daughter of Louis the Twelfth. The 
father of Olympia hud en^hraced the reformed doctriiiea, in which ho 
instructed hi.s children. His eldest daughter, Olyinpia, early became an 
accomplished (vreek and Latin schidar, and a poetess, Wiieii disgraced 
at Court, and dismissed to ohsciirity ; and on the death of her father, 
deserted by sunshine friends, her strong and cultivated mind fervently 
embraced the triitlis of rdigion, and she became as^ntich distinguished 
for piety us school-learning. TJie sufferings of the early Reformers and 
of her father, endeared to Olympia the Cause of genuine C'liristiaiiity, 
then first emerging from the darkness of superstition. Her life adorned 
her faitli. She devoted herself in her widowed mother's liOiMff to th^ 
ediieatiori of her yotiriger sisters, where she had the good fortilrie to b§ 
found and chosen by an estimable and learned young German physician 
tliLMi on liis travels. In the c<»untry of her husband, her faith far- 
ther enlighteiicd, and confirmed, and elevated. She bhared with him 
the sufferings and horrors of the long siege of the Protestant city of 
Schwienfurt, and died .'it the age of twenty-nine, of comumption. A 
cordial sympatliy in these times of |iersectition and suffering pervadeil 
the professors of the new doctrines. The bonds Of the faith were then 
strict and affectionate : to this the pious Olympia Marata appears to 
owe nincli of her reputation for literary accomplishment whjch is hero 
claimed. Her writings, principally trannlatio/R of the Psalms into Greek, 
were destroyed during the protracted seige, or in the siihsecfrrciit burn- 
ing of the ]>liindered city. The dinh^ite preserved here certainly gives 
no favourable impression of her talents ; liut her remaintngf letters shew 
something nobler, — an aniialile character, and a steadfast and fervent spi. 
rit, strong in duty. On these remains, and the* contemporary history of 
the Court of Ferrara, where the Protestant cause, as is well known, found 
a zealous adlierent and su|)[K)rter in the Duchess, thief volume is framed. 
The writer, with pardonable enthusiasm, sees much mhro irf the subject 
selected than every reader may be able to perceive ; but as the exam- 
ple of piety and virtue, combined with masculine cultivation, and woman- 
ly tenderness of heart, and sweetness of disposition, ca^f never be too 
often placed in the most inviting lights^ we«^elcome this as a work 
which cannot fail to be both agreeable find improving.* 

Stories of the Sti^dy. Br Oalt. London : Cochrane and • 
M^Cronc. 3 vols. 

We rejoice to see Mr. fealt eo far fbeovered as t;p fairly outrun the 
critic:*. A pair of volumes a month are nothing to him; but ^ he must 
not outrun the readers, though they can take him hy divisions and one 
squadron relieve another. The prCaeiVt work containtf ffeveVal tales; some 
of them characteristic of the ffnthor of the Annals of Parish, 
and others, the longer ones, that beaV no striking fotfbn of their 
avowed parentage. The Lutlmaiie, iff a story «f tie Bftformeftog, and 

• 52 L 2s 
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occupies half tlio work. The BInrk Pirate^ and the Lumberers are sketclies 
of the^i^^hter nia;'aziiie kind ; hut the host things in the coilection, are the 
Dean of Gnibi, and Mr. W'aTnhle^ Jnuni, 'I’he Dean frnea to London 
durin<^ the reffnan /ermcnt, to stmrul which i-ide it may he wisest for 
the coiinril of ILii;Icn, t*k take — Duke or Karl. He has interviews Avith 
both jiarties^ and also witli tho (’haiieellor^ Lord and faithfully 

reports the c<ni vernations, and all tho uncos he saw and remarked. The 
Jaunt sends Mr. Daidles and his wife from Inverkip to Athens, to visit 
their son, who is a (ireek liero ; their route through En^^land and France, 
and classic sojourn at the M.iid of Atliens' Head, pves scope to iniicli 
aniusini^ absurdity, 'fake it alt<»t?ether, Mr. Da'idles' (Jreck tour, (we pre- 
sume the orif^inal Tliomas, thtvfriend of Mr. llalquidder and Sir Andrew 
Wylie,) is the rno.^t entertainioi? we have ever read. His observations 
on classic antiquities, and meditations on ruined p.-ilaces and temples, 
are strikiri^T and profound, and wliat is rare t(» tell of a traveller in 
Greece, perfectly original. # 

Saint Monday. A Poem. Londem : Steil. 

IIuRK is a sturdy little poem, descriptive of the j(»ys and business of 
tin Artisan's Day of Festival, and contaiuinir pictures whicli, aa'c fear, are 
more true than they are generally inviting*. But the author, a stout 
Undical, iippareiitly places the saddle on the ri!>ht horse at last. He 
lauds the Artisan, and thus exalts his own theme 

What could wo do ivithout tho artisan? 

Suroly hut little, and that little A\'i-aUly, 

And on .a wishy-washy baby jdan, 

And all would jfo on awkvv.irdly and sickly. 

Without thoiii, hoioos could not riith to war, 

Oi lovers Avoo; and thoso Avith pride ruli-blown, 

Would bo but simplo thmus; the houtli” and “‘bar'* 

Would AA'ant their solemn Avij^nud silken {^own ; 

EVn William, oui^ood King, aa'ouUI bo without a throne. 

AVhcruv springs old England’.^ jiowor tho wot hi to lead ? 

Her palaces ? her .Hplondid 

The golden lading of her Klitps that speed, 

Like mighty spirits AvingM, on every breeze ? 

The artisan, alas ! he^s the soul. 

The source of .ill her AA'ealth, tho* little prizM; 

From his incessant toil her treasiiros roll, 

And in that toil Ids life is sacrific'd, 

And he too is conteinuM, neglected, and tlospia'd. 

The swift *.VTachinOy Avhnt cunning ni.ister fram'd it ? 

Who gave the mighty monster, “ steam, ’* its birth ? 

Who to the mighty engine yok'd and tam'd it. 

And gave it pow'r o’er ocean and all earth? 

The artisan, ’lAvast4 ej then W’liy contemn him ? 

Why break lijs spirit, andOiis mind debase? 

Why in cold blood to ignorance rondemn him, 

And of the gifts of heaven lob his race ? 

And for his sAve.it ol broAv," give hunger and disgrace. 

O, if the sweet of brow'* IJtB AAMges had, 4 . 

Then coiii;u*toiu'e the artisan avouFu biess, 

His Home Avould pleasant be, his children glad, 

His mourning chang'd to joy and happiness: 

His age of strength lAould be nntc^m ivith care, 

UiMi-oubled too his life's last dark'ning hour, 

Witp helpless crying offspring and despair; 

For this for, e'er Avould be his children's dow'r, 

( *rhe sweetness of ei.ch fruity the fragrance of each flowV* 
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The author apologizes to the steam-engine for calling it a monster^ 
and professes^ that if it ever fulfil the purposes for whirh it is fitted, of 
giving leisure and plenty to mankind, he will mil it angel or arelndigel ; 
but that, while it continues to enrich one family, while it impoverishes 
a hundred, he must continno to give it hard iiames. This is poetic 
licence, and about as reas(»nab1o as the baby striking'^tho table on which 
it had knocked its head. The inouhter is a' liarinlcss monster. The 
author of St. M<»nday shows respectalde descriptive powers ainl an excel- 
lent purpose. The factory breakfast, and tlie sjiarring match, lire really 
admirable sketches. 


• IM'dUODICAl.S. 

The Monthly Maoazinc, having ncaidy reached a half century, is 
vowing to renew its youth like the eagle. It has an old fame, hTit that 
W'ill not alone suffice. It sees (hat, with so many \ igoroiis young com. 
petitors, it must be up and doing; and a new plants formed to make it 
the best of possible magazines. A bird in hand being W(»rth two in a 
husli : Iiowcver it may he witli future iiuiuhers, we can sjifely say that 
this one for DecemViLT is ovcelleiit; anni'^ing, divin'hitied, and smart; 
with no more politics than any stomach may easily digest. ^ 

The Monthly Reponitoiiy aUo conoludeN tln^ year with a eapital num- 
ber, and expresses its purpose of in future exceeding itself. 

Kevi i: rM:s Dnrx Monhes, Paiiis. 

This periodical is at once Magazine and Review. It gives some attcu 
tion to music, the drama, arnl the arts ; and we widi*to point it out as a 
useful work to tbo.se among us who may like to know something of how 
these things are at jireseiit ^Mmlered in France.'* 


The Young GnvrLEvf \ n*s Rook. I^ondoii : Rahlwin and (h'adock. 

A Giii'.AT quantity of |deasaiil, instinctive, and entertaining ivading 
is selected under the almve title, and ariMUged in separ.ife divisions, 
devoted to ]iopular .science, natural history, and dnlai'tic and moral 
pieces. The volume, which is neatly^ printed and tfat ////, i.i intersjiersed 
with many elegant poetical extracts, ronnecteil willi the suhjei-t of 
the paiticular section. The Yaamj (icntlvmans IJoa/c is adapted to 
form a good class. hook for young people, or, select for 

persons of any age. 

LiBRiuY OF lloMAxn: — Tni: Dakk Lahv of Doona. Ry the Author 
of HIM S/torU of thti lYcst. ^ 

The Library makes a hit this month — the Thirk Lar/iV, the brave, 
and, though somewhat wild, the generous Bcfjum of C’arnckahowla, 
forms the centre of an Irisli romance of the reign of Kli4iil)eth ; — full of 
spirit and life, and fashioned aluio.;i|t eut-ay4«dry to tNc play-wright’s 
hand, fur a melo. drama at any of the .Minof.s. 


The Select Library. Evidenies of Chuistiamtv. By CiiAu^Efi 
P. M‘Ilvaine, Bishop of Ohio. London : Fi^lier and Jackson. 

These KvIdencks wer*^ •ripinally bTOJghl forward in a coiir-sc of lec- 
tures delivered to the young men of Xew York, about two years back. 
They are now published in ^ this country,, under the Miperiiitftid'Hice qf 
Dr., Gregory, of the Military Acai^einy^ course, pijrfecfly 

\ortkpd<Kv'in opinion ; but frorn th^ir comprehensive anil {^tipular 
’they 'may be yead with advantage hyj every 'sincere seaWdnir a^tef ' triitlj, 
^^teyer may be^ht.8 ^cuopinatign^ hayc^q^ ohjo^tio^ was 
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Utel/ stated in noticing another work. Docs Christianity require the 
support of such Apocryphal stories as are here introduced in notes, 
ahoutfthe death.bed of IJume, Paine, and the French philosophers? 
Surely nut ; although they were as well autheiiticnted as they are 
doubtful. The distracted thoughts of avowed infidels in their dying 
moments should bet discarded from volumes of solid sober argument. 

Mkmobials of a Touii in Oheece, Cmiffly Poetical. By Richard 
Monckton Milnes. London : Menon. 

Tins work is exactly what the name imports ; memorials of a tour# 
kept in {dealing verses and agreeable prose sketches^ with nothing that 
need peculiarly interest any portion of mankitul beyond the circle of the 
writer's friends. • 

Sketches and ErcENTmriTiEs of Colonel David Crockett, 
of West Tenchec. London: Rich. 

The sketch of tlits famous hero of the backwoods is full of humour 
^nd Jonathan traits, and, moreover, a curions specimen of American 
literature. We recommend it to all who love character and anecdote. 

The Examination or an Inependext in Cuuncii and State. 

London : EfHngham Wilson. 

Tins little tract is a curiosity of its kind. TJie author is a Voluntary 
Cliurciiman, a journeyinaii printer, wlio has at once composed his few 
jicnee w'orth of good arguments in types, and published them for the be- 
nefit of the world. 


Tue History of Wales. Arranged as a Catechism. By a Welch Lady. 
Shrewsbury : Eddowes. 

Tins is a useful little work, on the plan of the other historical cate- 
chisms, and may be useful to those grown genltemeif who wish to know 
something of the principality. 

Walker's Key to thf. Classical Pronu.nciation of Creek, Latin, and 
S ciiiFTCKE Names, wdth Explanations, revised by the Rev. W. Trol- 
lope, one of the Musters of Clirist Church Hospital. London : 
Fisher and Jackson. 


Hkhe is another work principally intended for schools, but of general 
utility; for what havoc do wo every day hear made with names. Mis- 
pronuneiation, if not always a certain indication of ignorance, is a strong 
presumption of it, and a proof of bad tuition. It is therefore to be 
avoided by every Scholar and speaker ; and here arc the means afforded 
to those who have iieglcct<?d their studies, or wanted the opportunity 
«of acquiring correct pronunciation. 

The Ocean Briai!;. A Tale of the Sea ; in Six Cantos. 

By M. S. Milton, Author of 'F mi^ ^Broken Heart. Edinburgh : Tait. 

Where, in our narrow precincts, are we honourably to place the 
Orean Bride, or Tale of the Sea ; a metrical romance, equal to two or 
three ordinary volumes ? Six cantos, with qach a long introduction; 
a sweet toned, a bohl, or melamlfRoly syrnfhdny, preluding the coming 
theme, defies the special notice ; and what good purpose is ever served 
% aTew iihinteltigihle genqral remarks.^ When- we fiayc premised tha 
'ifh 1^11160*8-^001; Milton, Mr. Jdlinfi-r^very fertility and' 
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has chosen, thoug^h somewhat hackneyed, abounds in the elements of the 
hig^hcst species of passionate and descriptire poetry. Th(^ Talf! of the' 
Sea is of a bucanicr, brave, aceomplUhed, generous, driven* by hig * 
destiny on evil ctuirses. Cliaiico places in his po\vr»r the beautiful Agones, 
to whom, ill her girlhood, and in his own d.'^'s of innocence, he had 
been devoted. She is the liritie, ^ The stofy should have ended 

with her death* without another \\ord. 

Slio plun^i'd into the lioilingf wnvo; 

The Hover anil liis Bride arc low ! 

but it is drag;jired on after that. To secure the author justice with the 
impatient, we would iilsy advise such readers to pliintsfe into the work at 
the he^^inniui? of the third cauto, and .read backwards at bis leisure as 
he likes. The earlier one'! are tediou''ly relro'ipecti ve. third, 

fourth, fifth, and most of the sixth, are generally animated, and often ^ 
impetuous, and kindling and llowina: with sea-life, 'fho fi;fht between 
the Svn^mtnvy the Hova*r’s vessel, and tbe frii^ate^in the Mull of (r.illo. 
way, is dashed off with irreat spirit. Upon tlie w, iters our poet is always 
more at home than on the land, in the sunsliiiie ho is apt to dally and 
trifle, hut he warms and w'ith tin* battle and the sturin, bo it of 

human passions, or of the conflicting- elements. 

VoLUNTAiiY* (Jiiritcii ^Iac; iziM',. Xo. X. lilasgow I Robertson, 
l.v Ibis number there is a history of tlie Kilinbur^rh annuity conflict, 
which is now drawirij^ to a eb'se, to the triumph of justice, lihiflailitv, and, 
above all, Christian principle. There is an able review of the Defence 
of the American Ecclesiastical Statistics, which originally appeared in 
the Voluntary Church Magazine. But ihu most important article i« 
undo^itedly the Remarks on the Arguments for C'hurch Estuhlishmcnts, 
broujl^t forward^by Mr. E. L. Hulwer in his late work, England and the 
English. That .section of this clover work is inscrihiul to Dr. Chalrnera, 
who.se notions on this question the aide and highly gifted author of 
Pelham and Eugene Aram has adopted, without, as it appears to us. very 
profound consideration of the auhiie d, on w hich he mint yet look* imek. 
Mr. Hulwer has made such rapid advances on the right path, that he 
cannot he expected to have carefully examined every luountala and 
headland on his route. , • 

Adams’ Roman Anttqi:ittks, with Notes, by Dr. Bovn, of the Edinburgh 
High fSclioul, Glasgow : Black ie and Sun. 

We seldom or never notice school-books. Thosj^that are known have 
an established character already, and new elementary works for youth 
require more time and space than i.4 fitted to a political and literary 
Magazine. This work forms an exception as a clas.iic guiile, adapted 
to students of Homan history, whatever their age. The work itself 
is well known. In references ana ^nriojatioiis, thii e^iitor has bestowed 
immense pains. I'he pages are literally cm/umfic/. Many of the length** 
ened notes descriptive of ancient customs are most valu ible. 'Flfb pub- 
lishers have done their duly in supplying numerous illustrative engrav. 
ings, and thus a really gooib book produced. ^ . 

PopiXAu Encyclopedia. PautVII. Glaaxow; Blackie and Son. 
This work goes on prosperously ; nor should w'e now have noticed it, 
save to commend the Manh/it chart it contains. Th^s is a most^valu<* 
able sheet to the student of botany ; and, when the pr^iper time cooieSj 
we hope to see it made acoessible in a separattf lorm* • 
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FINE ARTS. 

. LandVcapk Ij.ia’STii vtions to thi: Life and W'oiiks or Loni> Byron, 
Murray aiul Tilt. 

A SECOvn :i|i|M*ruIi.v fo thi-j, iMMuuru! u’ark h.is just arrompanicd 

by a tVoTitisjiii'j f, aiul tub*, afuT Si.m'.rM ; th<* loiuttT a \if\v of Home, full 

of siiiishinr, ri'piii/, aiitl tiii!ii ; tlir bUKr of l/iiisuiii!', WiUi i('« ul l.ikr, auii dis- 
tant iiioiiril.iiii'i — boili cvqni-jiit*. Thu < riiidiirtois («» havu h;u't a** happy in tlicir 
cliMiru of pull, :iH of puiual. h':uuiti.ir u'llli luiirli i>f thu isri-iiurv illii'tiMtud, aiul willi 
a iiund wi-ll riiniihliud U’ltli cSa^MC loru, than Mr. liroclxuitou, IVw wiifuis omld im- 
]»:irt nioiv valiiahle, or more intuiu-^tni^; inloriii.itiuu oii the suhjrct<« tieatud; and he 
is rntillcd to ^roat rii'ilit tor Iho niiiiiu'i* in whiifi hr has ui.uia;'ril liis assigned task. 

'I'liu ruci'iit iniinhuis of tliu lllii'itiafioii', (to4> fa%>t ajiprOacluii;; to a rlosr,) are to the 
full as rxrulluiil as iIumi* pruih'rf'S'.iii*^ — no si ijht pa*iu,'.\ i ir. Aiiiom*/, it not the best, 
at least thu mosl |ih'asin;r, aru Si.ii.fiuld\ - Siuin-" of 1 nturl.ii hun, and Prout's 
Vrirnu, (St. Mark’s,) an old »nhjui t xiuuul fioju a nun’ pojnl, and vi*ry tluvurly 
liandlutl. Thui’i' arr two |)ortiMUs in the 1 ist parts 4>f ihu l.inic.itc Suulhuy, and Ciif- 
loid thu Turiihlu, uaih a iV‘‘UU <'t‘p> «»t a great or'L’iii.il. 

Im.i siii\Tii>N.s 'Ml ini' ]’o! IK \K I :• Siu W amhh Si oit. Tilt. 

Till' ])iibtiration of woik i-x a prautnal u\i.! -TUiMif tin* u\lunl of ]nibliu favour 
bestowed on tliat wlmh ha^ jn-si hia-n uua.t liidud. It i-* pi o|mi«.» d ilnit fliu piueunt rhall 
bu tniiiplutuil in inulvu pan-*, <auh, like ihu ot!n r, to (Oiit.im fi\u plates, with orra- 
Hionitl*lanu> portiails of tau p: un ipal tutu ilu (‘haiaulns w Im h ligiiiu in hi.s pouins ; 
a very uNcullunt prnpnsil, to nhu h many a lotci ot Siott^s ihiv.iiions iiiiisu will no 
doiiht hu duhglUud lo u^s'nt. AIiu.mIj ha\u.ipp arud son <> \ui \ mti'rusinii; viuw4 fioru 
paintingM h\ (hijduy l’’iuldin". C.itl.rmoiu, lto!>'.t>n, (poor »Iuad Koh^oii !) Duwint, nml 
Tuinur; h)*.ihu-hj, Masln 'J'ni lu r''» n.iii.u { i'«m o'm an ohwurvatjon or two. 

Sinnu few wui’ks hiuk, hu ar.d our ti.uiid 'lilt h:.d a tilt huloru (hu J.oid Al.iyor, 
toiuhing a 4|uu.''tu)n 4»f rop>ni.d‘t. Wh.iiM r wuiu thu u(|uiiy of thu thing, it Buuins 
pretty rluar th.it thu law u .i- .'uanisi tin* ac .i.lnn.i .’in ; for, 'iin u that day, hu has 
taken spui’ial (<• warn tin* jMihln, hj ad* uriivuno n(, that '*iKdi and .‘•luh fU'iuts, so 
niul so piihli'iliud, are mn t.ikuu lnuu hi", Mi. 'ruinui’sdrau ingx. It is alvwiNs^ainlul 
to*iuuiiiuii ot giiiMis niixiiig I In u'H I),) in ino))u\ "(piahhlus; thu sairud surlff ion of 
hcu'iiru — uv»'i y son ot Kriii will .ilh»u th.it thu tiuu aits aiu a <•< luncu — foisakuii, tor 
the paths of hi.iwiiiig ami »li"pntu. Mi. 'I’niin r Ins thu iu; iitalion ot being .i thrifty 
man, and s<miuwh:it lio ru-loi log-- <|na]M us all \n\ utll in tluii way, tind kiiilthbH 
eiioni*li will'll not r.trnud to u\eus<^ ; hnt, il iiu thinks iha this ruuuiit uiiroiintur has 
iiddnl to his gloiA , or el.ntud hot tuulin.:s lo h-s huha If, wu surmise he W'ill be iius- 
taku'i. Mad Mi. Tilt heun w ro ig in bin oi in utjiiitv, a sin^lu disul.iuner by 'J'uiner 
would ha\u rigluud ins ii uiiu, il iiiiuiiMnsM ouiploy d; lull ihu daii\ on ui ruucu of h 
livu-nuil-si\|ii'M'iy aihui t.seiiiuiu, ti Him;: u\ir} Iso.l) ' hat the) laiv not a hodlu ul)out| 
so they gut pivtiV pietiirus, .smacks ot an ignohlu miml and an uiikuul "piiit. Mr. 
Turner should ussiiy lo MiiH’airi a far higiiui* ihai.ulur; hu can well .il’oul lo do so. 

'J'hi" new ."Uiiu" i." rreht ihlu alike to the piihlir, in so lai as Mg-irds duinami, and 
to thu puhiisliui as lomhing "iipuly. 'I'liu piofir will no di.uht bu muiu.il ; and wc 
trust the iuteru"ts of hoilj will long bu ruciproual. 

Finden'-s <LM.T.t:iiY OF THE (iiiArrs. Tilt. 

Tiin nintb is tliu most iinplu.Kint tiiiinhur wu have y* t nvei veil ; for it contains 
tbu announcuinunt tljat lliruu moiu w ill com|)leto thu Cr <lleiy. Is there, as the song 

o... .. lu ’ ’ lo -'d,” ^ ^ ‘d till . ..chs 

be lining out in all tin* grailes and\aiiut} ot rinw.ilu lo\ uI.mcx", wiiii wliiuli it fuuinswirh- 
al? Por the triple s'lkeof gali.rtiiry, o*’ beauty, and of taste, it is lobe hoped not; hut if 
there be, the uniotionless churl to whom they are appuuunaiu, d.seiTus indeed to lie 
consigned to soiuu. the most dusolate ot all dusuri shores, and hou lud into niliility by 
the very sav.igU"t of nmpxturs, in thuir s.ivagust ot niaiinui". Can it be for want of 
Jove or money that this pretty work is bi»onghl to so spv dy an end ? Are there no 
inon* lovely feces lo poiiruwy, or no more gracelesl* wights to buy Y Fie for shame, 
O, publu, or proprietor ! 

MEMOKrAl.S OF O-Vt'ORP. 

Going on steadily, well, and, wc hope, prosp^roiixly. The drawings of Mr. Mac- 
kenr.iUQiu'e less sito\(‘y than f.vitbfiil — a pioperty most desirable in publications of the 
class, — while Leki'cx, in bis ungiMvings, abandoning the tricks of h;s art, aims only 
at furnishing accurate draiis^iipU^ of the drawn illustrations. The woud^uts^are of 
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neater execution, though still aiurndnhle, than they u'ere wont to he ; niul the letter* 
press of that sober nature which bterii tacts rei^uire in hiAturic.il inatlers. 

Title Tsi: OF TiiK Lkad Pknfil Ai>vocATi:n am» Km'lain’Ai. . ' 
Uy J. 1>. IlmniAfi. 

Mu, IIauding, wlio^e tah‘ii(8 u»* have •‘O often eulo^n/rd, and never uninstifirilly, 
1 ms aunounred the pnhLcalion of a work whii!i h<M](’'>i:'n|(es an the l-ilement.ny 
Art/* lor the pinyose of exluhitin;; the coiinexiiin Mih'*ihriiig between art and naruie; 

liow the inedianiMu of tlie lorioer iniiht he hnindeil on a kiionledce of the l.iilrr; 
and to lead to a taste for e-ich, hy an ui.(|uain(.iii(.e u^ith both ; to r.\)>obe the erioia 
cuinnion in liie fiisi siij.sot all to iIoa a< i|iiiieiiU‘nl ; and. nioie |)aiti(.iil.tH\ , to desciilie 
the sliulj of lamUcape, fioin the eailiest i-fi'orts to the nu>;e comi'licaled lesults." 
Tins he piirpo'^es doing hy a sene-* of lithiigraphtc iilii'«l tation- ; ami as there are 
few arii-sts niiire Miinpitent the task, so uji> trust tiie ]>iil>Iic ujII altoid to hi^ tiforts 
the «'\tensi\e patronage his ineriis so thoioiigiUy de>er\e. 

h'l'iiii.n’s Dit \\v iN(i.R«M>M Si ii vi*-Uot*u'. • 

Triis is, out of sight, the most he.iutiliil tahle-liook thi> seaAon has produced. It im* 
a ynoWo, itlwa\s an adv:inlai:e fora ]>ulonal uoiK. 'I'lie plates aie sl^illnlly con- 
tiM'ied and di\ ei sifo'd. Lo\el) lioiiie views, sph-ndid oid^ntal Menes, celi hr.ited inn- 
iiaineiits ol , a feft' poriivuts, and eiuraMiins of .'Oiiie heatilifiil m iil|>loi.s,:imlali 

executed in the ane'l '•tvle ol art. The ihaim ol the |)icliiris make'- one hall lorget 
M lA'* l.andon's tlliisy .ati ve poi‘sy ; hut one ga/es and retnn>Nlo it. ihie ol the pnnlii 
ha^ ilA sliu y told m a nn-tioal l ile ol the K.isi of i oir^ideiale h-nglh. 

Ft>!ii'tt’s (1 \m: D’Aiiiiii: nm l.sill. 

'I'llis woik .ila-o c.illed llie Norilieiii 'I’omiNi. It eoiit:nii> --ev eiily-fhree views 
in VVc^tmoi eland, ('uinberl.itid, hurh.iiii, aiol NorihiinilirrI.ind,- imliiding all the 
piond I .'isiles .'iini ho^pitaide Ii.'iIIa ol this jMeinreaiiiie potlion ot I'ngland. It is, if 
le--. 'Hjdendid and .Mtr.ictjve th.in llie snprrh Srr.tp-look, tis valiialde hs a laithinl 
“ tran^cnpi of l.itinn land.'' 

M \.mi;’s (’ \mM:r MA.ruv. No. IV., \'ol. II. 

Tins is a <iniel unmiMT. Its gr.u e a portiait of .Mortnnei hy himself, ail.nir- 
ably engraved, Jiiid two exc.dlent sketclies of (iiaraitei, hy All.in Ciinningliain. 


rOLITU’.AL 

KNC.LAM). 

Tur: proceeding'- of tiw t'oipoiat n»i 
ronniiis'iionei - iiivi' i,.u -il nmi h al.ii in 
to the men. In-. - o' i 'n jk . a inn tliiMUghoiit 
Kiigland, from the antn ip.ilion th.it manv 
insit. in es ol I lie iiii-.i;.|ii o|n i.M Mm ol i nioN, 
and 111.111) otiicr malpr.ii tne'^ ol lin- cor- 
}»oralor- will lie hiowgnt to Iiel-t. A 
thorough mv It mn I'annoi, i.oaever, 
take place, willtoni .iii Ai t ol T.ii ikiiiienr, 
eeveial < oijmi.aim.B li.iv.ng, ,indct the:nU 
> n e ol eininc It Irg.il .iniiMn Hies, lelii.'-i d 
to give ;.n) «in wli.itevii lo toe 

('ominiss o iei':>. I he Mt n hani 'raihns' 
Coiniiany of Lormuii, have pnldi>lM d #a^ 
s,riu.s ol leiiilntio.is ilc< laraioi y or iIomi 
detei'iiiin'ritiOM to resist the imjun y. They 
maintain, tiiai the Clown can .ot hy vii> 
ttie of the ]nvrogutire alone, (o»n|itl any 
sniiject to make i'oiumnni%iiion^ or uim. 
closures oil 0‘ilh, or oliienvis(**, ^.lept in 
the due couF'C of the adinini^tiatiuii of 
justice; that the addies'. or concuiTencf 
of one House ol the I.egirlaMiie onljy can 
add nothiTig to ihe validity of the com- 
mission ; for although the House of Com- 
tuons may enforce, hy means of its own 
privilege, the attendance of &hi 


lU XilSTJ'Il. •. 

the pioductimi ol pa]>eis and leinids he- 
Ime ii8 own i .mtiwinis-. ol naiory, jet it 
caniMii coii.inniin ate .-iM h a {■n\.n to the 
('low II ; and lieu the known legal inaii- 
ner ot iinjniniig into tl^e ioim wndm t of 
an 111 Ol poi.tiMMi IS li\ nioi ni.iiion inilie 
(’iMii L o| Iviiig'^ Hi in h, iiii It i :in only he 
gl. li’.ed on M.-ine spu.i.c i iiaige. 

Ar‘*rssi.I> lAVI.s. 

7'ii i; agitaiiitfMiii tin- •Muiei i ol .X'^es'^rd 
TcW'-slill ( >.iH iiiiien III l,< inhm, Inil li.'ifi 

made liHle pro;.'!*'-'' »n oiini / ai iH iJn; 
kingdom. Ai a im-giing in the ]:iiirii id' 
St. (leoige'h, Mj.'iilis Df. gimi, 

ill exfu^iiitioii ol h' < '‘nnr!iii( in sjuakiiig 
ag.ynsr rl.t* Hkiim* ni.d Wimluw llnlies 
during liiH taiiias'^. ami iilinwaid*' reiivt.# 
il g then ii'peal in Hal 1 “iiin tit. .-Jafid, .hat 
on Hpin.siiig l.o^d Althoi'ii ol lii.s iiilil.- 
,ti‘»n to voie ;*gjiin-r llnseTaxe-, Mln:^•- 
ters derl.iivd gi.at if the APsi S'cd 'l axis 
:.itd the .Malt Tax were /cj-caleil, a pii*. 
perty-tux would hccoine irn v itahle, and 
the) muHt levigii ; m.d tha', in svn.h cii- 
(iiiiiiitniiccH, he con^irl^fied he was jjoiiig a 
forviM* to his conniiy^hy Hnj»poHiiig Mi- 
nisters. S%]yiiies at poods for tht^sp i^es 
have biPeu 'madc Tn 'eevcril ' par'll 'of ttie 
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metrftpolis. In lome InsUnces the shfiriffi 
have been deterred from making the 
Beizures b^* the asBemhlnu'e of large mobs, 
biit ill most in^tunces tiiey h.ive been 
quietly permitted to obey their iu;»truc. 
tloiw. ^ * 

CITURCII HAlC.Si 

The roiistarice to Church nateclias be- 
come general throughout England. At a 
vestry meetii^g held at Idle, near Brad- 
ford, the following aiuendinent to a tiio- 
tioti fur imposing a rate was iiriatiimoitsly 
carried : — That it is contrary to thesiunt 
of Christianity, to compel pecuniary pav- 
niciits to support what we curiscieuiiotisly 
disapprove ^ and in the hojie of a speedy 
t>legislative enactoient for the destruction 
of Church Hates, tliat the ronsuliT.itioii 
fur laying on a (!hiirch nate he post- 
poned to this day twelve mouths.** Siiiii- 
lar meetings have recently taken place at 
Coventry, and in Hertfordshire, With a 
like result. 

‘•*1 THE DISSE.VTERS. 

The inducnce of the UiS'ienters has 
been greatly increased by the relorm in the 
representation ; and, as has already taken 
place in SooMand, additional power will 
be given them by the Corporation Ueforiii. 
The Church ICstablishuieut caiiiiot exist 
long ill its present form. The Dissen- 
ters in the north-west of b'liglninl arc 
already on the alert, and iiiemorials to 
(lOi'erniuent are in the l ourse of prepara- 
tion, explaining their views. The points 
principally insisted in arc, 1. The uboli. 
tion of all exactions from Dissenters fur 
the support ot** the Church. 2. Free ad- 
mission to all tlieiNational Seminaries of 
Education. 3. Riglu of Marriage without 
the Chiirrh service, or the payment of 
fees to a clergyman. 4. The Right Ot Bijri il 
in parochial grotiuds, their own iniuibteis 
officiating. Tk A General registration of 
Births. The Established Clergy are taking 
alarm at these movements on the part of 
the nisseiiiers, and have begun to form 
Church Unions, to witfiliVand all change 
which involves any denial or suppression 
of the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land — a deimrture #roui the primitive 
practice in religious offices, or inn^watious 
upon the apostolical prcrogatjves, order, 
and com mission, of Bishops, Priests, 'and 
' Deacons.” The object of such Unions is 
obvious; it is to lesist, by every posMhle 
means, any reformatioic in the Chnicli, 
and more especially any diminution of' 
the power, influence or revenues of the 
Clergy. The frssue of the struggle can- 
not however long remain doubtful. The 
Dissenters have the light, and if they 
have lot already, 'will soon have the 
plight on their s^ The very fbrmation 
ot ^niops ^ q^aor 


tier, the consciousness entertained by tbo 
Kst.ibiished Clergy of their own weak* 
liens. 

TRADES* rX ION'S. 

The impoi'Laut heueflts bccured by ibc 
politiiMl iinioiis during the struggle for 
rehinii, lla'^ turned ilKMUeniionofalUinsses 
to the efficacy of assockAioriH, for tiic at- 
tainment of a common end. The opera' ivc . 
classes, not only in (ireat Britain, hut iii 
several countries of the Continent, arc 
rapidly toriiiirig thciinnivcs into unions 
for the protc'tion of lahoiir. Such 
unions hive never liitherto had much 
effect in rai<4i ng wago< ; and were their 
efforts confiucd, for a time at least, to 
atleifipls to obtain a re])eal of the (au'ii 
Laws, and of the other re'^trietions against; 
tile imp'irtatioti of food, t!ie operatives 
uoiiid, we lielieve, In* niiii h more bene- 
fired, tiiaii by endeavouring to keep up a 
rate of wages iiigher. thui the demand 
for labour, wheiuontrnsted with the num- 
bers of the working population, rendeis 
natural. In aM cointries it has been 
found that as tlu* population became more 
dense the rate ol wages ilecreases. Tliere 
has never been any need of unions to 
keep up wages in the newly planted 
Colonic^; and no eomhinatioii has been 
able to stop their diiiiiiiutioii in old peo- 
pled Slates. In such Slates theic is no 
other mode of ameiioratiiig the condition 
of the wot king (lasses tlian by diiiiiiiish- 
iiig the priea* of provisions. 

Mr. T. B, Macaulay has leceivcd an 
ample reward for his efforts in favour of 
the Whigs. He has been narned an In- 
dian Counsellor, with a salary of L. 10,000 
A-ycar, and L. 12,000 for an outfit. What 
are the particular qualifications of this 
flasli orator and smart ossa y-wi iter, for 
his new office, the public have not yet been 
able to discover. Mr. Leonanl Horner, 
another well known Whig, lias also bi'cn 
rowanled for his servic(»s, whatever they 
may be, by the office of Inspector of Fao 
lories for Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, with a salary of I «. 1,000 a-year. 

Earl Grey Rumours have been 

in circulation during the month, of the 
resignation of his Lordship ; hut niucb 
•difficulty has been experienced in finding 
a successor; and his Lordship, it is be- 
lieved, will hold office for some time 
longer. Lord Brougham is said to be 
anxious that Earl Grey should main the 
Premiei?fhlp, until, by the separation of 
the Ch.*incellor's judicial from his politi- 
cal functions, he is ready to accept the 
office bimselfi We hope that if Lord 
Brougham has any aspirations to the high 
office in question, he will adopt a more 
decided line of political conduct than he 





shown 80 much iacUnAtion of late for the 
jugU miiieu syateui, tliat lie hns rondered 
hiiUMlf suspicious to his best friends. 
lUELAND. 

The agitation of the iiuoLinns of the 
Abolition of Tithes, and the repeal of the 
Union, has broken out iviih renewed 
vigour; and itJvts been iniich iiiereased 
by a false step taken by tvoverament. 
Several montlis Mr. li irrett, the edi- 
tor of the Dublin Pilots copied from the 
True .Sun, a letter addressied l»y Mr. 
OX'onnrIl, to the ]ieo}j1e of Ireland, lie 
was afterwaids pios<H;iited iTy Lord Angle- 
sea's Government ; hut, by nceidoiit or de- 
sign, tiicre wits no jury to try him, and 
the mutter w.'is gener.illy helieved to be 
At an end. The pioceedings liiue, fow- 
tsver, been revived. Mr. H.irrotthus been 
tried by a jury of twelvfl I’rotestants, and 
convicted. 'J'he jury rerouiinendejl Mr. 
llai'rett to nt^>r< and intimated ihetr 
wiilingiiOBs to e.xplaiii their reasons; hnt 
tile judge, no doubt, suspecting that they 
would not be coniplinwntary to the Go- 
vernment, refusea to hear them. Kiglit 
counsel woie arrayed on the part of Go. 
verninent against tlio accused ; he w.)s 
defended by Mr. O'Coiinell, Mi. Sliiel, and 
three Olliers. Tho letter containing the 
libellous matter was read at fii'l length, 
and Mr. O Connell had an opportunity, 
in defending Mr. D.iiiett. to enforce hi •! 
firgiinients torn repeal of the Union, with 
nil Ilia liititiide wipich the privileges of a 
court «if 1 iw pennits. Two or three re- 
ports of the trial have already been pub- 
lished, so that the letter, with an ample 
comiiieiitnty, liy its aulhoi, has obtained 
proliably tenfold the rin illation it thi- 
ginally }io«.<eA8ed. Such are the coiiiiuoii 
effects of Govern iiieiit prosecutions for 
libel. 

There is something extremely mean and 
dastaitlly in this proceeding. The Go- 
veniinent due^ not venture to attack Mr. 
O'Coiiiiell, the avowed author of the tet- 
ter, nor I he editor of the True Sun^ the ori- 
ginal publisher, hut it attacks the DuMlti 
newspaper, the only demerit of which was 
that it copied what had already obtained 
extensive circulation. Did the Govent- 
meiit fear that O'Uoiinell was too sti^ng 
for them, and that they might be tvoi-Mted 
in the struggle with him, — and that an 
English jury could not he prevailed on 
to convict ? Are these the reasons, why 
an Irish jury of Prolrsiilhts^ |;id in alh 
probability of Oran go men, is resoited to, 
to try a Catholic and a Repealer? 

State of theCouxtry — Owing to 
• the f.{iliu?e of the potatoe crop, the tVstflPss 
li IRoniff^ and Caiitta^ght Is verTfreat. 

' Ootinty, Rflilhre, and KlIketinT, 

‘ the opMCSbtthf 


the Coercion Act, present a scene of tur* 
biiieiice and viulcnre, which threatoDS^the 
very extinction of the law. *# * » 

Mh. O'Conneil. — T he trial of Mr. 
Barrett, and the renewetl agitation of the 
Repeal Question, have been highly favour- 
aide fur tuo.coSecfioii of the Hciit. Many 
parfsUes have subscribed a half more than 
they did last year. Never tvas there a 
more cout-incing proof of ^Ihe popularity 
and iiiHiience of any man, than the sub- 
script ion of the large sums which Mr. 
O'thuiiiell inis received from the Irishi 
year after year. In the very height of 
the triumph for the sucress of the Uefonu 
Rill, ullempts w'cre everywHPre made to 
obtain 8iihscripiioii8 for the iTeciion of 
monument to Karl Grey,hiil these aitempts 
turned out itRut wretched failures. How 
muc h more ptiptihir, then, must O'Connell 
he ill 1 1 eland than Karl Grey ever was in 
Kirgland. 

SCOTLAND. 

DirxnEC continues to support Ha cha- 
racter, ns one of the most lihernl, if, in- 
deed, it is not the most liberal, town in 
Biotland; and it hiis the happiness to 
poMttess, or rather has had tli# good sense to 
choose, a repiTHentutive — fflr Henry P.ir- 
nell — w'ho is certainly not to he exceeded 
by any other Scotcli mem her, for honesty 
of piirpime, extent of hifonnatlon, nnd 
liberality of spirit. Atn late dinner given 
by the constitncncy of Dundee to their 
member, some observations tvere made, 
which are Wiulhy of beitiV recorded. 
Sir Henry stated, that* in his opinion, 
had MiuiNtrrs acted with more courage 
throughout the sehsiotj^ they w'ould have 
managed matters W'itlt more smres<«, nnd 
w'ith more ud vantage to theni'-elves nnd 
the public. They g.'ivc ivay too much 
to tho :ip|»reheiision of opposition in tlm 
House of i.ords. They should have re- 
garded the House of Lords as possessing 
H power which would not he submitted 
to in thin country. If they had felt that 
the people wtAfU never suffer theinselves 
to he governed by the House of Lords, 
they might, in the end, have secured the 
passing of their migtsiires by tho support 
of pt^jijic opinion, and they might havo 
broiTght the House of Lords to give w'ny 
toAw'hat was the prevailing wisli of the 
country. These just remarks were loudl^ 
ehecred by the meeting. * 

CM U nail FAT RON AGE. 

The days of Church rntronage are num- 
bered ; and,f f due excrtioilt are used, the 
next session of« ParliunMtit must see It 
either entirely abolished or greatly modi- 
fied, with a view to its speedy almlitlon. 
A mating, namerrmsly atteiide^i of the 
Antl-pRtrOAage Soctely* wsnrliitelf tioitt At 
BdliiMlIlftb fAe 

• ‘.rr? T -’.sM.' ‘ f’l io or--' . 
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lubjccU Mr. Sinclair, who was in tlie 
(!'hair, blamcMl the cbnduct of the Minis* 
•try, and flpecially of the meiiibrrs for 
Kdinburf^ti, xvho Hhowrd iiiiii^h Kupine- 
um, or ratlter hostility, in relation to 
this cause. The truth is, tha/ in this, 
HH in othfi* rfforniN, the <JifVl«i;rH are in- 
clined to move as blovvly forwanU as'tite 
projile will jierniit tiu'iii ; and it is not to 
the Miiirtry, htil to their own Vxcrtioiis, 
the retorineis must look for the removal 
of the abuses wiiieh ahouiul in every de- 
pa rluient oi the State. 

fOriN LAWS. , 

We are lu^py to aiinouiice, that an as*- 
Boriat ion lias ' heeii formed in Kdinbiir^h 
Tor the abolition of the Corn Laws, and 
that a Mmilar association i^ forming at 
Glas^^ow. 

Till-: AKNUITY.TAXL. 

The Cler^^y liave l eased /or a time /rom 
their perseculioiis ; ami, we trll^t, that he- 
fore tlr lapse o/ six mouths they will be 
depiixed of the power ot iinprisoiiiii^ their 
parisiiioners for payment of tlit‘ir stipends. 
A lull is pie|)ariii<; fur uncolIe^Malini; aiii 1i 
of those ciiui^dirs in KdiniHiijr]| as hate 
nt pi’cseul two luinisteib. It is a matter 


FRANCE. 

W E leant from a gentleman who liaa 
just returned from an extensive tour in 
France, that much discontent exists against 
the Government of Louis Pliilippe, and 
that his Majesty is almost as iiiiieh detest- 
ed as Charles X. was in 11130. It is, 
however, reported, not •w.ny consistently 
witli the aI>o\c statement, that the ilepurt- 
meiit.'il elections have terminated in the 
choice of a large majority of the (Govern- 
ment Candida IcH, and that the Uepiihlicans 
have been generally defeated. The IA» 
ber.ils have ciu^iiged their tone with regard 
to the interference of the French Govern- 
ment in the allairb of Spain. 'J'iiey were 
aiixioiiis lliat an aimy should be sent to 
asbi-ot the (doeeii ; hut they now see, that 
HUfipinting her Majc**ity may be a very dtf- 
feieiit matter fi'Aiu siqipurtiiii; a liberal 
Goveniiiient ; and tiierelore wish tlie iii- 
terfennee c.mbnrd to a Ipan of •money* 
Tlien* IS, liowiner, no probability of the 
French Government taking any active part 
ill th'e Spani-h stu’iL'gle. 

SFAL^^ 

The (iueen's cause in Spain prospers. 
The Carlist iiisuriection in the Norib has 
met with a severe clieik. The Queen’s 


ol notoriety tli;it Ibcse diui'ibes are ibe 
worst at tei lik'd, and (bat the i leigy wdio 
ofticiate in them pirf.nin the most negli- 
gently tlieir dutieji, se\eral ol tlieiii resid- 
ing, lor tlie greater part ol the }ear, at coii- 
bidcralde disiatices /'loin tluir paiisiies. 
The hill will tiierelore, not only ”i%e a 
considei able relic 1, by snMiig the expense 
of the inaiiiteii/iiue ol several cleigyinaii; 
but III all probak lity reiuler the Fstah- 
liiiiinieiit III FdinbVirgh more elHeacions. 

The Shawl Manueac ruui: has 
great!) incie.ised in S.oiland of late yi'.irs, 
Ic is I'.ilculared that there are at preMUit 
50,0011 artisans employed in (be mniifac- 
tnre of sli.iwU, from the wool of the Casb- 
iiiere or Thibet goat. The method of manu 
faclnritig the wool into yarn, is not how'- 
ever known in thiscoiintl^wiyid the whole 
of the yarn is coiiseipienily procured from 
France. 

Centenary or -the Secession — 
On the lOtb December, a public dinner 
was hold in Edinburgh, in cclebranfm of 
the Centenary of the Secession.’ llpwinnls 
''of 400 dissenters were present. The Re» . 
John Ri'own was in the chair, supported 
on the riglit hy the lUp*. Dr. Jamieson, 
and on the left, by the Rev. David Ward-^ 
l.iw'. The assembly was tliiv largest which 
Jiad ever met oi^ a similar occasion. All 
the speakers confidently anticipated a 


troops entered Victoria on the 2'2d, and 
Riiboa on the 2(i()i of November. The 
D’.iUe ol (iivmula, who iia^ bern !>t\ led the 
Generalissimo ol the lebclh, li.is reiired in- 
to France. Meiiiio, auoiiier leader, lias 
been delcated by Saaiiiiehl at Delar.nlo; 
but it IS not known whither he has re- 
tivateil, though lepoiis aic in t. inula- 
tion that he ha*i ibroivn himselt between 
Burgos and Madrid. The compieiors liave 
nfiule a savage use of their succe'*s. The 
cainage among tlieCarlists has been great 
and iiidi'^criiiiiiMte. 

M. Ciu/, the Miiiis'er of War, l;as been 
disniisst'd, and M. Z ireo del V.ille, a de- 
cided l.iher.il, has been appointed to his 
place. Oil iulcnnu S.iaisliebl, having given 
dfl^satisfactiini by his want of vigour a- 
gainst the rebels, has resigned the com- 
inaiid of (he army to General Valdez, 
(rieat efforts liave been made by Count 
Florida Pilanca, to obtain the removal of 
Zea Uciiuiidiz from ofiice ; but the firm 
|ii^)pi>rt of M. Ravuival, the Fieiich am- 
linssador, keeps him secure. The Madrid 
Gasrtte of the I2ili November, co'icains an 
official decree, declaring tliat tlie Queen 
Regent, being justly dissatisfied with the 
conduct of D^:i Miguel, in cuuntenunring 
the prefei^ious of Don Carlog to the 
throne of Sp:iin, has resolved to break ofif 
all connexion witii him, and that she is 


speedy abolition of the connexion between opecAiiig herself, in concert wi^lji the^l^i^g 
Churc^ and Statg^, l,3kh qnl.aiii, tp.britjg 

.Wadi* vj pn; ViW:. WKlf iH.V**© ciligtjpiji, between i:hg,cuptej[ld.ipg pi^rtif^n 

moratiou of the same event Villien formally preseaM hie credentiala 
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to the Queen Reg^ent nt Miiili-id. Of the 
liberty which the presa enjuys under the 
pres.'ut Goveruiiientf we may jiulfje from 
the fact, that the Courier^ n liberal news- 
paper, having indulged in gome jests on 
Zea Uertuude'/, was entirely stippres^eil, 
and the ju’operty of the editor confis- 
cated, without form of trial what- 
ever. 

rOllTUGAL., 

It was generally l>eliev«‘d, (hat when 
Don Miguel was driven from his lines 
before lashon, and lorced reiieat to 
S.'iiitarem, that the .Unig^le was near a 
close. Don Pedio, however, neither ap- 
pears to hive the means ol making an 
eifertiial at tat k on that fortiesN, nor of 
carrying on tin* warelsewln ie with vi:;o!ir. 
On tlie coMdvtiy, an attaul; was nnrie on 
the i*d November, by a body ot Miguel- 
ites, loOO hlror^w, under Colonel l.eiiio<', 
on Alracer de Sal, a^iiitll fown near St. 

gariiMMied by llOll IVilioiies, and 
the latter were defeatod^ind totally di— 
jiersed. A great nffuiber ol the Pedroites 
went o>er to the enemy, and (he loss in 
killed, wounded, and priNoneis, uas not 
less tliari litlO men. The IVdroites beha- 
ved ill tlie ii)o>«t cowaidh in.inuer, large 
bodies of them throwing away their arms, 
and betaking themselves to tliglil without 
tiring a shot. .Miguel has lately im leased 
liis loice, by •‘iOthl men, drawn Iroin the 
army belore Oportv ; and w liile Pedro 
makes no progri'ss in tlie interior, Miguel 
has despatched troops into the Alentejo, 
with the intention, it iH Mipptsid, of 
attacking F.iro and i^Ago-« in the Alg.iiwc. 
The Migiielites are busy recruiting ifi 
Kngland, and money does nut heein to he 
svauting. Spain, France, and lliitain 
have pi'olfered their inediatioii lor the 
settlement of the dispute, but little liopes 
of success are entertained. 

ITAIX 

Notwithstandinc; all the efforta of 
despotism, Italy, Iroin time to time, shows 
symptoms of the revival of liberty. The 
King of Sardinia has shown himself a 
worthy disciple of the Thice Powers, by 
persecuting every man within his doria-^ 
niotis suspected of liberal opinions. Nei- 
ther the essential rules of justice, nor the 
forms of law, have liecn observed in bis 
tyrannical proceedings. But, notwith- 
standing the severity of hi%examplcs, it 
has been found impossible t<P Maintain 
tranquillity. In coii&equence, Metteniich 
has applied to the Due de Broglio for per- 
mission tojmarch into riedniont a 
of AustriaiT troops. But the Duke, acting 
with a spirit which we should rejoice to 
olMtrve ofkener distinguishing the French 


comicils, replied, that if the Austrians 
took piisse!.siuu of Piedmont, the French* 
troop -1 should imitautly occupy ^;ivoy and . 
Nice. This reply has, for ihc iircsent, 
checked the interlenmce of Austria. 

IIOIAnB and BELGIUM. 

Thk piilch Chaiiibei's are tired of the 
gi eat expense occasioned by the inainteii- 
ance of th»' luge military force, which 
Holland bits kept on foot Hince the rup- 
ture with Hi-lgiiim, and it is reporteil that 
14,000 men aie to he dishaniied uithoiit 
delay. Tlie diOiculiicK respeiiiiig the re- 

of the g'lrrison of .Mae>tnchi weie 
attempted to he got over, hy^itertaiii con- 
cessions regarding the navig.-itioti ot iho^ 
Mciise being made by the King of Hoi- 
land ; his Majgtsty, in rettini, being allow- 
ed to inardi a lVe«h garrison through tlie 
Belgian ten i tor v. It, however, appeai'H, 
Ihat the Belgian negnihitori ^exrcideil 
tiieir powers, ;is the new Belgian coiisti- 
tiidon eiiiicts, that no furei^ii |^<ips 
C'iii he received into the service of the 
state, iMciipv or travel sc the territory, 
exeept by virtue of si law.'* Aliaiis in 
lii'lgiiiin proeeed smoothly. I^iie iiddressea 
to the King's speeih were flsiKsed unniii- 
mou^ly by botli ('h.')inhers. The Austrian 
and Piniisian ninhahsadors luive I’cached 
Bru'^'Viis. The lattci is active in his en- 
diMVonis to effect a cuinnurcial tieaty, 
the veil object of which is to exclude Bri- 
ti>h manufactures from the ('oiuineiit. 

- • 
GEHMAN^f. 

The influenie of the Kiiipei'or of Uns. 
si;i ih daily on the iticiCn^e in Germany, 
and the inacliinations ft (he Congress at 
Miincliengralz hegiii to develop tlieiii- 
selve-. At tl'.at Congress, it was residved 
to expel all Polish refugees from cveiy 
pait of the Continent, vvheie the iiiKiiciice 
of tho despot (ould reacit. This resolu- 
tioii is now enforced; llie unfortunate 
Poles are seized wherever they can bfi 
fiMiiid, throw’tgiiiiio dungeons or lonfitied 
in lortressrs, and shipjied olf by hundreds 
from Dant'/ic and 'I’lieste to vVinerica and 
elsewliere. Williaii^lbe Beloriiier, King 
of Hamper, was (he first to yield to tlie 
dema#J?of Bussia, by the niiTcndcr of 
the ^ate papers of tlie J'olisli Diet; and 
the Kitus ot Bavaria and Saxony hnve« 
time jjerinitled the neizaiie of the f^fugecs 
in their territ«ric|. The AVcA’flr CrazeUey 
^v'liich occasionally indulged in langiinge 
offensive to tlif despots, lias iK-en sup]ire5. 
sed by the Germanic Diet;^he siipjiression 
having been suggested by the Emperor of 
Russia, and being intimuted to tho pro- 
pricturs in the name o^the Three F^^weri. 
Such is the despotism jybtch, in the I9th 
century, ezial^^n ^rmany^ 
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TURKEY. 

* The only piece of Informiittoii from 
,t)na qunrt^ it, that the French and Kng. 
liati ■iiatidroiiH have eiireied the Darden- 
ellrs, in apite of the ret-ent treaty hettveou 
Ruaain and Turkey. The RtpiMiuii fleet 
in (he lilack Sea haa beei|^ ordefed to get 
ready for sea ; but whither bouiid^ or for 
what object, haa not been ascertained. 
Fires still uccaaionally take place at Con- 
stantinople. They ate supposed to be the 
work of incendiaries. 

TIIK WEST INDIES. 

Fro.m the accounts whhh have been, 
received from the West Indian Colonies, 
it appears |bal little opposition is ti» be 
expected to the principle of the Slave 
Rinaiu'ipatiun plan, though much ditflcul- 
ty will iindouiitedly be foui^sl in carrying 
the details into operation. The House of 
Asseiiihly at Jiiiiiaica has appointed a 
eoniniittee to report on the plan, and 
much hostility is anticipate!^ towards the 
curnipTSiatiun clause. In Jamaica, Bac- 
badoes, and the older colonies, a cakTil:i. 
tioii of the value of the slaves per eapila 
would be preferred ; but this would be 
unfair towarijs the more recently settled 
colonies, whefe siarea are more valuable. 


The Government plan of apportioning the 
compensation according to the market 
price of slaves in each colony is, therefore, 
the most eqiiitHble. 

The joint couiiiiittee of both Houses of 
the Legislature of Antigua disapprove of 
the apprenticeship clause, and recuiumcnd 
unrestricted emancipating in 1834. They 
state that, even iimler tnc pre'ieut system 
of coercion, the provisions leaped by the 
labour of the slaves seldom supply mure 
than oiie-haifof (heir consuiuption ; and 
that the n*6ti’i(-tcd labour of forty-flve 
hours per week, pioposed under the srlieme 
ofapprenliceship, would, therefore, neither 
secure food, nor yield a sutficient return 
of prmluce to the proprietor to enable 
him to pioiure it. They also consider 
the disliurtion regarding the time of ser- 
vitude of the pyiediul and nori-priedial 
slaves calculated to excite a jealousy be- 
tween these different classes. The ap- 
prenticeship clause i/ nor received witli 
imich favour by the slaves theinselves, 
who would he uiu{:lt better satisfled tvith an 
immediate arrangement to receive wages. 
The sl.'ives do not appear to be so miirli 
elated as was generally expected, with the 
approaching change in their condition. 


TRADE. CO.MMERCE. AGRICULTURE, Ac. 


We arc happy to observe that Mr. 
Poulett TboiUMUi has taken advantage of 
the leisure atfor^d him by the vacMtioii 
of pHrliuuieiit,.,(o proceed with the nego- 
(iations with France, for the removal of 
the restrii'tioTis \i^iich iiiipc«lc the coin- 
invicial intercourse of Great Britain with 
that country. The French luiiiister of 
coinmeice, has announced his intention of 
subuiittiiig t'l tfie Cliainbcr of Deputies, 
n new tariff of diuies, in which many 
very material concessions to the mercan- 
tile interest generally, and pariicularly 
to the merchants of thi^^ountry will be 
made. Much opposition on the part of 
the French iron masters is feared ; the 
duties on British iron, amonnting at pre- 
sent to 120 per cent. The French inamifac- 
turers and merchants in general aff^tliow- 
tever, much inclined for a closer cpimner- 
rtcial intercourse with Britain, than tliey 
have hitherto enjoyed. They appear now 
to be fully convinced, that rommerciol 
restrictions, instead of being advantageous, 
aro ruinous 19 the country ^hkh iinposei 
tht^iii, and couseiiuently the present time 
is highly prop*itioua td the attempt to 
cany through a commercial treaty. 

The evidence taken before the Commit- 
Uo or the House «u Commons, appointed 
to investigate the state of Shipping^ 
Commerce^ a&d ManKTactunsypreiintti » 


singular contrast with that taken before 
the Committee on Agriculture. In the 
latter, Ave icad of notliing but distress, 
misery, and ruin; in the foi mer,all is pros- 
perity, security, and confidence. In the 
ni'rtli and west of England, trade and 
maiiiifactuies were never carried to •>uch 
an extent; in Liverpool ivholc streets ere 
building; in the country, new villages 
and factories arc everywhere springing 
up. At Gla.<4gnw, the cotton trade is ex- 
tending rapidly, and great activity pre- 
vails in all its branches. The silk trade 
has made prodigious strides within the 
last ten years. In 1820, ive exported 
mannfartiired silks to the value of 
L.37IJ7*'>t i't 1830, the exports amounted 
to L.52 1,000. Tlie iron trade, tvhich ha4 
b^n in a state of depression for many 
^ears, has participated in the general im- 
pi’oveuicnt. It appears, from the evidence 
of the bankers examined, that bills tverO 
at no former period more regularly paid. 
The trading intelligence of the country 
is mucbic''ixsr£fied since 1825. The dis- 
astrous speculations of that year have 
taught a lesson which will not soon be 
forgotten. Trade is now very much car- 
ried^>n in ready money; the credits given 
are ehorter, and apeniFatioii has, in a great 
memure, ceased. Profits arelow; but «f 
thm Is QompmUr^fj Qttle tUtli ttsdk U 
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in a« healthy a state oe ever it hae been. 
The evidence ae to the coiiditiou of the 
•operatives is cuutratUctory. Some of tffe 
witnesses assort Cliat they are better offthuu 
duiiiiif the war, becoiise their wa^es have 
fallen less than the price of pm visions; 

• Olliers, that they are uorse otf, much less 
animal food hein^ cunMiineil by them 
now tiuin formerly* amt many now re* 
ceive parochial relief, who hirmeily paid 
])Oor>rate(i. Shippiiijr u {greatly depress* 
i‘d, and trci^its are tim low to )ield 
piofit to any, except tliuiiie who have lata* 
ly purchaised or built hliipss But, al- 
tiiuu«{h, ships have fallen |;reaily in value, 
because the materials tor ship hiiihliiig 
do not coat nearly so much as they did 
some years ago, the shipping is a Jail* 
trade for one to enter into leho coinmetiees 
it at presiMit. Tiie letiii^ sliopkn^pers, 
ibeic is every reason to believe, an* how- 
evei, in a depre^!>ed situation. None of 
them vvi'iu exaii3ied,^iiifurtiniafely, niid 
the evidence as to their situaliou is conse- 
quently very defective. On the wliole, we 
conclude, that trade^f au kinds, where 
large capitals aie invested, in.iy he car* 
ried on with a small piolit, provided iiiticli 
industry and alleiitioii are employeti, but 
that small ttadurs are going on withdil* 
htulty. 

The high price of cotton wool induced 
many ot the cotton maniifactureis in the 
West of iMigland, for some weeks, to vv<»rk 
only half time; but .the juice of mtoii 
having f.illcii toiHideivibly, liie fai tones 
are again woikiiig full tiiuc. Hand 
loom weavers, thouuli fully einplo)«Hl, 
caiitiot earn mure on the average than 
5s. Wd. per week. At l*ica(ori, in cotise*i 
qiiciu'c of yarns having settled down to 
the prices jiaid previously to the late spe* 
culiitions, plain goods are dull of sale, but 
checks are in great request. 'I'he e.xpoits 
of cotton goods have, during tlic last tiiiee 
or four iiiorilh-S declined fioni 20 to 25 
per cent., in cons4'i|iiiMue of the rise in 
price. Sheep's wool still inaiiitains its 
high pi ice, and the cloth trade has in eon* 
sequeiiee bi'cii railier dull. The exporta- 
tion of inaLhincry for finishing woollens, 
has of late been utnied on to a vonsidei- 
able extent. « 

Owing to the advaina; of the price of 
raw silk, not less than 20 per cent since 
July — the silk weaving and dying round 
Manchester is depressed. I'lic hatting 
business in the West of Enaiand is also 
dull. At Sheffield, trade S fcilH^rally 
brisk, find the exports have bieii greater 
this yeai than last. The glove trade par* 
takes of the activity which generally |yje* 
vails. VoTeign skins of some descriptions 
have advanc^ from L.7 to L.10, per 
KNK 


laoK still maiatains its price, and a 
trifling Advance on pig iron, hue in some 
iiistniices hecn obtaincil. Tlie^veraga 
prices at the works are, — For|it Pigsg 
L.4, 17s. Cd. per ton ; Common Bars L.B ; 
Common Hods, US, ds. ; Hoops, ; 
Singles, ]..{!,* 10s. fk 

\ AQllJcULTltnE. “ 

Tiic qiYcstioii of the Cum Laws will, 
we have lit^e doubt, be discussed at an 
0111 ly period of the ensuing session of Par* 
liament. 'I'lio people are heconiing mors 
and more ditliciiU to convince that It is 
for their interest to pay a high h>'ica for 
theig fliod, and s material relaxation of 
the restrictiuits against impoiMtioii can- 
not much longer be denied. Ministers, 
we are told, are not prepared to make 
any material ^Iterations on the Corn 
].aws. They fear, it is said, the prepun- 
deriiting iiifliieuce of the landed intciesl 
iii,4^urhaniL‘nt, and we veiily l»eliovo that, 
in this, as in other instances, ihey^vill do 
m^moie good than they can poshly 
avoid. The restrictions on the imporTof 
foreign a- i, cattle, and food of all kinds, 
will remain in force, until the inhabitants 
of the towns exert themselves fur their 
removal. Associutiuiis against the Com 
LawK should he formed in every city, 
town, and village, throughout the coun- 
try, to demand the repeal of the taxes on 
food, in teiternted petitions to Parliament* 
I’he landed interest arc banded togetlieJ*f 
.^iid hold the Governmem of the country 
iinikr roiitroi. NoMiiimlry di^ openly 
thvvast them. That inieit# it in the tin- 
diNpiited posMeesioii of one €>r the branches 
of (he l.egi.^I.itiire, iiuift coiriiiiaiubi the 
I great iiiajonly of auoth#. By means of 
agricultural hCM'ieties (he itifluepce of the 
piopiiefors is made to operate on ths 
teiiiiiitry, who, in ilieir tsini, iiifliiencs 
their l.7bourers, and in this luaniier near- 
ly one-third ol the population of the king- 
dom, in prevailed on to give their support 
to the liiuiiing of the importation of for- 
eign food. Tlia^mh iiinitatlrm is as in^ 
jiiiiouH to the Tenantry, and to the agri- 
(iiltural labourers, as it is to every other 
class of tile cnuiinurijty, with the single 
exception ^f the proprietors of land, It 
lequireoHS great aagacity to perceive, yet 
It is opiy the Vuost enligiiteiied pait of the 
tcriaiitiy that are yet able to see tliat dear 
bread is ntt peiinatiently for their aivaiu 
tage. Whriaut great effort, therefore, (he 
ajjoliiion of tfic Com Laws need not bs 
exfifctedt aim ^vi ifl, in all fHobabiUty, 
require the labiAiM of srretpi sessions to 
attain that dMirabft object. 

jVfeanwiiiie., it is pleasing to observt 
that means Itove been Revised to yadi 
the Com Laws. Forty ^oussnd qniSrtcM 
•hwhitt bftTtlately sniysd at Iflottlrsal 

m • • , 
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flrom ArcbatififfL ' This wlipat will, no the crop looked thin, has now a promia. 
doubt, bu again shipped from Montical appt'arance. The potatue ciop is ge« 
to 118 thepr^ure of Canada, ami umilly deficient in quantity, thoiitrh ex- 

thus imtead oi paying the prenen^enor- ccUeiit in qiiniity. In E.ist Lothian, it 
nijygis duty of 30s. Od. per qu II ter, exact- has been talriilated tlmt the <iop will 
ed oiMdoreigti whe It, it will, he admitted not aserage 30 old bolls per acre, each 
^11 payment of the cojioniul duly ot 5s. holl weighing four cuts. In ICngland 
per qiigrter. It fipjieai's that tlir ramc and Ireland there lyjg also many coin- 
operation has, dining the summer, been phtiiits of tlie deficjeiiey of tiic ciop. 
r.irned on to a ronsiderali‘«* extent, at The drowth in the sulltl1-t*1^tel7l pirts 
Liverpool, With honded gram. Wheat of fHotland has been almnst ii n precede Mt- 
snay he earned from Gie,it Britain to ed thii} autumn. Ciivat difficulty in tlirash- 
Canada and had; again for lU. (hi. per ii g out their (tops has been experienced 
quarter, all expeiiiies iiK luded ; and as th-^ hy farmei h .vho )ia\e water mills, fioni 
liiflTei'eiiec of the duty is ahoiit an want of UMter; and until the beginning 
ample pi'ulBt may he real i7ed. It has beem of Noveinlier, stift soils could huidly he 
Bnggested that hnke-honses might beestab. ploughed, fiom the saine caiisi*. 
llshed on the Fremh and DuUli coabts to X^ie wheat ciop tiinis out remarkably 
export bread to Britain^- The hiead well on the h.iiii-floor. In qiinntiti it 
might, bynieniiNofsream-boats, he brought reaches a full gveiage cn ji, notu .chbtand- 
over before it had time to cool ; and as the itig the defit lem y of sti aw and the tlnn- 
differeiwe in the price of the flour in m'HS of its ap]ieaiaiice on the ground. Its 
Britain and the Continent is veiy (ontid- cjuatity in Sioti.ina is superior to any 
era^tjl*, and the duty on breid nnpotf'sl crop we Itaie had for the last seien yeaia. 
is only 20 per CMit., the sppt Illation would, Bailey is very^^vaiioiis in quality: some 
wo have little doubt, tain out \ety pro. teinarkubly hue saiiipies are to h seen, 
flttthle. But It ib nut the mere aholitiou while m others there aio to be foiinii many 
of the Corn Laws which should satisfy unripe pit kies, ftuin the seed baling 
the iiidiistriiSiis and monied classes. They brairded unequally. In Knghnil, a great 
ihoiild insist for tlie repeal of the laws proportion of the crop is steely, and does 
which prohibit the impoitation of cattle not grow equally on the mnlting floor, 
and iheep ftoin the Continent. Were The barley ei op is lather under an aver, 
this prohibition removed, the priie of age in quantity, and the same is true of 
butcher meat would fill very cuiiHider- the oat ciop. .Markets have of late been 
ably. Diiritig the whole of this summer, dull and dec lining, .and the fall of puce 
great mf. 1 b^cs of rattle and sheep have has lately been considi rable. Beans foim 
been sent ffonj* Edinburgh and Abixdeen the only exception to tins reninik. They 
to the Loudon market, and iiulil lately have been rising of late; as it is now ns- 
considerable prc’^ts li.xve been reilired by eertained that the deficieiuy in that crop 
the traffic. Ctf^tle and sheep could be .is considei.ible. 
pnrchaiod .xt .x iiiueh lower rate on the c'aitlk markets. 

Continent than in Scotland ; and the loy- Tiic pi ice of cattle still looks upwards, 
age svotild net, on tue average, occupy At Hallow Fair held at Kdinbiirgh on 
more than one.fiftli of the time of those the I2th November, there was about an 
we haVe mentioned. But to obtain che.xp aierige show of highland cattle. They 
braid and cheap meat, agitation and con. sold from 10 to 20 per cent, above the 
tiuual discussion must be resorted to. prices of last year, and considerably above 
The subject must neve, l*•^llowed to rest; the Falkirk and Donne markets. All 
and among the most efficient means for sorts of cattle were re.idily sold, particu- 
getting justice, we recommend tlio forma- larly small Highlaiideis. The prices were 
tion of .\titl.Breaj Tax Associations. as follows : — Best lots of Angus and Aber- 
Tiie weather has been fav^able for deenshire four-year-olds, fi-om L.10, lOs. 
the sowing of wheat, which is mPywhera <4o I«14, 148.; three-year-olds, L.9to L.12. 
well planted, and shows a vigorouajblade. Three- year-old Highland slots, L.8 to 
Although the turnip crop has improved, L.IO, lOs. ; two-year-olds, L.5 to L.8. 
it is fitill below an avet.ige, tli^' deficiency Three-year-old qiieys, L.5 to I-»7> 7*» ; two- 
arising not so much from a want of plants year-olds, L.4 to L.5, 18s« 
as from the smallness of the ^ulbs. Turnins t^iiEEP.vAt Winchester Fair, on the 
bane consvquenlly risen* greatly in price 30th October, nearly 25,000 sheep were 
during the la^t two m^aAis, as it was not penned. The sale was dull, and prices 
nutil the crap began to he consumed that Ion cr than at the preceding fairs. Ewes 
the real extent of the deficiency was seen, hraught fioni 28a. to 40s. ; lambs IBs. to 
Voting clover, which, at the cutting of 28s. ; wethen 30i. to 42s. 


^oKir Mnromh Maim, JA f|f 










